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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TO 

THE    SIXTH   EDITION. 


QINCE  the  firft  publication  of  the  theory 

^   OF  MORAL   SENTIMENTS,   which  WaS  fo   long 

ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1759,  feveral 
corrections,  and  a  good  many  illuilrations  of 
the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  have  occurred 
to  me.     But  the  various  occupations  in  which 
the  different  accidents  of  my  life  neceffarily 
involved    me,    have    till   now   prevented   me 
from    revifing    this    work  with  the   care  and 
attention   which     I    always    intended.      The 
reader  will  find  the  principal  alterations  which 
I  have    made  in  this  New   Edition,  in  the 
laft    Chapter    of  ,the    third    Se6tion   of  Part 
Rrft }    and  in  the  four  firft  Chapters  of  Part 
Third.     Part  Sixth,  as  it  ftands  in  this  New 
Edition,  is  altogether  new.     In  Part  Seventh, 
I  have  brought  together  the  greater  part  of 
the  different  paffages  concerning  the   Stoical 
Philofophy,   which,    in    the  former  Editions, 
had  been    fcattered  about  in  different  parts 
of  the  work.      I  have  likewife    endeavoured 
to  explain    more    fully,    and    examine    more 
difUn&ly,    fome    of    the    do6lrines    of   that 

famous 
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I 

famous  fe€l.  In  the  fourth  and  lad  Se6tion 
of  the  lame  Part,  I  have  thrown  together 
a  few  additional  obfervations  concerning  the 
duty  and  principle  of  veracity.  There  are, 
befides,  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  a  few 
other  alterations  and  corredtions  of  no  great 
moment. 

In  the  lad  paragraph  of  the  firft  Edition 
of  the  prefent  work,  I  iaid,  that  I  Ihould  in 
another  difcourfe  endeavour  to  give  an  ac» 
count  of  the  general  principles  of  law  and 
government,  and  of  the  different  revolutions 
which  they  had  undergone  in  the  different 
ages  and  periods  of  fociety ;  not  only  in 
what  concerns  juftice,  but  in  what  concerns 
poUce,  revenue,  and  arms,  and  whatever 
,elfe  is  the  obje6l  of  law.  In  the  Enqvirj/ 
concerning  the  Nature  and  Catifes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations^  I  have  partly  executed 
this  promifej  at  leail  fo  far  as  concerns  po- 
lice, revenue,  and  arms.  What  remains,  the 
theory  of  jurilprudence^  which  I  have  long 
projedtel,  I  have  hitherto  been  hindered 
from  executing,  by  the  fame  occupations 
which  had  till  now  prevented  me  from  revif- 
ing  the  prefent  work.  Though  my  very  ad- 
vanced age  leaves  me,  I  acknowledge,  very 
little  expectation  of  ever  being  able  to  exe- 

4  cute 
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cute  this  great  work  to  my  own  fatisfa6);ion ; 
yet,  as  I  have  not  altogether  abandoned  the 
defign,  and  as  I  wifli  flill  to  continue  under 
the  obligation  of  doing  what  I  can,  I  have 
allowed  the  paragraph  to  remain  as  it  was 
piiblilhed  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when 
I  entertained  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
esLecute  every  thing  which  it  announced. 
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PART  L 
Of  the  Propriety  of  Action, 

ConMing  of  Three  Sedtions. 

SECTION  I. 

op  the  sense  of  proprie':^;^- 

CHAP.    L 

Of  Sympathy. 

m   ■ 

HOW  felfifh  foever  man  may  be  fuppofed,  p  a  R  T 
there  are  evidently  fome  principles  in  his       ^• 
nature,  which  intereft  him  in  the  fortune  of  S  E  c  T* 
Others,  and  render  their  happinefs  n6ceflary  to 
him,  though  he  derives  nothing  from  it  ex- 
cept the  pleaiure  of  feeing  it.    Of  this  kind 
is  pity  or  compaifion,  the  emotion  which  we 
feel  for  the  mifery  of  others,  when  we  i^ither 
fee  it,  or  are  made  to  conceive  it  in  a  very 
vox- 1.  B  lively 
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PART  lively  manner.  That  we  often  derive  forrow 
^  from  the  forrow  of  olbers,  is  a  matter  of 
fa6fc  too  obvious  to  require  any  inftances  to 
prove  it ;  for  this  fentiment,  like  all  the  other 
original  paffions  of  human  nature^  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  virtuous  and  humane, 
though  they  perhaps  may  feel  it  with  the  most 
exquifite  ienfflnlity.  The  greatefl  raffiu!,  the 
moil  hardened  violator  of  the  laws  of  fociety,  is 
not  altogether  without  it. 

As  we  have  no  immediate  experience  of  what 
other  men  feel,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  man* 
ner  in  which  they  are  affected,  but  by  conceiv- 
ing what  we  ourfelves  ihould  feel  in  the  like 
fituation.  Though  our  brother  is  upon  the  rack, 
as  long  as  we  ourielves  are  at  our  eafe,  our  fenfes 
will  never  inform  us  of  what  he  fufFers.  They 
never  did,  and  never  can,  carry  us  beyond  our 
own  perfon,  and  it  is  by  the  imagination  only 
that  we  can  form  any  conception  of  what  are 
his  fenfations.  Neither  can  that  faculty  help  us 
to  this  any  other  way,  than  by  reprefenting  to 
us  what  would  be  oiur  own,  if  we  were  in  his 
ode.  It  is  the  impreiBons  of  our  own  fenfes 
<mly,  not  thofe  of  his,  which  our  imaginations 
copy.  By  the  imagination  we  place  ourfelves  in 
his  fituation,  we  conceive  ourfelves  enduring  all 
the  fame  torments,  we  enter  as  it  were  into  his 
body,  and  become  in  fome  meafure  the  fame 
perfon  with  him,  and  thence  form  fome  idea  of 
his  fenfations,  and  even  feel  fomething  whicl^ 
though  weaker  in  degree,  is  not  altogether  un- 
Wsfi  tbem«    His  agonies,  when  they  are  thus 

brought 
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brought  home  to  ourfelves,  when  we  have  thus  SECT, 
adopted  and  made  them  our  own,  begin  at  laft  ^* 
to  siSe6t  uSj  and  we  then  tremble  and  ihudder  at 
the  thought  of  what  he  feels.  For  as  to  be  in 
pain  or  diftrefs  of  any  kind  excites  the  moft  ex* 
ceffive  Ibrrow,  fo  to  conceive  or  to  imagine  that 
we  are  in  it>  excites  fome  degree  of  the  fame 
emotion,  in  proportion  to  the  vivacity  or  dull« 
neis  of  the  conception. 

That  this  is  'the  fource  of  our  fellow-feeling 
for  the  mifery  of  others,  that  it  is  by  changing 
places  in  fancy  with  the  fufferer,  thfit  we  come 
either  to  conceive  or  to  be  a£fe6led  by  what  he 
feds,  may  be  demonllrated  by  many  obvious  ob- 
fervations,  if  it  fhould  not  be  thought  fufficiently 
evident  of  itfelf.  When  we  fee  a  ftroke  aimed 
and  juil  ready  to  fall  upon  the  leg  or  arm  of 
another  perfbn,  we  naturally  Ihrink  and  draw 
back  our  own  leg  or  our  own  arm ;  and  when  it 
does  fall,  we  feel  it  in  fome  meafure,  and  are 
hurt  by  it  as  well  as  the  fufferer.  The  mob9 
when  they  are  gazing  at  a  dancer  on  the  flack 
rope,  naturally  writhe  and  twill  and  balance 
their  own  bodies,  as  they  fee  him  do,  and  as 
they  feel  that  they  themfelves  mufl  do  if  in  his 
fituation.  Perfons  of  delicate  fibres  and  a  weak 
conilitution  of  body  complain,  that  in  looking  on 
the  fores  and  ulcers  which  are  expofed  by  beg-* 
gars  in  the  Itreets,  they  are  apt  to  feel  an  itch- 
ing or  uneafy  fenfation  in  the  correipondent  part 
of  their  own  bodies.  The  horror  which  they 
conceive  at  the  mifery  of  thofe  wretches  afie6ts 
that  particular  part  in  themfelves  more  than  any 
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PART  Other ;  becaufe  that  horror  arifes  from  con* 
^*  ceiving  what  they  themfelves  would  fuffer,  if 
they  really  were  the  wretches  whom  they  are 
looking  upon,  and  if  that  particular  part  in 
themfelves  was  a6tually  a£Ss6ted  in  the  lame 
miferable  manner.  The  very  force  of  this  con- 
ception is  fufficient,  in  their  feeble  frames,  to 
produce  that  itching  or  uneaiy  fenfation  com- 
plained of  Men  of  the  moll  robuft  make,  ob- 
ferve  that  in  looking  upon  fore  eyes,  they  often 
feel  a  very  fenfible  forenefs  in  their  own,  which 
proceeds  from  the  fame  reafon ;  that  organ  being 
in  the  flrongeft  man  more  delicate,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  body  is  in  the  weakell. 

Neither  is  it  thofe  circumllances  only,  which 
create  pain  or  forrow,  that  call  forth  our  fellow- 
feeling.  Whatever  is  the  paffion  which  arifes 
from  any  object  in  the  perlbn  principally  con- 
cerned, an  analogous  emotion  fprings  up,  at  the 
thought  of  his  fituation,  in  the  breall  of  every 
attentive  Ipe&ator.  Our  joy  for  the  deliver- 
ance  of  thofe  heroes  of  tragedy  or  romance  who 
interell  us,  is  as  lincere  as  our  grief  for  their 
dillrefs,  and  our  fellow-feeling  with  their  mifery 
is  not  more  real  than  that  with  their  happinefs. 
We  enter  into  their  gratitude  towards  thofe 
faithful  friends  who  did  not  defert  them  in  their 
difficulties ;  and  we  heartily  go  along  with  their 
refentment  againfl  thofe  perfidious  traitors  who 
injured,  abandoned,  or  deceived  them.  In 
every  paffion  of  which  Ihe  mind  of  man  is  fiif- 
ceptible,  the  emotions  of  the  by-llander  always 
correfpond  to  what,  by  bringing  the  cafe  home 

to 
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to  himfelfy  he  imagines  fliould  be  the  fentiments  SECT, 
of  die  fufleren  ^ 

Fity  and  compaffion  are  words  appropriated 
to  fignify  our  fellow-feeling  with  the  forrow  of 
others.  Sympathy,  though  'its  meaning  was, 
perhaps,  originaUy  the  fame,  may  now,  however, 
without  much  impropriety,  be  made  ufe  of  to 
denote  our  fellow-feeling  with  any  paflibn  what- 
ever. 

Upon  fome  occafions  iympathy  may  feem  to 
arife  merely  from  the  view  of  a  certain  emotion 
in  another  perfon.  The  paflions,  upon  fome 
occafions,  may  feem  to  be  transfufed  from  .oiie 
man  to  another,  inflantaneoufly,  and  antecedent 
to  any  knowledge  of  what  excited  them  in  the 
perfon  principally  concerned.  Grief  and  joy, 
for  example,  ftrongly  exprefTed  in  the  look  and 
geftures  of  any  one,  at  once  afiedt  the  fpedfcator 
with  fome  degree  of  a  like  painful  or  agreeable 
emotion.  A  fmiling  face  is,  to  everybody  that 
fees  it,  a  cheerful  objedl ;  as  a  forrowfld  coun- 
tenance, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  melancholy 
one. 

This,  however,  does  not  hold  univerfally,  or 
with  regard  to  every  paffion.  There  are  Ibme 
paffions  of  which  the  expreffions  excite  no  fort 
of  fympathy,  but  before  we  are  acquainted  with 
what  gave  occafion  to  them,  ferve  rather  to 
difgufl  and  provoke  us  againft  them.  The 
furious  behaviour  of  an  angry  man  is  more  likely 
to  exafperate  us  againft  himfelf  than  againfl  his 
enemies.  As  we  are  unacquainted  with  his  pro- 
vocation, we  cannot  bring  his  cafe  home  to  our- 
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PART  fdves,  nor  conceive  any  thing  like  the  paffions 
^'  which  it  excites.  But  we  plainly  fee  what  is 
the  iituation  of  thofe  with  whom  he  is  angry, 
and  to  what  violence  they  may  be  expofed  from 
fo  enraged'an  adverfiuy.  We  readily,  therefore, 
fympathize  with  their  fear  or  refentment,  and 
are  immediately  diipofedr  to  take  part  againft 
the  man  from  whom  they  appear  to  be  in  fo 
much  danger. 

If  the  very  appearances  of  grief  and  joy  in* 
fpire  us  with  fome  degree  of  the  like  emotions, 
it  is  becaufe  they  fuggeft  to  us  the  general  idea 
of  ibme  good  or  bad  fortune  that  has  befallen 
the  perfon  in  whom  we  obferve  them :  and  in 
thefe  paffions  this  isfufficient  to  have  fome  little 
influence  upon  us.  The  effects  of  grief  and  joy 
terminate  in  the  perfon  who  feels  thofe  emotions, 
of  which  the  expreffions  do  not,  like  thofe  of 
refentment,  fugged  to  us  the  idea  of  any  other 
perfon  for  whom  we  are  concerned,  and  whofe 
intereils  are  oppofite  to  his.  The  general  idea 
of  good  or  bad  fortune,  therefore,  creates  fome 
concern  for  the  perfon  who  has  met  with  it, 
but  the  general  idea  of  provocation  excites  no 
iympathy  with  the  anger  of  the  man  who  has 
received  it.  Nature,  it  feems,  teaches  us  to  be 
more  averfe  to  enter  into  this  paflion,  and,  till 
informed  of  its  caufe,  to  be  difpofed  rather  to 
take  part  againft  it. 

Even  our  fympatliy  with  the  grief  or  joy  of 
another,  before  we  are  informed  of  the  caufe  of 
either,  is  always  extremely  imperfe6t.  GenersJ 
lamentations,  which  expreis  nothing  but  the 
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aDguifli  <^the  fiifferer,  create  raiber  a  euiiofity  sect. 
to  inquire  into  his  fituation,  akmg  ;mt)i  feme 
difpofition  to  iympatiiize  with  him,  than  wy 
aftiial  iympathy  that  is  veiy  fenfible.  The  firft 
queftion  which  we  aflc  is.  What  has  befallen 
yon  ?  Till  this  be  angered,  though  we  are  un« 
eafy  both  from  the  vague  idea  of  his  mii^prtune, 
and  ftill  more  from  torturing  ourselves  with 
coige6fcures  about  what  it  may  be,  yet  our  feU 
low-feeling  is  not  very  confiderable. 

Sympathy,  therefore,  does  not  arife  fo  much 
from  the  view  of  the  paffion,  as  ih>m  that  of  the 
fituation  which  excites  it.  We  fometimes  feel 
for  another,  a  paffion  of  which  he  himfelf  ieems 
to  be  altogether  incapable ;  becaufe,  when  we 
pat  ourfelves  in  his  cafe,  that  paffion  axifes  in 
our  breaft  from  the  imagination,  though  it  does 
not  in  his  from  the  reality.  We  blufli  for  the 
impudence  and  rudenefs  of  another,  though  he 
'  himfelf  appears  to  have  no  fenie  of  the  impro- 
priety of  his  own  behaviour ;  becaufe  we  can- 
not help  feeling  with  what  confufion  we  our- 
fdves  fliould  be  covered,  had  we  behaved  in  fb 
abfurd  a  manner. 

Of  all  the  calamities  to  which  the  condition 
of  mortality  expofes  mankind,  the  lofs  of  realbn 
s^^pears,  to  thofe  who  have  the  leaft  ipark  of 
humanity,  by  far  the  mofl  dreadful,  aiid  they 
behold  that  lafl  ftage  of  human  wretchedne(^ 
widi  deeper  commiferation  than  any  other.  But 
the  poor  wretch,  who  is  in  it,  laughs  and  fings 
perhaps,  and  is  altogether  infenfible  of  his  own 
Qufery«     The  anguifli  which  humanity  feels» 
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PART  therefore,  at  the  fight  of  fuch  an  objeft  cannot 
y  ,  be  the  Mfled:ion  of  any  fentiment  of  the  fufferer. 
Th#compal&on  of  the  Q>e6tator  muft  arife  alto- 
gether from  the  confideration  of  what  he  himfelf 
would  feel  if  he  was  reduced  to  the  fame  un- 
hap|)y  fituation,  and,  what  perhaps  is  impofflble, 
was  at  the  fame  time  able  to  regard  it  with  his 
prefent  reafbn  ^d  judgment. 

What  are  the  pangs  of  a  mother,  when  Ihe 
hears  the  moanings  of  her  infant  that  during  the 
agony  of  dileafe  cannot  exprefs  what  it  feels  ? 
In  her  idea  of* what  it  fuffers,  (he  joins,  to  its 
te^al  helpleflhefs,  her  own  confcioufnefs  of  that 
helpleflhefs,  and  her  own  terrors  for  the  un- 
known confequences  of  its  dilbrder ;  and  out  of 
all  thefe,  fori&s,  for  her  own  forrow,  the  moil 
complete  image  of  mifery  and  diftrefs.  The 
infant,  however,  feels  only  the  uneafineis  of  the 
preibnt  inftant,  which  can  never  be  great.  With 
regard  to  the  future,  it  is  perfeftly  fecure,  and 
in  its  thoughtleflheis  and  want  of  forefight,  pof* 
feiTes  an  antidote  againft  fear  and  anxiety,  the 
great  tormentors  of  the  human  breaft,  from 
which,  reafon  and  philofophy  will,  in  vain, 
attempt  to  defend  it  when  it  grows  up  to  a 
man. 

We  fympathize  even  with  the  dead,  and  over- 
looking what  is  of  real  importance  in  their  fitua^ 
lion,  that  awful  futurity  which  awaits  them, 
we  are  chiefly  afFe6ted  by  thofe  circumflances 
which  ilrike  our  fenfes,  but  can  have  no  influence 
upon  f^eir  happinefs.  It  is  miferable,  we  think, 
to  be  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  fun ;  to  be 
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fliut  out  from  life  and  converfation ;  to  be  laid  sect. 
in  the  cold  grave,  a  prey  to  corruption  and  the  ,     ^ 
reptQes  of  the  earth ;  to  be  no  more  thought  or 
in  tMs  world,  but  to  be  obliterated,  in  a  little 
time,  from  the  aSe6Uons,  and  almoft  from  the 
memory,  of  their  deareft  friends  and  relations. 
Surely,  we  imaging,  we  can  never  feel  too  much 
for  thofe  who  have  fuffered  fo  dreadfrd  a  cala- 
mity.   The  tribute  of  our  fellowrfeeling  feems 
doubly  due  to  them  now,  when  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  forgot  by  every  body ;  and, . 
by  the  vain  honours  which  we  ^ay  to  their  me- 
mory, we  endeavoiu*,  for  our  own  mifery,  arti- 
ficially to  keep  alive  our  melancholy  remem-^ 
brance  of  their  misfortune.    That  our  fympathy 
can  affi>rd'  them  no  coniblation  feems  to  be  an 
addition  to  their  calamity;  and  to  think  that 
all  we  can  do  is  unavailing,  and  that,  what  alle- 
viate^ all  other  diilrefs,  the  regret,  the  love,  and 
the  lamentations  of  their  friends,  can  yield  no 
comfort  to  them,  ferves  only  to  exafperate  our 
fenfe  of  their  mifery.    The  happinefs  of  the 
d^,  however,  molt  afluredly,  is  affected  by 
none   of  thefe  circumftances;'  nor   is  it   the 
thought  of  \hefe  thing;  which' can  ever  difturb 
the  profound  fecurity  of  their  repofe.    The  idea 
of  that  dreary  and  endlefs  melancholy,  which 
the  fancy  naturally  afcrjj[>es  to  their  condition, 
arifes  altogether  from  our  joining  to  the  change 
which  has  been  produced  upon  them,  our  own 
confcioufiiefs  of  that  change,  from  our  putting 
ourfelves  in  their  iituat|on,  and^  from  our  lodg- 
ing, if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  fo,  our  own  liv- 
ing 
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p  A  R  T  ing  fouls  in  their  inanimated  bodies,  and  thence 
'*  conceiving  what  would  be  our  emotions  in  this 
cafe.  It  is  from  this  very  illufion  of.  the  ima« 
gination,  that  the  forefight  of  our  own  diflcrfutioa 
is  {o  terrible  to  us,  and  that  the  idea  of  thofe 
circumftances,  which  undoubtedly  can  give  us 
no  pain  when  we  are  dead,  makes  us  miferable 
while  we  are  alive.  And  from  thence  arifes  one 
of  the  moll  important  principles  in  human 
nature,  the  dread  of  death,  the  great  poifon  to 
the  happineis,  but  the  great  reilraint  upon  the 
injuftice  of  mankind,  which,  while  it  affli^ 
and  mortifies  the  individual,  guards  and  prote&s 
the  fociety. 


CHAP.    IL 

Of  the  Pleq/wre  of  mutual  Sympathy^ 

BUT  whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  fympathy, 
or  however  it  may  be  excited,  nothing 
pleafes  us  more  than  to  obferve  in  other  mea  a 
fellow-feeling  with  all  the  emotions  of  our  own 
breall;  nor  are  we  ever  fb  much  ihocked  as 
by  the  appearance  of  the  contrary.  Thofe  who 
are  fond  of  deducing  all  our  fentiments  from 
certain  refinements  of  ielf-love,  think  themielves 
at  no  lofs  to  accoimt,  according  to  their  own 
principles,  both  for  thia  pleafure  and  this  pain* 
Man,  iay  they,  confdous  of  his  own  weaknefs, 

and 
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and  of  the  need  which  he  has  for  the  affiftance  S  s  c  n 
of  others,  rejoices  whenever  he  obferves  that ,  J'_ 
they  adopt  his  own  paffions,  becaufe  he  is  then 
aflured  of  that  affiftance ;  and  grieves  whenever 
he  obferves  the  contrary,  bepaufe  he  is  then 
aflbred  of  their  oppofition.  But  both  the  plea« 
fure  and  the  pain  are  always  felt  fo  inilantane- 
oully,  and  often  Upon  fuch  frivolous  occaiions, 
that  it  feems  evident  that  neither  of  them  oan 
be  derived  from  any  fuch  felf-interefled  con* 
iideration.  A  man  is  mortified  when,  after 
having  endeavoured  to  divert  the  company,  he 
looks  round  and  fees  that  nobody  laughs  at  his 
jeils  but  himfelf.  On  the  contrary,  the  mirth 
of  the  company  is  highly  agreeable  to  him,  and 
he  regards  this  correi^ondence  of  their  fenti* 
ments  with  his  own  as  the  greatefl  applaufe. 

Neither  does  his  pleafure  ieem  to  arife  alto* 
gether  from  the  additional  vivacity  which  his 
mirth  may  receive  from  fympathy  with  theirs^ 
nor  his  pain  from  the  difappointment  he  meets 
with  when  he  miOes  this  pleafure ;  though  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  no  doubt,  do  in  fome 
mealure.  When  we  have  read  a  book  or  poem 
fo  often  that  we  can  no  longer  find  any  amufe* 
ment  in  reading  it  by  ourfelves,  we  can  ftiU  take 
pleafiure  in  reading  it  to  a  companion.  To  him 
it  has  all  the  graces  of  novelty ;  we  enter  into 
the  furprife  and  admiration  which  it  naturally 
excites  in  him,  but  which  it  is  no  longer  capa* 
ble  of  exciting  in  us ;  we  confider  all  the  ideas 
which  it  prefents  rather  in  the  light  in  which 

they 
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PART  they  appear  to  him,  than  in  that  in  which  they 
^  appear  to  ourfelves,  and  we  are  amufed  by  lym- 
pathy  with  his  amufement  which  thus  enlivens 
our  own.  On  the  contrary,  we  fliould  be  vexed 
if  he  did  not  feem  to  be  entertained  with  it, 
and  we  could  no  longer  take  any  pleafiire  in 
reading  it  to  him.  It  is  the  iame  cafe  here. 
The  mirth  of  the  company,  no  doubt,  enlivens 
our  own  mirth,  and  their  iilence,  no  doubt, 
difappoints  us.  But  though  this  may  contri* 
bute  both  to  the  pleafiire  which  we  derive  from 
the  one,  and  to  the  pain  which  we  feel  from 
the  other,  it  is  by  no  means  the  fole  caufe  of 
either;  and  this  correfpondence  of  the  fenti- 
ments  of  others  with  our  own  appears  to  be  a 
caufe  of  pleafure,  and  the  want  of  it  a  caufe  of 
'pain,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this 
manner.  The  fympathy,  which  my  friends  ex- 
prefs  with  my  joy,  might,  indeed,  give  me  plea- 
•  fure  by  enlivening  that  joy :  but  that  which  they 
exprefs  with  my  grief  could  give  me  none,  if 
it  ferved  only  to  enliven  that  grief.  Sympathy, 
however,  enlivens  joy  and  alleviates  grief.  It 
enlivens  joy  by  prefenting  another  fource  of 
iatisfaftion ;  and  it  alleviates  grief  by  infinuat- 
ing  into  the  heart  almoil  the  only  agreeable 
fenfation  which  it  is  at  that  time  capable  of 
receiving. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  accordingly,  that  we  are 
ilill  more  anxious  to  communicate  to  our  friends 
our  difagreeable  than  our  agreeable  paffions, 
that  we  derive  ilill  more  fatisfa£tion  from  their 

f}rmpathy 
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iympathy  with  the  former  than  from  that  with  SECT. 

Ihe  latter,  and  that  we  are  ftill  more  fhocked , ]\ 

by  the  want  of  it. 

How  are  the  unfortunate  relieved  when  they 
have  found  out  a  perfon  to  whom  they  can 
communicate  the  caufe  of  their  forrow  ?  Upon 
his  Iympathy  they  feem  to  difburthen  them- 
felves  of  a  part  of  their  diflrefs :  he  is  not  im- 
properly faid  to  fliare  it  with  them.  He  not 
only  feels  a  forrow  of  the  fame  kind  with  that 
which  they  feel,  but,  as  if  he  had  derived  a  part 
of  it  to  himfelf,  what  he  feels  feems  to  alleviate 
the  weight  of  what  they  feel.  Yet  by  relating 
their  misfortunes  they  in  fome  meafure  renew 
their  grief.  They  awaken  in  their  memory  the 
remembrance  of  thofe  circumftances  which  occa- 
iion  their  afflidlion.  Their  tears  accordingly 
flow  failer  than  before,  and  they  are  apt  to  aban- 
don themfelves  to  all  the  weaknefs  of  forrow^ 
They  take  pleafure,  however,  in  all  this,  and, 
it  is  evident,  are  fenfibly  relieved  by  it ;  becaufe 
the  fweetneis  of  his  iympathy  more  than  com- 
penfates  the  bittemefs  of  that  forrow,  which, 
in  order  to  excite  this  fympathy,  they  had  thus 
enlivened  and  renewed.  The  cruelleft  infult, 
on  the  contrary,  which  can  be  offered  to  the 
unfortunate,  is  to  appear  to  make  light  of  their 
calamities.  To  feem  not  to  be  affected  with 
'the  joy  of  our  companions  is  but  want  of  polite- 
nefi ;  but  not  to  wear  a  ferious  countenance 
when  they  tell  us  their  afflidtions,  is  real  and 
grols  inhumanity. 

Love  is  an  agreeable ;  refentment,  a  difagree- 

able 
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FART  able  paffion ;  and  accordingly  we  are  not  half 

^[ ,  fo  anxious  that  our  friends  fliould  adopt  our 

fiiendihips,  as  that  they  fhould  enter  into  our 
refentments.  We  can  forgive  them  though  they 
feem  to  be  little  affefted  with  the  favours  which 
we  may  have  received,  but  lofe  all  patience  if 
they  feem  indifferent  about  the  injuries  which 
may  have  been  done  to  us :  nor  are  we  half  (b 
angry  with  them  for  not  entering  into  our  gra^ 
titude,  as  for  not  iympathizing  with  our  relent* 
ment.  They  can  eafily  avoid  being  friends  to 
our  friends,  but  can  hardly  avoid  being  enemies 
to  tho£e  with  whom  we  are  at  variance.  We 
feldom  reient  their  being  at  enmity  with  the 
firft,  though  upon  that  account  we  may  fome- 
times  affe6l  to  make  an  awkward  quarrel  with 
them ;  but  we  quarrel  with  them  in  good  ear- 
neil  if  they  live  in  friendihip  with  the  lafl. 
The  agreeable  paffions  of  love  and  joy  can 
fatisfy  and  fupport  the  heart  without  any  auxi- 
liary pleafure.*  The  bitter  and  painful  emotions 
of  grief  and  refentment  more  ftrongly  require 
the  healing  confolation  of  iympathy. 

As  the  perfon  who  is  principally  interefted 
in  any  event  is  pleafed  with  oiur  Iympathy,  and 
hurt  by  the  want  of  it,  fo  we,  too,  feem  to  be 
pleafed  when  we  are  able  to  fympathize  with 
him,  and  to  be  hurt  when  we  are  unable  to  do 
ft).  We  run  not  only  to  congratulate  the  fuc- 
cefsful,  but  to  condole  with  the  afHi6led ;  and 
the  pleafure  which  we  find  in  the  converfation 
of  one  whom  in  all  the  paffions  of  his  heart  we 
can  entirely  fympathize  with,  feems  to  do  more 

I  than 
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than  compenfate  the  painfulnefs-  of  that  for*  sect* 
row  with  which  the  view  of  his  fituation  affefts  .  ^ 
us.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  always  difagreeable 
to  feel  that  we  cannot  fympathize  with  him, 
and  inflead  of  being  pleafed  with  this  exemption 
from  iympathetic  pam,  it  hurts  us  to  find  that 
we  cannot  Ihare  his  uneafinels.  If  we  hear  a 
perfon  loudly  lamenting  his  misfortunes,  which 
however,  upon  bringing  the  cafe  home  to  our- 
felves,  we  feel,  can  produce  no  fuch  violent 
eflk£fc  upon  us,  we  are  fhocked  at  his  grief; 
and,  becauie  we  cannot  enter  into  it,  call  it 
pufillanimity  and  weakne&  It  gives  us  the 
fpleeh,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fee  another  too 
happy  or  too  much  elevated,  as  we  call  it,  with 
any  little  piece  of  good  fortune.  We  are  did 
obliged  even  with  his  joy;  and,  becaufe  we 
cannot  go  along  with  it,  call  it  levity  and  folly. 
We  are  even  put  out  of  humour  if  our  com* 
panioi>  laughs  louder  or  longer  at  a  joke  than 
we  think  it  deferves ;  that  is,  than  we  feel  that 
we  ourfelves  could  teugh  at  it. 


CHAP- 
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CHAP.    III. 

Of  the  manner  in  "which  "we  judge  of  the  propriety 
0$  impropriety  of  the  qffe&ions  of  other  men^ 
by  their  concord  or  diffbnance  with  our  own. 

WHEN  the  original  paflions  of  the  perfon 
principally  concerned  are  in  perfeS:  con- 
cord  with  the  fympathetic  emotions  of  the 
fpedlator,  they  neceflarily  appear  to  this  laft 
juft  and  proper,  and  fuitable .  to  their  objects ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when,  upon  bringing  the 
cafe  home  to  himfelf,  he  finds  that  they  do  not 
coincide  with  what  he  feels,  they  neceflarily 
appear  to  him  unjufl  and  improper,  and  unfuit« 
able  to  the  caufes  which  excite  them.  To 
approve  of  the  paffions  of  another^  therefore, 
as  fuitable  to  their  obje6ls,  is  the  fame  thing 
as  to  obferve  that  we  entirely  fympathize  with 
them )  and  not  to  approve  of  them  as  fuch,  is 
the  fame  thing  as  to  obferve  that  we  do  not 
entirely  fympathize  with  them.  The  man  who 
refents  the  injuries  that  have  been  done  to  me, 
and  obferves  that  I  refent  them  precifely  as  he 
does,  necefTarily  approves  of  my  refentment.  The 
man  wliofe  fympathy  keeps  time  to  my  grief, 
cannot  but  admit  the  reafonablenefs  of  my  for. 
row.  He  who  admires  the  fame  poem,  or  the 
fame  picture,  and  admires  them  exa£lly  as  I 
do,  muft  furely  allow  the  juflnefs  of  my  admira- 
tion.   He  who  laughs  at  the  fame  joke,  and 

laughs 
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lai^hd  along  with  me,  cannot  well  deny  the  sect. 
propriely  of  my  laughter.  On  the  contrary,  ,  J* 
the  perfon  who,  upon  thefe  different  occafions, 
either  feels  no  fuch  emotion  as  that  which  I  feel, 
or  feels  none  that  bears  any  proportion  to  mine, 
cannot  avoid  diBtpproving  my  fentiments  on 
account  of  their  diflbnance  with  his  own.  If 
my  animofity  goes  beyond  what  the  indignation 
of  my  friend  can  correfpond  to  j  if  my  grief 
exceeds  what  his  moll  tender  compailion  can 
go  along  with ;  if  my  admiration  is  either  too 
high  or  too  low  to  tally  with  his  own ;  if  I  laugh 
loud  and  heartily  when  he  only  fmiles,  or,  on 
the  contrary,  only  finile  when  he  laughs  loud 
and  heartily;  in  all  thefe  cafes,  as  foon  as  he 
comes  from  confidering  the  obje6b,  to  obferve 
how  I  am  afie6l:ed  by  it,  according  as  there  is 
more  or  lefs  diQ)roportion  between  his  fenti- 
ments and  mine,  I  muft  incur  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  his  difapprobation :  and  upon  all 
occafions  his  own  fentiments  are  the  ilandards 
and  meafures  by  which  he  judges  of  mine. 

To  approve  of  another  n^an's  opinions  is  to 
adopt  thofe  opinions,  and  to  adopt  them  is  to 
approve  of  them.  If  the  fame  arguments  whicbi 
convince  you  convince  me  likewife,  I  neceiTarily 
approve  of  your  conviflion ;  and  if  they  do  not, 
I  neceffiuily  difapprove  of  it :  neither  can  I  pof> 
fibly  conceive  that  I  fhould  do  the  one  without 
the  other.  To  approve  or  difapprove,  therefore, 
of  the  opinions  of  others  is  acknowledged,  by 
every  body,  to  mean  no  more  than  to  obferve 
their  agreement  or  diiagreement  with  out  own. 

VOL.  I.  c  But 
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PART  But  this  is  equally  the  caie  with  regard  to  oor 
^  approbatioii  or  difapprobation  of  the  fentiments 
or  paifions  of  others. 

There  are,  indeed,  fome  cafes  in  which  we 
feem  to  approve  without  any  iympathy  or  corre- 
fpondence  of  fentiments,  and  in  which,  confe- 
quendy,  the  fentiment  of  approbation  would 
feem  to  be  different  from  the  perception  of  this 
coincidence.  A  little  attention,  however,  will 
convince  us  that  even  in  thefe  cafes  our  appro- 
bation is  ultimately  founded  upon  a  iympathy  or 
correfpondence  of  this  kind.  I  (hall  give  an  in- 
ftance  in  things  of  a  very  frivolous  nature,  be- 
caufe  in  them  the  judgments  of  mankind  are  le& 
apt  to  be  perverted  by  wrong  fyftems.  We  may 
often  approve  of  a  jeft,  aujd  think  the  laughter 
of  the  company  quite  jufl  and  proper,  though  we 
ourfelves  do  not  laugh,  becaufe,  perhaps,  we  are 
in  a  grave  humour,  or  happen  to  have  our  atten- 
tion engaged  with  other  objects.  We  have 
learned,  however,  from  experience,  what  (brt  of 
pleafantry  is  upon  moil  occafions  capable  of 
making  us  laugh,  and  we  obferve  that  this  is  one 
of  that  kind.  We  approve,  therefore,  of  the 
laughter  of  the  company,  and  feel  that  it  is 
natural  and  fuitable  to  its  obje^l;  becaule, 
though  in  our  prefent  mood  we  cannot  eafily 
enter  into  it,  we  are  f^fible  that  upon  moil  oc- 
cafions  we  (hould  very  heartily  join  in  it. 

The  fame  thing  often  happens  with,  regard  to 

all  the  other  pailions.     A  ftranger  paiTes  by  us 

in  the  ftreet  with  all  the  marks  of  .the  deepeft 

affliction ;  and  we  are  immediately  told  that  he 

has 
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has  juil  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  8  B  c  r. 
father.     It  is  impoflible  that»  in  this  cafe,  we       '' 
Ihould  not  approve  of  his  grief.    Yet  it  may 
often  happen,  without  any  defeat  of  humanity 
on  our  part,  that,  lb  far  from  entering  into  the 
violence  of  his  forrow,  we  fhould  fcarce  con- 
ceive the  firft  movements  of  concern  upon  his 
account.     Both  he  and  his  father,  perhaps,  are 
entirely  unknown  to  us,  or  we  happen  to  be 
employed   about    other   things,    and   do    not 
take  time  to  picture  out  in  our  imagination  the 
different  circumflances  of  diftrefs  which  mufl 
occur  to  him.    We  have  learned,  however,  from 
experience,  that  fuch  a  misfortune  naturally  ex- 
cites liich  a  degree  of  forrow,  and  we  know  that 
if  we  took  time  to  confider  his  fituation,  fully 
and  in  all  its  parts,  we  fhould,  without  doubt, 
moft  fincerely  fympathize  with  him.    It  is  upon 
the  confcioufnefs  of  this  conditional  fympathy, 
that  our  approbation  of  his  forrow  is  founded, 
even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  that  fympathy  does 
not  aftually  take  place ;  and  the  general  rules 
derived  from  our  preceding  experience  of  what 
our  fentiments  would  commonly  correQ)ond  with, 
correct   upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  occa^ 
Sons,  the  impropriety  of  our  prefent  emotions. 
The  fentiment  or  affection  of  the  heart  fix>m 
which  any  a6)ion  proceeds,  and  upon  which  its 
whole  virtue  or  vice  mull  ultimately  depend, 
may  be  coniidered  under  two  different  afpe£ts, 
or  in  two  diflferent  relations ;  firll,  in  relation  tp 
the  caufe  which  excites  it,  or  the  motive  which 
gives  occafion  to  it }  and  fecondly,  in  relation  to 

c  a  th« 
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PART  the  end  which  it  propofes,  or  the  effe6l  which  it 
^* ,  tends  to  produce. 

In  the  fuitablenefs  or  unfuitablenels,  in  the 
proportion  or  difproportion  which  the  affedlion 
feems  to  bear  to  the  caufe  or  object  which  ex- 
cites it,  confifts  the  propriety  or  impropriety, 
the  decency  or  ungracefulne&  of  the  confequent 
aAion. 

If!  the  beneficial  or  hurtful  nature  of  the 
effe6ts  which  the  affection  aims  at,  or  tends  to 
produce,  confifts  the.  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
a6tion,  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  entitled  to 
reward,  or  is  deferving  of  punifliment. 

Philofophers  have,  of  late  years,  confidered 
chiefly  the  tendency  of  affe^ons,  and  have 
given  little  attention  to  the  relation  which  they 
iland  in  to  the  caufe  which  excites  them.  In 
common  life,  however,  when  we  judge  of  any 
perfon's  condu6t,  and  of  the  fentiments  which 
directed  it,  we  conftantly  confider  them  under 
both  thefe  afpe6ls.  When  we  blame  in  another 
ntan  the  excefTes  of  love,  of  grief,  of  refentment, 
we  not  only  confider  the  ruinous  efTedts  which 
they  tend  to  produce,  but  the  little  occafion 
which  was  given  for  lliem.  The  merit  of  his 
favourite,  we  fay,  is  not  fo  great,  his  misfortune 
is  not  fo  dreadful,  his  provocation  is  not  fo 
extraordinary,  as  to  juflify  fo  violent  a  paifion» 
We  Ihould  have  indulged,  we  fay ;  perhaps,  have 
ai^roved  of  the  violence  of  his  emotion,  had 
the  caufe  been  in  any  ref]pe6l  proportioned  to  it« 

When  we  judge  in  this  manner  of  any  a£fec* 
tion  as  proportioned  or  difproportioned  to  the 

caufe 
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caufe  which  excites  it,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  that  S  £  c  T.^ 
ve  ihould  make  ufe  of  any  other  rule  or  canon  ^' 
hut  jJie  cofrefpon4ent  aiie6tion  in  ourfelves.  .  If, 
upon  bringing  the  cafe  home  to  our  own  bread, 
we  find  that  the  fentiments  which  it  gives  occa- 
fion  to,  coincide  and  tally  with  our  own,  we 
neceffarily  approve  of  them  as  proportioned  and 
fuitable  to  their  objects  ;  if  otherwife,  we  necet 
iarily  diiapprove  of  them,  as  extravagant  and 
out  of  proportion. 

Every  faculty  in  one  man  is  the  meafure  by 
which  he  judges  of  the  like  faculty  in  another, 
I  judge  of  your  fight  by  my  fight,  of  your  ear 
by  my  ear,  of  your  reafon  by  my  reafon,  of  your 
refentment  by  my  refentment,  of  your  love  by 
my  love.  I  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  any 
other  way  of  judging  about  them* 


CHAP.  IV. 

Thejamejulged:  continued. 

WE  may  judge  of  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  the  fentiments  of  another  per- 
fon  by  their  cerreipondence  or  difagreement 
with  our  own,  upon  two  difierent  occafions; 
either,  firft,  when  the  objects  which  excite  them 
are  confidered  without  any  peculiar  relation, 
either  to  ourfelves  or  to  the  perfon  whofe  Senti- 
ments we  judge  of;  or,  fecondly,  when  they 
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p  A  R  T  are  confidered  as  peciiliarly  affixing  cme  or 
^     .  other  of  us, 

I.  With  regard  to  thofe  obje£b  which  are 
confidered  without  any  peculiar  relation  either 
to  ourfelves  or  to  the  perfon  whofe  fentiments 
we  judge  of;  wherever  his  fentiments  entirely 
correipond  with  our  own,  we  afcribe  to  him  the 
qualities  of  tafle  and  good  judgment.     The 
beauty  of  a  plain,  the  greatnefs  of  a  mountain, 
the  ornaments  of  a  building,  the  expreffion  of  a 
picture,  the  compofition  of  a  difcourfe,  the  con- 
duct of  a  third  perfon,  the  proportions  of  diffe* 
rent  quantities  and  numbers,  the  various  ap* 
pearances  which  the  great  machine  of  the  uni- 
verfe  is  perpetually  exhibiting,  with  the  fecret 
wheels  and  Q)rings  which  produce  them ;  all  the 
general  fubje£ts  *  of  fcience  and  tafle,  are  what 
we  and  our^  companions  regard  as  having  no 
peculiar  relation  to  either  of  us.    We  both  look 
at  them  from  the  fame  point  of  view,  and  we 
have  no  occafion  for  iympathy,  or  for  that 
imaginary  change  of  fituations  from  which  it 
arifes,  in  order  to  produce,  with  regard  to  thefe^ 
the  mofl  perfect  harmony  of  fentiments  and 
affeftions.      If,  liotwithilanding,  we  are  often 
differently  affed:ed,  it  arifes  either  from  the 
different  degrees  of  attention,  which  our  dif^ 
ferent  habits  of  life  allow  us  to  give  eafily  to  the 
feveral  parts  of  thofe  complex  obje6ls,  or  from 
the  different  degrees  of  natural  acuteneis  in  the 
iaculty  of  the  mind  to  which  they  are  addrefled. 
When  the  fentiments  of  our  companion  coin, 
cide  with  our  own  in  things  of  this  kind,  which 
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are  obvious  and  eafy,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  we  S  l  c  T< 
never  found  a  fingle  perfon  who  differed  from 
OS,  though  we,  no  doubt,  muft  approve  of  them, 
yet  he  feems  to  deferve  no  praife  or  adnwation 
on  account  of  them.  But  when  they  not  only 
coincide  with  our  own,  but  lead  and  dire£fc  our 
own ;  when  in  forming  them  he  appears  to  have 
attended  to  many  things  which  we  had  over^ 
looked,  and  to  have  adjufted  them  to  all  the 
various  circumftances  of  their  objects ;  we  not 
only  approve  of  them,  but  wonder  and  are  iiuv 
prifed  at  their  uncommon  and  unexpedled 
acuteneis  and  comprehenfiveneis,  and  he  appears 
to  deferve  a  very  high  degree  of  admiration  and 
zpplaaiSt*  For  approbation  heightened  by  won- 
der and  furprife,  conftitutes  the  fentiment  which 
is  properly  called  admiration,  and  of  which 
applaufe  is  the  natural  expreffion.  The  deciiion 
of  the  man  who  judges  that  exquifite  beauty  is 
preferable  to  the  groflefl  deformity,  or  that 
twice  two  are  equal  to  four,  muft  certainly  be 
approved  of  by  all  the. world,  but  will  not, 
furely,  be  much  admired.  It  is  the  acute  and 
delicate  difcemment  of  the  man  of  tafte,  who 
diftinguifhes  the  minute,  and  fcarce  perceptible 
differences  of  beauty  and  deformity ;  it  is  the 
comprehenfive  accuracy  of  the  experienced  ma- 
thematician,  who  unravels,  with  eafe,  the  moft 
intricate  and  perplexed  proportions;  it  is  the 
great  leader  in  fcience  and  tafte,  the  man  who 
dire3;8  and  condu£b  our  own  fentiinents,  the 
extent  and  fiiperior  juftnefi  of  whofe  talents 
aftoniib    ua   with  wonder  and  fiirprife,   who 
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F  A  K  T  excites  our  admiration,  and  feems  to  deferve 
^_^  our*  applaufe :    and   upon   thia  foundation   is 
grounded  the  greater  part  of  the  praife  which  is 
beilQiired  upon  what  are  called  the  inteUe3;uai 
virtues. 

The  utility  of  thofe  qualities,  it  may  be 
thought,  is  what  firft  recommends  them  to  us; 
and,  no  doubt,  the  confideration  of  this,  when 
we  come  to  attend  to  it,  gives  them  a  new  value* 
Originally,  however,  we  approve  of  another 
•man's  judgment,  not  aa  fomething  ufeful,  but  aa 
right,  as  accurate,  as  agreeable  to  truth  and 
reality:  and  it  is  evident  we  attribute  thofe  qua» 
lities  to  it  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  we 
find  that  it  agrees  with,  our  own*  Tafle,  in  the 
jame  manner,  is  originally  approved  of,  not  as 
ufeftd,  but  as  juil,  as  delicate,  and  as  precifely 
fuited  to  its  object.  The  idea  of  the  utility  of 
all  qualities  of  this  kind,  is  plainly  an  after* 
thought,  and  not  what  firft  recommends  them  to 
our  approbation. 

2.  With  regard  to  thofe  ofagefts,  which  9&A 
in  a  particular  manner  either  ourfelves  or  the 
perfon.whofe  fentiments  we  judge  of,  it  is  at 
once  more  difficult  to  preferve  this  harmony  and 
correfpondence,  and  at  the  lame  time,  vaftly 
more  important.  My  compamon  does  not  na* 
turally  lopk  upon  the  misfortune  that  has  befall 
len  me,  or  the  injury  that  has  been  done  me, 
from  the  fame  point  of  view  in  which  I  confider 
them.  They  afie£t  me  much  more  nearly.  We 
do  not  view  them  from  the  lame  ftation,  as  we 
do  ck  pi^ure^  or  a  poem,  or  a  fyftem  of  philofo* 
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jphy,  and  are,  therefore,  apt  to  be  very  c^er-  s  £  c  T^ 
endy  affe&ed  by  them.  But  I  can  much  more  ^ 
eafily  overlook  the  want  of  this  correfpondence 
of  fentimehts  with  regard  to  fuch  indifferent  ob* 
je&s  as  concern  neither  me  nor  my  companion, 
than  with  regard  to  what  intereils  me  fo  much 
as  the  misfortune  that  has  befallen  me,  or  the 
injury  that  has  been  done  me.  Though  you 
deipiie  that  pi3we,  or  that  poem,  or  even  that 
fyileqpi  of  philofophy,  which  I  admire,  there  is 
little  danger  of  our  quarrelling  upon  that  ac* 
count.  Neither  of  us  can  reafonably  be  much 
interefted  about  them.  They  ought  all  of  them 
to  be  matters  of  great  indifference  to  us  both;  fo 
that,  though  our  opinions  may  be  oppofite,  out 
affe£fcions  may  ftill  be  very  nearly  the  fame. 
But  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  regard  to  thofe  ob- 
jeOs  by  which  either  you  or  I  are  particularly 
afefted.  Though  your  judgments  in  matters  of 
fpeculation,  though  your  fentiments  in  matters 
of  tafte,  are  quite  oppofite  to  mine,  I  can  eafily 
overlook  this  oppofition  ;  and  if  I  have  any  de- 
gree  of  temper,  I  may  fi;ill  find  fome  entertain- 
ment in  your  conver&tion^  even  upon  thofe  very 
fubjedts.  But  if  you  have  either  no  fellow-feel- 
ing for  the  misfortunes  I  have  met  with,  or  none 
that  bears  any  proportion  to  the  grief  which  di£ 
tmEt»  me ;  or  if  you  have  either  no  indignation 
at  the  injuries  I  have  fuffered,  or  none  that  bears 
any  proportion  to  the  refdbtment  which  tran& 
ports  me,  we  can  no  longer  converfe  upon  theib 
fubje^.  We  become  intolerable  to  one  another, 
I  can  neither  fupport  your  company,  nor  you 

mine% 
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f  ART  mine.    You  are  confounded  at  my  violence  and 
j'     .  paffion,  and  I  am  enraged  at  your  cold  infenfi* 
bility  and  want  of  feeling. 

In  all  (uch  cafes,  that  there  may  be  fome  cor« 
reQ>ondence  of  fentiments  between  the  fpedtator 
and  the  perfon  principally  concerned,  the  ipec- 
tator  mufl,  firft  of  all,  endeavour,  as  much  as  he 
can,  to  put  himfelf  in  the  fituation  of  the  other, 
and  to  bring  home  to  himfelf  every  little  circum* 
ftance  of  diftreis  which  can  poffibly  occur  to  the 
{offerer.  He  mud  adopt  the  whole  cafe  of  his 
ccHnpanion  with  all  its  minuted  incidents ;  and 
ftrive  to  render  as  perfect  as  poffible,  that  ima* 
ginary  change  of  fituation  upon  whiqh  his  iym* 
pathy  is  founded^ 

After  all  this,  however,  the  emotions  of  the 
deflator  will  ftiU  be  very  apt  to  fall  ihort  of  the 
violence  of  what  is  felt  by  the  fufierer.  Man- 
kind, though  natiuully  fympathetic,  never  con* 
ceive,  for  what  has  befallen  another,  that  d^ree 
of  paffion  which  naturally  animates  the  perfon 
principally  concerned*  That  imaginary  change 
of  fituation,  upon  which  their  fympathy  is 
founded,  is  but  momenta^.  The  thought  of 
their  own  fafety,  the  thought  that  they  them- 
Jfelves  are  not  really  the  fufierers,  continually  in- 
trudes itfelf  upon  them ;  and  though  it  does  not 
hinder  them  from  conceiving  a  paffion  fome- 
what  analogous  to  what  is  felt  by  the  fufferer, 
hinders  them  from  conceiving  any  thing  that  ap- 
proaches to  the  fame  degree  of  violence.  The 
perfon  principally  concerned  is  fenfible  of  this, 
and  at  the  lame  time  paffionately  defires  a  more 

com« 
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complete  iympathy.    He  longs  for  that  relief  s  £  c  T. 
which  nothing  can  afford  him  but  the  entire  con*  ^  J^ 
cord  of  the  affe6tions  of  the  fpedtators  with  his 
own.    To  fee  the  emotions  of  their  hearts,  in 
every  refyeA^  beat  time  to  his  own,  in  the  vio- 
lent and  difagreeable  paffions,  conflitutes  his 
fde  confolation.     But  he  can  only  hope  to  ob- 
tain this  by  lowering  his  pailion  to  that  pitch,  in 
which  the  Mediators  are  capable  of  going  along 
with  him.    He  muft  flatten,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  &y  (b,  the  iharpnefs  of  its  natural  tone,  in 
order  to  reduce  it  to  harmony  and  concord  with 
the  emotions  of  thofe  who  are  about  him.   What 
they  feel,  will,  indeed,  always  be,  in  fome  re* 
fpe£ts,  different  from  what  he  feels,  and  compaf* 
fion  can  never  be  exa£bly  the  lame  with  original 
forrow;  becaufethe  fecret  confciouihefs  that  the 
change  of  fituations,  from  which  the  fympathetic 
fentiment  arifes,is  but  imaginary,  not  only  lowers 
it  in  degree,  but,  in  fome  meaiure,  varies  it  in 
kind,  and  gives  it  a  quite  different  modification. 
Thefe  two  fentiments,  however,  may,  it  is  evi- 
dent,  have  fuch  a  correijpondence  with  one  an* 
other,  as  is  fufficient  for  the  hannony  of  fociety# 
Though  they  will  never  be  unifons,  they  may  be 
concords,  and  this  is  aU  that  is  wanted  or  re^ 
quired. 

In  order  to  produce  this  concord,  as  nature 
teaches  the  Q)e6fcator8  to  affume  the  circum* 
ftances  of  the  perfon  principally  concerned,  fb 
flie  teaches  this  laft  in  fome  meafure  to  affume 
thofe  of  the  Q>e£fcator8.  As  they  are  continually 
placing  thendelves  iQ  his  fituation,  and  thence 

con« 
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p  A  R  *T  conceiving  emotions  fimilar  to  what  he  feels ;  fo 
_^_^  ,  he  is  as  conftantly  placing  himfelf  in  theirs,  and 
thence  conceiving  fome  degree  of  that  coolneft 
about  his  own  fortune,  with  which  he  is  fenfible 
that  they  will  view  it.  As  they  are  conftantly  con- 
fidering  what  they  themfelves  would  feel,  if  they 
actually  were  the  fiifferers,  fo  he  is  as  conftantly 
led  to  imagine  in  what  manner  he  would  be  af- 
fe6ted  if  he  was  only  one  of  the  fpeftators  of  his 
own  fituation.  As  their  fympathy  makes  them 
look  at  it,  in  fome  meafure,  with  his  eyes,  fo  his 
fympathy  makes  him  look  at  it,  in  fome  meafure, 
with  theirs,  t^ecially  when  in  their  prefence 
and  a&ing  under  their  obfervation  :  and  as  the 
refleAed  paifion,  which  he  thus  conceives,  is 
much  weaker  than  the  original  one,  it  necefla^ 
rily  abates  the  violence  of  what  he  felt  before  he 
came  into  their  prefence,  before  he  began  to  re« 
colleft  in  what  manner  they  would  be  affefted 
by  it,  and  to  view  his  fituation  in  this  candid 
and  impartial  light. 

The  niind,  therefore,  is  rarely  fo  difturbed, 
but  that  the  company  of  a  fHend  will  reftore  it 
to  fome  degree  of  tranquillity  and  fedatenels. 
The  breaft  is,  in  fome  meafure,  calmed  and  com- 
pofed  the  moment  we  come  into  his  prefence. 
We  are  immediately  put  in  mind  of  the  light  in 
which  he  will  view  our  fituation,  and  we  begin 
to  view  it  ourfelves  in  the  fame  li^t ;  for  the 
effed);  of  fympathy  is  inftantaneous.  We  expeft 
lefs  fympathy  from  a  common  acquaintance  than 
irom  a  friend :  we  cannot  open  to  the  former  all 
tbofe  little  circumflances  which  we  can  unfold 

to 
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to  the  latter :  we  aflume,  therefore,  more  tran-  t  ac  t. 
quillity  before  him,  and  endeavour  to  fix  our 
thoughts  upon  thofe  general  outlines  of  our 
iituation  which  he  is  willing  to  confider.  We 
exipeSt  dill  lefs  fympathy  from  an  affembly  of 
ftrangers,  and  we  aflume,  therefore,  ftill  more 
tranquillity  before  them,  and  always  endeavour 
to  bring  down  our  paffion  to  that  pitch,^  which 
the  particular  company  we  are  in  may  be  e^* 
peded  to  go  along  with.  Nor  is  this  only  an  af* 
fumed  appearance :  for  if  we  are  at  all  mailers 
of  ourfelves,  the  prefence  of  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance will  really  «compoie  us,  fUU  more  than  that 
of  a  friend ;  and  that  of  an  aflembly  of  ftrangers 
ftill  more  than  that  of  an  acquaintance. 

Society  and  converfation,  therefore,  are  the 
moa  powerful  remedies  for  reftoring  the  mind  to 
its  tranquillity,  if,  at  any  time,  it  has  unfortU"^ 
nately  lofl  it ;  as  well  as  the  befl  prefervatives  of 
that  equal  and  happy  temper,  which  is  fo  necef- 
fary  to  felf-fatisfa6tion  and  enjoyment.  Men  of 
retirement  and  i^eculation,  who  are  apt  to  fit 
brooding  at  home  over  either  grief  or  refent. 
ment,  though  they  may  oflen  have  more  huma- 
nity^  more  generofity,  and  a  nicef  fenfe  of 
honour,  yet  feldom  pofTefs  that  equality  of  tem- 
per which  is  fo  common  among  men  of  tho 
world. 
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CHAP.   V. 

Of  the  amable  and  re/peSiable  virtues* 

UPON  thefe  two  different  efforts,  upon  that 
of  the  fpe6tator  to  enter  into  the  fentiments 
of  the  perfon  principally  concerned,  and  upon 
that  of  the  perfon  principally  concerned,  to 
bring  down  his  emotions  to  what  the  ipeftator 
can  go  *along  with,  are  founded  two  different 
fets  of  virtues.  The  foft,*  the  gentle,  the  ami- 
able  virtues,  the  virtues  of  candid  condefcenfion 
and  indulgent  humanity,  are  founded  upon  the 
one :  the  great,  the  awful  and  reipedtable,  the 
virtues  of  felf-denial,  of  felf-govemment,  of 
that  command  of  the  paffions  which  fubjefts  all 
the  movements  of  our  nature  to  what  our  own 
dignity  and  honour,  and  the  propriety  of  our 
own  conduft  require,  take  their  origin  from  the 
other. 

How  amiable  does  he  appear  to  be,  whoie 
iympathetic  heart  feems  to  re-echo  all  the  ienti* 
ments  of  thofe  with  whom  he  converles,  ^iio 
grieves  for  their  calamities,  who  relents  their  in** 
juries,  and  who  rejoices  at  their  good  fortune! 
When  we  bring  home  to  ourfelves  the  fituation 
of  his  companions,  we  enter  into  their  gratitude, 
and  feel  what  confolation  they  muft  derive  from 
the  tender  fympathy  of  fo  affe6tionate  a  friend. 
And  for  a  contrary  reaibn,  how  difagreeable 
does  he  appear  to  be,  whofe  hard  and  obdurate 
heart  feels  for  himfelf  only,  but  is  altogether  in- 
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fenfible  to  the  happinefi  or  mifery  of  others !  S  £  c  T. 
We  enter,  in  this  cafe  too,  into  the  pain  which 
his  prefence  muft  give  to  every  mortal  with 
whom  he  converfes,  to  thofe  efpeciaily  with 
whom  we  are  moil  apt  to  iympathize,  the  unfor- 
tunate and  the  injured. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  noble  propriety  and 
grace  do  we  feel  in  the  conduct  of  thofe  who,  in 
their  own  cafe,  exert  that  recolle&ion  and  fet£' 
command  which  conflitute  the  dignity  of  every 
paflion,  and  which  bring  it  down  to  what  others 
can  enter  into  ?  We  are  difgufled  with  that  cla- 
morous grief,  which,  witliout  any  delicacy,  calls 
upon  our  compaffion  with  fighs  and  tears  and 
importunate  lamentations.  But  we  reverence 
that  rderved,  that  filent  and  majellic  ibrrow, 
which  difcovers  itfelf  only  in  the  fwelling  of  the 
eyes,  in  the  quivering  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and 
in  the  diftant,  but  affecting,  coldnefs  of  the 
whole  behaviour.  It  impofes  the  like  filence 
upon  us.  We  regard  it  with  refpeftflil  atten-^ 
tion,  and  watch  with  anxious  concern  over  our 
whole  behaviour,  left  by  any  impropriety  we 
Ihould  difturb  that  concerted  tranquillity,  whick 
it  requires  fo  great  an  effort  to  fupport. 

The  infolence  and  brutality  of  anger,  in  the 
lame  manner,  when  we  indulge  its  fury  without 
check  or  reftraint,  is  of  all  obje£U  the  molt  de- 
teftable.  But  we  admire  that  noble  and  gene* 
rous  refentment  which  governs  its  purfuit  of  the 
greateft  injuries,  not  by  the  rage  which  they  are 
apt  to  excite  in  the  breaft  of  the  fufferer,  but  by 
the  indignation  which  they  naturally  call  finrtli 

in 
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p  A  R  T  ua  that  of  the  impartial  ^e^tor ;  which  aUdwi 

^ ^  no  word,  no  gefture,  to  efcape  it  beyond  what 

this  more  equitable  fentiment  would  di^te; 
which  never,  even  in  thought,  attempts  any 
greater  vengeance,  nor  delires  to  inili6fc  any 
greater  puniihment,  than  what  every  indiiSP^eHt 
l^tfon  would  rejoice  to  fee  executed. 
.  And  hence  it  is,  that  to  feel  much  for  others 
and  little  for  ourfelves,  that  to  reftrain  our 
felfifh,  and  to  indulge  our  benevolent  afie6tions, 
conilitutes  the  perfe6tion  of  human  nature; 
and  can  alone  produce  among  mankind  that 
harmony  of  fentiments  and  paffions  in  wliich 
confifts  their  whole  grace  and  propriety.  As 
to  love  our  neighbour  as  we  love  ourfelves  is 
the  great  law  of  Chriilianity,  fo  it  is  the  great 
precept  of  nature  to  love  ourfelves  only  as  we 
love  our  neighbour,  or  what  comes  to  the  fame 
thing,  as  our  neighbour  is  capable  of  loving  us. 
As  tafte  and  good  judgment,  when  they  are 
confidered  as  qualities  which  deferve  praife  and 
admiration,  are  fuppofed  to  imply  a  delicacy 
of  fentiment  and  an  acutenefs  of  underftanding 
l^ot  commonly  to  be  met  with ;  ib  the  virtues 
of  feniibility  and  felf-command  are  not  appre* 
hemled  to  confiil  in  the  ordinary,  but  in  the 
uncommon  degrees  of  thofe  qualities.  The 
amiible  virtue  of  humanity  requires,  furely,  a 
fenfibility,  much  beyond  what  is  poflefled  by 
the  rude  vulgar  of  mankind.  The  great  and 
exalted  virtue  of  magnanimity  undoubtedly 
demandt^  much  more  than  that  degree  of  felf- 
COOmand,  which  the  weakefl  of  mortals  is  ca* 
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paMe qi i^e^iigp  As  in tbe  common  degree  o£ite  t. 
^e  ^nteUQftvs^  qii«Iities,  there  is:  no  abilities )  ^ 
jb  m  tjbe  coinmoti  degree  of  the  moral,  there  is 
po  virtui^.  Virtue  is  es:cellence,  fomething  un« 
coimnonly  grent;  Mid  beautiful,  which  rifes  far 
fibqiv§  wfa^t  ji3  vulgar  aod  ordinary.  The  amii> 
able  vijrt|i^s  copfift  in  that  degree  of  ienfibility 
which  fifirpTf£e§  by  its  exquiiite  and  unexpected 
Adic^cy  apd  tendenieis*  The  aw&d  and  re- 
^fi&Ahle^  jp  that  degree  of  felf-command  which 
aftonyfbes  by  its  $ms^xing  fuperiorit^  over  th« 
moft  ungovemab]ie  puflions  of  human  nature* 

There  is,  in  thjis  r«i|>e€t,  a  confiderable  dif^ 
^ence  between  virtue  and  me;*e  propriety  { 
|)etween  1ho£e  qualities  and  avians  which  deierve 
to  be  ad^irgd  and  celebrated,  and  thofe  which 
fimply  d^ervjs  U>  be  approved  of.  Upon  many 
pcofipi^s,  t^  9^  with  the  moil  perfeft  propriety^ 
requires  no  mor§  |J»an  th^t  common  and  cMrdi- 
nary  de^eie  of  lhiii)bility  or  felf-command  which 
the  ipoft  i^rorthlds  .of  mankin4  are  pofleft  of, 
andfometimes  even  liiat  degree  is  not  neceffiuy. 
Thus,  to  give  ^  very  low  inftance,  to  eat  when 
Vre  ar/e  hungry,  is  certainly,  upon  ordinary 
pccafions,  perfe&ly  right  and  proper,  and  can- 
not iniis  being  approved  of  as  fuch  by  every 
body.  Nothing,  however,  could  b«  more  abfurd 
than  to  fay  ijt  WM  virtuous. 

Chi  the  fcpntmry,  there  may  frequently  be  a 
coi^derable  /degree  of  virtue  in  thofe  adlions 
lirhich  fall  fliort  of  the  moft  perfeA  propriety ; 
beca9&  they  may  ftiil  iqpproach  nearer  to  per- 
fe3ap9  t})jL9  AWl4  ^^  he  expe^ed  upon  occa- 
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PART  fions  in  which  it  was  fo  extremely  difficult  to 
attain  it :  and  this  is  very  often  the  cafe  upon 
thofe  occafions  which  require  the  greateff  exer- 
tions of  felf-command.    There  are  fome  fituations 
which  bear  fo  hard  upon  human  nature,  that  the 
greateil  degree  of  feljf-govemment,  which '  can 
belong  to  fo  imperfect  a  creature  s^s  man,  is  not 
able  to  ftifle,  altogether,  the  voice  of  human 
weaknefs,  or  reduce  the  violence  of  the  paffions 
to  that  pitch  of  moderation,  in  which  the  im- 
partial l^ectalor  can  entirely  enter  into  them,. 
Though  in  tHofe*  cafes^  therefore,  the  behaviour 
of  the  fufferer  fallflio'rt  of  the  moft  perfeft  pro- 
priety, it  may  ftill  deferve  fome  applaufe,  and 
even  in' a  certain  fe'nfe,  may  be  denominated 
virtuous.     It  may  ftiU  manifefl  an   effort  of 
generofity  iand  magnanimity  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  men  are  incapable ;  slnd  though  it  fails 
of  abfolute  perfeftion,  it  may  be  a  much  nearer 
approximation  towards  perfeftion,  than  what, 
Hpon  fuch  trjdng  occafions,  is  commonly  either 
to  be  found  or  to  be  expected. 

In  cafes  of  this  kind,  when  we  are  determin- 
ing the  degree  of  blame  or  applaufe  which  feems 
due  to  any  a6lion,  we  very  frequently  make  ufe 
of  two  different  flandards.  The  flrft  is  the  idea 
of  complete  propriety  and  perfe6licln,  which,  in 
thofe  difficult  fituations,  no  human  condufit  ever 
did,  or  ever  can  come  up  to ;  and  in  comparifon 
with  which  the  a£tions  of  all  men  muil  for  ever 
appear  blameable  and  imperfe6t.  The  fecond 
is  the  idea  of  that  degree  of  proximity  or  diftance 
firom  this  complete  perfe6tion^  which  the  adtions 
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of  the  greater  part  of  men  commonly  arrive  at.  8  B  c  T. 
Whatever  goes  beyond  this  degree,  how  far  .  _  _ 
foever  it  may  be  removed  from  abfolute  perfec 
tion,  ieems  to  deferve  applaufe;  and  whatever 
falls  fliort  of  it,  to  deferve  blame. 

It  is  in  the  fame  manner  that  we  judge  of  the 
produ6tions  of  all  the  arts  which  addrefs  them- 
fdves  to*  the  imagitiation.  When  a  critic  ex- 
amines the  work  of  any  of  the  great  mailers  in 
poetry  or  painting,  he  may  fometimes  examine 
it  by  an  idea  of  perfection,  in  his  own  mind, 
which  neither  that  nor  any  other  human  work 
will  ever  come  up  to ;  and  as  long  as  he  com- 
pares it  with  this  ilandard,  he  can  fee  nothing  in 
it  but  faults  and  imperfe6tions.  But  when  he 
comes  to  confider  the  rank  which  it  ought  to 
hold  among  other  works  of  the  fame  kind,  he 
neceflkrily  compares  it  with  a  very  different 
ftandard,  the  common  degree  of  excellence 
which  is  ufually  attained  in  this  particular  art ; 
and  when  he  judges  of  it  by  this  new  meafure,  it 
may  often  appear  to  deferve  the  higheft  applaufe, 
upon  account  of  its  approaching  much  nearer  to 
perfedlion  than  the  greater  part  of  thofe  works 
which  can  be  brought  into  competition  with  it. 
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SECTION    II. 

OF    THE  DEGREES    OF    THE   DIFFERENT    PA8SI0K| 
WHICH  ARE  CONSISTENT  WITH  PROPRIETY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  propriety  of  every  paffion  excited  by 
objeiSls  peculiarly  related  to  om*felves,  the 
pitch  which  the  (pe&ator  can  go  along  with^ 
muft  lie,  it  is  evident,  ip  a  certain  mediocrity. 
If  the  paffion  is  too  hi^,  or  if  it  is  too  low,  he 
cannot  enter  into  it.    Grief  and  refentment  for 
private  misfortunes  and  injuries  may  eafily,  for 
example,  be  too  high,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  they  are  fo.  They  may  likewife,  though 
this  more  rarely  happens,  be  too  low.    We  de^^ 
nominate  the  exceis,  weakneft  and  fury:  and  we 
call  the  defeat  ilupidity,  infenfibility,  and  want 
of  fpirit.    We  can  enter  into  neither  of  them^ 
but  are  aftonilhed  and  confounded  to  fee  them. 
This  mediocrity,  however,  in  whiirh  the  point 
of  propriety  confifts,  is  different  in  difiSbrent  pa& 
lions.     It  is  high  in  fome,  and  low  in  others. 
There  are  fome  paffions  which  it  is  indecent  to 
exprefs  very  ftrongly,  even  upon  thofe  occafions, 
in  whicli  it  is  acknowledged  that  we  cannot  avoid 
feeling  them  in  the  higheft  degree.    And  there 
are  others  of  which  the  flrongefl  expreffions  are 
upon  many  occafions  extremely  graceful,  even 
though  the  pai&ons  themfelves  do  not,  perhaps^ 

arife 
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irift  fh  lidceflkrilj.  The  fird  sire  thofe  |)afBons  t  X  c  r. 
with  wfaich^  for  cettain  reftfons,  thete  is  little  or  .  j'l 
BO  fympathy :  the  fecond  are  thofe  with  which^ 
for  other  reaCbns,  there  is  the  greateft.  And  if 
we  confider  all  the  dififerent  paffions  ftf  hunMK 
nature,  we  ihall  find  that  they  are  regarded  ad 
decent,  or  indecent,  juft  in  proportion  as  man«^ 
kind  are  more  or  left  d^pofed  to  fympathize  With 
them* 


CHAR  L 

Of  the  Pqfions  "which  take  theb*  wiginfifim  the 

body. 

i.TT  k  indecent  to  exprefi  any  ftrong  degree 
^  of  thofe  paffions  which  arife  from  a  certain 
fituation  or  difpofition  of  the  body ;  becaufe 
the  company,  not  being  in  the  &me  di^ofition^ 
cannot  be  expe6l;ed  to  iympathize  with  them,» 
Violent  hunger,  fbr  example,  though  upon 
many  occafions  not  only  natural,  but  unavoid* 
able,  is  always  indecent,  and  to  eat  voraciouily 
is  muverially  regarded  as  a  piece  of  ill  manners. 
There  is,  however,  fome  degree  of  fympathy, 
even  with  hunger.  It  is  agreeable  to  fee  our 
companions  eat  with  a  good  appetite,  and  all 
expreffions  of  loathing  are  offenfive.  Th6  dif-* 
pofitd^a^  of  body  which  is  habitual  to  a  man  in 
healthy  makes  his  ftomach  jeafily  keep  time,  if  I 

D  3  may 
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PART  inay  be  allowed  fo  coarfe  an  exprefBon,  with 
the  one,  and  not  with  the  other.  We  can  lym- 
pathize  with  the  diitrefs  which  exceffive  hunger 
occaiions  when  we  read  the  defcription  of  it  in 
the  journal  of  a  fiege,  or  of  a  fea  voyage.  We 
imagine  ourfelves  in  the  fituation  of  the  fufferers, 
and  thence  readily  conceive  the  grief,  the  fear, 
and  conflernation,  which  mull  neceilarily  diC> 
tra6l  them<  We  feel,  ourfelves,  fome  degree  of 
thofe  paffions,  and  therefore  fympathize  with 
them :  but  as  we  do  not  grow  hungry  by  read- 
ing the  defcription,  we  cannot  properly,  even 
in  this  cafe,  be  faid  to  Sympathize  with  their 
hunger. 

It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  paJQion  by  which 
Nature  unites  the  two  fexes.  Though  naturally 
the  moll  furious  of  all  the  paffions,  all  ftrong 
expreffions  of  it  are  upon  every  occafion  indecent, 
even  between  perfons  in  whom  its  moft  com- 
plete indulgence  is  acknowledged  by  all  laws, 
both  human  and  divine,  to  be  perfe6lly  inno- 
cent. There  feems,  however,  to  be  fome  degree 
of  Sympathy  even  with  this  paffion.  To  talk  to 
a  woman  as  we  fliould  to  a  man  is  improper :  it 
is  expe6led  that  their  company  fliould  inlpire 
us  with  more  gaiety,  more  pleafimtry,  and  more 
attention  ;  and  an  intire  infenfibility  to  the  fair 
Hex,  renders  a  man  contemptible  in  fome  mea- 
iure  even  to  the  men. 

Such  is  our  averfion  for  all  the  appetites 
which  take  their  origin  from  the  bodyj  all 
ftrong  expreffions  of  them  are  loathfome  and 
diiagreeable*   According  to  fome  ancient  philo- 
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lophera,  thefe  are  the  padHons  which  we  Ihare  in  s  E  c  T. 
common  with  the  brutes,  and  which,  having  no 
connexion  with  the  charadberiilical  qualities  of 
jiuman  nature^  are  upon  that  account  beneath 
it$  dignity.  But  there  are  many  other  pailions 
which  we  fliare  in  comn^oh  with  the  brutes, 
fuch  as  refei^tment,  natural  affe^ion,  even  gratis 
tude,  which  do  not,  upon  that  account,  appear 
to  he  fo  brutal.*  The  true  caufe  of  the  peculiar 
dij^uft  which  we  conceive  for  the  appetites  of 
the  body  when  we  fee  them  in  other  men,  is 
that  we  cannot  enter  into  them.  To  the  perfon 
himfelf  who  feels  them^  as  foon  a3  they  are  gra- 
tified, the  objedt  that  belted  tl^em  ceafes  to  be 
.agreeable:  even  its  prefence  often  becomes 
offenfive  to  him ;  he  looks  round  to  no  purpoie 
for  the  charm  which  tranQ)Qrted  him  the  mo- 
ment before,  and  he  can  now  as  little  enter  into 
his  own  paffion  as  another  perfon.  When  we 
have  dined^  we  order  the  covers  to  be  removed ; 
and  we  fhould  treat  in  the  fame  manner  the 
objedts  of  the  moft  ardent  and  paffionate  defires, 
if  they  were  the  Obje6ls  of  no  other  paffions  but 
thofe  which  take^  their  origin  from  the  body. 

In  the  ,jcommand  of  thofe  appetites  of  the 
body  confifts  that  virtue  which  is  properly  called 
temperance.  To  reftrain  them  within  thofb 
bounds,  which  regard  to  health  and  fortune 
prefcribes,  is  the  part  of  prudence.  But  to  eon- 
fine  them  within  thofe  limits,  which  grace, 
which  -propriety,  which  delicacy,  and  modefty, 
require,  is  the  o%;e  of  temperance. 

p  4  a.  It 
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PART     II*  It  19  &T  the  fame  letdbn  that  to  ay  ^f&t 

^ ^  with  bodily  psitij  bow  mtolearHtM  feever^  ftppettft 

idways  unmanly  and  unbecottiiAg«  There  iir^ 
howev^r^  a  good  deal  of  iympathy  etext  witlk 
bodily  pain.  If,  as  has  already  been  obferved^ 
I  fee  a  flroke  aimed,  and  jij^  ready  to  fall  upon 
the  leg,  or  arm,  of  another  perfim,  I  naturally 
{brink  and  draw  back  my  own  kg,  or  my  owH 
lurm :  and  when  it  does  fall,  I  feel  it  in  fomi; 
xaeafure,  and  am  hurt  by  it  as  well  a^  the  fuiSerei** 
My  hurt,  however,  is,  no  doubt,  excef&vely 
ilight^  and,  upon  ^at  account^  if  he  niakes  aiiy 
vicdent  out^cry,  as  I  cannot  go  along  with  him^ 
I  never  fail  to  defpife  him*  And  this  is  the 
cafe  of  all  the  paffions  which  take  their  origin 
from  the  body :  they  excite  either  no  ^Qrmp»- 
thy  at  all^  offiich  a  degree  of  it,  as  is  altogether 
diiproportioned  to  the  violence  of  what  is  £^ 
by  the  fufferer* 

ItJs  quite  otherwife  with.thofe  paffions  which 
take  their  origiii  firpm  the  imdginaition^  The 
frame  of  my  body  can  be  but  little  affe&ed  by 
the  alterations  which  are  broi^ht  about  it^oli 
that  of  my  companion  :  but  irty  imaginatiofn  is 
more  ductile,  and  more  readily  afiumeSi,  tf  I  ihay 
&j  fo,  the  fliape  and  configuration  of  the  ml* 
^igi^atiorls  of  thofe  with  whom  I  am  famiHar^  A 
difappointment  in  love,  or  ambition^  wiU^  upoA 
this  account,  caU  forth  tnore  fympathy  than  th0 
greateft  bodily  evil.  Thofe  paffions  arife  altogcu 
ther  from  the  imagination^  The  perfbn  who  haii 
loft  his  whole  fortune,  if  he  is  in  healtbn  feels  no* 

thing 
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thiagin  Ks  body.  What  he  fuflfers  is  froih  the  im-  *  ^  c  f . 
agination  ocify^  which  teprefents  to  him  the  tof^  ^  j^ 
of  liis  dignity,  hegleSt  from  his  friends,  contempt 
fiom  his  enemies,  dep^ndance,  want,  and  mifery, 
eomng  &ft  upon  him  i  and  we  lyinpathi^e  ^th 
him  more  ftrongly  upon  this  accoimt,  becau& 
our  imaginations  can  more  readily  moidd  them* 
ielves  upon  his  imagination,  than  our  bodied 
can  mould  thiemfelves  tipoft  his  body. 

The  lois  of  a  leg  may  generally  be  regarded 
iis  a  more  real  calamity  liian  the  lo^  of  a  miftreil. 
It  would  be  a  ridicidous  tragedy,  however,  of 
which  the  cataftrophe  Was  to  turn  upoH  a  lo&  of 
that  Idnd.  A  misfortune  of  the  other  kind,  how 
fiivolous  Ibever  it  may  appear  to  be,  has  ^vefi 
occafion  to  many  a  fine  one. 

Nothing  is  fo  fbon  forgot  is  pain.  The  mo- 
ttent  it  is  gone  the  tfrhole  agony  |bf  it  is  over, 
and  the  thought  of  it  6an  no  longer  give  us  any 
fcrt  of  diflurbtoce.  We  ourfellves  cannot  fhett 
fentei*  into  the  anilety  and  anguifli  Which  W6 
had  before  conceived.  An  unguarded  Word 
irom  a  Mend  wiQ  occailotl  a  ihore  durable  uli- 
eafinefi.  The  agony  tvhich  this  creates  is  by  no 
iheans  6Ver  y^ih  the  Word.  What  at  flrft  di^ 
ttitbs  us  is  Hot  the  obje^  of  the  feilfes,  but  thdi 
idea  of  the  imagination.  As  it  is  an  idea,  there- 
fore, which  Oceafions  our  uneafinefs,  till  time  and 
othef  atddents  have  in  fome  meafure  efikced  it 
frooH  our  memory,  the  imagination  contintlei 
to  fret  and  rankle  within,  from  the  thought 
Ofif« 

Pain 
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PART       Pain  never  caUai  forth  any  very  lively  fympa- 

J^_ ^  thy  unleis  it  is  accompanied  with  dangpr.     We 

iympathize  with  the  fear,  though  not  with  the 
agony  of  the  fufferer.  Fear,  however,  is  a  paf- 
fion  derived  altogether  from  the  imagination, 
which  reprefents,  with  an  imcertainty  and  fluc- 
tuation that  increafes  our  anxiety,  not  what  we 
really  feel,  but  what  we  may  hereailer  poffibly 
fuffer.  The  gout  or  the  tooth-ach,  though 
exquifitely  painful,  excite  very  little  fympathy  ; 
more  dangerous  difeafes,  though  accompanied 
with  very  little  pain,  excite  the  higheft. 

Some  people  faint  and  grow  fick  at  the  fight 
of  a  chirurgical  operation,  and  that  bodily  pain 
which  is  occafioned  by  tearing  the  flefh,  feems, 
in  them,  to  excite  the  mofl  exceffiye  fympathy. 
We  conceive  in  a  much  more  lively  and  diflin6l 
manner  the  pain  which  proceeds  from  an  exter- 
nal caufe,  than  we  do  that  which  anfes  from  an 
internal  diforder.  I  can  fcarce  form  an  idea  of 
the  agonies  of  my  neighbour  when  he  is  tor- 
tured with  the  gout,  or  the  ilone ;  but  I  have 
the  cleareft  conception  of  what  he  mull  fuffer 
from  an  incifion,  a  wound,  or  a  fracture.  The 
chief  caufe,  however,  why  fuch  objects  produce 
fuch  violent  effe6ls  upon  us,  is  their  novelty. 
One  who  has  been  witnefsto  a  dozen  diffedtions, 
and  as  many  amputations,  fees,  ever  afler,  all 
operations  of  this  kind  with  great  indifference, 
and  often  with  perfefil  infenfibility.  Though  we 
have  read  or  feen  reprefented  more  than  five 
hundred  tragedies,  we  fhall  feldom  feel  fo  eptire 

aa 
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itn  abatement  of  our  fenfibility  to  the  ob)e6to  S  B  c  t. 
ivhich  they  reprelent  to  us. 

In  fome  of  the  Greek  tragedies  there  is  an 
attempt  to  excite  compaffion,  by  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  agonies  of  bodily  pain,  PhiloAetes 
cries  out  and  faints  from  the  extremity  of  his 
fufferings.  Hippolytus  and  Hercules  are  both 
introduced  as  expiring  under  the  fevereft  tor^ 
tures,  which,  it  feems^  even  the  fortitude  of 
Hercules  was  incapable  of  fupporting.  In  all 
thefe  cafes,  however,  it  is  not  the  pain  which 
intereils  us,  but  fome  other  circumflance.  It  is 
not  the  fore  foot,  but  the  folitude,  of  PhiloAetea 
which  afie6ts  us,  and  difiufes  over  that  charming 
tragedy,  that  romantic  wildnefs,  which  is  fo 
agreeable  to  the  imagination.  The  agonies  of 
Hercules  and  Hippolytus  are  interefting  only 
becaufe  we  forefee  that  death  is  to  be  the  con- 
fequence.  If  thofe  heroes  were  to  recover,  we 
fiiould  think  the  reprefentation  of  their  fufferings 
perfe6fcly  ridiculous.  What  a  tragedy  would 
that  be  of  which  the  diftrefe  eonfifted  in  a  colic ! 
Yet  no  pain  is  more  exquifite.  Thefe  at- 
tempts to  excite  compaffion  by  the  reprefenta- 
tion of  bodily  pain,  mdy  be  regarded  as  among 
the  greateft  breaches  of  decorum  of  which  the 
Greek  theatre  has  fet  the  example. 

The  little  fympathy  which  we  feel  with 
bodily  pain,  is  the  foundation  of  the  propriety  of 
conftancy  and  patience  in  enduring  it.  The 
man,  who  under  the  fevered  tortures  allows  no 
weaknefs  to  efcape  him,  vents  no  groan,  gives 
way  to  no  paffion  which  we  do  not  entirely 

enter 
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PART  e&t^r  mt<)|  eomm&nds  our  higheft  admirfttiQiu 
^_  .  His  finnnefi  enables  him  to  keep  time  tlith  our 
indifferenee  acid  inienfibility*  We  admire  tod 
entirely  go  along  wiih  Hie  magnanimous  effort 
which  he  tnakeft  for  this  purpofe.  We  approve 
of  his  behaviour,  and  from  our  experience  of 
€he  common  weiJ&eOi  of  human  nature,  y^e  are 
furpriied,  aiad  i^onder  how  he  fbould  be  able  to 
a£fc  fi>  as  to  deferve  approbation^  Apjirobation, 
jnixed  and  animated  by  wonder  and  fhrprifey 
conftitutes  the  fentiment  which  is  ptoperly  called 
admiration,  of  which,  applaufe  is  the  natural 
expreffioni  as  hds  already  been  obfbrved* 
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Of  (hq/e  Pafjiona  which  take  their  tnigirijhdm  tt 
particular  turn  or  habit  of  the  ImaginatiofU 

EVEN  of  the  pai&ons  derived  from  the  im« 
agination,  thofe  which  take  their  origin 
from  a  peculiar  turn  or  habit  it  has  acquired^ 
though  they  may  be  acknowledged  tabe  per- 
fectly natural,  are,  however,  but  little  fympa^ 
thized  with.  The  imaginations  of  mankind, 
not  having  acquired  that  particular  turn,  cannot 
enter  into  them ;  and  fuch  paffions,  though  they 
may  be  allowed  to  be  almoft  unavoidable  in  fbme 
part  of  life,  are  always,  in  fome  meafure,  ridi- 
culous.   This  is  the  cafe  with  that  ftrong  at*^ 

3  tachment  * 


tadimeQt  which  iiaturajly  grows  up  befcween  two  t  b  c  iv 

perfo08  of  difierent  fexes,  who  have  long  fixed 
their  thoughts  upon  one  another.    Our  imagi- 
nation not  having  'nm  in  the  fame  channel  with 
that  of  the  lover,  we~  cannot  enter  into  the  eager- 
Qe&  of  his  emotions.     If  our  friend  has  been 
injured,  we  readily  iympadiize  with  his  refent- 
ment,  and  grow  angry  with  the  very  perfi>n  with 
whom  he  is  angry.    If  he  has  received  a  benefit, 
we  readily  enter  into  his  gratitude,  and  have  a 
very  high  ienie  of  the  merit  of  his  benefkaon 
But  if  he  is  in  love,  though  we  may  think  his 
paifion  juil  as  rea£bnable  as  any  of  the  kind,  yet 
we  never  think  ourielves  bound  to  coticeive  a 
paQion  of  the  lame  kind,  and  for4he  lame  perfon 
for  whom  he  has  conceived  it.     Hie  paffion 
appears  to  every  body,  but  the  man  who  feels  it, 
entirely  diiproportioned  to  the  value  of  the  ob* 
jeft ;  and  love,  though  it  is  pardoned  in  a  certaini 
age  becauie  we  kAow  it  is  n4tural9  is  alwayd 
laughed  at,  becaiife  we  cannot  enter  into  it    All 
(erious  and  ftrong  expreffions  of  it  appear  xiiL 
culous  to  a  thhrd  perlbn ;'  and  though  k  lover 
may  be  good  company  to  his  miflrefi,  he  is  fo  to 
nobody  elfe.    He  himfelf  is  fenfible  of  this ;  and 
as  long  as  he  continues  in  his  fdber  fei^,  en- 
deavours to  treat  his  own  paffion  with  raillery 
and  ridicule.     It  is  the  only  ftyle  in  which  we 
care  to  hear  of  it ;  becaitfe  it  is  the  only  ftyle  in 
whidh  we  ourfelves  are  dij^ofed  to  talk  of  it.^ 
We  grow  weary  cf  the  grave,  pedantic,  and  lon^« 
fetttenced  love  of  Cowley  and  Petrarca,  who 
never  have  done  with  exaggerating  the  violence 
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P  A  R  T  of  their  attachments ;  but  the  gaiety  of  Ovid, 
^*       and  the  gallantry  of  Horace,  are  always  agree« 
able. 

But  though  we  feel  no  proper  iympathy  with 
an  attachment  of  this  kind,  though  we  never 
approach  even  in  imagination  towards  conceiving 
a  paflion  for  that  particular  perfon,  yet  as  we 
either  have  conceived,  or  may  be  dilpofed  to 
conceive,  paffions  of  the  fame  kind,  we  readily 
enter  into  thofe  high  hopes  of  happinels  which 
are  proppfed  from  its  gratification,  as  well  as 
into  that  exquifite  diftrefs  which  is  feared  from 
its  difappointment.  It  interefls  us  not  as  a 
paflion,  but  as  a  fituation  that  gives  occafion  to 
other  paffions  which  intereft  us  ;  to  hope,  to 
fear,  and  to  diftrels  of  every  kind :  in  the  iame 
manner  as  in  a  defcription  of  a  fea  voyage,  it  is 
not  the  hunger  which  intereils  us,  but  the  dif^ 
trefs  which  that  hunger  occafions.  Though  we 
do  not  properly  enter  into  the  attachment  of 
the  lover,  we  readily  go  along  with  thofe  ex* 
pe£lations  of  romantic  happinels  which  he  de- 
rives from  it.  We  feel  how  natural  it  is  for  the 
mind,  in  a  certain  fitUation,  relaxed  with  indo- 
lence, and  fatigued  with  the  violence  of  defire, 
to  long  for  ferenity  and  quiet,  to  hope  to  find 
them  in  the  gratification  of  that  paffion  which 
diilradts  it,  and  to  frame  to  itfejf  the  idea  of 
that  life  of  pafloral  tranquillity  and  retirement 
which  the  elegant,  the  tender,  and  the  paffionate 
Tibullus  takes  fo  much  pleafure  in  defcribing; 
a  life  like  what  the  poets  defcribe  in  the  Fortu* 
liate  Ifjiandsi  a  Ufe  of  fiiendlhip,  liberty,  and 

repoie ; 
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repofe ;  free  from  labour,  and  fromcare,  and  from  sect. 
all  the  turbulent  paffions  which  attend  them.  ^ 
Even  fcenes  of  this  kind  intereft  us  mod,  when 
they  are  painted  rather  as  what  is  hoped,  than  as 
what  is  enjoyed.  The  groffnefs  of  that  paffion, 
which  mixes  with,  and  is,  perhaps,  the.  founda- 
tion of  love,  difappears  when  its  gratification  is 
far  off  and  at  a  diftance  ;  but  renders  the  whole 
offenfive,  when  defcribed  as  what  is  immedi- 
ately poflefled.  The  happy  paffion,  upon  this 
account,  interefts  us'  much  lefs  than  the  fearful 
and  the  melancholy.  We  tremble  for  whatever 
can  difappoint  fuch  natural  and  agreeable  hopes : 
and  thus  enter  into  all  the  anxiety,  and  concern, 
and  diflrefs  of  the  lover. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  in  fome  modem  tragedies 
and  romances,  this  pailion  appears  fo  wonder- 
fully interefling.  It  is  not  fo  much  the  love  of 
Caflalio  and  Monimia  which  attaches  us  in  the 
Orphan,  as  the  diflrefs  which  that  love  occafions* 
The  author  who  fhould  introduce  two  lovers,  in 
a  fcene  of  perfe6l  fecurity,  expreffing  their 
mutual  foodnefs  for  one  another,  would  excite 
laughter,  and  not  fympathy.  If  a  fcene  of  this 
kind  is  ever  admitted  into  a  tragedy,  it  is  always, 
in  fome  meafure,  improper,  and  is  endured,  not 
from  any  fjrmpathy  with  the  paffion  that  is  ex- 
prefTed  in  it,  but  from  concern  for  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  with  which  the  audience  forefee 
that  its  gratification  is  likely  to  be  attended. 

The  referve  which  the  laws  of  fociety  impofe 
upon  the  fair  fex,  with  regard  to  this  weaknefs, 
renders  it  more  peculiarly  diftrefsful  in  them^ 

%  and» 
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PART  futd^  ppon  tM  very  account,  mon  deeply  intei 

A^  .  wfting.     We  are  charmed  with  the  love  of 

Phfsdra,  as  it  is  exprefle4  ip  the  French  tragedy 

pf  that  name,  notwithftanding^  al}  the  extra* 

yagance  and  guilt  which  attend  iU    That  very 

extravagance  and  guilt  may  be  faid,  in  fome 

ineafure,  to  recommenjd  it  to  us.    Her  fear,  her 

ftuwt^,  her  remorfe,  her  horror,  her  defpair,  be# 

come  thereby  ipore  natural  and  interefting*   Al) 

(the  fecoodary  paflions,  if  I  piay  be  allowed  to 

pall  them  fo,  which  flrife  from  the  fituation  of 

Ipve,  become  nece^arily  more  furious  and  vio^ 

lent ;  apd  it  is  wjith  thefe  fecondary  paflions  only 

^at  we  pm  properlyvbe  faid  to  fympathize. 

Of  all  the  pai^ons,  however,  whiph  are  (b  ex« 

fxavagantly  djb^ri^pojrdoned  to  the  value  of  their 

ojbye^,  love  i^  the  oply  ope  that  appears,  even 

i§  the  weakeft  fninds,  to  have  any  thing  in  it 

t^t  is  ddier  graceful  qr  agreeable.    In  itfelf, 

^f^  <^all,  tho^gjb  it  may  be  ridiculous,  it  is  no(; 

{ifttur^Uy  odious ;  a^d  though  its  confequences 

^e  pfteQ  fatal  and  drieadful,  its  intentions  are 

Seldom  inifchievoifs.    And  tl]ien,  though  there  is 

little  propriety  in  the  paffion  itfelf,  there  is 

9  g9pd  deal  in  fome  of  thofe  which  always  ^Cf 

f^flfipany  it.     Th^e  is  in  love  a  ^rong  mixture 

of  hvmanity,   geperofity,  kindnefi,  friendihipf 

^l^em  i  paffions  with  which,  of  all  others,  for 

rj^^ibns  which  fliall  be  explained  immediately, 

we  have  the  greateft  propensity  to  iympathize, 

ev^  notwithilanding  we  are  fenfible  that  t^iey 

Zfe^  in  fi>me  meafure,  e^ cefliye.    The  fyn^pathy 

vWfib  ye  ffeej  Yfi^  them,  render?  thp  paffioi? 

which 
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which  they  accompany  lefi  diiagreeable,  and  s  B  c  T. 
fupports  it  in  our  imagination,  notwithllanding       ^* 
all  the  vices  which  commonly  go  along  with  it ; 
though  in  the  one  fex  it  Qeceflarily  leads  to  ^e 
laft  ruin  and  infamy ;  and  though  in  the  other, 
where  it  is  apprehended  to  be  leafl  fatal,  it  is 
ahnoft  always  attended  with  an  incapacity  tot 
labour,  a  negledt  of  duty,  a  contempt  of  fame, 
and   even   of  common  reputation,      Notwith* 
Handing  all  this,  the  degree  of  fenfibility  and 
generoiity  with  which  it  is  fuppofed  tp  be  ac- 
compamed,  renders  it;  to  many  the  objeEb  of 
vanity  ;  and  they  are  fond  of  appearing  capable 
of  feding  what  would  do  them  no  honour  if  they 
had  really  felt  it. 

It  is  for  a  reafon  of  the  fame  kind,  that  a  cer« 
t«.  rderv.-is  «cel&.y  ,kep  we  tdlf  of  our  aw, 
friends,  our  own  iludies,  our  owi^  ,|irofeffions« 
All  thefe  are  obje3;s  which  w^  p^nnot  expe6fc 
ihould  i^terefl  our  companions  in  the  fame  de? 
gree  in  which  they  intereft  us.  And  it  is  for 
want  of  this  referve,  that  the  oqe  half  of  man* 
kind  make  bad  company  to  the  other.  A  phi- 
lofopher  is  company  to  a  philofbpher  only ;  the 
member  of  a  club,  to  his  own  little  Knot  of 
qompanioQSf 


yoL.  I,  ^  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  un/bcial  Pqffions. 

THERE  is  another  fet  of  paffions,  which, 
though  derived  from  the  imagination,  yet 
before  we  can  enter  into  them,  or  regard  them 
as  graceful  or  becoming,  mull  always  be  brought 
down  to  a  pitch  much  lower  than  that  to  which 
undifciplined  nature  would  raife  them.  Thefe 
are,  hatred  and  refentment,  with  all  their  dif- 
ferent modifications.  With  regard  to  all  luch 
paflions,  our  fympathy  is  divided  between  the 
perfon  who  feels  them,  and  the  perfon  who  is 
the  obje6l  of  them.  The  interefts  of  thefe  two 
are  direftly  oppofite.  What  our  fympathy  with 
the  perfon  who  feels  them  would  prompt  us  to 
wifli  for,  our  fellow-feeling  with  the  other  would 
lead  us  to  fear.  As  they  are  both  inen,  we  are 
concerned  for  both,  and  our  fear  for  what  the 
one  may  fufier,  damps  our  refentment  for  what 
the  other  has  fuffered.  Our  fympathy,  therefore, 
with  the  man  who  has  received  the  provocation, 
neceffarily  falls  ftiort  of  the  paffion  which  natu- 
rally animates  him,  not  only  upon  account  of 
thofe  general  caufes  which  render  all  fympa- 
thetic  paflions  inferior  to  the  original  ones,  but 
upon  account  of  that  particular  caufe  which  is 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  our  oppofite  fympathy  with 
another  perfon.  Befqre  refentment,  therefore, 
can  become  graceful  and  agreeable,  it  mull  be 

.  more 
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more  humbled  and  brought  down  below  that  SECT, 
pitch  to  which  it  would  naturally  rife,  than  al-       ^' 
moft  any  other  paflion. 

Mankind,  at  the  fame  time,  have  a  veryftrong 
fenfe  of  the  injuries  that  are  done  to  another. 
The  villain,  in  a  tragedy  or  romance,  is  as  much 
the  objedt  of  our  indignation,  as  the  hero  is  that 
of  our  iympathy  and  affedtion.  We  deteil  lago 
as  much  as  we  efleem  Othello ;  and  delight  as 
much  in  the  puniihment  of  the  one,  as  we  are 
grieved  at  thediftrefs  of  the  other.  But  though 
mankind  have  fo  ftrong  a  fellow-feeling  with  the 
injuries  that  are  done  to  their  brethren,  they  do 
not  always  refent  them  the  more  that  the  fuflferer 
appears  to  refent  them.  Upon  moil  occafions, 
the  greater  his  patience,  his  mildnefs,  his  huma- 
nity, provided  it  does  not  appear  that  he  wants 
fpirit,  or  that  fear  was  the  motive  of  his  forbear- 
ance, the  higher  the  refentment  againft  the  per- 
fon  who  injured  him.  The  \amiablenefs  of  the 
character  exafperates  tlieir  fenfe  of  the  atrocity 
of  the  injury. 

Thefe  paffions,  however,  are  regarded  as  ne- 
ceflary  parts  of  the  chara6ter  of  human  nature. 
A  perfon  becomes  contemptible  who  tamely  fits 
ftill,  and  fubmits  to  infults,  without  attempting 
either  to  repel  or  to  revenge  them.  We  cannot 
enter  into  his  indifference  and  infenfibility :  we 
cadi  his  behaviour  mean-fpiritednefs,  and  are  as 
really  provoked  by  it  as  by  the  infolence  of  his  . 
adverikry.  Even  the  mob  are  enraged  to  fee  any 
man  fubmit  patiently  to  aiironts  and  ill  uiage. 
They  defire  to  fee  this  infojence  refented,  and 

B  2  '  refented 
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PART  refented  by  the  perfon  who  fuffers  from  it.  They 
ll^^  cry  to  him  with  fury,  to  defend,  or  to  revenge 
himfelf.  If*  his  indignation  loufes  at  lad,  they 
heartily  applaud,  and  fympathize  with  it.  It 
enlivens  their  own  indignation  againil  his  enemy, 
whom  they  rejoice  to  fee  him  attack  in  turn,  and 
are  as  really  gratified  by  his  revenge,  provided 
it  is  not  immoderate,  as  if  the  injury  had  been 
done  to  themielves. 

But  though  the  utility  of  thofe  paflions  to  the 
individual,  by  rendering  it  dangerous  to  infult 
or  injure  him,  be  acknowledged;  and  though 
their  utility  to  the  public,  as  the  guardians  of 
juflice,  and  of  the  equality  of  its  adminiftration, 
be  not  l^is  confiderable,  as  Ihall  be  ihewn  here- 
after ;  yet  there  is  ftill  fomething  di&greeable  in 
the  paffions  themfelves,  which  makes  the  ap- 
pearance of  them  in  other  men  the  n9.tural  ob- 
je6b  of  oiu-  averfion.  The  expreffion  of  an^ 
towards  any  body  prefent,  if  it  exceeds  a  bare 
intimation  that  we  are  ienlible  of  his  ill  ufage,  is 
regarded  not  only  as  an  infult  to  that  particular 
perfon,  but  as  a  nidenefs  to  the  whole  company. 
Refpe£i  for  them  ought  to  have  reftrained  us  from 
giving  way  to  fo  boiilerous  and  offenfive  an  emo- 
tion. It  is  the  remote  effects  of  thefe  paffions 
which  are  agreeable;  the  immediate  efie6ts  are 
mifchief  to  the  perfon  againil  whom  they  are 
directed.  But  it  is  the  immediate,  and  not  the 
remote  effe3;s  of  obje6ls  which  render  them 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  to  the  imaginatioQ.  A 
prifon  is  certainly  more  ufeful  to  the  public  than 
|t  palace }  and  the  perfon  who  founds  the  one  is 

generally 
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generally  dire6ted  by  a  much  jufter  fpirit  of  pa-  S  £  c  t; 

triotifin,  than  he  who  builds  the  other.     But  the  , ^^ 

immediate  effe^s  of  a  prifon,  the  confinement  of 
the  wretches  fhut  up  in  it,  are  diiagreeable ;  and 
the  imagination  either  does  not  take  time  to 
trace  out  the  remote  ones,  or  fees  them  at  too 
great  a  diftance  to  be  much  affe6led  by  them* 
A  prifbn,  therefore,  will  always  be  a  diCai^ee^ 
ableobjeft;  and  the  fitter  it  is  for  thepurpofe  for 
which  it  was  intended,  it  will  be  the  more  fo.  A 
palace,  on  the  contrary,  will  always  be  agree- 
able; yet  its  remote  efie6ts  may  often  be  in- 
convenient to  the  public.  It  may  ferve  to 
promote  luxury,  and  fet  the  example  of  the  dit 
folution  of  manners.  Its  immediate  efie^bs,  how- 
ever,  the  conveniency,  the  pleafure,  and  the 
gaiety  of  the  people  who  live  in  it,  being  all 
agreeable,  and  fuggefling  to  the  imagination  a 
thoufand  agreeable  ideas,  that  faculty  generally 
refts  upon  them,  and  feldom  goes  further  in 
tracing  its  more  diftant  confequences.  Trophies 
of  the  inftruments  of  mufic  or  of  agriculture,  imi- 
tated  in  painting  or  in  ftucco,  make  a  conunon 
and  an  agreeable  ornament  of  our  halls  and 
dining  rooms.  A  trophy  of  the  fame  kind,  com« 
pofed  of  the  inftruments  of  furgery,  of  difle6iing 
and  amputation-knives,  of  laws  for  cutting  the 
bones,  of  trepanning  inftruments,  &c.  would  be 
abfin-d  and  fhocking.  Inftniments  of  furgery, 
however,  are  alwa^ys  more  finely  poliftied,  and 
generally  more  nicely  adapted  to  the  purpofes 
for  which  they  are  intended,  than  inftruments 
of  agriculture.    The  remote  effe6ls  of  them  too, 

£  3  the 
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PART  the  health  of  the  patient,  is  agreeable ;  yet  a^ 
^^^^^  the  immediate  efFe^  of  them  is  pain  and  fuflfer- 
ing,  the  fight  of  them  always  difpleafes  us.  In- 
ftruments  of  war  are  agreeable,  though  their  im- 
mediate effe6b  may  feem  to  be  in  the  fame  man^ 
ner  pain  and  fuffering.  But  then  it  is  the  pain 
■  and  fuffering  of  our  enemies,  with  whom  we 
have  no  fympathy.  With  regard  to  us,  they  are 
immediately  connedled  with  the  agreeable  ideas 
of  courage,  vi6lory,  and  honour.  Tliey  are  them- 
felves,  therefore,  fuppofed  to  make  one  of  the 
nobleft  parts  of  drefs,  and  the  imitation  of  them 
one  of  the  fineft  ornaments  of  architefture.  It 
is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  qualities  of  the  mind» 
The  ancient  ftoics  were  of  opinion,  that  as  the 
world  was  governed  by  the  all-ruling  providence 
of  a  wife,  powerful,  and  good  God,  every  lingle 
event  ought  to  be  regarded,  as  making  a  necef- 
fary  part  of  the  plan  of  the  univerfe^  and  as  tend- 
ing to  promote  the  general  order  and  happinefs 
of  the  whole :  that  the  vices  and  follies  of  man- 
kind, therefore,  made  as  neoeflary  a  part  of  this 
plan  as  their  wifdom  or  their  virtue ;  and  by  that 
eternal  art  which  educes  good  from  ill,  were 
made  to  tend  equally  to  the  profperity  and  per- 
fection of  the  great  fyftem  of  nature.  No  (pe- 
culation of  this  kind,  however,  how  deeply  foeyer 
it  might  be  rooted  in  the  mind,  could  diminifh 
our  natural  abhorrence  for  vice,  whofe  imme- 
diate effefts  are  fo  deftrufl;ive,  and  whofe  re- 
mote ones  are  too  diflant  to  be  traced  by  the 
imagination. 
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It  i9th6  fani€^  c^^  with  thofe  paffions  we  have  sect. 
been  juil  now  cbnfidering.  Their  immediate 
effeds  are  ib  diiagreeable,  that  even  when  they 
are  moft juiUy  provoked,  there  is  Hill  fomething 
about  them  which  diigufU  us.  Thefe,  therefore, 
are  the.  only  paffions  .of  which  the  expreffions,  as 
I  formerly  obferved,  do  not  difpofe  and  prepare 
us  to  fympathize  with  them,  before  we  are  in- 
formed  of  the  caufe  which  excites  them.  The 
plaintive  voice  of  mifery,  when  heard  at  a  dit 
tance,  will  not  allow  us  to  be  indifferent  about 
the  perfon  from  whom  it  eomes.  As  foon  as  it 
ilrikes  our  ear,  it  interefls  us  in  his  fortune,  and, 
if  continued,  forces  us  almoftJnvojNintarily  to 
fly  to  his  affiftance.  The  fi^t  of  a  finiling  coun- 
tenance, in  the  fame  manner,  elevates  even  this 
penfive  into  that  gay  and  airy  mood,  which  dif- 
pofes  him  to  fympathize  with,  and  ihare  the  joy 
which  it  exprefles ;  and  he  feels  his  heart,  which 
with  thought  and  jeare  was  before  that  ihrunk 
and  deprefled,  inilantly  expanded  and  elated; 
But  it.  is  quite  otherwife  with  the  expreffions  of 
hatred  and  refentment.  The  hoarfe,  boiilerous, 
and  difcordant  voice  of  anger,  when  heard  at  a 
diftance,  infpires  us  either  with  fear  or  averfion. 
We  dp  not  fly  towards  it,  as  to  one  who  cries  out 
with  pain  and  agony.  Women,  and  men  of 
weak  nerves,  tremble  and  are  overcome  with 
fear,  though  fenfible  that  themfelves  are  not  the 
objects  of  the  anger.  They  conceive  fear,  how- 
ever,  by.  putting  themfelves  in  the  fituation  of 
the  perfon  who  is  fo.  Even  thofe  of  flouter 
hearts  are  diflurbed;  not  indeed  enough  to 
make  them  afraid,  but  enough  to  make  them 

E  4  angry  J 
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]^  A  R  T  angry ;  for  anger  is  the  paffion  which  they  would 
feel  in  the  fituation  of  the  other  perfon.  It  is 
the  fame  cafe  with  hatred.  Mere  expreffions  of 
Ipite  infpire  it  againfl  nobody,  but  the  man  who 
ufes  them.  Both  thefe  paffions  are  by  nature 
the  obje6l;s  of  our  averfion.  Their  dilS^eeable 
and  boiilerous  appearance  never  excites,  never 
prepares,  and  often  difturbs  our  iympathy. 
Grief  does  not  more  powerfiilly  engage  and  at- 
tra6t  us  to  the  perfbn  in  whom  we  obferve  it, 
than  thefe,  while  we  are  ignorant  of  their  caule, 
difguil  and  detach  us  from  him«  It  was,  itfeems, 
the  intention  of  Nature,  that  thofe  rougher  and 
more  unamiable  emotions,  which  drive  m^i  from 
one  another,  fhould  be  lefs  eafily  and  more  rarely 
communicated. 

When  mufic  imitates  the  modulations  of  grief 
or  joy,  it  either  anally  inQ)ires  ur  with  thofe 
pafflons,  or  at  leaft  puts  us  qi  the  mood  which 
diipofes  us  to  conceive  thenu  But  when  it  imi- 
tates th^  notes  of  anger,  it  inipires  us  with  &ar. 
Joy,  grief,  love,  admiration,  devotion,  are  all  of 
them  paffions  which  are  naturally  mufical.  Their 
natural  tones  are  all  loft,  clear,  and  melodious ; 
and  they  naturally  exprels  themfelves  in  periods 
which  are  diflinguiflied  by  regular  paufes,  and 
which  upon  that  account  are  eafily .  adiqited  to 
the  regular  returns  of  the  correQ)ondent  airs  of 
a  tune.  The  voice  of  anger,  on  the  contrary,  * 
and  of  all  the  pafBons  which  are  akin  to  it,  is 
harih  and  difcordant.  Its  periods  too  are  all  ir- 
regular, fometimes  very  longj  and  Ibmetiflies 
very  (hort,  and  diftinguiihed  by  no  r^;ular 
paidTes.  It  is  with  difficulty,  therefore,  that  mufic 

can 
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can  iatttate  any  oftbofe  paflions  ;  and  the  mufic  s  B  C  i^ 

winch  does  imitate  them  ia  not  the  mod  agree* , ^ 

allide.  A  whole  entertainment  m^y  confift,  with-> 
out  any  impropriety,  of  the  imitation  of  the 
ibdal  and  agreeable  paffions*  It  would  be  a 
ftrange  entertainment  which  confifted  altogether 
of  the  imitations  of  hatred  and  refentment. 

If  thofe  paffions  are  diiagreeable  to  the  ^c* 
tator,  they  are  not  leis  fo  to  the  p^on  who 
feels  them.  Hatred  and  anger  are  the  greateft 
pcMibn  to  the  happine&  of  a  good  mind.  There 
is,  in  the  very  feeling  of  thole  paffions,  Ibme* 
thing  harlh,  jarring,  and  conyulfive,  ibmething 
that  tears  and  diflra^ts  the  breaft,  and  is  alto* 
gether  deftru&ive  of  that  compofure  and  tran* 
quillity  of  mind  which  is  fo  neceflary  to  hap- 
pine&,  and  which  is  beft  promoted  by  the  con* 
trary  paffions  of  gratitude  and  love.  It  is  not 
the  value  of  what  they  lofe  by  the  perfidy  and 
ingratitude  of  thofe  they  live  with,  whieh  the 
generous  and  humane  are  moil  apt  to  regret« 
Whatever  they  may  have  loft,  they  can  generally 
be  very  hs^py  without  it.  What  moft  difturbs 
th^n  is  the  idea  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude 
exercifed  towards  themfelves ;  and  the  difcord* 
ant  and  diiagreeable  paffions  which  this  excites, 
Gonftitute,  in  their  own  opinion,  the  chief  part 
of  the  injury  which  they  fuffer. 

How  many  things  are  requifite  to  render  the 
gratification  of  refentment  completely  agree- 
able, and  to  make  the  fyeGtsAor  thoroughly  iym- 
patfaize  with  our  revenge?  The  provocation 
nmft  firft  of  aU  be  fuch  that  we  Ihould  become 
contemptible,  and  be  expofed  to  perpetual  in- 

fults. 
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PART  fults,  if  we  did  not,  in  fome  meafiire,  refent  it 
Smaller  offences  ,  are  always  better  negle£led; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  more  deQ)icable  than  that 
froward  and  captious  humour  which  takes  fire 
upon  every  flight  occafion  of  quarrel.  We 
ihould  refent  more  from  a  fenfe  of  the  pro- 
priety of  refentment,  from  a  fenfe  that  mankind 
expe6t  and  require  it  of  us,  than  becaufe  we 
feel  in  ourfelves  the  furies  of  that  dilagreeable 
paffion*  There  is  no  paffion,  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable,  concerning  whofe  juil-* 
nefe  we  ought  to  be  fo  doubtful,  concerning  whofe 
indulgence  we  ought  fo  carefully  to  confult  our 
natural  fenfe  of  propriety,  or  fo  diligently  to 
confider  what  will  be  the  fentiments  of  the  cool 
and  impartial  fpe6lator.  Magnanimity,  or  a  re- 
gard to  maintain  our  own  rank  and  dignity  in 
fociety,  is  the  only,  motive  which  can  ennoble 
the  exprelfions  of  this  difagreeable  paflion.  This 
motive  mufl  chara&erize  our  whole  ftyle  and  de- 
portment. Thefe  mull  be  plain,  open,  and  diredl ; 
determined  without  pofitivenefs,  and  elevated 
without  infolence  ;  not  only  free  from  petulance 
and  low  fcurrility,  but  generous,  candid,  and 
full  of  all  proper  regards,  even  for  the  perfon 
who  has  offended  us.  It  muft  appear,  in  fhort, 
from  ourx  whole  manner,  without  our  labouring 
affedtedly  to  exprels  it,  that  paflion  has  not'  ex- 
tinguifhed  our  humanity ;  and  that  if  we  yield, 
to  the  di6lates  of  revenge,  it  is  with  reluctance, 
from  neceflity,  and  in  confequence  of  great  and 
repeated  provocations.  When*  refentment  is 
guarded  and  qualified  in  this  manner,  it  may  be 
admitted  to  be  even  generous  and  noble. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP-  IV- 

Ofihejbcial  Pqffions. 

AS  it  is  a  divided  fympathy  which  renders 
the  whole  fet  of  paffions  jufl  now  men- 
tioned^  upon  mofl  occafions,  fo  ungraceful  and 
difagreeable  ;  fo  there  is  another  fet  oppofite  to 
thefe,  which  a  redoubled  iympathy  renders 
almoil  always  peculiarly  agreeable  and  becom* 
ing.  Generofity,  humanity,  kindnefs,  compaf* 
fion,  mutual  friendfhip  and  efteem,  all  the  focial 
and  benevolent  affe6tions,  when  expreifed  in  the 
comitenance  or  behaviour,  even  towards  thoie 
who  are  not  peculiarly  conne£ted  with  ourfdves, 
pleafe  the  indifferent  Q)e6);ator  upon  almofl  every 
ocq^on.  His  iympathy  with  the  perlbn  who 
feels  thofe  paflions,  exactly  coincides  with  his 
concern  for  the  perfon  who  is  the  object  of 
them.  The  intereil,  which,  as  a  man,  he  is 
obliged  to  take  in  the  happinefs  of  this  lail,  en« 
livens  his  fellow-feeling  with  the  fentiments  of 
the  other,  whofe  emotions  are  employed  about 
the  iame  obje61:.  We  have  always,  therefore, 
the  ilrongeft  difpofition  to  fympathize  with  the 
benevolent  affections.  They  appear  in  every 
refpe6l  agreeable  to  us.  We  enter  into  the  latis- 
faftion  both  of  the  perfon  who  feels  them,  and 
of  the  perfon  who  is  the  objefil  of  them.  For  as 
to  be  the  obje6i  of  hatred  and  indignation  gives 
more  pain  than  all  the  evil  which  a  brave  man 
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PART  can  feaf  from  his  enemies ;  fo  there  is  a  iatis- 
^     ^  faction  in  the  confcioufnefe  of  being  beloved, 
which,  to  a  perfon  of  delicacy  and  fenfibility,  is 
of  more  importance  to  happinefs,  than  all  the 
advantage  which  he  can  expert  to  derive  from 
it     What  charafter  is  fo  deteftable  as  that  of 
one  who  takes  pleafure  to  fow  diflenfion  among 
friends,  and  to  turn  their  moil  tender  love  into 
mortal  hatred  ?  Yet  wherein  does  the  atrocity  of 
this  to  much  abhorred  injury  confift  ?  Is  it  in 
depriving  thepi  of  the  frivolous  good  offices, 
which,  ^ad   their  friendihip    continued,  they 
might  have  expe3;ed  from  one  another  ?  It  is  in 
depriving  thein  of  that  ftiendfhip  itlelf,  in  robbing 
them   of  each  other's    afie6tions,  from  which 
both  derived  fo  much  fatisfa6tion  ^  it  is  in  dif- 
turbing  the  harmony  of  their  hearts,  and  putting 
an  end  to  that  happy  commerce  which .  had  be- 
fore fubfiiled  between  them.     Thefe  afre£iions, 
that  harmony,  this  commerce,  are  felt,  not  only 
ly  the  tender  and  the  delicate,  but  by  the  rudeft 
vulgar  of  mankind,  to  be  of  more  importance  to 
happinefs  than  all  the  little  fervices  which  could 
be  expected  to  flow  from  them. 

The  fentiment  of  love  is,  in  itfelf,  agreeable 
to  the  perfon  who  feels  it.  It  fooths  and  com- 
pofes  the  breaft,  feems  to  favour  the  vital  mo- 
tions, and  to  promote  the  healthful  flate  of  the 
human  conilitution ;  and  it  is  rendered  ftill 
more  delightful  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  the 
gratitude  and  iati^fa&ion  which  it  muft  excite 
in  him  who  is  the  objeS;  of  it.  Their  mutual  re- 
gard renders  them  happy  in  one  another,  and 

fympathy. 
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fympathy,  with  this  mutual  regard,  makes  them  sect. 
agreeable  to  every  bther  perfon.  With  what  ^ 
pleafure  do  we  look  upon  a  family,  through  the 
whole  of  which  reign  mutual  love  and  efteem, 
where  the  parents  and  children  are  companions 
for  one  another,  without  any  other  difference 
than  what  is  made  by  relpe^ul  affection  on  the 
one  fide,  and  kind  indulgence  on  the  other ; 
where  freedom  and  fondnefs,  mutual  raillery  and 
mutual  kindnels,  ihow  that  no  oppofition  of 
intereft  divides  the  brothers,  nor  any  rivalihip  of 
favour  fets  the  fifters  at  variance,  and  where 
every  thing  prefents  us  with  the  idea  of  peace, 
cheeriulneis,  harmony,  and  contentment  ?  On 
the  contrary,  how  uneaiy  are  we  made  when  we 
go  into  a  houfe  in  which  jarring  contentioo  fets 
one  half  of  thofe  who  dwell  in  it  againll  the 
other;  where,  amidft  ajSfe£ted  finoothnefs  and 
complai&nce,  fuJ^icious  looks  and  fudden  ftarts 
of  paifion  betray  the  mutual  jealoufies  which 
bum  within  them,  and  which  are  every  moment 
ready  to  burfl  out  through  all  the  reftraints 
which  the  prefence  of  the  company  impofes  ? 

Thofe  amiable  paffions,  even  when  they  are 
ackowledged  to  be  exceffive,  are  never  regarded 
with  averfioUt  There  is  fomething  agreeable 
even  hi  the  weaknefs  of  friendfhip  and  humanity. 
The  toQ  tender  mother,  the  too  indulgent  father, 
the  too  generous  and  afFe£Honate  friend,  may 
fometimes,  perhaps^  on  account  of  the^  foftnefs 
of  their  natures,  be  looked  upon  with  a  fpecies 
^^  pityj  hi  which,  however,  there  is  a  mixture 
of  love,  but  can  never  be  regarded  with  hatred 
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PART  and  averfion,  nor  even  vrith  contempt,  uniefs  by 
^-  .  the  moil  brutal  and  worthlefi  of  mankind.  It 
is  always  with  concern,  with  fjrmpathy  and 
kindneik,  that  we  blame  them  for  the  extra- 
vagance of  their  attachment  •  There  is  a  help- 
leflheis  in  the  charai5ler  of  extreme  humanity 
which  more  than  any  thing  interefts  our  pity. 
There  is  nothing  in  itfelf  which  renders  it  either 
ungraceful  or  dilagreeable.  We  only  regret 
that  it  is  unfit  for  the  world,  becaufe  the  world 
is  unworthy  of  it,  and  becaufe  it  muft  expofe  the 
perfon  who  is  endowed  with  it  as  a  prey  to  the 
perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  infinuating  falfehood, 
and  to  a  thoufand  pains  and  uneafinefTes,  which, 
of  all  men,  he  the  leaft  deferves  to  feel,  and 
which  generally  too  he  is,  of  all  men,  the  leaft 
capable  of  fupporting.  It  is  quite  otherwife 
with  hatred  and  refentment.  Too  violent  a 
propenfity  to  thofe  deteftable  paffions,  renders  a 
perfon  the  obje£fc  of  univerfal  dread  and  abhor* 
rence,  who,  like  a  wild  beail,  ought,  we  think,  to 
be  hunted  out  of  all  civil  fociety. 


ssc 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  ihe  felfijli  Pqffims. 

BESIDES  thofe  two  oppofite  fets  of  paffions, 
the  focial  and  unfocial,  there  is  another 
which  holds  a  fort  of  middle  place  between 
them;  is  never  either  fo  graceful  as  is  fome- 

times 
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times  the  one  jet,  nor  is  ever  fo  odious  as  is  9  £  c  T. 
fometimes  the  other.  Gxief  and  joy,  when  con-  ^ 
cdved  upon  account  of  our  own  private  good 
or  bad  fortune,  conflitute  this  third  fet  of  paf- 
fions.  Even  when  exceffive,  they  are  never 
fo  diiagreeable  as  exceffive  refentment,  becaufe 
no  oppofite  fympathy  can  ever  interefl  us  againft 
them :  and  when  moil  fuitable  to  their  objefts, 
they  are  never  fo  agreeable  as  impartial  huma* 
nity  and  juft  benevolence ;  becaufe  no  double 
fympathy  can  ever  intereft  us  for  them.  There 
is,  however,  this  difference  between  grief  and 
joy,  that  we  are  generally  moft  difpofed  to 
fympathize  with  finall  joys  p.nd  great  forrows. 
The  man  who,  by  fome  fudden  revolution  of 
fortune,  is  lifted  up  all  at.  once  into  a  condition 
of  life,  greatly  above  what  he  had  formerly 
lived  in,  may  be  afiured  that  the  congratulations 
of  his  bell  friends  are  not  all  of  them  perfeftly 
fincere.  An  upftart,  tliough  of  the  greatell 
merit,  is  generally  difagreeable,  and  a  fentiment 
of  envy  commonly  prevents  us  from  heartily 
fjmpathizing  with  his  joy.  If  he  has  any  judg- 
ment, he  is  fenfible  of  this,  and  inflead  of  ap- 
pearing to  be  elated  with  his  good  fortune,  he 
endeavours,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  fmother  his 
joy,  and  keep  down  that  elevation  of  mind  with 
which  his^  new  circumftances  naturally  iiifpire 
him.  He  affedls  the  fame  plainnels  of  drefs, 
and  the  fame  modefty  of  behaviour,  which 
became  him  in  his  former  flation.  He  redou- 
bles his  attention  to  his  old  friends,  and  endea- 
vours more  than ,  ever  to  be  humble,  affiduous, 

and 
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PART  and  complaifant    And  this  is  the  bdiavio«ir 

^ ^  which  in  his  fitoation  we  mo&  approve  of; 

beeaufe  we  expedt,  it  ieems,  that  he  fliould  have 
more  fympatJxy  with  our  envy  and  averfion  to 
his  happinefi,  than  we  have  with  his  happinefii. 
It  is  feldom  that  with  all  this  he  fucceeds*  We 
(u^e6t  the  fincerity  of  his  humilily,  and  he 
grows  weary  of  this  conilraint.  In  a  little  time, 
therefore,  he  generally  leaves  all  his  old  fiiends 
behind  him,  fome  of  the  meaneft  of  them  ex- 
cepted, who  may,  perhaps,  condefcend  to  become 
his  dependents :  nor  does  he  alwaysacquire any 
new  ones ;  the  pride  of  his  new  connections 
is  as  much  afironted  at  finding  him  their  equal, 
as  that  of  his  old  ones  had  been  by  his  becom* 
ing  their  fuperior:  and  it  requires  the  moil 
obftinate  and  perfevering  modefty  to  atone  for 
this  mortification  to  either.  He  generally  grows 
weary  too  foon,  and  is  provoked,  by  the  fiiUen 
and  fui^icious  pride  of  the  one,  and  by  the 
faucy  contempt  of  the  other,  to  treat  the  i|rfl 
with  negledt,  and  the  fecond  with  petulance, 
tiU  at  lafl  he  grows  habitually  iniblent,  and 
forfeits  the  efi^eem  of  all.  If  the  chief  part  of 
human  happinefs  arifes  from  the  confcioufiiefs 
of  being  beloved,  as  I  believe  it  does,  thofe  fud- 
den  changes  of  fortune  feldom  contribute  much 
to  happinefs.  He  is  happieil  who  advances 
more  gradually  to  greatnefi,  whom  the  public 
deftines  to  every  ftep  of  his  preferment  long 
before  he  arrives  at  it,  in  whom,  upon  that 
account,  when  it  comes,  it  can  excite  no  extra- 
vagant joy,  and  with  regard  to  whom  it  cannot 

reafonably 
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Nafimnbly  creitle  eithcir  any  ^dkiufyinlkofo  s-i^o'm^ 
ke  ovartakep,  or  any  eavy  ib  thofe  he  leaves 
behindL 

Manldady  however,  more  readily  iympathkf^ 
with  ^U)fk  fmaUer  joy«  which  flow  &os$^  lefs 
importaat  caufes.  It  U  decent  to  be  hui^ibii 
imidft  great  prof}>erity;  but  we  can  fearer 
€Xfte&  too  much  fatisia£tion  in  all  ^e  Ijttift 
occurrences  of  common  life,  'm  the  compitAy 
with  which  we  ^peot  the  evening  l^ft  i^iglH^  ift 
the  entertainment  that  wias  fet  befoi*e  uis,  in 
what  was  faid  aind'  what  was  donei  ia  all  th^ 
Httle  iacidents  of  the  pnefent  eonveriation,  abd 
in  all  thdfe  frivolous  nothings  wJiich  fill  up  th« 
void  of  human  life.  Nothing  is  more  gi^cefi4 
than  habitual  cfaeerfulnefs,  whidi  is  always 
founded  upon  a  peculiar  rdiifli  for  ail  t^e  ItttiL^ 
pleafiuiea  which  common  occurrences  afford* 
We  readily  fympathize  with  it:  it  inipires  U9 
with  the  lame  joy,  and  makes  every  trifle  turn 
up  to  us  in  the  ikme  agreeable  arpe6t  in  which 
it  prefents  itself  to  the  perfon  endowed  with 
diis  haj^y  difpofition.  Hence  it  is  that  youths 
the  fesdbn  of  gaiety^  fi>  ea£ly  engages  our  affec» 
tions.  That  propenfity  to  joy  which  feems  even 
to  animate  the  bloom,  and  to  iparkle  from  the 
eyes  of  youth  and  beauty,  though  in  a  perfon 
ofthe  fiune  fex,  exalts,  even  the  aged,  to  a  more 
joyous  mood  than  ordinary.  They  forget,  for  a 
time,  their  infirmities,  and  abandon  themfelves 
to  thofe  agreeable  ideas  and  emotions  to  which 
they  have  long  been  Grangers,  but  which,  wh^A 
the  prefenoe  of  £0  much  happineft  recalls  them 
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P  A  R  T  to  tiieir  breall^  take  their  place  there,  Hke  old 
^    ,  acquaintance,  from  whmn  diey  are  fony  to  have 
ever  been  parted,  and  whom  they  embrace  more 
heartily  upon  account  of  this  long  reparation. 

It  is  quite  othenvife  with  grief.  &nall  vexa- 
tions excite  no  fympathy,  but  deep  affliftion 
calls  forth  the  greateit  The  man  who  is  made 
iineaiy  by  every  little  diiagreeable  incident, 
who  is  hurt  if  either  the  cook  or  the  butler  have 
failed  in  the  leail  article  of  their  duty,  who  feeb 
every  defed;  in  the  higheft  ceremonial  of  polite- 
nefi,  whether  it  be  ihewn  to  Inmfelf  or  to  any 
other  perfon,  who  takes  it  ami&  that  his  intimate 
friend  did  not  bid  him  good«morrow  when  they 
met  in  the  forenoon,  and  that  his  brother  hummed 
a  tune  all  the  time  he  himfelf  was  telling  a 
ilory ;  who  is  put  out  of  himiour  by  the  bad- 
nefi  of  the  weather  when  in  the  country,  by 
the  badnefs  of  the  roads  when  upon  a  journey, 
and  by  the  want  of  company,  and  dulnefi  of  all 
public  diverfions  when  in  town ;  fuch  a  perfon, 
I  &y,  though  he  fhould  have  fome  reafon,  will 
ieldom  meet  with  much  lympathy.  Joy  is  a 
pleaiant  emotion,  and  we  gladly  abandon  our- 
felves  to  it  upon  the  ilightefl  occafion.  We 
readily,  therefore,  fympathize  with  it  in  others, 
whenever  we  are  not  prejudiced  by  envy.  But 
grief  is  painful,  and  tiie  mind,  even  when  it  is 
our  own  misfortune,  naturally  refifb  and  recoils 
from  it.  We  would  endeavour  either  not  to 
conceive  it  at  all,  or  to  fhake  it  off  as  foon  as 
we  have  conceived  it  Our  averfion  to  grief 
wiU  not,  indeed)  always  hinder  us  from  con* 

ceiving 
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occafions,  but  it  conllantly  prevents  us  from  ^ ^ 

fympathizing  with  it  in  others  when  excited  by 
Ae  like  firivolous  caufes:  for  our  iympathetic 
paffions  are  always  leis  irrefiftible  than  our 
original  ones.  There  is,  befides,  a  malice  in 
mankind,  which  not  only  prevents  all  lympathy 
with  little  uneafinefles,  but  renders  them  in  fome 
meafure  diverting.  Hence  the  delight  which 
we  all  take  in  raillery,  and  in  the  fmall  vexation 
^ch  we  obferve  in  our  companion,  when  he 
is  pufhed,  and  urged,  and  teafed  upon  all  fides. 
Men  of  the  moil  ordinary  good-breeding  dii^ 
femble  the  pain  which  any  little  incident  may 
give  them ;  and  thofe  who  are  more  thoroughly 
formed  to  fociety,  turn,  of  their  own  accord, 
ail  iiich  incidents  into  raillery,  as  they  know 
their  companions  wiU  do  for  them.  The  habit 
which  a  man,  who  lives  in  the  world,  has  ac- 
quired of  confidering  how  every  thing  that 
concerns  himfelf  will  appear  to  othjers,  makes 
thofe  frivolous  calamities  turn  up  in  the  fame 
ridiculous  light  to  him,  in  which  he  knows  they 
will  certainly  be  confidered  by  them. 

Our  fympathy,  on  the  contrary,  with  deep 
diftrefi,  is  very  flrong  and  very  fincere.  It  is 
unneceflary  to  give  an  inftance.  We  weep  even 
at  the  feigned  reprefentation  of  a  tragedy.  If 
you  labour,  therefore,  under  any  fignal  calamity, 
if  by  fome  extraordinary  misfortune  you  are 
faDen  into  poverty,  into  difeafes,  into  difgrace 
and  di&ppointment ;  even  though  your  own 
fault  may  have  been,  in  part,  the  occafion,  yet 
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f  /tKT  you  may  generally  depend  vqpon  die  fiacereft 
^  fympatfayof  all  your  friends,  and,  as  far  aa 
intereft  and  honour  will  permit,  upon  their 
kindeft  afliflance  too.  l^t  if  your  misfortune 
is  not  of  this  dreadful  kind,  if  you  have  only 
been  a  little  baulked  in  your  ambition,  if  you 
have  only  been  jilted  by  your  miftreis,  or  are 
only  hen-pecked  by  your  wife,  lay  your  account 
with  the  railleiy  of  all  your  aequaintance« 
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SECTION  III. 

OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  PROSPERITY  AND  ADVERSITY 
UPOK  THE  JUDOlfBNT  OF  MANKIND  WITH  RE- 
GARD TO  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  ACTION  ;  AND  WHY 
rr  IS  MORE  EASY  TO  OBTAIN  THEIR  APPROBA* 
TION  m  THE  ONE  STATE  THAN  IN  THE  OTHER. 

CHAP.  I. 

That  though  our  Jynrvpathy  with  forrtm  is  gene-' 
rally  a  more  lively  Jerifation  than  ourjympathy 
mthjoj/j  it  commonly  Jails  much  morejhort  of 
the  violence  of  what  is  naturally  felt  by  the 
per/on  principally  concerned. 

OUR  fympathy  with  forrow,  though  not  more  sect. 
real,  has  heen  more  taken  notice  of  than  .  ^^ 
our  iyinpathy  with  joy.  The  word  fympathy, 
in  its  moil  proper  and  primitive  fignification, 
denotes  our  fellow-feeling  with  the  fiifferings, 
not  that  with  the  enjoyments,  of  others.  A  late 
ingenious  and  fubtile  philpfopher  thought  it 
neceflary  to  prove,  by  arguments,  that  we  had  a 
real  iympathy  with  joy,  and  that  congratulation 
was  a  principle  of  human  nature.  Nobody,  I 
believe,  ever  thought  it  neceflary  to  prove  that 
companion  was  fuch. 

Firft  of  all,  our  fympathy  with  forrow  is,  in 
fome  fenfe,  more  univerial  than  that  with  joy. 
Though  forrow  is  excefiive,  we  may  ftill  have 
&me  fellow-feeling  with  It.    What  we  feel  does 
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PART  not,  indeed)  in  this  cafe,  amount  to  that  eottt^ 
^'  ,  plete  fympathy,  to  that  perfect  harmony  and 
correQ)ondence  of  fentiments  which  conflitutes 
approbation.  We  do  ncrt  weep,  and  exclaim, 
and  lament,  with  the  fuflerer.  We  are  fenfible, 
on  the  contrary,  of  his  weaknels  and  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  paffion,  and  yet  often  fed 
a  very  ienfible  concern  upon  his  account.  But 
if  we  do  not  entirely  enter  into,  and  go  along 
with,  the  joy  of  another,  we  have  no  fort  of 
regard  or  fellow-feeling  for  it.  The  man  who 
ikips  and  dances  about  with  that  intemperate 
and  fenfeleis  joy  which  we  cannot  accompany 
him  in,  is  the  object  of  our  contempt  and  indig- 
nation. 

Fain  befides,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  is  a 
more  pungent  fenfation  than  pleafure,  and  oiu: 
fympathy  with  pain,  though  it  falls  greatly 
ihort  of  what  is  naturally  fdt  by  the  fufiferer,  is 
generally  a  more  lively  and  diftin£fc  perception 
than  our  iympathy  with  pleafmre,  though  this 
laft  often  approaches  more  nearly,  as  I  fliall 
ihew  immediately,  to  the  natural  vivacity  of  the 
original  paffion. 

Over  and  above  all  this,  we  oflen  itrugjgle  to 
keep  down  our  fympathy  with  the  forrow  oi 
others.  Whenever  we  are  not  under  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  fufTerer,  we  endeavour,  for  our 
own  fake,  to  fupprefs  it  as  much  as  we  can,  and 
we  are  not  alwa3rs  fucceisful.^  The*  oppofition 
which  we  mgke  to  it,  and  the  relu£laiK;e  with 
which  we  yield  to  it,  neceflarily  oblige  us  to 
take  more  particular  notice  of  it*    But  we  never 

have 
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have  occafion  to  make  this  oppofition  to  our  s  B  c  T. 
fympathy  with  joy.  If  there  is  any  envy  in  the  .  J°i 
cafe^  w^  never  feel  the  leall  propeniity  towards 
It;  and  if  there  is  none,  we  give  way  to  it  with- 
out any  reluctance.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  are 
always  aihamed  of  our  own  envy,  we  often  pr^ 
tend,  and  fometimes  really  wiih  to  fympathize 
with  the  joy  of  others,  when  by  that  diiagreeable 
fentiment  we  are  difqualified  from  doing  fb» 
We  are  glad,  we  fay,  on  account  of  our  neighs 
hour's  ff)od  fortune,  when  in  our  hearts,  per- 
haps,  we  are  really  forry»  We  often  feel  a  lym- 
pathy  with  ibrrow  when  we  would  wiih  to  be  rid 
of  it ;  and  we  often  mifs  that  with  joy  when  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  it.  The  obvious  obferva* 
tion,  therefore,  which  it  naturally  falls  in  our 
way  to  make,  is,  that  our  propenfity  to  fympa^ 
thike  with  forrow  muft  be  very  ftrong,  and  our 
inclination  to  fympathize  with  joy  very  weak. 

Notwithftanding  this  prejudice,  however,  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that,  when  there  is  no 
envy  in  the  cafe,  our  propenfity  to  fympathize 
with  joy  is  much  itronger  than  our  propenfity  to 
fympathize  with  forrow ;  and  that  our  fellow* 
feeihig  fbr  the  agreeable  emotion  approaches 
much  more  nearly  to  the  vivacity  of  what  is 
naturally  felt  by  the  perfons  principally  coiir 
cemed,  than  that  which  we  conceive  fpr  the 
paiofidone. 

We  have  ibme  indulgence  for  that  exceffive 
grief  which  we  cannot  entirely  go  along  with* 
We  know  what  a  prodigious  effi>rt  is  requifite 
before  the  fiifferer  can  bring  down  his  emotions 
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FART  ti^ooitij^ete  haraiony  and  concord  witii^thofe  of 
^  4lie  fpe£tfttor.  Though  he  fails,  therefore,  "we 
eafily  pardon  him«  But  we  have  no  fuq^  indol- 
gence  fof  the  intemperance  of  joy ;  becaufe  we 
ai^  not  confcious  that  any  fuch  vait  effort  is  re- 
^uiiite  to  bring  it  down  to  what  we  can  aitirely 
-^ter  into.  The  man  who,  under  the  greateft 
<^alamities,  can  command  his  fbrrow,  ieems  wot- 
^y  of  the  higheft  acbniration  ;  but  he  who,  in 
•the  fulnefs  of  profperity,  can  in  the  lame  manner 
•mailer  bis  joy,  feems  hardly  to.  deierve  any 
praife.  We  are  lenfible  that  there  is  a  much 
wider  interval  in  the  one  ca&  than  in  the  other, 
4>etween  what  is  naturally  felt  by  the  perfoa 
principally  concerned,  and  what  the  fped;ator 
c»n  entirely  go  along  with. 

What  can  be  added  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
man  who  is  in  health,  who  is  out  of  debt,  and 
han  a  clear  confcience  ?  To  one  in  this  fituation, 
4all  acceflions  of  fortune  may  properly  be  faid  to 
be  fuperfluous ;  and  if  he  is  much  elevated  upon 
^account  of  them,  it  mud  be  the  efie6fc  of  the 
moft  frivolous  levity.  This  fituation,  however, 
may  very  well  be  called  the  natural  and  ordinary 
itate  of  mankind*  Nothwithllanding  the  pre- 
fent  mifery  and  depravity  of  the  world,,  fo  juflly 
lamented,  this  really  is  the  ftate  of  the  greater 
part  of  men.  The  greater  part  of  men,  there«> 
fore,  cannot  find  any  great  difficulty  in  elevating 
themfelves  to  all  the  joy  which  any  acceffion  to 
this  fituation  can  well  excite  in  their  companion* 

But  though  little  can  be  adddd  to  this  ilate, 
much  may  be  taken  from  it*    Though  betw^ea 
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^119 condition  and  the  higheft pitch  ef  human  sect* 
pio^penty^  the  interval  is  but  a  trifle ;  between  j^ 
it  and  the  loweft  depth  of  miiery  the  diftance  is 
immenfe  and  prodigious.  Adverfity,  on  this  ac» 
county  neceflarlty  deprefles  the  mind  of  the 
fiifferer  much  more  below  its  natural  ftate,  than 
proiperily  can  elevate  him  above  it.  The  fpec* 
tator,  therefore,  mufl;  find  it  much  more  difficult 
to  fympathize  entirely,  and  keep  per&£t  time, 
with  his  forrow,  than  thoroughly  to  enter  into 
his  joy,  and  mufl  depart  much  further  from  his 
own  natural  and  ordinary  tempar  of  mind  in  the 
one  cafe  than  in  the  other.  It  is  on  this  ac* 
count,  that  though  our  fympathy  with  forrow  is 
often  a  more  pungent  fenfation  than  our  fym« 
pathy  with  joy,  it  always  falls  much  more  ihort 
of  the  violence  of  what  is  naturaUy  felt  by  the 
peribn  principally  concerned. 

It  is  agree^le  to  fympathize  with  joy ;  and 
wherever  envy  does  not  oppofe  it,  our  heart 
abandons  itfelf  with  latisfa£tion  to  the  higheft 
tran^Kurts  of  that  delightful  fentiment.  But  it 
is  painful  to  go  along  with  grief,  and  we  always 
enter  into  it  with  reluctance  *•    When  we  attend 

*  It  has  been  objeded  to  me  that  as  I  found  the  fentunent  of  a]>« 
prabationt  which  is  always  agreeable^  upon  fympathy^  if  is  incon« 
ffteat  with  my  iyftem  to  acUmt  any  diftgreeable  fympathy.  J  anfwa^ 
dut  in  the  fentiment  of  approbation  there  are  two  things  to  be  taken 
notice  of;  firft,  the  fympathetic  paflion  of  the  fpedlator;  and 
lecoiidly»  the  emotion  which  ariies<  from  hie  oUerving  the  perMk 
coincidence  between  this  fympathetic  paffion  in  himielfy  and  th« 
original  paffion  in  the  perfon  principally  concerned.  This  laft  emo- 
tioDf  in  which  the  fentiment  of  approbation  properly  eonfiAsy  Is  always 
agreeable  and  delightf uL  The  other  may  eithei:  tw  agreeable  or  dk* 
agreeable  9  according  to  the  nature  of  the  original  paffioni  whole 
features  ttmua  always^ blome  meafure^ retain. 
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p  A  R  T  to  the  reprefentation  of  a  tragedy,  we  ftxugg^ 
againft  that  iympathetic  forrow  which  the  en-' 
tertainment  infpires  as  long  as  we  can,  and  we 
give  way  to  it  at  lad  only  when  we  can  no 
longer  avoid  it:  we  even  then  endeavour  to 
cover  our  concern  from  the  company.  If  we 
fhed  any  tears,  we  carefully  conceal  tliem,  and 
are  afraid,  left  the  fpe6l;ators,  not  entering  into 
this  exceffive  tendemefs,  fhould  regard  it  as 
effeminacy  and  weaknefs«  The  wretch  whoie 
misfortunes  call  upon  our  compaffion  feels  with 
what  reluctance  we  are  likely  to  enter  into  his 
forrow,  and  therefore  propofes  his  grief  to  us 
with  fear  and  hefitation :  he  even  fmothers  the 
half  of  it,  and  is  alhamed,  upon  account  of  this 
hard-heartednefs  of  mankind,  to  give  vent  to  the 
fulneft  of  his  affli£tion«  It  is  otherwife  with  the 
man  who  riots  in  joy  and  fuccefs.  Wherever 
envy  does  not  interefl  us  againft  him,  he  expeCts 
our  completefl  fympathy.  He  does  not  fear, 
therefore,  to  announce  himfelf  with  fhouts  of 
exultation,  in  full  confidence  that  we  are  heartily 
diQK>fed  to  go  along  with  him» 

Why  fhould  we  be  more  afhamed  to  weep  tiian 
to  laugh  before  company  ?  We  may  oflen  have  as 
real  occafion  to  do  the  one  as  to  do  the  other : 
but  we  always  feel  that  the  fpe6tators  are  more 
likely  to  go  along  with  us  in  the  agreeable,  than 
in  the  painful  emotion.  It  is  always  miferable  to 
complain,  even  when  we  are  opprefTed  by  the 
inofl  dreadful  calamities.  But  die  triumph  of 
victory  is  not  always  ungraceful.  Prudence,  in- 
deed, would  oflen  ftdvife  us  to  bear  our  profpe- 
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rtty  with  more  moderation ;  becaufe  prudence  i  E  c  r- 
would  teach  us  to  avoid  that  envy  which  this      "^ 
very  triumph  is,  more  than  any  thing,  apt  to 
excite. 

How  hearty  are  the  acclamations  of  the 
mob,  who  never  bear  any  envy  to  their  fu- 
periors,  at  a  triumph  or  a  public  entry  ?  And 
how  fedate  and  moderate  is  commonly  their 
grief  at  an  execution  ?  Our  forrow  at  a  funeral 
generally  amoimts  to  no  more  than  an  effedled 
gravity ;  but  our  mirth  at  a  chriftening  or  a  mar.^ 
riage,  is  always  from  the  heart,  and  without  any 
afie3;ation.  Upon  thefe,  and  all  fuch  joyous 
occaifions,  our  fatisfa6tion,  though  not  fo  durable, 
is  often  as  lively  as  that  of  the  perfons  princi- 
pally  concerned*  Whenever  we  cordially  con- 
gratulate our  friends,  which,  however,  to  the  diC* 
grace  of  human  nature,  we  do  but  feldom,  their 
joy  literally  becomes  our  joy :  we  are,  for  the 
moment,  as  happy  as  they  are :  our  heart  Iwells 
and  overflows  with  real  pleafure :  joy  and  com* 
placency  l^arlde  from  our  eyes,  and  animate 
every  feature  of  our  countenance,  and  every 
gefture  of  our  body* 

But  on  the  contrary,  when  we  condole  with 
our  friends  in  their  afflictions,  how  little  do  we 
feel,  in  companion  of  what  they  feel  ?  We  fit 
down  by  them,  we  look  at  them,  and  while  they 
relate  to  us  the  cireumftances  of  their  misfortune, 
we  liften  to  them  with  gravity  and  attention. 
But  while  their  narration  is  every  moment  inter- 
rupted by  thofe  natural  burfts  of  paffion  which 
often  feem  almoft  to  choak  them  in  the  midft  of 
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p  A  R  T  it ;  how  far  are  the  languid  raiotions  of  our 
^  hearts  iron  keeping  time  to  tlie  traniports  of 
theirs  ?  We  may  be  ieniible,  at  the  iame  time^ 
that  their  paffion  is  natural,  and  no  greater  thaa 
what  we  ourfelves  might  feel  upon  the  like  oc- 
cafion.  We  may  even  inwardly  reproach  ouri^ 
felves  with  our  own  want  of  fenfibility,  and  per- 
haps, on  that  accoimt,  work  ourfelves  up  into  an 
artificid  fympathy,  which,  however,  when  it  i» 
raifed,  is  always  the  flighteft  and  mofl  tranfitory 
imaginable  ;  and  generally,  as  foon  as  we  have 
left  the  room,  vanifhes,  and  is  gone  for  ever. 
Natiu'e,  it  ieems,  when  (he  loaded  us  with  our 
own  forrows,  thought,  they  were  enough,  and 
therefore  did  not  command  us  to  take  any  fur- 
ther  {hare  in  thofe  of  others,  than  what  was 
neceflary  to  prompt  us  to  relieve  them. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  dull  fenfibility  to  the 
afflid;ions  of  others,  that  magnanimity  amidft 
great  diilrefs  appears  always  fo  divinely  gracefuL 
His  behaviour  is  genteel  and  agreeable  who  can 
maintain  his  cheerfulnefs  amidft  a  number  of 
frivolous  diiafters.  But  he  appears  to  be  more 
than  mortal  who  can  iupport  in  the  fame  man- 
ner the  moft  dreadful  calamities.  We  feel  what 
an  immenfe  effort  is  requifite  to  filence  thofe 
violent  emotions  which  naturally  agitate  and  dif- 
traft  thofe  in  his  fituation.  We  are  amazed  to 
find  that  he  can  command  himfelf  fb  entirely. 
His  firmnefs,  at  the  fame  time,  perfectly  coin- 
cides with  our  infenfibility.  He  ms^es  no  de- 
mand upon  us  for  that  more  exquifite  degree  a£ 
fenfibility  which  we  find«  and  which  we  axe  mor- 
tified 
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tified  to  fiad^  that  we  do  not  po^£u  Tliere  is  sect* 
the  moil  perfeft  conefponden^e  between  his  ^^ 
fentiments  and  ours,  and  on  that  account  the 
mtiSL  peiie&  propriety  in  his  behaviour.  It  is  a 
pit^rie^  too,  which,  ihmi  our  experience  of  the 
ufiial  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  we  could  not 
reaibnably  have  expeS^ed  he  Ihould  be  able  to 
maintain.  We  wonder  with  fiirprife  and  aftonifli- 
ment  at  that  ftrength  of  mind  which  is  capable 
of  to  noUe  and  generous  an  efibrt.  The  fenti* 
ment  of  complete  fympathy  and  approbation, 
mixed  and  animated  with  wonder  and  furprife, 
conflitutes  what  is  properly  called  admiration, 
as  has  already  been  more  than  once  taken  notice 
of.  Cato,  fiurrounded  on  all  fides  by  his  enemies, 
unable  to  refift  them,  difdaining  tolubmitto  them, 
and  reduced,  by  the  proud  maxims  of  that  age, 
to  the  nedefiity  of  deftroying  himfelf ;  yet  never 
Sirinking  from  his  misfortunes,  never  fiipplicat- 
ing  with  the  lamentable  voice  of  wretchednefi, 
thofe  miferable  fympathetic  tears  which  we  are 
always  fo  nnwilling'to  give ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
arming  himfelf  with  manly  fortitude,  and  the 
moment  b^ore  he  executes  his  fatal  reiblution, 
giving,  with  his  ufual  tranquillity,  all  neceflary 
orders  fbr  the  fafety  of  his  jriends  ;  appears  to 
Seneca,  that  great  preacher  of  infenfibility,  a 
^peStacle  which  even  the  gods  themfelves  might 
behdd  with  pleafure  and  admiration. 

Whenever  we  meet,  in  common  life,  with  any 
examples  of  iuch  heroic  magnanimity,  we  are 
always  extremely  affe^d*  We  are  more  apt  to 
weep  and  ihed  tears  for  fucb  iis,  in  this  miuiner, 
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FART  ieem  to  feel  nothing  for  themielves,  than  for 
_^,  ,  thofe  who  give  way  to  all  the  weakneis  of  fbrrow: 
and  in  this  particular  cafe,  the  fympathetic  gdef 
of  the  tpe&atOT  appears  to  go  beyond  the  original 
paffion  in  the  peifon  principally  concerned*  The 
fiiends  of  Socrates  all  wept  when  he  drank  the 
iail  potion,  while  he  himfelf  expreiTed  the  gayeft 
and  moft  cheer^  tranquillity*  Upon  all  fuch 
occafions  the  fpe6tator  makes  no  effort,  and  has 
no  occaiion  to  make  any,  in  order  to  conquer  his 
fympathetic  forrow.  He  is  under  no  fear  that  it 
will  tranQK>rt  him  to  any  thing  that  is  extravagant 
and  improper ;  he  is  rather  pleafed  with  the  tm- 
Ability  of  his  own  heart,  and  gives  way  to  it  with 
complacence  and  felf-approbation.  He  gladly 
indulges,  therefore,  the  moft  melancholy  views 
which  can  naturally  occur  to  him,  concerning 
the  calamity  of  his  friend,  for  whom,  perhaps, 
he  never  fdt  fo  exquifitely  before,  the  tender 
and  tearful  paffion  of  love.  But  it  is  quite  other* 
wife  with  the  perfon  principally  concerned*  He 
is  obliged,  as  much  as  poi&ble,  to  turn  away  his 
eyes  from  whatever  is  either  naturally  terrible  or 
diiagreeable  in  his  fituation.  Too  ferioua  an  at» 
tention  to  thofe  drcumftances,  he  fears,  might 
make  fo  violent  an  impreflion  upon  him,  that  he 
could  no  longer  keep  within  the  bounds  of  mo- 
deration,  or  render  himielf  the  objeftof  the  com- 
plete iympathy  and  approbation  of  the  ipeSa* 
tors.  He  fixes  his  thoughts^  therefore^  upon 
thofe  only  which  are  agreeable,  the  applaufe  and 
admiration  which  he  is  about  to  deferye  by  the 
heroic  magnanimity  of  his  behayioiir.    To  fed 
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that  he  is  capable  of  fo  noUe  and  generous  an  s  £  c  T. 
eflfort,  to  feel  that  in  this  dreadful  fituaticm  he  .  ^ 
can  ftiU  a£t  as  he  would  defire  to  aA,  animates 
and  tranfports  him  with  joy,  and  enables  him  to 
iiipport  that  triumphant  gaiety  which  feems  to 
exult  in  the  victory  he  thus  gains  over  his  mis* 
fortunes. 

On  the  contrary,,  he  always  appears,  in  fome 
meafure,  mean  and  defpicable,  who  is  funk  ia 
ibrrow  and  deje^on  upon  account  of  any  cala* 
jni^  of  his  own.  We  cannot  bring  ourfelves  to 
fed  for  him  what  he  feels  for  himfelf,  and  what, 
perhaps,  we  fliould  feel  for  ourfelves  if  m  his 
fituation :  we,  therefore,  deipife  him;  unjuftly  per^- 
haps,  if  any  fentiment  could  be  regarded  as  un- 
juft,  to  which  we  are  by  nature  irrefiftibly  deter- 
mined.  The  weaknefs  of  forrow  never  appears 
in  any  refpeft  agreeable,  except  when  it  arifes 
firom  what  we  feel  for  others  more  than  from 
what  we  feel  for  ourfelves.  A  fon,  upon  the 
death  of  an  indulgent  and  reQ>e€btble  father, 
may  give  way  to  it  without  much  blame.  His 
forrow  is  chiefly  founded  upon  a  fort  of  fympa* 
thy  with  his  departed  parent;  and  we  readily 
enter  into  this  humane  emotion.  But  if  he 
ihould  indulge  the  fame  we^nefs  upon  account 
of  any  misfortune  which  affected  himfelf  only,  he 
would  no  longer  meet  with  any  fuch  indulgence. 
If  he  fliould  be  reduced  to  beggary  and  ruin,  if 
he  fliould  be  expofed  to  the  moil  dreadful  dan* 
gers,  if  he  fliould  even  be  led  out  to  a  public  ex- 
ecution, and  there  ihed  one  fingle  tear  upon  the 
icaffi>ld,  he  would  diigrace  himfelf  for  ever  in 

the 
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PART  tiie  opinion  of  all  the  gallant  and  generous  part 
^  ofmankincL  Their  compaifion  for  him,  however, 
ivould  be  very  ftrong,  and  very  fincere ;  but  as 
it  would  ftill  &11  fhort  of  this  exceffive  weakneik, 
they  would  have  no  pardon  for  the  man  who 
could  thus  expofe  himfelf  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world*  His  behaviour  would  afie£t  them  with 
fliame  rather  than  with  fbrrow;  uid  the  difhonour 
which  he  had  thus  brought  upon  himfelf  would 
appear  to  them  the  moft  lamentaUe  circum- 
ftance  in  his  misfortune.  How  did  it  di%race 
the  memory  of  the  intrepid  Duke  of  Biron,  who 
had  fb  often  braved  death  in  the  ifeld,  that  he 
wept  upon  the  fcaffi>ld,  when  he  beheld  the  ftate 
to  which  he  was  fallen,  and  remembered  the  fa- 
vonr  and  the  glory  from  which  his  own  raflm^ 
fisui  fo  unfortunately  thrown  him  ? 


CHAP.   n. 

C^the-  origin  of  Ambition^  and  of  the  di/Un^ion  qf 

Ranks. 

TT  is  becauie  mankind  are  diQ>ofed  to  fympa* 
-**  thize  more  entirely  with  our  joy  than  with 
our  forrow,^  that  we  make  parade  of  our  riches^ 
and  conceal  our  poverty.  Nothing  is  fo  mortify- 
ing as  to  be  obliged  to  expofe  our  diftrels  to  the 
view  of  the  public,  and  to  feel,  that  though  our 
fituation  is  open  to  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  no 
inortal  conceives  for  us  the  half  of  what  we 

fu£fer 
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fuffer.  Nay  it  is  chiefly  from  this  regard  to  the  sect. 
fentiments  of  mankind,  that  we  purfue  riches  ,_^ 
and  avoid  poverty.  For  to  what  purpofe  is  all 
the  toil  and  buflle  of  this  world  ?  what  is  the  end 
of  avarice  and  ambition,  of  the  purfuit  of  wealth, 
of  power,  and  preheminence  ?  Is  it  to  fupply  the 
Deceiiities  of  nature  ?  The  wages  of  the  meanefl 
labourer  can  fupply  them.  We  fee  that  they 
afford  him  food  and  clothing,  the  comfort  of  a 
houfe,  and  of  a  family.  If  we  examine  his  oeco- 
nomy  with  rigour,  we  Ihould  find  that  he  fpends 
a  great  part  of  them  upon  conveniences,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  fuperfluities,  and  that, 
upon  extraordinary  occafions,  he  can  give  fome* 
thing  even  to  vanity  and  diilin3;ion.  What  then 
is  the  caufe  of  our  averfion  to  his  fituation,  and 
why  fhould  thofe  who  have  been  educated  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life,  regard  it  as  worfe  than 
deaths  to  be  reduced  to  live,  even  without  la- 
bour, upon  the  fame  fimple  fare  with  him,  to 
dwell  under  the  fame  lowjy  roof,  and  to  be 
clothed  in  the  fame  humble  attire?  Do  they 
imagine  that  their  ftomach  is  better,  or  their 
fleep  founder  in  a  palace  than  in  a  cottage  ?  The 
contrary  has  been  fo  often  obferved,  and,  indeed, 
is  fo  very  obvious,  though  it  had  never  been,  ob- 
ferved, that  there  is  nobody  ignorant  of  it. 
From  whence,  then,  arifes  that  emulation  which 
runs  through  all  the  different  ranks  of  men,  and 
what  are  the  advantages  which  we  propofe  by 
that  great  purpofe  of  human  life  which  we  call 
bettering  our  condition  ?  To  be  obferved,  to  be 
attended  to,  to  be  taken  notice  of  with  fympathy^ 
vojL.  L  G  com* 
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PART  complacency,  and  approbation,  are  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  can  propofe  to  derive  from 
it  It  is  the  vanity,  not  the  eafe,  or  the  plea- 
fure,  which  interefts  us*  But  vanity  is  always 
founded  upon  the  belief  of  our  being  the  objeft 
of  attention  and  approbation.  The  rich  man 
glories  in  his  riches,  becaufe  he  feels  that  they 
naturally  draw  upon  him  the  attention  of  the 
world,  and  that  mankind  are  difpofed  to  go 
along  with  him  in  all  thofe  agreeable  emotions 
with  which  the  advantages  of  his  fituation  fo 
readily  infpire  him.  At  the  thought  of  this,  his 
heart  feems  to  fwell  and  dilate  itfelf  within  him, 
and  he  is  fonder  of  his  wealth,  upon  this  account, 
than  for  all  the  other  advantages  it  procures  him. 
The  poor  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  alhamed  of 
his  poverty.  He  feels  that  it  either  places  him  out 
of  iJie  fight  of  mankind,  or,  that  if  they  take  any 
notice  of  him,  they  have,  however,  fcarce  any 
fellow-feeling  with  the  milfery  and  diftrefe  which 
he  fuffers.  He  is  mortified  upon  both  accounts; 
for  though  to  be  overlooked,  and  to  be  difap- 
proved  of,  are  things  entirely  different,  yet  as 
obfcurity  covers  us  from  the  daylight  of  honour 
and  approbation,  to  feel  that  we  are  taken  no 
notice  of,  neceflarily  damps  the  moil  agreeable 
hope,  and  difappoints  the  moil  ardent  defire,  of 
human  nature.  The  poor  man  goes  out  and 
comes  in  unheeded,  and  when  in  the  midil  of  a 
crowd  is  in  the  fame  obfcurity  as  if  fliut  up  in  his 
own  hovel.  Thofe  humble  cares  and  painful  at- 
tentions which  occupy  thofe  in  his  fituation, 
afford  no  amufement  to  the  diilipated  and  the 

gay 
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gay.  They  turn  awsy  their  eyes  fhmi  hiiti,  or  s  £  c  T. 
if  the  extremity  of  his  dillreis  forces  them  to  ,  j^ 
look  at  him,  it  is  only  to  Qium  fo  di&greeable  an 
obje^  from  among  them.  The  fortunate  and 
the  proud  wonder  at  the  infolence  of  human 
wretchednefs,  that  it  ihould  dare  to  prefent  itfelf 
before  them,  and  with  the  loathfome  ai|)e£t  of  its 
mifery  prefume  to  difturb  the  ferenity  of  their 
hi^pineik.  The  man  of  rank  and  diftindtion,  on 
the  contrary,  is  obferved  by  all  the  world. 
£very  body  is  eager  to  look  at  him,  and  to  con- 
ceive, at  lead  by  fympathy,^  that  joy  and  exulta^ 
lion  witli  which  his  circumftances  naturally 
inQ>ire  him.  His  adiions  are  the  objects  of  the 
public  care.  Scarce  a  word,  fcarce  a  gefture, 
can  fall  from  him  that  is  altogether  negledfced. 
In  a  great  aflembly  he  is  the  perfon  upon  whom 
all  dire3;  their  eyes  ;  it  is  upon  him  that  their 
paffions  feem  all  to  wait  with  expe^ation,  in 
order  to  receive  that  movement  and  direction 
which  he  (ball  imprefi  upon  thfem ;  and  if  his 
behaviour  is  not  altogether  abiurd,  he  has,  every 
moment,  an  opportunity  of  interefting  mankind, 
and  of  rendering  himfelf  the  obje3;  of  the  obfer« 
vation  and  fellow  feeling  of  every  body  about 
him.  It  is  this,  which,  notwithftanding  the  re- 
llraint  it  impofes,  notwithftanding  the  lols  of 
liberty  with  which  it  is  attended,  renders  great- 
neis  the  obje£t  of  envy,  and  compenfates,  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  all  that  toil,  all  that  anxiety, 
all  thofe  mortifications  which  muft  be  undergone 
in  the  purfuit  of  it ;  and  what  is  of  yet  more 
confequence,  all  that  leifure,  9II  that  eafe,  all  that 

6  2  carelefs 
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PART  cardefi  fecurity,  which  are  forfeited  for  ever  bf 
'*        the  acquifition. 

When  we  confider  the  condition  of  the  great, 
in  thofe  delufive  colours  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion is  apt  to  paint  it,  it  feems  to  be  almoft  the 
abflra£fc  idea  of  a  perfe£t  and  happy  ftate.  It  is 
the  very  flate  which,  in  all  our  waking  dreams 
and  idle  reveries,  we  had  iketched  out  to  our- 
felves  as  the  final  object  of  all  our  defires.  We 
feel,  therefore,  a  peculiar  iympathy  with  the  fa- 
tisfa6tion  of  thofe  who  are  in  it.  We  favour  all 
their  inclinations,  and  forward  all  their  wifiies. 
What  pity,  we  think,  that  any  thing  fliould  i^il 
and  corrupt  fo  agreeable  a  fituation !  We  could 
even  wifh  them  immortal ;  and  it  feems  hard  to 
us,  that  death  fliould  at  laft  put  an  end  to  fuch 
perfect  enjo3rment.  It  is  cruel,  we  think,  in 
Nature  to  compel  them  from  their  exalted  fta- 
tions  to  that  humUe,  but  ho^itable  home,  which 
ihe  has  provided  for  all  her  children.  Great 
King,  live  for  ever !  is  the  compliment,  which, 
after  the  manner  of  eaftem  adulation,  we  Ihould 
readily  make  them,  if  experience  did  not  teach 
us  its  abfurdity.  Every  calamity  that  befals 
them,  every  injury  that  is  done  them,  excites  in 
the  breaft  of  the  fpe£i;ator  ten  times  more  com- 
paiBon  and  refentment  than  he  would  have  felt, 
had  the  fame  things  happened  to  other  men.  It 
is  the  misfortunes  of  Kings  only  wh}ch  afford  the 
proper  fubjefts  for  tragedy.  They  refemble  in 
this  refpe6fc,  the  misfortunes  of  lovers.  Thole 
two  fituations  are  the  chief  which  intereft  us 
upon  the  theatre ;  becaufe,  in  ^ite  of  all  that 

reafon 
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reafon  and  experience  can  tell  us  to  the  centra*  s  B  c  T. 
ry,  the  prejudices  of  the  imagination  attach  to 
thefe  two  ftates  a  happinefs  fuperior  to .  any 
other.  To  difturb,  or  to  put  an  end  to  fuch  per* 
feft  enjoyment,  feems  to  be  the  mod  atrocious 
of  all  injuries.  The  traitor  who  conQiires  againft 
the  life  of  his  monarch,  is  thought  a  greater 
monfter  than  any  other  murderer.  All  the  in- 
nocent blood  that  was  filed  in  the  civil  wars, 
provoked  lefs  indignation  than  ^e  death  of 
Charles  I.  A  ftranger  to  human  nature,  who 
ikw  the  indifference  of  men  about  the  mifery  of 
their  inferiors,  and  the  regret  and  indignation 
which  they  feel  for  the  misfortunes  and  fufferings 
of  thofe  above  them,  would  be  apt  to  imagine, 
that  pain  muit  be  more  agonizing,  and  the  con* 
vulfions  of  death  more  terrible  to  perfons  of 
higher  rank,  than  to  thofe  of  meaner  ftations^ 

Upon  this  difpofition  of  mankind,  to  gO  along 
with  aH  the  paifions  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful, 
is  founded  liie  diftin£tion  of  ranks,  and  the  order 
of  Ibciety.  Our  obfequiouihefi  to  our  fuperiors 
more  frequently  arifes  from  our  admiration  for 
the  advantages  of  their  iituation,  than  from  any 
private  expectations  of  benefit  from  their  good- 
will Their  benefits  can  extend  but  to  a  few ; 
but  their  fortunes  intereft  almofi;  every  body. 
We  are  eager  to  affift  them  in  completing  a 
fyfteni  of  happinefs  that  approaches  fo  near  to 
perfection ;  and  we  defire  to  ferve  them  for  their 
own  iake,  without  any  oliier  recompenfe  but 
the  vanity  or  the  honour  of  obliging  them* 
Neither  is  our  deference  .to  their  inclinations 
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PART  founded  chiefly,  or  altogether,  upon  a  regaid  to 

J; ^  the  utflity  of  fuchfubmiffion,  and  to  the  order  of 

fociety,  which  is  bell  fupported  by  it.  Even 
when  the  order  of  fociety  feems  to  require  that 
we  fhould  oppofe  them,  we  can  hardly  bring 
ourfelves  to  do  it.  That  kings  are  the  fervants 
of  the  people,  to  be  obeyed,  refilled,  depofed, 
or  puniihed,  as  the  public  conveniency  may  re* 
quire,  is  the  do€trine  of  reafon  and  philofbphy ; 
but  it  is  not  the  dodlrine  of  nature.  Nature 
would  teach  us  to  iubmit  to  them  for  their  own 
fake,  to  tremble  and  bow  down  before  their  ex- 
alted ftation,  to  regard  their  fmile  as  a  reward 
(bfficient  to  compenfate  any  fervices,  and  to 
dread  their  difplealure,  though  no  other  evil 
were  to  foUow  from  it,  as  the  fevereft  of  all  mor- 
tifications. To  treat  them  in  any  re(pe6l  as  men, 
to  reaibn  and  dif|)ute  with  them  upon  ordinary 
occafions,  requires  fiich  reiblution,  that  there  are 
few  men  whofe  magnanimity  can  fbpport  them  in 
it,  unlefs  they  are  likewife  affiled  by  familiarity 
and  acquaintance.  The  ftrongeft  motives,  the 
mofl  furious  pafliohs,  fear,  hatred,  and  reient- 
ment,  are  fcarce  fufficient  to  balance  this  natural 
difpofition  to  relpefb  them :  and  their  conduft 
muft,  either  jufl:ly  or  unjufl:ly,  have  excited  the 
highefl  degree  of  all  thofe  paifions,  before  the 
bulk  of  the  people  can  be  brou^t  to  oppofe  them 
with  violetice,  or  to  defire  to  fee  them  atther 
punifhed  or  depofed.  Even  when  liie  people 
have  been  brought  this  lengfii,  they  are  apt  to 
relent  every  moment,  and  eafily  relapfe  into  their 
habitual  ftate  of  deference  to  thofe  whom  they 

have 
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faave  been  aceuftomed  to  look  upon  as  their  na»  s  E  c  t. 
tural  fiiperiors.  They  cannot  fland  the  mortifica- 
tioQ  of  their  monarch.  Compaifion  foon  takes  the 
place  of  refentment)  they  forget  all  pall  provo- 
cations^  their  old  principles  of  loyalty  revive,  and 
they  run  to  re-eftablifh  the  mined  authority  of 
their  old  maflers»  with  the  lame  violence  with 
which  they  had  oppofed  it.  The  death  of 
Charles  I.  brought  about  the  Refloration  of  the 
royal  family.  Compaifion  for  James  II.,  when  he 
was  ieized  by  the  populace  in  making  his  efcape 
on  ihip^board,  had  almofl  prevented  the  Revo- 
lution, and  made  it  go  on  more  heavily  than 
before. 

Do  the  great  ieem  infenfible  of  the  ealy  price 
at  which  they  may  acquire  the  public  admira- 
tion ;  or  do  they  ieem  to  imagine  that  to  them, 
as  to  other  mep,  it  mull  be  the  purchafe  either 
of  ^eat  or  of  blood  ?  By  what  important  accom- 
pliflunents  is  the  young  nobleman  inilru£led  to 
IhjqpQrt  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  and  to  render 
himielf  worthy  of  that  fuperiority  over  his  fel- 
low citizens,  to  which  the  virtue  of  his  anceilors 
had  railed  them :  Is  itby  knowledge,  by  induf- 
tiy,  by  patience,  by  lblf.-denial,  or  by  virtue  of 
any  kind  ?  As  all  his  words,,  as  all  his  motions 
are  attended  to,  he  learns  an  habitual  regard  to 
every  circumftance  of  ordinary  behaviour,  and 
Audies  to  perform. aU  thole  imaU  duties  with  the 
J9oft  exa3;  propriety.  As  he  is  confcious  how 
much  b#  is  obfervedf  and  how  muph  mankind 
are  diipo&d  to  favour  aU  his  inclinations,  he 
9SU^  upon  the  mod  indifferent  occasions,  with 
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PART  that  freedom  and  elevation  which  the  thought  of 
^•^  ^  this  naturally  infpires.  His  air,  his  manner,  his 
deportment,  all  mark  that  elegant  and  graceful 
fenfe  of  his  own  fuperiority,  which  thofe  who  are 
bom  to  inferior  ilations  can  hardly  ever  arrive 
at.  Thefe  ar§  the  arts  by  which  he  propoies  to 
make  mankind  more  eafily  fubmit  to  his  autho* 
rity,  and  to  govern  their  inclinations  according 
to  his  own  pleafure :  and  in  this  he  is  feldom 
difappointed.  Thefe  arts,  fupported  by  rank 
and  preheminence,  are,  upon  ordinary  occafions, 
fufficient  to  govern  the  world,  Lewis  XIV. 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  was  re- 
garded, not  only  in  France,  but  over  all  Europe, 
as  the  mofl  perfect  model  of  a  great  prince. 
But  what  were  the  talents  and  virtues  by  which 
he  acquired  this  great  reputation  ?  Was  it  by  the 
fcrupulous  and  inflexible  juftiee  of  all  his  under* 
takings,  by  the  immenfe  dangers  and  difficulties 
with  which  they  were  attended,  or  by  the  un- 
wearied  and  unrelenting  application  with  which 
he  purfued  them?  Was  it  by  his  extenfive  know- 
ledge, by  his  exquifite  judgment,  or  by  his  heroic 
valour  ?  It  was  by  none  of  thefe  qualities.  But 
he  was,  flrft  of  all,  the  moil  powerful  prince  in 
Europe,  and  confequently  held  the  higheft  rank 
among  kings;  and  then  iays  his  hiftorian,  *^  be 
^^  furpafled  all  his  courtiers  in  the  gracefulnefi 
<^  of  his  (hape,  a,nd  the  majeftic  beauty  c^his  fea- 
**  tpres.  The  found  of  his  voice,  noble  and  afc 
<^  fe6ting,  gained  thofe  hearts  which  his  prelence 
^'  intimidated.  He  had  a  ftep  and  a  deportment 
f^  which  could  fuit  only  him  and  his  rank,  and 
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^  which  would  have  been  ridiculous  in  any  sect. 
«  other  perfon.  The  embarraflment  which  he  ^^^ 
**  occafioned  to  thofe  who  fpoke  to  him,  flat* 
^  tered  that  fecret  latisfa6tion  with  which  he 
«  felt  his  own  fuperiority.  The  old  officer,  who 
**  was  confounded  and  faultered  in  afldng  him 
*'  a  favour,  and  not  being  able  to  conclude  his 
♦*  difcourfe,  (aid  to  him :  Sir,  your  majefty,  I 
^  hope,  will  believe  that  I  do  not  tremble  thus 
^  before  your  enemies :  had  no  difficulty  to 
•*  obtain  what  he  demanded/*  Thefe  frivolous 
accompliihments,  fupported  by  his  rank,  and, 
no  doubt  too,  by  a  degree  of  other  talents  and 
virtues,  which  feems,  however,  not  to  have  been 
much  above  mediocrity,  eftabliflied  this  prince 
in  the  efl^eem  of  his  own  age,  and  have  drawn, 
even  from  pofterity,  a  good  deal  of  refpe£t  for 
his  memory.  Compared  with  thefe,  in  his  own 
times,  and  in  his  own  prefence,  no  other  virtue, 
it  feems,  appeared  to  have  any  merit.  Know* 
ledge,  induftry,  valour,  and  beneficence  trem- 
bled, were  abalhed,  and  loft  ^  dignity  before 
thenu 

But  it  is  not  by  accompliihments  of  this  kind, 
Aat  the  man  of  inferior  rank  muft  hope  to  dif«> 
tingnUh  himfelf.  Politenefs  is  fo  much  the  virtue 
of  the  great,  that  it  will  do  little  honour  to  any 
body  but  themlelves.  Hie  coxcomb,  who  imi- 
tates their  manner,  and  affe6bs  to  be  eminent  by 
the  iuperior  propriety  of  his  ordinary  behaviour, 
is  rewarded  with  a  double  fhare  of  contempt  for 
his  folly  and  pf  efumption.  Why  fliould  the 
I,  whom  nobody  thinks  it  worth  while  to  look 

at* 
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p  A  R  T  at,  be  very  anxious  about  the  nuumar  in  which 
5*  he  holds  up  his  head,  or  diipofes  of  his  arms 
while  he  walks  through  a  room  ?  He  is  occupied 
furely  with  a  very  fuperfluous  attention^  and 
with  an  attention  too  that  marks  a  &nfh  of  his 
own  importance,  which  no  other  mortal  can  go 
along  with.  The  moft  perfect  modefty  and 
plainnefs,  joined  to  a^  much  negligence  as  is 
<*onfiflent  with  the  re^e£t  due  to  the  company, 
ought  to  be  the  chief  chara^^eriflics  of  the  be- 
haviour of  a  private  man*  If  ever  he  hopes  to 
diftinguifh  himfelf,  it  muft  be  by  more  important 
virtues.  He  muft  acquire  dependants  to  balance 
the  dependants  of  the  great,  and  he  has  no 
other  fund  to  pay  them  from,  but  the  labour 
of  his  body,  and  the  aftivity  of  his  mind. 
He  muft  cultivate  thefe  therefore:  he  muft 
acquire  fuperior  knowledge  in  his  profeffion, 
and  fuperior  induftry  in  the  exercife  of  it. 
He  muft  be  patient  in  labour,  refolute  in 
danger,  and  firm  in  diftrefs.  Thefe  talents  he 
muft  bring  into  public  view,  by  the  difficulty, 
importance,  and  at  the  fame  time,  good  judg* 
ment  of  his  undertakings,  and  by  the  fevere  and 
unrelenting  application,  with  which  he  purfues 
them.  Probity  and  prudence,  g^erofity  and 
franknefit,  muft  chara^erize  his  behaviour  upon 
all  ordinary  occafions ;  and  he  muft,  at  th^  fain4 
time,  be  forward  to  engage  in  all  thofe  fitiMtti<H^ 
in  which  it  requires  the  gi^eateft  taleol;^  and 
virtues  to  aiEk  with  propriety,  but  in  which  th« 
greateft  applaufe  is  to  be  acquired  by  thoib  who 
jean  ao^piitthdmieilves  with  honourt    With  what 

impatience 
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impatience  does  the  man  of  fpirit  and  ambition,  g^  b  c  T» 
who  is  depreffed  by  his  fituation,  look  round  for  ^  J^ 
fome  great  opportunity  to  diilinguifh  himfelf  ? 
No  circumflances,  which  can  afford  this,  appear 
to  him  undefirable.  He  even  looks  forward  with 
iatisfaaion  to  the  profped  of  foreign  war,  or  civil 
diflenfion ;  and,  with  fecret  tranQ>ort  and  de* 
light,  fees  through  all  the  coniiifion  and  blood* 
filed  which  attend  them,  the  probability  of  thole 
wiihed-for  occsfions  prefenting  themfelves,  in 
which  he  may  draw  upon  himfelf  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  mankind.  The  man  of  rank 
and  diftinftion,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  whole 
glory  confifts  in  the  propriety  of  his  ordinary 
behaviour,  who  is  contented  with  the  humble 
renown  which  this  can  afford  him,  and  has  no 
talents  to  acquire  any  other,  is  unwilling  to 
embarrafs  himfelf  with  what  can  be  attended 
either  with  difiSculty  or  diflrefs.  To  figure  at  a 
ball  is  his  great  triumph,  and  to  fiicceed  in  an 
intrigue  of  gallantry,  his  highefl  exploit.  He  has 
an  averfion  to  all  public  confufions,  not  from  the 
love  of  mankind,  for  the  great  never  look  upon 
their  inferiors  as  their  fellow-creatures ;  nor  yet 
from  want  of  courage,  for  in  that  he  is  feldom 
defeftive;  but  from  a  confcioufnefs  that  he 
poflefTes  none  of  the  virtues  which  are  required 
in  filch  fituations,  and  that  the  public  attention 
wffl  certainly  be  drawn  away  from  him  by  others. 
He  may  be  wiUing  to  expofb  himfelf  to  fbme 
little  danger,  and  to  make  a  campltign  when  it 
happens  to  be  the  faOiion.  But  he  fhudders 
with  horror  at  the  thought  of  any  fituation  which 

demands 
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PART  demands  the  continud  and  long  exertion  of 
^  patience,  induftiy,  fortitude,  and  application  -of 
thought.  Thefe  virtues  are  hardly  ever  to  bt 
met  with  in  men  who  are  bom  to  thofe  high 
ftations.  In  all  governments,  accordingly,  even 
in  monarchies,  the  higheft  offices  are  generally 
pofiefled,  and  the  whole  detail  of  the  adminif. 
tration  conducted,  by  men  who  were  educated 
in  the  middle  and  inferior  ranks  of  life,  who 
have  been  carried  forward  by  their  own  induftry 
and  abilities,  though  loaded  with  the  jealoufy, 
and  oppofed  by  the  refentment,  of  all  thofe  who 
were  bom  their  fuperiors,  and  to  whom  the  great, 
after  having  regarded  them  firil  with  contempt, 
and  afterwards  with  envy,  are  at  lail  contented 
to  tmckle  with  the  fame  abjefl  meannefs  with 
which  th$y  defire  that  the  reft  of  mankind  fhould 
behave  to  themfelves. 

It  is  the  lofs  of  this  eafy  empire  over  the  affec* 
tions  of  mankind  which  renders  the  fall  from 
greatnefs  fo  infupportable.  When  the  family  of 
the  king  of  Macedon  was  led  iii  triumph  by 
Faulus  iBmilius,  their  misfortunes,  it  is  &id, 
made  them  divide  with  their  conqueror  the 
attention  of  the  Roman  people.  The  fight  of  the 
royal  children,  whofe  tender  age  rendered  them 
infenfible  of  their  fituation,  ftmck  the  fpe£tators, 
amidft  the  public -rejoicings  and  profperity,  with 
the  tendereft  forrow  and  compaffion.  The  king 
appeared  ne^t  in  the  procefiion  ;  and  leemed 
like  one  oonlbunded  and  aftonifhed,  and  bereft 
<^  all  fentiipent,  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  calami^ 
ties.    His  friends  and  minifters  followed  9&^t 

him. 
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him.  As  they  moved  along^  they  often  caft  sect. 
dieir  ^es  upon  their  fallen  Ibvereign,  and  ^* 
always  burit  into  tears  at  the  fight ;  their  whole 
behaviour  demonftrating  that  they  thought  not 
of  their  own  misfoitanes,  but  were  occupied 
eatirely  by  the  fuperior  greatnefs  of  his.  The 
generous  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  beheld  him 
with  diiilain  and  indignation,  and  regarded  as 
unworthy  of  all  compaffion  the  man  who  could 
be  fb  mean-ipirited  as  to  bear  to  live  under  fuch 
calamities.  Yet  what  did  thofe  calamities 
ataount  to  ?  According  to  the  greater  part  of 
hiilorians,  he  was  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  under  the  prote6l;ion  of  a  powerful  and 
humane  people,  in  a  Hate  which  in  itfelf  fhould 
feem  worthy  of  envy,  a  ftate  of  plenty,  eafe, 
leifure,  and  fecurity,  from  which  it  was  impo& 
fible  for  him  even  by  his  own  folly  to  fall.  But 
he  was  no  longer  to  be  furrounded  by  that 
admiring  mob  of  fools,flatterers,  and  dependants, 
who  had]  formerly  been  accuftomed  to  attend 
upon  all  his  motions.  He  was  no  longer  to  be 
gazed*  upon  by  multitudes,  nor  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  render  himfelf  the  obje£t  of  their 
xdipe&j  their  gratitude,  their  love,  their  admi* 
ration.  The  paffions  of  nations  were  no  longer 
to  mould  themfelves  upon  his  inclinations. 
This  was  that  infupportable  calamity  which  be- 
reaved the  king  of  all  fentiment ;  which  made 
his  friends  forget  their  own  misfortunes  ;  and 
which  the  Roman  magnanimity  could  fcarce 
conceive  how  any  man  could  be  fb  mean- 
fpirited  as  to  bear  to  furvive. 

"  Love/' 
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PART      •*  Love,"   fays  my  Lord  Rochefaiicault)  is 

^ ^  "  commonly  iiicceeded  by  ambition  j  but  am- 

**  bition  h  hardly  ever  fucceeded  by  love." 
That  paffion,  when  once  it  has  got  entire 
pofleffion  of  the  breail,  wilt  admit  neither  a  rival 
nor  a  fucceficH*.  To  thofe  who  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  pofleflion,  or  even  to  the  hope 
d[  public  admiration^  all  other  pleafures  iicken 
and  decay.  Of  all  the  difcarded  ftatefinen  who 
for  their  own  eafe  have  ftudied  to  get  the  better 
of  ambition,  and  to  defpife  thofe  honours  which 
they  could  no  longer  arrive  at,  how  few  have 
been  able  to  fucceed  ?  The  greater  part  have 
fyent  their  time  in  the  moft  liftlefs  and  iniipid 
indolence,  chagrined  at  the  thoughts  of  their 
own  infignificancy,  incapable  of  being  interefted 
in  the  occupations  of  private  life,  without  en- 
joyment, except  when  they  talked  of  their 
former  greatnefs,  and  without  iatisfa£tioii,  ex- 
cept when  they  were  employed  in  fome  ymt 
project  to  recover  it.  Are  you  in  eameft  re- 
vived never  to  barter  your  liberty  for  the 
lordly  fervitude  of  a  court,  but  to  live  free, 
fearlefs,  and  independent  ?  There  feems  to  be 
one  way  to  continue  in  that  virtuous  refolution ; 
and  perhaps  but  one«  Never  enter  the  place, 
from  whence  fo  few  have  been  able  to  return ; 
never  come  within  the  circle  of  ambition  ;  nor 
ever  bring  yourfelf  into  comparifon  with  thofe 
maflers  of  the  earth  who  have  already  engrofied 
die  attention  of  half  mankind  before  you. 

Of  fuch  mighty  importance  does  it  appear  to 

be,  in  the  imaginations  of  men,  to  itand  in  that 

4  fituatioD 
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fittmtioii  which  fets  them  moil  in  die  Tiew  of  8  B  c  T. 

general  fympathy  and  attention.      And  thus^      ^* 

place,  that  ^eat  objeSl  which  divides  the  wives 

of  aldermen,  is  the  end  of  half  the  labours  of 

human  life ;  and  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  tumult 

and  bufUe,  all  the  rapine  and  injuilice,  which 

avarice  and  ambition  have  introcUiced  into  this 

world.     People  of  fenfe,  it  is  faid,  indeed  de« 

fpife  place ;   that  is,  they  def|>ife  fitting  at  the 

head  of  the  table»  and  are  indiiFerent  who  it  is 

diat  is  pointed  out  to   tlie  company  by  that 

frivolous  circumftatice,  which  the  fmallell  ad- 

vantange  is  capable  of  overbalancing.      But 

rank,  diftin6tion»  preheminence,  no  man  delpifes, 

unleis  he  is  either  raifed  very  much  above,  or 

funk  very  much  below,  the  ordinary  ftandard  of 

human  nature ;  unlefs  he  is  either  fo  confirmed 

in  wtfiiom  and  real  philofophy,  as  to  be  fatisfied 

that,  while  the  propriety  of  Jus  condudb  renders 

him  the  juft  o\^e&^  of  approbation,  it  is  of  little 

confequence  though  he  be  neither  attended  to, 

nor  approved  of ;  cm*  fo  habituated  to  the  idea  of 

his  ojm  meannefs,  £0  funk  in  flothfial  and  fottifh 

indifference,  as    entirely   to    have  forgot  ttik 

defire,  and  almoft  the  very  wifli  for  fuperiority. 

As  to  become  the  natural  objeA  of  the  joyoils 
congratulations  and  lympathetic  attentions  of 
mankind  is,  in  this  manner,  the  circumftanee 
which  gives  to  proiperity  all  its  dazzling  Q>len' 
dour;  fo  nothing  darkens  fo  much  the  gloom 
of  adverfity  as  to  feel  that  our  misfortunes  are 
the  objefts,  not  of  the  fellow-feeling,  but  of  the 
contempt  and  averfion  of  our  brethen.     It  is 

upon 
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PART  ^on  this  account  that  the  moil  dreadful  calic* 

^- ^  mities  are  not  always  thofe  which  it  is  moft 

difficult  to  fupport.  It  is  often  more  mortify- 
ing to  appear  in  public  under  fmail  difafters^ 
than  under  great  misfortunes.  The  firft  excite 
no  fympathy ;  but  the  fecond,  though  they  may 
excite  none  that  approaches  to  the  anguiih  of 
the  fufFerer,  call  forth^  however,  a  very  lively 
compaffion.  The  fentiments  of  the  fpe^lators 
aire,  in  this  lafl  cafe,  lefs  wide  of  thofe  of  the 
fufferer,  and  their  imperfe6t  fellow-feeling  lends 
him  fome  affiftance  in  fupporting  his  mifery« 
Before  a  gay  aflembly,  a  gentleman  would  be 
more  mortified  to  appear  covered  with  filth  and 
rags  than  with  blood  and  wounds.  This  laft 
fituation  would  iiitereil  their  pity}  the. other 
would  provoke  their  laughter.  The  judge  who 
orders  a  criminal  to  be  fet  in  the  pillory^  dif* 
iionours  him  more  than  if  he  had  condemned 
him  to  the  fcafibld.  The  great  prince,  who, 
fiime  years  ago,  caned  a  general  officer  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  diigraced  him  irrecoverably* 
The  puniflimetit  would  have  been  much  lefs 
J(ad.he  fliot  him  through  the  body.  By  the 
^^Kws  of  honour,  to  flrike  with  a  cane  diihbnours, 
to  flrike  with  a  fWord  does  not,  for  an  obvious 
reafon.  Thofe  flighter  punifliments,  when 
infii6ted  on  a  gentleman,  to  whom  difhonour 
is  the  greatefl^  of  all  evils,  come  to  be  regarded 
among  a  humane  and  generous  people,  as  the 
moft  dreadful  of  any.  _  With  regard  to  perfons 
of  that  rank,  therefore,  they  are  univerfidly  laid 
afide,  and  the  law,  while  it  takes  their  life  upon 

many 
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nutny  occafions,    reipedts  their  honour  upon  s  x  c  T. 
abnoft  all.     To  fcourge  &  perfon  of  quality,  or      ™* 
to  let  him  in  the  pillory,  upon  account  of  any 
crime  whatever,  is  a  hrutality  of  which  no  Euro- 
pean government,  except  that  of   Ruffia,  is 
capable. 

A  brave  man  is  not  rendered  contemptible 
by  being  brought  to  the  fcafFold ;  he  is,  by  being 
fet  in  the  pillory.  His  behaviour  in  the  one 
fituation  may  gain  him  univerfal  efteem  and 
admiration.  No  behaviour  in  the  other  can 
render  him  agreeable.  The  iympathy  of  the 
fpe^tors  fupports  him  in  the  one  cafe,  and  faves 
ium  from  that  fhame,  that  confcioufnefs  that  his 
mifery  is  felt  by  himfelf  only,  which  is  of  all 
ibitiments  the  moft  uiifupportable.  There  is 
BO  fympathy  in  the  other ;  or,  if  there  is  any^ 
it  is  not  with  his  pain,  which  is  a  trifle,  but  with 
his  con£ciouiheis  of  the  want  of  iympathy  with 
which  this  pain  is  attended.  It  is  with  his 
fliame,  not --with  his  /forrow.  Thofe  who  pity 
him,  bluih  and  hang  down  their  heads  for  him. 
He  droops  in  the  fame  manner,  and  feels  him- 
felf irrecoverably  degraded  by  the  punifhment,  * 
though  not  by  the  crime.  The  man,  on  the 
contrary,  who  dies  with  refolution,  as  he  is 
naturally  regarded  with  the  ereA  afpe6t  of 
efteem  and  approbation,  fo  he  wears  himfelf 
the  fame  undaunted  countenance ;  and,  if  the 
crime  does  not  deprive  him  of  the  re^e6i;  of 
others,  the  punifhment  never  will.  He  has  no 
fu^icion  that  his  fituation  is  the  obje£t  of  con- 
tempt or  derifion  to  any  body,  and  he  can,  with 

VOL.  I.  H  pro- 
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PART  propriety,  aflume  the  air,  not  only  of  perfect 
'•       ferenity,  but  of  triumph  and  exultation. 

^*  Great  dangers,"  lays  the  Cardinal*  de  Retz, 
^^  have  their  charms,  becaufe  there   is  fome 

glory  to  be  got,  even  when  we  mifcany. 

But  moderate  dangers  have  nothing  but  what 
**  is  horrible,  becaufe  the  lofe  of  reputation 
**  always  attends  the  want  of  fuccefs."  His 
maxim  has  the  fame  foundation  with  what  we 
have  been  juft  ncJw  obferving  with  regard  to 
punifliments* 

Human  virtue  is  fuperior  to  pain,  to  poverty, 
to  danger,  and  to  death ;  nor  does  it  even  require 
its  utmoil  efforts  to  defpife  them.  But  to  have 
its  mifery  expofed  to  infult  and  derifion,  to  be 
led  in  triumph,  to  be  fet  up  for  the  hand  of  fcorn 
to  point  at,  is  a  fituation  in  which  its  conftancy 
is  much  more  apt  to  fail.  Compared  with  tlie 
contempt  of  mankind,  all  other  external  evU^ 
are  eafily  ftipported. 


CHAP.    III. 

Of  the  corruption  of  our  moral  Jentiments^  tvhich 
is  occq/ioned  by  tfUs  di/pofitton  to  admre  ^^ 
rick. and  the  greaty  and  to  dq/pife  or  negie^ 
per/bns  of  poor  and  mean  condition. 

THIS  diipofition  to  admire,  and  almoft  to 
worlhip,  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  and 

to  de^ife,  or,  at  leaft,  to  negleft  perfons  of 

poor 
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poor  and  mean  condition,  though  necefTary  both  sect. 
to  eftabliih  and  to  maintain  the  diftinftion  of .  ™' 
ranks  and  the  order  of  fociety,  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  great  and  moll  univerfal  caufe  of  the 
conruption  of  our  moral  fentiments.  That  wealth 
and  greatnefs  are  often  regarded  with  the  reipe6t 
and  admiration  which  are  due  only  to  wifdom 
and  virtue ;  and  that  the  contempt,  of  which 
vice  and  folly  are  the  only  proper  objects,  is 
often  molt  unjullly  bellowed  upon  poverty  and 
weaknefs,  has  been  the  complaint  of  moralills 
in  all  ages. 

We  defire  both  to  be  relpe6lable  and  to  be 
refpefted.  We  dread  both  to  be  contemptible 
and  to  be  contemned.  But,  upon  coming  into 
the  world,  we  foon  find  that  wifdom  and  virtue 
are  by  no  means  the  fole  obje£ls  of  relpeft ; 
nor  vice  and  folly,  of  contempt.  We  frequently 
fee  the  relpe£tful  attentions  of  the  world  more 
ftrongly  directed  towards  the  rich  and  the 
great,  than  towards  the  wife  and  the  virtuous. 
We  fee  frequently  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
powerful  much  lefs  deQ)ifed  than  the  poverty 
and  weaknefs  of  the  innocent.  To  deferve,  to 
acquire,  and  to  enjoy  the  reQ)e6l  and  admira- 
tion of  mankind,  are  the  great  obje£ls  of  ambi- 
tion and  emulation.  Two  difierent  roads  are 
prefented  to  us,  equally  leading  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  io  much  defired  obje6l ;  the  one, 
by  the  lludy  of  wifdom  and  the  pra6lice  of 
virtue ;  the  other,  by  the  acquifition  of  wealth 
and  greatnefs*  Two  different  chara6lers  are 
prefented  to  our  emidation ;  the  one,  of  proud 
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PART  ambitioii  and  oftentatious  avidity ;  the  other, 
^*  of  humble  modefty  and  equitable  juilice.  Two 
different  models,  two  different  pifbures^  are  held 
out  to  us,  according  to  which  we  may  fafhion 
our  own  chara3;er  and  behaviour;  the  one 
more  gaudy  and  glittering  in  its  colouring ;  the 
other  more  corred  and  more  exquifitely  beau- 
tiful in  its  outline  s  the  one  forcing  itfelf  upon 
the  notice  of  every  wandering  eye ;  the  other^ 
attracting  the  attention  of  fcarce  any  body  but 
the  moft  fludious  and  careful  obferver.  They 
are  the  wife  and  the  virtuous  chiefly,  a  felefil, 
though,  I  am  afraid,  but  a  fmall  party,  who  are 
the  real  and  fteady  admirers  of  wifdom  and 
virtue.  The  great  mob  of  mankind  are  the 
admirers  and  worihippers,  and^  what  may  feem 
more  extraordinary,  moft  frequently  the  difin- 
terefted  admirers  and  worihippers,,  of  wealth 
and  greatnefs. 

The  reljieft  which  we  feel  for  wifdom  and 
virtue  is,  no  doubt,  different  from  that  which 
we  conceive  for  wealth  and  greatnefs ;  and  it 
requires  no  very  nice  difcemment  to  diftinguiih 
the  difierence.  But^  notwithftanding  this  dif- 
ference, thofe  fentiments  bear  a  very  confider- 
able  refemblance  to  one  another.  In  feme 
particular  features  they  are,  no  doubt,  different, 
but,  in  tlie  general  air  of  the  countenance,  they 
feem  to  be  fo  very  nearly  the  iame,  that  inatten- 
tive obfervers  are  very  apt  to  miftake  the  one 
for  the  other. 

.  In  equal  degrees  of  merit  there  is  fcarce  any 
man  who  does  not  refpe^  more  the  rich  and 
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(he  great,  than  the  poor  and  the  humble.  With  s 
moft  men  the  prefumption  and  vanity  of  the 
former  are  much  more  admired,  than  the  real 
and  folid  merit  of  the  latter.  It  is  fcarce  agree- 
able to  good  morals,  or  even  to  good  language, 
perhaps,  to  fay,  that  mere  wealth  and  greatnefs, 
abflrafted  from  merit  and  virtue,  deferve  our 
refpeft.  We  muft  acknowledge,  however,  that 
they  almoft  conftantly  obtain  it ;  and  that  they 
may,  therefore,  be  confidered  as,  in  fome  relj)e6ls, 
the  natural  objefts  of  it.  Thofe  exalted  ftations 
may,  no  doubt,  be  completely  degraded  by  vice 
and  folly.  But,  the  vice  and  folly  muft  be  very 
great,  before  they  can  operate  this  complete 
degradation.  The  profligacy  of  a  man  of  faihion 
is  looked  upon  with  much  lefs  contempt  and 
averfion,  than  that  of  a  man  of  meaner  condi- 
tion. In  the  latter,  a  fingle  tranlgreffion  of  the 
ndes  of  temperance  and  propriety,  is  commonly 
more  refented,  than  the  conftant  and  avowed 
contempt  of  diem  ever  is  in  the  former. 

In  the  middling  and  inferior  ftations  of  life, 
the  road  to  virtue  and  that  to  fortune,  to  fuch 
fortune,  at  leaft,  as  men  in  fuch  ftations  can 
reafonably  expeft  to  acquire,  are, .  happily,  in 
moft  cafes,  very  nearly  the  fame.  In  ^11  the 
middling  and  inferior  proftffions,  real  and  folid 
profeffional  abilities,  joined  to  prudent,  juft, 
finn,  and  temperate  condu6l,  can  very  feldom 
fail  of  fuccefs.  Abilities  will  ^ven  fometimes( 
prevail  where  the  condu6t  is  by  no  means  cor- 
reft.  Either  habitual  imprudence,  however,  or 
ii^juftice,  or  weaknefs,  or  profligacy,  will  always 
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PART  cloud,  and  fometimes  deprels  altogether,  the 

^^ ^  moft  fplendid  profeffional  abilities.    Men  in  the 

inferior  »and  middling  ilations  of  life,  befides, 
can  never  be  great  enough  to  be  above  the 
law,  which  muil  generally  overawe  them  into 
fbme  fort  of  refye^  for,  at  lead,  the  more  im* 
portant  rules  of  juftice.  The  fuccefi  of  fuch 
people,  too,  almoft  always  depends  upon  the 
favour  and  good  opinion  of  their  neighbours 
and  equals;  and  without  a  tolerably  regular 
condudfc  thefe  can  very  feldom  be  obtained. 
The  good  old  proverb,  therefore.  That  honefty 
is  the  beft  policy,  holds,  in  fuch  fituations,  almoft 
always  perfeftly  true*  In  fuch  fituations,  there- 
fore,  we  may  generally  expe€t  a  confiderable 
degree  of  virtue }  and,  fortunately  for  the  good 
morals  of  fodety,  thefe  are  the  fituations  of  by 
far  the  grealer  part  of  mankind. 

In  the  fuperior  Ilations  of  life  the  cafe  is 
unhappily  not  always  the  fitme.  In  the  courts 
of  princes,  in  the  drawing*rooms  of  the  great, 
where  fucceis  and  preferment  depend,  not  upon 
the  efteem  of  inteUi^eiit  and  well-informed 
equals,  but  upon  the  fancifid  and  foolifh  favour 
of  ignorant,  prefumptuous,  and  proud  fuperiors ; 
flattery  and  falfehood  too  often  prevail  over 
merit  and  abilities.  In  fuch  fbcieties  the  abilities 
to  pleafe,  are  more  regarded  than  the  abiUties 
to  ferve.  In  quiet  and  peaceable  times,  when 
the  llorm  is  at  a  diftance,  the  prince,  or  great 
man,  wiihes  only  to  be  amufed,  and  is  even  apt 
to  fancy  that  he  has  fcarce  any  occafion  for  the 
fervice  of  any  body,  or  that  thofe  who  amufe 

him 
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him  are  fufficiently  able  to  ferve  him.  The  SECT, 
external  graces,  the  frivolous  accompliihments  ^* 
of  tiiat  impertinent  and  foolifh  tiling  called  a 
man  of  fafiiion,  are  commonly  more  admired 
than  the  folid  and  mafculine  virtues  of  a  warrior, 
a  ftatefinan,  a  philofopher,  or  a  legi/lator.  All 
the  great  and  awful  virtues,  all  the  virtues  which 
can  fit,  either  for  the  council,  the  fenate,  or  the 
field,  are,  by  the  infolent  and  infignificant  flat- 
terers, who  commonly  figure  the  moft  in  fuch 
corrupted  Ibcieties,  held  in  the  utmofl  contempt 
and  derifion.  When  the  Duke  of  Sully  was 
called  upon  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  to  give 
hi^  advice  in  fome  great  emergency,  he  obferved 
the  favourites  and  courtiers  whifpering  to  one 
another,  and  fmiling  at  his  unfaihionable  appear- 
ance.  "  Whenever  Your  Majefty's  fisither,"  faid 
the  old  warrior  and  ilatefman,  ^^  did  me  the 
^^  honour  to  confult  me,  he  ordered  the  buffoons 
*'  of  the  court  to  retire  into  the  antechamber." 
It  is  from  our  difpoiition  to  admire,  and  con* 
fequently  to  imitate,  the  rich  and  the  great,  that 
they  are  enabled  to  fet,  or  to  lead  what  is  called 
the  fafliion.  Their  drefs  is  the  fafhionable  drefs ; 
the  language  of  their  converfation,  the  fafhion- 
able ftyle }  their  air  and  deportment,  the  faihion^ 
able  behaviour.  Even  their  vices  and  follies  are 
faihionable ;  and  the  greater  part  of  men  are 
proud  to  imitate  and  refemble  them  in  the  very 
qualities  which  dilhonour  and  degrade  them. 
Vain  men  often  give  tliemfelves  airs  of  a  fafhion* 
able  profligacy,  which,  in  their  hearts,  they  do 
not  approye  of,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  they 
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p  A  R  T  are  really  not  guilty.  They  defire  to  be  praifed 
^'  for  what  they  themfelves  do  not  think  praife- 
worthy,  and  are  afhamed  of  unfaihionable  virtues 
which  they  fometimes  prafiiie  in  fecret,  and 
for  which  they  have  fecretly  fome  degree  of 
real  veneration.  There  axe  h}rpocrites  of  wealth 
and  greatnefs,  as  well  as  of  religion  and  virtue ; 
and  a  vain  man  is  as  apt  to  pretend  to  be  what 
he  is  not,  in  the  one  way,  as  a  cunning  man  is 
in  the  other.  He  alTumes  the  equipage  and 
iplendid  way  of  living  of  his  fuperiors,  without 
coniidering  that  whatever  may  be  praife^worthy 
in  any  of  thefe,  derives  its  whole  merit  and 
propriety  from  its  fuitablenefi  to  that  fituation 
and  fortune  which  both  require  and  can  eafily 
fupport  the  expence.  Many  a  poor  man  places 
his  glory  in  being  thought  rich,  without  con* 
fidering  that  the  duties  (if  one  may  call  fuch 
follies  by  fo  very  venerable  a  name)  which  that 
reputation  impofes  upon  him^  muil  foon  reduce 
him  to  beggary,  and  render  his  fituation  itill 
more  unlike  that  of  thoie  whom  he  admires  and 
imitates,  than  it  had  been  originally. 

To  attain  to  this  envied  fituation,  the  can- 
didates  for  fortune  too  frequentiy  abandon  the 
paths  of  virtue ;  for  unhappily,  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  one,  and  that  which  leads  to  the 
other,  lie  fometimes  in  very  oppofite  diredkions. 
But  the  ambitious  man  flatters  himfelf  that, 
in  the  fplendid  fituation  to  which  he  advances, 
he  will  have  fo  many  means  of  commanding 
the  reQ>e3;  and  admiration  of  mankind,  and 
will  be  enabled  to  a£fc  with  fuch  fuperior  pro* 
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priety  and  grace,  that  the  luflre  of  his  future  s  b  c  t« 
condufi;  will  entirely  cover,  or  effiice,  the  foul-      "^ 
ne&  of  the  fleps  by  which  he  arrived  at  that 
devation*    In  many  governments  the  candi- 
dates for  the  higheft  ilations  are  above  the 
law ;  and,  if  they  can  attain  the  obje£):  of  their 
ambiticm,  they  have  no  fear  of  being  called  to 
account  for  the  means  by  which  they  acquired 
it.     They  often  endeavour,  therefore,  not  only 
by  fi:aud  and  falfehood,  the  ordinary  and  vulgar 
arts  of  intrigue  and  cabal ;  but  fometimes  by 
the  perpetration  of  the  mod  enormous  crimes, 
by  murder  and  aflaflination,  by  rebellion  and 
civil  war,  to  fupplant  and  deftroy  thofe  who 
oppofe  or  ftand  in  the  way  of  their  greatnefs. 
They  more  frequently  mifcarry  than  fucceed ; 
and  commonly  gain  nothing  but  the  difgraceful 
puniihment  which  is  due  to  their  crimes.     But, 
thoHgh  they  ihould  be  fo  lucky  as  to  attain  that 
wiihed-for  greatnefs,  they  are  always  mod  mifer- 
ably  difappointed  in  the  happinefi  which  they 
expedt  to  enjoy  in  it.     It  is  not  eafe  or  pleaiure, 
but  always  honour,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
though  frequently  an  honour  very  ill  underftood, 
that  the  ambitious  man  really  puribes.     But  the 
honour  of  his  exalted  ftation  appears,  both  in 
his  own  eyes  and  in  thofe  of  other  people, 
polluted  and  defiled  by  the  bafenefs  of  the 
means  through  which  he  roie  to  it.     Though 
by  the  profufion  of  every    liberal  expence; 
though  by  exceflive  indulgence  in  every  pro- 
fligate pleafure,  the  wretched,  but\ifual,  refource 
of  ruined  charadters ;  though  by  the  hurry  of 
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PART  public  bulineiS)  or  by  the  prouder  and  more 
j*_  ,  dazzling  tumult  of  war,  he  may  endeavour  to 
effiice,  both  from  his  own  memory  and  from 
that  of  other  people,  the  remembrance  of  what 
he  has  done ;  that  remembrance  never  fails  to 
purfue  him.     He  invokes  in  vain  the  dark  and 
difmal  powers  of   forgetfulnefs  and  oblivion. 
He  remembers  himfelf  what  he  has  done,  and 
that  remembrance  tells  him  that  other  people 
muil  likewife  remember  it.  Amidfl  all  the  gaudy 
pomp  of  the  mod  oltentatious  greatnels-;  amidfl 
the  venal  and  vile  adulation  of  the  great  and 
of  the  learned;   amidft   the   more   innocent, 
though  more  foolifli,  acclamations  of  the  com- 
mon people;  amidfl  all  the  pride  of  conquefl 
and  the  triumph  of  fuccefsful  war,  he  is  flill 
fecretly  purfued  by  the  avenging  furies  of  fhame 
and  remorfe;  and,  while  glory  feems  to  fur- 
round  him  on  all  fides,  he  himfelf,  in  his  own 
imagination,  fees  black  and  foul  infamy  fafl 
puriuing  him,  and  every  moment  ready  to  over- 
take him  from  behind.    Even  the  great  Caefitr, 
though  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  difmiis  his 
guards,  could  not  difinifs  his  fu^icions.     The 
remembrance  of  PhaiTalia  flill  haunted  and  pur- 
fued him.    When,  at  the  requefl  of  the  fenate, 
he  had  the  generofity  to  pardon  Marcellus,  he 
told  that  affembly,  that  he  was  not  unaware  of 
the  defigns  which  were  carrying  on  againfl  his 
life ;  but  that,  as  he  had  lived  long  enough  both 
for  nature  and  for  gloiyj  he  was  contented  to 
die,  and  therefore  deQ)ifed  all  confpiracies.    He 
had,  perhaps,  lived  long  enough  for  nature. 

4  But 
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But  the  man  who  felt  himfelf  the  object;  of  fuch  sect. 
deadly  refentment^  from  thofe  whofe  favour  he  ™' 
wHhed  to  gain^  and  whom  he  ftill  wifhed  to 
confider  as  his  friends^  had  certainly  lived  too 
long  for  real  glory;  or  for  all  the  happinefs 
which  he  could  ever  hope  to  enjoy  in  the  love 
and  efteem  of  his  equals. 
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PART  II. 

Of  Merit  and  Demerit  ;  or,  of  the  Ob- 
je<^ls  of  Reward  and  Punishment. 

Confifting  of  Three  Sections. 


SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  SENSE  OF  MERIT  AND  DEMERIT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

PART  T^HERE  is  another  fet  of  qualities  afcribed 
^^_  ^  A  to  the  a6lions  and  condu6t  of  mankind^ 
diilin6t  from  their  propriety  or  impropriety, 
their  decency  or  ungracefulnefs,  and  which  are 
the  obje6ts  of  a  diilin6t  fpecies  of  approbation 
and  difapprobation.  Thefe  are  Merit  and  De- 
merit, the  qualities  of  deferving  reward,  and  of 
deferving  puiffiflunent. 

It 
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It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fenti-  sect. 
ment  or  affe£):ion  of  the  heart,  from  which  any  ^  j- 
aftion  proceeds,    and  upon  which  its  whole 
virtue  or  vice  depends,  may  be  confidered  under 
two  different  aipeAs,  or  in  two  different  rela* 
tions:  firft,  in  relation  to  the  caufe  or  objeS: 
which  ex:cites  it ;  and,  fecondly,  in  relation  to 
the  end  which  it  propofes,  or  to  the  eSe&  which 
it  tends  to  produce :  that  upon  the  fuitablenefi 
or  unfuitablenefs,  upon  the  proportion  or  dis- 
proportion, which  the  affe£Hon  feems  to  bear 
to  the  caufe  or  obje6t  which  excites  it,  depends 
the  propriety  or  impropriety,  the  decency  or 
ungracdfuln^  ol  the  coniequent  a6tion;  and 
that  upon  the  beneficial  or  hurtful  effefbs  which 
the  affection   propofes  or   tends  to  produce, 
depends  the  merit  or  demerit,  the  good  or  ill 
defert  of  the  a^on  to  which  it  gives  occafion. 
Wherein  confifts  our  fenfe  of  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  a&ions,  has  been  explained  in 
the  former  part  of  this  difcourfe.    We  come 
now  to  confider,  wherein  confifts  that  of  their 
good  or  iU  defert* 
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CHAP-   L 

Tfiat  "whatever  appears  to  be  the  proper  'obje& 
of  gratitudey  appears  to  de/erve  reward ;  and 
thatj  in  the  fame  numner^  whatever  appears 
to  be  the  proper  objeSi  of  re/entment^  appears 
to  de/erve  punifliment. 

TO  usy  therefore,  that  a5tion  mufl  appear  to 
deferve  reward,  which  appears  to  be  the 
proper  and  approved  obje£t  of  that  fentiment, 
which  moll  immediately  and  directly  prompts 
us  to  reward,  or  to  do  good  to  another.  And 
in  the  fame  manner,  that  action  muft  appear  to 
deferve  punifhment,  which  appears  to  be  the 
proper  and  approved  obje£b  of  that  fentiment 
which  moft  immediately  and  directly  pit'ompts 
lis  to  punifh,  or  to  infli6i;  evil  upon  another. 

The  fentiment  which  moft  immediately  and 
diredUy  prompts  us  to  reward,  is  gratitude; 
that  which  moft  immediately  and  dire6tly 
prompts  us  to  punifh,  is  refentment. 

To  us,  therefore,  that  action  muft  appear  to 
deferve  reward,  which  appears  to  be  the  proper 
and  approved  object  of  gratitude ;  as,  on  the 
other  liand,  that  a6iion  muft  appear  to  deferve 
puniihment,  which  appears  to  be  the  proper 
and  approved  object  of  refentment. 

To  reward,  is  to  recompenfe,  to  remunerate! 
to  return  good  for  good  received*    To  punifli, 

too, 
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too,  is  to  recompenfe,  to  remunerate,  though  sect. 
in  a  different  manner;  it  is  to  return  evil  for  .   J- 
evil  that  has  been  done. 

There  are  fome  other  paifions,  befides  gra» 
titude  and  refentinent,  which  intereft  us  in  the 
happinefs  or  mifery  of  others;  but  there  are 
none  which  fo  direftly  excite  us  to  be  the  inftru- 
ments  of  either.  The  love  and  eileem  which 
grow  upon  acquaintance  and  habitual  approba^ 
tion,  neceflarily  lead  us  to  be  pleafed  with  the 
good  fortune  of  the  man  who  is  the  obje6t  of 
fuch  agreeable  emotions,  and  confequently  to 
be  willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  promote  it.  Our 
love,  however,  is  fuUy  &tisfied,  though  his  good 
fortune  fliould  be  brought  about  wjithout  our 
aiBftance.  All  that  this  paflion  deiires  is  to  fee 
him  happy,  without  regarding  who  was  the 
author  of  his  profperity.  But  gratitude  is  not 
to  be  fatisfied  in  this  manner.  If  the  perfon  to 
whom  we  owe  many  obligations,  is  made  happy 
without  our  affiftance,  though  it  pleafes  our  love, 
it  does  not  content  our  gratitude.  Till  we  have 
recompenfed  him,  till  we  ourfelves  have  been 
inftrumental  in  promoting  his  happinefs,  we  feel 
oiuielves  Hill  loaded  with  that  debt  which  his 
pail  fervices  have  laid  upon  us. 

The  hatred  and  diflike,  in  the  fame  manner, 
which  grow  upon  the  habitual  diiapprobation, 
would  often  lead  us  to  take  a  malicious  pleafure 
in  the  mi^ortune  of  the  man  whofe  condudt 
and  character  excite  fo  painful  a  paffion.  But 
though  diflike  and  hatred  harden  us  againft  all 
fympathy,^  and  fometimes  diipofe  us  even  to 

rejoice 
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FART  rejoice  at  the  diftrefs  of  another,  yet,  if  there  is 
^  ,  no  refentment  in  the  cafe,  if  neither  we  nor  our 
friends  have  received  any  great  perfdnal  pro- 
vocation, thefe  paffions  would  not  naturally  lead, 
us  to  wifh  to  be  inftrumental  in  bringing  it  about. 
Though  we  could  fear  no  punifhment  in  confe- 
quence  of  our  having  had  fbme  hand  in  it,  we 
would  rather  that  it  ihould  happen  by  other 
means.  To  one  under  the  dominion  of  violent 
hatred  it  would  be  agreeable,  perhaps,  to  hear, 
that  the  perfon  whom  he  abhorred  and  detefled 
was  killed  by  fome  accident.  But  if  he  had  the 
lead  fpark  of  juftice,  which,  though  this  pafiion 
is  not  very  favourable  to  virtue,  he  might  ftiH 
have,  it  would  hurt  him  exceffively  to  have 
been  himfelf,  even  without  defign,  the  occafion 
of  this  misfortune.  Much  more  would  the 
very  thought  of  voluntarily  contributing  to  it 
ihock  him  beyond  all  meafure.  He  would  reject 
with  horror  even  the  imagination  of  lb  execrable 
a  defign ;  and  if  he  could  imagine  himfelf  capa- 
ble of  fuch  an  enormity,  he  would  begin  to 
regard  to  himfelf  in  the  fame  odious  light  in 
which  he  had  confidered  the  perfon  who  was  the 
object  of  his  diilike.  But  it  is  quite  otherwiie 
with  refentment :  if  the  perfon  who  had  done 
us  fome  great  injury,  who  had  murdered  our 
father  or  our  brother,  for  example,  fhould  foon 
afterwards  die  of  a  fever,  or  even  be  brought  to 
the  fcaifold  upon  account  of  f6me  other  crime, 
though  it  might  footh  our  hatred,  it  would  not 
ftdly  gratify  our  refentment  Refentment  would 
prompt  us  to  defire,  not  only  that  he  fhould  be 

puniflied^ 
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imnfflied,  but  that  he  ihould  l>e  puniflied  by  our  SECT, 
means,  and  upon  account  of  tbat  particular  in^ 
jaiy  ivbicfa  he  had  done  to  i:^.  Refentment 
cannot  be  fully  gratified^  unlefii  the  offender  ia 
not  only  made  to  grieve  in  his  turn,  but  to  grieve 
for  that  particular  wrong  which  we  have  iii£^ 
fered  iiom  him.  He  muft  be  nuuie  to  repent 
and  be  ibrry  for  this  very  a6fcion,  that  others^ 
through  fear  of  the  like  puniihment,  may  be 
terrified  from  being  guilty  of  the  like  ofEsnce* 
The  natural  gratification  of  this  paffion  tends^ 
of  its  own  accord,  to  produce  all  the  political 
ends  of  puniihment;  the  correftion  of  tiie 
criminal,  and  example  to  the  public^ 

Gratitude  and  rebutment,  therefore,  are  the 
iSsDtiments  which  moA  immediately  and  direfidy 
prompt  to  reward  and  to  punifh.  To  us,  tiiere* 
£)re,  he  muft  iqppear  to  deferve  reward,  who 
s^peara  to  be  tlie  f^aper  and  approved  objeft  of 
gratitude ;  and  he  to  deferve  puniihment,  who 
appears  to  be  liiat  ci  xefimtment* 


CHAP.  IL 

Of  the  proper  oJgeQs  qf  gratitude  and  r^/entmenL 

r)be  the  proper  and  approved  object  either 
of  latitude   or    reiemmem,   can  mean 
nothing  but  to  be  the  object  of  that  gratitude, 
VOL.  I.  I  and 
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^  \*  ^  and  of  that  refentment,  which  naturally  feems 
proper,  and  is  approved  of. 

But  thefe,  as  well  as  all  the  other  paffions  of 
human  nature,  feem  proper  and  are  approved  of, 
when  the  heart  of  every  impartial  fpedlator 
entirely  fympathizes  with  them,  when  every 
indifferent  by-ftander  entirely  enters  into,  and 
.goes  along  with  them. 

He^  therefore,  appears  to  deferve  reward, 
who,  tofome-  perfon  or  perfons,  is  the  natural 
objedfc  of  a  gratitude  which  every  human  heart 
is  difpqfed  to  beat  time  to,  and  thereby  applaud : 
and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  deferve 
punilhment,  who  in  the  fame  manner  is  to  ibme 
perfon  or  perfons  the  natural  objef):  of  a  refent- 
ment which  the  breaft  of  every  reafonable  man 
is  ready  to  adopt  and  fympath^  with.  To  us, 
furely,  that  action  mult  appear  to  deferve  re- 
ward, which  eveiy  body  who  knows  of  it  would 
mfli  to  reward,  and  therefore  delights  to  fee 
rewarded :  and  that  aftion  mufl  as  furely  appear 
to  deferve  punifhment,  which  every  body  who 
hears  of  it  is  angry  with,  and  upon  that  account 
rejoices  to  fee  punifhed. 

I.  As  we  fympatize  with  the  joy  of  our  com- 
panions, when  in  proiperity,  fo  we  join  with 
them  in  the  complacency  and  fatisfad;ion  with 
which  they  naturally  regard  whatever  is  the 
caufe  of  their  good  fortune.  We  enter  into  the 
love  and  affedtion  which  they  conceive  fw  it, 
and  begin  to  love  it  too.  We  fhould  be  forry  for 
their  fakes  if  it  was  deftroyed,  or  even  if  it  was 

placed 
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placed  at  too  ^eat  a  diftauce  from  ^bievif  &nd  s  S  c  T» 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  care  and  prote^^Slion,  ^  _^ 
though  they  ihould  lofe  nothing  by  its  abfence 
except  the  pleafure  of  ieeing  iU  If  it  is  man 
who  has  thus  been  the  fortunate  inftrument  of 
the  happinels  of  his  brethren,  this  is  iiill  more 
peculiarly  the  cafe.  When  we  fee  one  man 
affiled,  protected,  relieved  hy  another,  our 
j^pathy  with  the  joy  of  the  perfon  who  receives 
the  benefit  ferves  only  to  animate  our  fellow* 
feeling  with  his  gratitude  towards  him  who 
beitow»  it«  When  we  look  upon  the  perfon 
vho  is  the  caufe  of  his  pleafure  with  the  eyes 
with  which  we  imagine  he  muft  look  upon  him^ 
his  benefactor  feems  to  ftand  before  us  in  the 
mold  engaging  and  amiable  light.  We  readily 
therefore  fympathize  vrith  the  grateful  affection 
which  he  conceives  for  a  perfon  to  whom  he  has 
been  fo  much  ob%ed }  and  confequently  ap- 
plaud the  returns  which  he  is  diipofed  to  make 
for  the  good  offices  conferred  upon  him.  As 
we  entirely  enter  into  the  affection  from  which 
thefe  returns  proceed,  they  neceifarily  {^m 
every  way  proper  and  fuitable  to  their  objed;.^ 

d.  In  the  iame  manner,  as  we  fympathize  with 
the  forrow  of  our  fellow^creature  whenever  we&e 
hiajdiftrefi,  ib  welikewifeenter  intohisabhorrence 
and  averfion  for  whatever  has  given  occafion  to 
it  Our  heart,  as  it  adopts  and  beats  time  to 
his  grief,  £>  is  it  likewife  animated  with  that 
j^irit.by  which  he  endeavours  to  drive  away  or 
ckftroy  the  caufe  of  it.  The  indoleqt  and  pa£> 
five  fellow*feeling,  by  which  we  accompany  him 

12  in 


PART  in  liis  AiflferingSy  readily  |^vm  yny  to  that  motiB 
^      vigorous  and  adtive  fentiment  by  which  we  go 
Bl<mg  with  him  in  thoeffiHt  he  tnakea»  either  to 
repel  thetn,  or  to  gratify  his  averfion  to  what  has 
given  occafion  to  them.    This  is  (till  more  pecu« 
Barly  the  cafe,  when  it  is  man  who  has  caufed 
them.    When  we  fee  one  man  opprefled  or  in* 
jured  by  another,  the  fympathy  which  we  feel 
with  the  diifarefi  of  the  fu^er  ieems  to  ferve 
only  to  animate  our  fdlow*fteliag  with  his  refent* 
ment  againft  the  offender.     We  are  rgoked  to 
fee  him  attack  his  adver&ry  in  his  turn,  and  are 
eager  and  ready  to  affifl  him  whenever  he  exerts 
himfelf  for  de^ce,  or   even    for  vengeance 
within  a  certain  degree.    If  the  injured  ihould 
periOi  in  the  quarrel,  we  not  only  fympathize 
with  the  reid  rdCentment  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions, l)ut  witb  the  imaginary  re&ntment  which 
m  fancy  we  lend  to  the  dead,  who  is  no  longer 
capable  of  feeling  that  or  any  odier  htunan  fen- 
^nent.    But  as  we  put  ourfelves  in  his  fituation, 
as  we  enter,  as  it  were,  into  his  body,  und  in  our 
imaginations,  in  feme  meafiire,  animate  anew  the 
defermed  and  mangled  carca&of  the  flitin,  when 
we  bring  home  in  this  mamier  his  cafe  to  our 
own  bc^ms,  we  fed  upon  this,  as  upon  many 
other  occafions,  an  emotion  which  the  ptt:feB 
principally  cohcemed  is  incapable  of  feelings 
and  which  yet  we  feel  by  an  LUufive  fympathy 
with  him.    The  fympathetic  fears  whid^  we 
filed  for  that  immenfe  and  irretrievable  lofi, 
which  in  our  fancy  he  appears  to  have  fitftakied, 
leem  to  be  but  a  finall  part  eC  the  duty  which 
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we  owe  him.    The  injury  which  he  has  Ibffered  SECT* 

demands,  we  think,   a  principal  part  of  our  ^ ^ 

attention.  We  feel  that  refentment  which 
we  imagine  he  ought  to  feed,  and  which  he 
would  feel,  if  in  his  cold  and  lifelels  body  there 
remained  any^confcioufiiefi  of  what  pafles  upon 
earth.  His  blood,  we  think,  calls  aloud  for 
vengeance.  The  very  aihes  of  the  dead  feem 
to  be  diflurbed  at  the  thought  that  his  injuries 
are  to  pafs  unrevenged.  The  hcMTors  which  are 
&ppofed  to  haunt  the  bed  of  the  murderer,  the 
ghofts  which  fuperftition  imagines  rife  from 
their  graves  to  demand  vengeance  upon  thoie 
who  brought  them  to  an  unitinidy  end,  dU  take 
their  origin  from  this  natural  fympathy  with  the 
imaginary  refentm^it  of  the  flain^  And  with 
regard,  at  lead,  to  this  moft  dreadfid  o£  all 
crimes.  Nature,  antecedent  to  all  refleftioil 
upon  the  utiUty  of  pwiflunaftt,  haa  in  thia 
manner  ftamped  upon  the  human  heart,  in  the 
ilrDngcft  and  moA  inddilde  charaders,  an  im* 
me^ate  and  tufUn^bve  approbation  of  the 
fiu*red  and  neceflary  law  of  retaUattcii* 
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CHAP.     III. 

That  "where  there  is  no  approbation  of  the  «m- 
dud  of  the  per/on  who  confers  the  benefit^  there 
is  little  Jympathy  mth  the  gratitude  of  him  who 
receives  it:  and  thatj  on  the  contrary^  where 
there  is  no  difapprohation  of  the  motives  of  the 
perfon  who  does  the  mi/chiefs  there  is  no  fort  of 
Jympatliy  with  the  refentment  of  him  whofvffsrs 

it. 

* 
Tl*  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that,  how  benc- 
^  ficial  foever  on  the  one  hand,  or  how  hurtful 
fbever  on  the  other,  the,  a£Hons  or  mtentions  of 
the  peribn  who  a£ts  may  have  been  to  the  per- 
ibn  who  is,  if  I  may  iky  ib,  ad;ed  upon,  yet  if  in 
the  one  cafe  there  appears  to  have  been  no  pro- 
priety in  the  motives  of  the  agent,  if  we  cannot 
enter  into  the  affections  which  influenced  his 
conduct,  we  have  little  fympathy  with  th^  gra- 
titude of  the  perfbn  who  receives  the  benefit : 
or  if,  in  the  other  cafe,  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  impropriety  in  the  motives  of  the  agent, 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  affections  which  in- 
fluenced his  conduct  are  iuch  as  we  mufl;  necefl 
iarily  enter  into,  we  can  have  no  ibrt  of  iym« 
pathy  with  the  refentment  of  the  peribn  who 
fuffers.  Little  gratitude  ieems  due  in  the  one 
cafe,  and  all  fort  of  refentment  feems  unjufl  in 
the  other;  The  one  aClion  feems  to  merit  little 
reward^  the  other  to  deferve  no  punifliment. 

2  i«Ilrft, 
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1.  Ilrft,  I  fay,  that  wherever  we  cannot  fym-  s  B  c  T. 
pathize  with  the  afie£fcions  of  the  agent,  wherever  ^  ^ 
there  ieems  to  be  no  propriety  in  the  motives 
which  influenced  his  conduft,  we  are  lels  diA 
pofed  to  enter  into  the  gratitude  of  the  peribn 
who  received  the  benefit  of  his  actions.  A  very 
finall  return  feems  due  to  that  foolifli  and  pro* 
fiife  generofity  which  confers  the  greatell  bene- 
fits from  the  mod  trivial  motives,  and  gives  an 
eftate  to  a  man  merely  becaufe  his  name  and  fur- 
name  happen  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
giver.  Such  fervices  do  not  feem  to  demand 
any  proportionable  recompence.  Our  contempt 
for  the  foHy  of  the  agent  hinders  us  from  tho- 
roughly entering  into  the  gratitude  of  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  the  ^ood  office  has  been  done. 
His  benefa^or  feems  unworthy  of  it  As  when 
we  place  ourfelves  in  the  fituation  of  th^  perfon 
obliged,  we  feel  that  we  could  conceive  no  great 
reverence  for  fuch  a  benefa^or,  we  eafily  ab<* 
folve  him  from  a  great  deal  of  that  fubmiffive 
veneration  and  efleem  which  we  fbould  think 
due  to  a  more  refpedtable  chara^er ;  and  prop 
vided  he  always  treats  his  weak  friend  with 
kindnefs  and  humanity,  we  are  willing  to  excufe 
him  from  many  attentions  and  regards  which  we 
fhould  demand  to  a  worthier  patron.  Thofe 
Princes  who  have  heaped,  with  the  great^fl  proi^ 
fufion,  wealth,  power  and  honours,  upon  their 
favourites,  have  feldom  excited  that  degree  of 
attachment  to  their  perfons  which  has  oflen 
been  experienced  by  thofe  who  were  more 
frugal  of  their  favours.  The  well-natured,  but  in« 

I  4  judicious 
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f  A  RT  judidoiis  prodigality  of  James  tlieSirft  of  Great 

^ ,  Britain  feems  to  have  attached  nobocty  to  his 

perfpa;  and  that  Prince,  notwithilanding  hit 
fecial  and  harmleis  diQiofition^  appears  to  have 
lived  and  died  without  a  £riend«  The  whole 
gentry  and  nobility  of  England  e^xifed  tlieir 
lives  and  fortunes  in  the  caufe  of  his  more  frugal 
and  diftinguiihing  fon,  notwithftanding  the  cold- 
nefi  and  diftant  feverity  of  his  ordinary  deport- 
ment. 

2.  Secondly,  I  fay.  That  wherever  the  con- 
duct of  the  agent  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
directed  by  motives  and  affeAions  which  we 
thoroughly  enter  into  and  approve  of,  we  can 
have  no  fort  of  fympathy  with  the  refentment  of 
the  fufierer,  how  great  ibever  the  mifchief  which 
may  have  been  done  to  him*  When  two  people 
quarrel,  if  we  take  part  with,  and  entirely  adopt 
the  refentment  of  one  of  them,  it  is  impoflible 
that  we  ihould  enter  into  that  of  the  other.  Our 
fympathy  with  the  perfon  whofe  motives  we  go 
along  with,  and  whom  therefore  we  look  upon 
as  in  the  right,  cannot  but  harden  us  againll  all 
feUow-feding  with  the  other,  whom  we  necefla^ 
rily  regard  as  in  the  wrong.  Whatever  this  laft, 
therefore,  may  have  iuffered,  while  it  is  no  more 
than  what  we  ourfelves  fhould  have  wiihed  him 
to  fhffer,  while  it  is  no  more  than  what  our  own 
fympathetic  indignation  would  have  prompted 
us  to  infliA  upon  him,  it  cannot  either  difpleaie 
or  provoke  us.  When  sm  inhuman  murderer  is 
brought  to  the  fcafibld,  though  we  have  feme 
pompalSon  for  his  mifery,  we  can  have  no  fert 

of 
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of  fellow-feeling  with  his  refentmeAf ,  if  be  6  E  c  t« 
fliould  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  expreis  any  againft  ^ 
either  his  profecutor  or  his  judge.  The  natural 
tendency  of  their  juft  indignation  againft  to  vile 
a  criminal  is  indeed  the  moft  fatal  and  roinoua 
to  him.  But  it  is  impoffible  that  we  (hould  be 
di^leafed  with  the  tendency  of  a  fentiment, 
which,  when  we  bring  the  cafe  home  to  ourfelvest 
we  feel  that  we  cannot  avoid  adopting. 


ae 


CHAP.    IV. 

Recapitulation  qf  the  foregoir^  chapters. 

I.  W[^  do  not  therefore  thoroughly  and 
▼  ^  heartily  fympathize  with  the  gratitude 
of  one  man  towards  another,  merdy  becaufe 
this  other  has  been  the  caufe  of  his  good  for- 
tune, unlels  he  has  been  the  caufe  of  it  from 
motives  which  we  entirely  go  along  with.  Our 
heart  mufl  adopt  the  principles  of  the  agent,  and 
go  along  with  all  the  affedHons  which  influenced 
his  condu£fc,  before  it  can  entirely  fympathize 
with  and  beat  time  to,  the  gratitude  of  the  peifon 
who  has  been  benefited  by  his  actions.  If  in 
the  condu£):  of  the  benefa^or  there  appeai%  to 
have  been  no  propriety,  how  beneficial  foever  its 
effects,  it  does  not  feem  to  demand,  or  neceffiu 
rfly  to  require,  any  proportionable  recompenfe. 
But  when  to  the  beneficent  tendency  of  the 
i&Wfx  is  joined  the  propriety  of  the  affe^ion 

from 
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PART  from  lehich   it   proceeds,   when   we   entirely 
^*       iympathize   and  go   along  with   the  motives 
of  the   agenty   the   love  which   we   conceive 
for  him  upon  his  own  account,  enhances,  and 
enlivens    our    fellow-feeling  with    the    grati- 
tude of  thofe  who  owe  their  profperity  to  his 
good  conduct.     His  a£lions  feem  then  to  de« 
mand,  and,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  to  call  aloud  for  a 
proportionable  recompenfe.    We  then  entirely 
enter  into  that  gratitude  which  prompts    to 
bellow  it.    The  benefa^or  feems  then  to  be  the 
proper  objeft  of  reward,  when  we  thus  entirely 
iympathize  with,  and  approve  of,  that  fentiment 
which  prompts  to  reward  him.    When  we  ap- 
prove of,  and  go  along  with,  the  affe6lion  from 
which  the  action  proceeds,  we  muil  neceflarily 
approve  'of  the  a6lion,  and  regard  the  perfon 
towards  whom  it  is  dire^ed,  as  its  proper  and 
fiiitable  ob)e6i;« 

s*  In  the  fame  manner,  yie  cannot  at  all  fym- 
pathize  with  the  refentment  of  one  man  againft 
another,  merely  becaufe  this  other  has  been  the 
caufe  of  his  misfortune,  unlets  he  has  been  the 
caufe  of  it  from  motives  which  we  cannot  entfer 
into.  Before  we  can  adopt  the  refentment  of 
the  fufferer,  we  muft  difapprove  of  the  motives 
of  the  agent,  and  feel  that  our  heart  renounces 
all  iympathy  with  the  affe^ions  which  influenced 
his  conduft.  If  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
impropriety  in  thefe,  bow  fatal  foever  the  ten- 
dency  of  the  a^on  which  proceeds  from  them 
tp  tlu)fe  againfl  whom  it  is  dirc^ed,  it  does  not 

feem 
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feem  to  dderve  any  pumflimenty  or  to  be  the  sect. 
proper  objeft  of  any  refentment.  ^ 

But  when  to  the  hurtfulneis  of  the  ad;ion  is 
joined  the  impropriety  of  the  affection  from 
whence  it  proceeds,  when  our  heart  rejedls  with 
abhorrence  all  fellow*feeling  with  the  motives 
of  the  agent,  we  then  heartily  and  entirely 
fympathize  with  the  refentment  of  the  fiiiferer. 
Such  aflions  feem  then  to  deferve,  and,  if  I 
may  lay  fo,  to  call  aloud  for,  a  proportionable 
punifhment;  and  we  entirely  enter  into,  and 
thereby  approve  of,  that  refentment  which 
prompts  to  inflict  it.  The  offender  neceffarily 
feems  then  to  be  the  proper  objedfc  of  punifli- 
ment,  when  we  thus  entirely  iympathize  with, 
and  therdl>y  approve  of,  that  fentiment  which 
prompts  to  punilh.  In  this  cafe  too,  when  we 
approve,  and  go  along  with,  the  aflfedUon  from 
which  the  aftion  proceeds,  we  mufl  nec^brily 
approve  of  the  aftion,  and  regard  the  perfon^ 
againfl  whom  it  is  directed,  as  its  proper  and 
fuitable  obje3;. 


CHAP.  V^ 

anabifis  of  the  fen/e  of  M 


I.    AS  our  fenfe,  therefor  e,  of  the  propriety 

-^lJl.  of  conduft  arifes  from  what  I  fhaU  call 

a  direA  iVmpatby  with  the  affections  and  motivea 

of 
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p  A  R  T  of  the  peribn  >vfao  ai6t8^  fh  our  fenfe  of  ito  merit 
^  ,  arifes  from  what  I  fliall  call  an  mdireSb  iympatiiy 
with  the  gratitude  of  the  peifon  who  is^  if  I 
may  fay  fo,  a£led  upOB. 

As  we  cnmot  indeed  enter  thoroughly  into 
the  gratitude  of  the  peribn  who  receives  tbe 
benefit,  unlefs  we  beforehand  approve  of  the 
motives  of  the  benefaftor^'fo,  upon  this  accouxC^ 
the  fenfe  of  merit  feems  to  be  a  oompounded 
fentiment,  and  to  be  made  up  of  two  diftisA 
emotions;  a  dire6t  iympathy  with  the  fenti« 
ments  of  the  agent,  and  an  indireS;  iympathy 
with  the  gratitude  of  thofb  who  receive  the 
benefit  of  his  a^lions.      , 

We  may,  upon  many  different  occaftonsy  phdnlj 
diilinguifh  thofe  two  different  emotions  com* 
bining  and  uniting  together  in  our  fenfe  of  tlie 
good  defert  of  a  particular  chara£ler  or  a3aon* 
When  we  read  in  hiilory  concerning  a6tions  of 
proper  and  beneficent  greatnefs  of  mind,  how 
eagerly  do  we  enter  into  fuch  defigns?  How 
much  are  we  animated  by  that  high-ipirited 
generofity  which  dire£fcs  them  ?  How  keen  are 
we  for  their  fuccefs  f  How  grieved  at  their  dif. 
appointment?  In  imagination  we  become  the 
very  perfon  whofe  anions  are  reprefented  to 
us :  we  tranfport  ourfelves  in  fancy  to  the  fcenes 
of  thoie  diflant  and  forgotten  adventures,  and 
imagine  x)urfelves  adting  the  part  of  a  Scipio 
or  a  Camillus,  a  Timoleon  or  an  Ariftides. 
So  far  our  fentiments  are  fonnded  up<m  the 
jUreGt  iympathy  with  the  perfbn  who  w&m.  Nor 
is  the  indired  iympathy  with  tfaofe  who  receive 
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the  lienefit  of  fuch  anions  left  fenfibly  felt.  8  B  c  t. 
Whenever  we  place  ourfelves  in  the  filxiation 
of  lhe€e  laft,  with  what  Warm  and  a£fe6fcionate 
fidHow<-feeling  do  we  enter  into  their  gratitude 
towards  tiiofe  who  ferved  them  fo  eflentially? 
We  embrace,  as  it  were,  their  benefa^r  along 
with  them«  Our  heart  readily  fympathizes  with 
the  higheft  transports  of  their  grateful  affe Aion. 
No  honours,  no  rewards,  we  think,  can  be  too 
great  for  them  to  beftow  upon  him.  When 
^ey  make  this  proper  return  for  his  fervices, 
we  heartily  applaud  and  go  along  with  them  ; 
but  are  (hocked  beyond  all  meafure,  if  by  their 
conduct  they  appear  to  have  little  (enfe  of  the 
obligations  conferred  upon  them.  Our  whole 
feofe,  in  ihort,  of  the  merit  and  good  defert  of 
fuch  actions,  of  the  propriety  and  fitnefs  of 
recompenfing  them,  and  making  the  perfon  who 
performed  them  re^ice  in  his  turn,  arifes  from 
the  iympathetic  emotions  of  gratitude  and  love, 
With  which,  when  we  bring  home  to  our  own 
breaft  the  fituation  of  thofe  principally  con^^ 
cemed,  we  feel  ourfelves  naturally  tran(|)orted 
towards  the  man  who  could  a6i;  with  fuch  proper 
and  noble  beneficence. 

2.  In  the  fame  manner  as  our  (enfe  of  the 
impropriety  of  conduct;  arifes  from  a  want  of 
fympathy,  or  from  a  direct  antipathy  to  the 
affedlions  and  motives  of  the  agent,  fo  our  fenfe 
of  its  demerit  arifes  from  what  I  (haU  here  too 
call  an  indirect  (ympathy  with  the  refentment 
of  the  fufferer. 

Ai 
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PART  As  we  cannot  indeed  enter  into  the  refent- 
^'  ,  ment  of  the  fu£ferer,  unlefs  our  heart  beforehand 
diiapproves  the  motives  of  the  agent,  and  re- 
nounces all  fellow-feeling  with  them  j  fo  upon 
this  account  the  fenfe  of  demerit,  as  weU.  as 
that  of  merit,  feems  to  be  a  compounded  fenti- 
ment,  and  to  be  made  up  of  two  diftin£l  emo- 
tions }  a  dire£t  antipathy  to  the  fentiments  of 
.  the  agent,  and  an  indirect  fympathy  with  the 
refentment  of  the  fufierer. 

We  may  here  too,  upon  many  different  occar 
£ons,  plainly  diftinguifh  thofe  two  different 
emotions  combining  and  uniting  together  in 
our  fenfe  of  the  ill  defert  of  a  particular  cha* 
rafler  or  a£tion.  When  we  read  in  hiftory 
concerning  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  a  Borgia 
or  a  Nero,  our  heart  rifes  up  againft  the  deteft- 
able  fentiments  which  influenced  their  conduct, 
and  renounces  with  horror  and  abomination 
all  fellow-feeling  with  fuch  execrable  motives. 
So  far  our  fentiments  are  founded  upon  the 
dire£t  antipathy  to  the  affections  of  the  agent : 
and  the  indired;  fympathy  with  the  refentment 
of  the  fufferers  is  ftill  more  f^nfibly  felt.  When 
we  bring  home  to  ourfelves  the  fituation  of  the 
perfbns  whom  thofe  fcourges  of  mankind  in- 
fulted,  miu'dered,  or  betrayed,  what  indignation 
do  we  not  feel  againft  fuch  infolent  and  inhuman 
oppreffors  of  the  earth  ?  Our  fympathy  with 
the  unavoidable  dillrefs  of  the  innocent  fu£ferers 
is  not  more  real  nor  more  lively,  th^^  our  fellow- 
feeling  with  their  juft  and  natural  refentment 

the 
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The  former  fthtiment  only  heightens  the  latter,  s  B  c  T. 
and  the  idea  of  their  diflreis  ferves  only  to 
inflame  and  blow  up  our  animofity  againil  thofe 
who  occaiioned  it.    When  we  think  of  the  an- 
guifh  of  the  fufferers,  we  take  part  with  them 
more  eamefUy  againfl  their  opprefibrs ;  we  enter 
with  more  eagemefs  into  all  their  fchemes  of 
vengeance,  and  feel  ourfelves  every  moment 
wreaking,  in  imagination,  upon  fuch  violators 
of  the  laws  of  fociety,  that  punilhment  which 
our  fympathetic  indignation  tells  us  is  due  to 
their  crimes.    Our  fenfe  of  the   horror  and 
dreadful  atrocity  of  fuch  conduct,  the  delight 
which  we  take  in  hearing  that  it  was  properly 
punifhed,  the  indignation  which  we  feel  when 
it  eicapes  this  due  retaliation,  our  whole  fenfe 
and  feeling,  in  fhort,  of  its  ill  defert,  of  the  pro« 
priety  and  fitnefs  of  infli6ting  evil  upon  the 
perfbn  who  is  guilty  of  it,  and  of  making  him 
grieve  in  his  turn,  arifes  from  the  iympathetic 
indignation  which  naturally  boils  up  in  the  bread 
of  the  fpeftator,  whenever  he  thoroughly  brings 
home  to  himfelf  the  cafe  of  the  fufferer  *, 


*  To  aibibe  in  thifl  manner  our  natural  fenfe  of  the  in  deftrt  of 
liuman  adioni  to  a  fympathy  with  the  refentment  of  the  fuBTerery  may 
1eem»  to  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  to  be  a  degradation  of  that 
iendment.  Refentment  is  commonly  regarded  at  fo  odious  a  paifion» 
that  they  will  be  apt  to^think  it  impoffible  that  fo  laudable  a  principle^ 
as  the  fenie  <yf  the  ill  defert  of  vice*  ihould  in  any  refpedl  be  founded 
upon  it.  They  wiQ  be  more  willing,  perhaps,  to  admit  that  our  fenfb 
of  the  merit  of  good  adUons  is  founded  upon  a  fympathy  with  the  gra* 
titude  of  the  perfons  who  receive  the  benefit  of  diem ;  becauie  gra- 
titude, as  well  as  all  the  other  benevolent  paffions,  is  regarded  as  an 
amiable  principle*  which  can  take  nothing  fnmi  the  worth  of  whatever 
is  founded  upon  it*  Gratitude  and  refentment,  however,  are  la 
every  re/pe£l|  it  ii  evidenti  eounterparts  to  one  another;  and  if  our 

fenfe 
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d«merk  can  fcarce  vufi  to  proceed  £rom  a  felbw-feeliqg  witk  the 
other. 

Lit  it  be  confidered  too  that  nfenlnttitf  tJuwgh*  in  the  dqpwi  ia 
vhicb  ws  too  often  fee  it^  the  jnoft  odious^  perhjtpsy  of  all  the  paflioQ% 
it  not  difapproved  of  when  properly  humbled  and  entirely  brought 
'down  to  the  level  of  the  fympathetic  indignation  of  the  fpedator* 
When  wef  who  are  the  byfianden^  feel  thai  our  own  aaimofity  cop 
tirely  correfponds  with  that  of  the  fufierer^  when  the  refentment  of 
diis  Uft  does  not  a  any  refpedt  go  beyond  our  own^  when  no  weniy 
no  geftui%  escapes  him  that  denotes  an  emotion  more  violent  thaa 
what  we  can  keep  time  to»  and  when  he  never  aims  at  infli^ing  any 
•puniflnneBt  beyond  what  we  fhoold  rejoice  to  fee  laflidtedyOr  what  we 
tfwiCdvfs  would  upon  this  accownt  even  defire  to  be  the  inftnimenta  of 
inflidUngy  it  is  impoffible  that  we  fhould  not  entirely  approve  of  his 
lendments.     Our  own  emotion  in  this  cafe  muft»  in  oar  eyes»  nn* 
4oiiibte(fly  jMfy  his*    And  as  experiences  teaches  us  how  mnch  the 
greater  put  of  maiikind  are  incapable  of  this  moderation^  and  how 
great  an  effort  muft  be  made  in  order  to  bring  down  the  rude  and 
vndifciplined  impulft  of  Rfentinent  to  tins  fwtable  tempei^  we  cannot 
avoid  cooceiviiig  a  cosliderable  degree  of  efteem  and  admiration  for 
one  who  appears  capable  of  exerting  fo  much  felf-command  over  one 
nf  the  molk  ungovernable  pai&oas  of  his  nature.    "When  indeed  the 
ajumofity  of  the  fiifferer  exceeds*  as  it  almoft  always  does*  what  we 
can  go  along  with*  as  we  cannot  enter  into  ity  we  neceflarily  di^ 
approve  of  it.    We  even  difapprowe  of  it  mose  tlian  we  ihoold  of  an 
e^nal  axceft  of  almoft  any  other  paflion  derived  from  tile  imaginaticin. 
And  this  too  violent  refentment^  inftead  of  carrying  us  along  with  it 
becomes  it&lf  the  <^je6l  of  our  refentonent  and  indignation.    We 
enter  into  die  oppofite  reientment  of  the  pedbn  who  is  the  objeA  of 
this  unjuft  emotiont  and  who  is  in  danger  of  fulTering  from  it.     Re- 
venge^  therefore^  the  excefs  of  refentment>  appears  to  be  die  moft 
detefiabl^  of  all  die  paiEoes»  9aA  is  the  objed  (^  the  honror  and  iadi^ 
nation  of  every  body.     And  as  in  the  way  in  which  this  paffion  com- 
monly (tifcovers  itfelf  among  mankinds  it  is  exceffive  a  hundred  times 
|pr  once  that  it  is  immodenite»  we  are  very  apt  to  confider.  it  aa  al« 
together  odious  and  detsilabley  becaufe  in  its  moft  ordinary  appearances 
it  is  fi>.    Nature*  however*  even  in  the  prefent  depraved  ftate  of  maik* 
kind*  doc^  not  feem  to  have  dealt  fo  unkindly  with  us*  as  to  have  en- 
dowed us  with  any  principle  which  is  wholly  and  in  every  refpe^ 
evil*  or  which*  in  no  degree  and  in  no  dh:ie<5lion*  can  be  the  proper 
ebjeA  of  praifis  and  approbadon.   Upon  Ibme  occafions  we  are  fenfible 
that  thisjpafiioa*  which  b  generally  too  firoog*  may  likewiie  be  too 
weak*    We  fomctimes  complain  that  a  particular  perfon  (hows  too 
little  fpirit*  and  has  too  litde  fenfe  of  the  injuries  that  have  been  done  to 
liim;  and  we  areas  ready  to  defpifehim  for  the  defe^aa  to  hate  him 
far  the  excels  of  this  paifion. 

The  infpired  writers  would  not  fiirdv  have  talked  fo  frecpiendy  or 
ib  ilroDgly  of  the  vnth  and  aqger  of  God}  if  they  had  leganied  ev^ 
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%i«i  flf  AofepaiioM  at  wkmt  and  evilf  even  b&weakaadim*  SECT. 
pcdaA  a  creatore  as  maiu  1^ 

LeC  it  be  confidered  too»  that  the  prefent  inquiiy  It  not  concerning 
a  flntter  of  righty  if  I  nay  &y  foy  but  concerning  a  matter  of  fa^ 
We  aie  not  at  pcdeot  eyamining  upon  what  principlet  a  pcrfedl  beis^ 
^nM  appcore  of  the  puniflunent  of  bad  actions ;  but  Upon  what 
principlet  to  weak  and  inqpcrfeA  a  creature  at  man  adually  and  in 
hSt  apptofct  of  It.    The  principlet  which  I  have  juft  now  men- 
tienedy  it  if  eridetttf  have  a  very  great  e£fe^  upon  hb  fentimentt  s 
lad  it  feeme  wii^y  ordered  that  it  fliould  be  fo.    The  very  eriftence 
of  fbdiety  requinet  that  unmerited  and  unprovoked  malice  ihould  tie 
ntomed  by  proper  punifhmentt;  and  confequendyy  that  to  infli^ 
thofe  poniflimentt  fliould    be  regarded  at   a  proper  and  laudable 
adaoB.    Though  many  thereforey  be  naturally  endowed  with  a  defxre 
of  the  weifikre  and  preftrvadon  of  focietyy  yet  the  Author  of  nature 
hti  not  enOitfied  it  to  hit  realbnto  find  out  that  a  certain  application 
flfptimflimeptt  it  the  proper  meant  of  attaining  thit  end ;  bat  lia^ 
endowed  bhn  with  an  inamediate  and  inftin6tive  approbation  of  that 
very  qjplication  which  it  moit  proper  to  attain  it*    The  ceconomj 
of  aatnre  it  in  thit  re^pedl  eza&ly  of  a  piece  with  what  it  it  upon 
mny  odier  occafiont*    ^Wiih  regard  to  all  thole  endt  wliich,  upon 
account  of  their  pecufiar  importancey  may  be  regardedy  if  fuch  an 
expreiBdki  is  liHowabley  at  the  favourite  endt  of  naturoy  flie  hat  con* 
ftaatly  in  thit  manner  not  only  endowed  mankind  with  an  appetite 
for  the  end  which  flie  propofety  but  .likewiie  with  an  appetite  for  the 
meant  by  whidi  alone  thu  end  can  be  brought  abouty  for  thdr  own 
^ety  and  independent  of  their  tendency  to  produce  it.      Thut  felf* 
prefervatioay  and  the  propagation  of  the  ipeciety  are  the  great  endt 
vbich  Nature  feemt  to  have  propofed  in  the  formation  of  all  animalt. 
Manldnd  are  endowed  with  a  defire  of  thofe  endty  and  an  averfion  to 
the  contrary ;  with  a  love  of  life,  and  a  dread  of  diflUution ;  with  a 
defire  of  the  continuance  and  perpetuity  of  the  fpeciety  and  with  an 
averfion  to  the  thoughtt  of  itt  intire  extin^on.  But  though  we  are  in 
this  manner  endowed  Vith  a  very  ftrong  defire  of  thofe  endty  it  hat  not 
been  intrufted  to  the  flow  and  uncertain  determinationt  of  our  reafimt 
to  find  out  the  proper  meant  of  bringing  them  about*    Nature  hat 
directed  ut  to  the  greater  part  of  thefe  by  original  and  inunediate 
iaffin^b.     Hungery  thirfty  the  paffion  which  unitet  the  two  fexety  the 
love  of  pleaforey  and  the  dread  of  paiuy  prompt  ut  to  apply  thofe 
meant  for  their  own  fidgety  and  widiout  any  confideration  of  their 
tendency  to  thofe  beneficent  endt  which  the  great  Dire^or  of  nature 
intended  to  produce  by  them. 

Before  I  conclude  thit  notey  I  muft  take  notice  of  a  difiSoence 
Between  the  approbation  of  propriety  and  that  of  merit  or  bene* 
ficence.  Before  we  approve  of  the  fentimentt  of  any  peiibn  at 
proper  and  fiiitable  to  their  objeAty  we  muft  not  only  be  afledted  in 
the  (ame  manner  at  he  ity  but  we  muft  percdve  thit  hannony  and 
correfpondence  of  ientimentt  between  him  and  ouxftlvet.    Thut* 

vox.  I.  K  though 
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PART  ^^^"^^  ^P^^  hearing  of  a  misfortune  that  had  befaflen  my  fiieacU 
-jj^  fliould  conceive  precifely  that  degree  of  concern  which  he  gives  way 
to ;  yet  till  I  am  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  ht  behaves^  till  I 
perceive  the  harmony  between  his  emotions  and  mine*  I  cannot  be 
faid  to  approve  of  the  fendments  which  influence  his  behaviour. 
The  approbation  of  propriety  therefore  requires,  not  only  that  we 
Ihould  entirely  fympathlze  with  the  per&n  who  a^>  but  that  we 
ihould  perceive  thb  perfe<^  concord  between  his  fentiments  and  our 
own*  On  the  contrary,  when  I  hear  of'  a  benefit  that  has  been  be^ 
fiowed  upon  another  perfon,  let  him  who  has  received  it  be  afied^ed 
in  what  manner  he  pleafes^  if^  by  bringing  his  cafe  home  to  myfeify  I 
feel  gratitude  arife  in  my  own  breait»  I  neceflarlly  approve  of  the 
conduct  of  his  benefadlor,  and  regard  it  as  meritorious,  and  the  proper 
objeA  of  reward.  Whether  the  perlbn  who  has  received  the  benefit 
conceives  gratitude  or  not|  cannot,  it  is  evident^  in  any  degree  alter 
our  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  merit  of  him  who  has  beftowed  it. 
No  a^lual  coirelpondence  of  fentiments*  therefore»  is  here  required* 
It  b  fufficient  that  if  he  was  grateful,  they  would  correfpond ;  and 
our  ienfe  of  merit  b  often  founded  upon  one  of  thofe  illufive  fympa- 
thies,  by  which,  when  we  bring  home  to  ourfelves  the  cafe  of  anothery 
we  are  often  affedted  in  a  manner  in  which  the  perfon  principally 
concerned  b  incapable  of  being  afTetAed.  There  b  a  fimilar  dif* 
ference  between  our  dif^pprobauion  of  domerilty  and  thai  oC  inapro* 
priety. 
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SECTION  11. 

OP   JUSTICE   AND   BENEFICENCE. 

CHAP.    I. 

Compari/bn  ofihqfe  two  virtues. 

ACTIONS  of  a  beneficent  tendency^  which  s  E  c  T, 
proceed  from  proper  motives,  feem  alone       °' 
to  require  reward ;  becaufe  fuch  alone  are  the 
approved  obje6ls  of  gratitude,  or  excite  the 
fympathetic  gratitude  of  the  fpeftator. 

A£tions  of  a  hurtful  tendency,  which  proceed 
from  improper  motives,  feem  alone  to  deferve 
puniihment ;  becaufe  fuch  alone  are  the  ap- 
proved obje^s  of  refetitment,  or  excite  thefym- 
pathetic  refentment  of  the  fpedtator. 

Beneficence  is  always  free,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
torted by  force,  the  mere  want  of  it  expofes  to 
no  puniihment;  becaufe  the  mere  want  of  bene- 
ficence tends  to  do  no  real  pofitive  evil.  It  may 
diiappoint  of  the  good  which  might  reafonably 
have  been  expected,  and  upon  that  account  it 
may  juflly  excite  diflike  and  difapprobation :  it 
cannot,  however,  provoke  any  refentment, which 
mankind  will  go  along  with.  The  man  who 
does  not  recompenfe  his  benefactor,  when  he 
basit  in  his  power,  and  when  his  benefaCtor 
needs  his  afliftance,  is,  no  doubt,  guilty  of  the 
blackeft  ingratitude.  The  heart  of  every  im- 
partial IpeCtator  rejefts  all  fellow-feeling  with 
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PART  the  felfiflinefs  of  his  motives,  and  he  is  the 
n»  proper  object  of  the  higheft  difapprobation. 
But  ftill  he  does  no  pofitive  hurt  to  any  body. 
He  only  does  not  do  that  good  which  in  pro- 
priety he  ought  to  have  done.  He  is  the  object 
of  hatred,  a  paflion  which  is  naturally  excited 
by  impropriety  of  fehtiment  and  behaviour; 
not  of  refehtment,  a  paffion  which  is  never 
properly  called  forth  but  by  anions  which  tend 
to  do  real  and  pofitive  hurt  to  fome  particudar 
perfbns.  His  waqt  of  gratitude,  therefore,  can. 
not  be  punifhed.  To  oblige  him  by  force  to 
perform,  what  in  gratitude  he  ought  to  perform, 
and  what  every  impartial  fpe6lator  wotdd  ap- 
prove of  him  for  performing,  would,  if  poffible, 
be  iUU  more  improper  than  his  neglecting  to 
perform  it.  His  benefa6t:or  would  diflionour 
himfelf  if  he  attempted  by  violence  to  conftrain 
him  to  gratitude,  and  it  would  be  imperti* 
nent  for  any  third  perfon,  who  was  not  the 
fuperior  of  either,  to  intermeddle.  But  of  all 
the  duties^  of  beneficence,  thofe  which  grati* 
tude  !recommends  to  us  approach  nearefl  to 
what  is  called  a  perfeCl;  and  complete  obliga* 
tion.  What  friendfliip,  what  generofity,  what 
charity,  would  prompt  us  to  do  with  uni- 
verfal  approbation,  is  ^ilill  more  free,  and 
can  fl^ill  lefe  be  extorted  by  force  than  the 
duties  of  gratitude.  We  talk  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude,  not  of  charity,  or  generofity,  nor 
even  of  friendfliip,  when  friendfliip  is  mere 
efi^eem,  and  has  not  been  enhanced  and  compli- 
<:ated  with  gratitude  for  good  offices. 

Refent-. 
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Refentment  feems  to  have  been  given  us  by  S  E  c  T. 
nature  for  defence,  and  for  defence  only.  It  is  ^  ^*  ^  . 
the  (afegoard  of  juftice  and  the  fecurity  of  inno- 
cence. It  pronipts  us  to  beat  off  the  mifchief 
which  18  attempted  to  be  done  to  us,  and  to 
retaliate  that  which  is  already  done }  that  the 
ofiender  may  be  made  to  repent  of  his  injuftice, 
and  that  others,  through  fear  of  the  like  punifli* 
ment,  may  be  terrified  ^m  being  guilty  of  the 
like  offence.  It  muft  be  referved  therefore  for 
thefe  purpoies,  nor  ean  the  ^e6tator  ever  go 
along  with  it  when  it  is  exerted  for  any  other* 
But  the  mere  want  of  the  beneficent  virtues, 
though  it  may  difappoint  us  of  the  "good  which 
might  reafonably  be  expelled,  neither  does,  nor 
attempts  to  do,  any  mifchief  from  which  we  can 
have  occafion  to  defend  ourfelves. 

There  is  however  another  virtue,  of  which, 
the  obfervance  is  not  left  to  the  freedom  of  our 
own  wills,  which  may  be  extorted  by  force,  and 
of  which  the  violation  expofes  to  refentment, 
and  confequently  to  punifhment.  This  virtue 
is  juftice :  the  violation  of  juftice  is  injury :  it 
does  real  and  pofitive  hurt  to  fome  particular 
perfonSy  from  motives  which  are  naturally  di£> 
approved  of.  It  is,  thereforcy'the  proper  objeft 
of  refentment,  and  of  punifhment,  which  is  the 
natiiral  confequence  of  refentment.  As  man* 
kind  go  along  with,  and  approve  of  the  ^olence 
employed  to  avenge  the  hurt  which  is  done  by 
injuftice,  fo  they  much  more  go  along  with,  and 
approve  of*,  that  which  is  employed  to  prevent 
and  beat  off  the   injury,  and  to  reftrain  thct 
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PART  offender  from  hurting  his  neighbours.  The 
^  perfon  himfelf  who  meditates  an  ii^uftice  is 
fenfible  of  this,  and  feels  that  force  may,  with 
the  utmoft  propriety,  be  made  ufe  of,  both  by  tlie 
perfon  whom  he  is  about  to  injure,  and  by  others, 
either  to  obllru6t  the  execution  of  his  crime, 
or  to  punifli  him  when  he  has  executed  iU 
And  upon  this  is  founded  that  remarkable  dif- 
tin^ion  between  juilice  and  all  the  other  (bcial 
virtues,  which  has  of  late  been  particularly  in- 
iiiled  upon  by  an  author  of  very  great  and 
original  genius,  that  we  feel  ourfelves  to  be 
under  a  ilri6ter  obligation  to  3,R  according  to 
juftice,  than  agreeably  to  friendfhip,  charity,  or 
generofity ;  that  the  pra6lice  of  thefe  lail  men- 
tioned virtues  feems  to  be  left  in  fome  meafiire 
to  our  own  choice,  but  that,  fomehow  or  other, 
we  feel  ourfelves  to  be  in  a  peculiar  manner 
tied,  bound,  and  obliged  to  the  obfervation  of 
juftice.  We  feel,  that  is  to  fay,  that  force  may, 
with  the  utmoft  propriety,  and  with  the  appro* 
bation  of  all  mankind,  be  made  ufe  of  to  con* 
ftrain  us  to  obferve  the  rules  of  the  one,  butncjt 
to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  other. 

We  muft  always,  however,  carefully  diftin« 
guifh  what  is  only  blamable,  or  the  proper 
obje6fc  of  difapprobation,  from  what  force  may 
be  employed  either  to  punifh  or  to  prevent. 
That  feems  blamable  which  falls  fhort  of  that 
ordinary  degree  of  proper  beneficence  which 
experience  teaches  us  to  expert  of  every  body ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  that  feems  praife-worthy 
which  goes  beyond  it.    The  ordinary  degree 

itfelf 
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itfelf  feemn  neither  blamable  nor  praife-worthy*  s  £  c  T. 

A  father,  a  fpn,  a  brother,  who  behaves  to  the  , J^^ 

correi^ndent  relation  neither  better  nor  worfe 
than  the  greater  part ,  of  men  commonly  do, 
feems  properly  to  deferve  neither  praife  nor 
blame.  He  who  furprifes  us  by  extraordinary 
and  unexpected,  though  flill  proper  and  fuitable 
•kindnels,  or  on  the  contrary  by  extraordinary 
and  unexpected,  as  well  as  unfuitable  unkind- 
nefi,  ieems  praife-worthy  in  the  one  cafe,  and. 
blamable  in  the  other. 

Even  the  moil  ordinary  degree  of  kindnefs  or 
beneficence,  however,  cannot  among  equals,  be 
extorted  by  force.  Among,  equals  each  indi* 
vidual  is  naturally,  and  antecedent  to  the  in- 
ftitution  of  civil  government,  regarded  as 
having'  a  right  both  to  defend  himfelf  from  in- 
•  juries,  and  to  exadt  a  certain  degree  of  puniih- 
ment  for  thole  which  have  been  done  to  him. 
Every  generous  ipeCfcator  not  only  approves  of 
his  conduct  when  he  does  this,  but  enters  fo  far 
into  his  fentiments  as  often  to  be  willing  to  affift 
him.  When  one  man  attacks,  or  robs,  or  at- 
tempts to  murder  another,  all  the  neighbours 
take  the  alarm,  and. think  that  they  do  right 
when  they  run,  either  to  revenge  .the  perfon  who 
has  been  injured,  or  to  defend  him  who  is  in 
danger  of  being  fo.  But  when  a  father  fails  in 
the  ordinary  degree  of  parental  affe6iion  towards 
a  fon;  when. a  fon  feems  to  want  that  filial 
rever^ice  which  might  be  expected  to  his  father ; 
when  brothers  are  without  the  ufual  degree  of 
brotherly  affe^on  j  when  a  man  ihuts  his  breaft 
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PART  agfdnft  ccMnpaffion,  and  refufes  to  fdieve  ike 
^  mifeiy  of  his  fellow^creatures,  when  he  can  witk 
the  greateft  eafe;  in  all  theie  cafes^  though 
ev^  body  blames  the  condu6fc,  aobodjr  ima* 
gines  that  thofe  who  might  have  reaibii)  per« 
haips,  to  expe£fc  more  kindnefi,  have  any  i^ht 
to  extort  it  by  force.  The  fu£ferer  can  only 
complain^  and  the  fpedtator  can  intermeddle  no 
other  way  than  by  advice  and  peribafion.  Upon 
all  iUch  occafions,  for  equals  to  ufe  force  againft 
one  another^  would  be  dioug^t  the  high^  de- 
gree of  infolence  and  prefumption. 

A  iuperior  may,  indeed,  ibmetimes,  with 
univer&l  approbation,  oblige  thoie  under  his 
jurifdi6tion  to  behave,  in  this  re^jpe^t,  witii  a 
certain  degree  of  propriety  to  one  another. 
The  laws  of  all  civilized  nations  oblige  pturents 
to  maintain  their  children,  and  children  to 
maintain  their  parents,,  and  impofe  upon  men 
many  other  duties  of  beneficence*  The  civil 
magiilrate  is  entruifled  with  the  power  not  only 
of  preferving  the  public  peace  by  reftraining 
injulUce,  but  of  promoting  the  proii>erity  of  the 
commonwealth,  by  eftablifliing  good  difcipline, 
and  by  difcouraging  every  fort  of  vice  and  im* 
propriety ;  he  may  prefcribe  rules,  therefore, 
which  not  only  prohibit  mutual  injuries  among 
fdllow-citizens,  but  command  mutual  good  offices 
to  a  certain  degree.  When  the  ibvereign  c<Mn« 
mands  what  is  merely  indifferent,  and  what,  an- 
tecedent to  his  orders,  might  have  been  omitted 
without  any  blame,  it  becomes  not  only  blam^^ 

able  but  puniihable  to  difobey  faimt     When  he 
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therefore,  what,  antecedent  to  any  SECT. 

fech  <Mrder,  could  not  have  been  omitted  without  , ^ 

the  greateft  blame,  it  furely  becomes  much 
more  puniihable  to  be  wanting  in  obedience. 
Of  all  the  duties  of  a  law-giver,  however,  this 
perhaps  is  that  which  it  requires  the  greateft 
delicacy  and  referve  to  execute  with  propriety 
and  judgment.  To  negle6l  it  altogether  ex* 
poles  the  commonwealth  to  many  grois  diforders 
and  ihocking  enormities,  and  to  pufli  it  too  far 
is  deftru6tive  of  all  Hberty,  fecurity,  and 
juftice. 

Though  the  mere  want  of  beneficence  (eems 
to  merit  no  punifhment  from  equals,  the  greater 
exertions  of  that  virtue  appear  to  deferve  the 
higheft  reward.  By  being  produaive  of  the 
greateft  good,  they  are  the  natiu-al  and  approved 
objedts  of  the  livelieft  gratitude.  Though  the 
breach  of  juftice,  on  the  contrary,  expofes  to 
punifhment,  the  obfervance  of  the  rules  of  that 
virtue  feems  fcarce  to  deferve  any  reward. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  propriety  in  the  pra6tice 
of  juftice,  and  it  merits,  upon  that  account,  all 
the  approbation  which  [s  due  to  propriety.  But 
as  it  does  no  real  pofitive  good,  it  is  entitled  to 
very  little  gratitude.  Mere  juftice  is,  upon 
moft  occafions,  but  a  negative  virtue,  and  only 
hinders  us  from  hurting  our  neighboiu*.  The 
man  who  barely  abftains  from  violating  either 
theperfon,  or  the  eftate,  or  the  reputation  of  his 
neighbours,  has  furely  very  little  pofitive  merit. 
He  fulfils,  however,  all  the  rules  of  what  is 
peculiarly  called  juftice,  and  does  eveiy  thing 

which 
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PART  which  his  equals  can  with  propriety  force  him 
^       to  do,  or  which  they  can  punifli  him  for  not 
doing.    We  may  often  fulfil  all  the  rules  of 
juftice  by  fitting  fi^ill  and  doing  nothing. 

As  every  man  doth,  fo  ftiall  it  be  done  to  him, 
and  retaliation  feems  to  be  the  great  law  which 
is  didtated  to  us  by  Nature.  Beneficence  and 
generofity  we  think  due  to  the  generous  and 
beneficent.  Thofe  whofe  hearts  never  open 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  ihould,  we  think, 
be  ihut  out  in  the  fame  manner,  from  the  afiec- 
tions  of  all  their  fellow-creatures,  and  be  allowed 
to  live  in  the  midft  of  fociety,  as  in  a  great 
defert  where  there  is  nobody  to  care  for  them, 
or  to  inquire  after  them.  The  violator  of  the 
laws  of  juftice  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  himfelf 
that  evil  which  he  has  done  to  another ;  and 
fince  no  regard  to  the  fufferings  of  his  brethren 
is  capable  of  reftraining  him,  he  ought  to  be 
over-awed  by  the  fear  of  his  own.  The  man 
who  is  barely  innocent,  who  only  obferves  the 
^  laws  of  juftice  with  regard  to  others,  and  merely 
abftains  from  hurting  his  neighbours,  can  merit 
only  that  his  neighbours  in  their  turn  fhould 
refpe6b  his  innocence,^  and  that  the  fame  laws 
fhould  be  religioufly  obferved  with.jegard  to 
him. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR  IL 

Of  the  fenfe  of  Jti/iicey  of  Remorfe^  and  of  the 

confcioiLfnefs  of  Merit. 

THERE  can  be  no  proper  motive  for  hurt- 
ing our  neighbour,  there  can  be  np  incite- 
ment to  do  evil  to  another,  which  mankind 
will  go  along  with,  except  juft  indignation  for 
evil  which  that  other  has  done  to  us.  To 
diilurb  his  happinefs  merely  becaufe  it  Hands 
in  the  way  of  our  own,  to  take  from  him  what 
is  of  real  ufe  to  him  merely  becaufe  it  may  be 
of  equal  or  of  more  ufe  to  us,  or  to  indulge,  in 
this  manner,  at  the  expence  of  other  people,  the 
natural  preference  which  every  man  has  for 
his  own  happineis  above  that  of  other  people, 
is  what  no  impartial  lpe6tator  can  go  along 
with*  Every  man  is,  no  doubt,  by  nature,  firff 
and  principally  recommended  to  his  own  care ; 
and  as  he  is  fitter  to  take  care  of  himfelf  than 
of  any  other  perfon,  it  is  fit  and  right  that  it 
ihould  be  fo.  Every  man,  therefore,  is  much 
more  deeply  interefled  in  whatever  immediately 
concerns  himfelf,  than  in  what  concerns  any 
other  man :  and  to  hear,  perhaps,  of  the  death 
of  another  perfon,  with  whom  we  have  no  par- 
ticular  connexion,  wiU  give  us  lefs  concern, 
will  fpoil  our  llomach,  or  break  our  refl  much 
left  than  a  very  infignificant  difafler  which  has 

a  befallen 
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PART  befallen  ourfelves.    But    though  the  ruin  of 

^^ ,  our  neighbour  may  affeft  us  much  lefi  than  a 

very  imall  misfortune  of  our  own,  we  muft  not 
ruin  him  to  prevent  that  finall  misfortune,  nor 
even  to  prevent  our  own  ruin.  We  muft,  here, 
as  in  all  other  cafes,  view  ourfelves  not  fo  much 
according  to  that  light  in  which  we  may  natu- 
rally appear  to  ourfelves,  as  according  to  that 
in  which  we  naturally  appear  to  others.  Though 
every  iftan  may,  according  to  the  proverb,  be 
the  whole  world  to  himfelf,  to  the  reft  of  man- 
kind he  is  a  moft  infignificant  part  of  it.  Though 
his  own  happinefi  may  be  of  more  importance 
to  him  than  that  of  all  the  world  befides,  to 
every  other  perfon  it  is  of  no  more  confequence 
than  that  of  any  other  man.  Though  it  may 
be  true,  therefore,  that  every  individual,  in  his 
own  breaft,  naturally  prefers  himfelf  to  all  man- 
kind, yet  he  dares  not  look  mankind  in  the  &ce, 
and  avow  that  he  afts  according  to  this  prin- 
ciple. He  feels  that  in  this  preference  they 
can  never,  go  along  with  him,  and  that  how 
natural  foever  it  may  be  to  him,  it  muft  always 
appear  exceffive  and  extravagant  to  them.  When 
he  views  himfelf  in  the  light  in  which  he  is 
confcious  that  others  will  view  him,  he  fees  that 
to  them  he  is  but  one  of  the  multitude  in  no 
refpe6t  better  than  any  other  in  it  If  he  would 
a€t  fo  as  that  the  impartial  fpe^tator  may  enter 
into  the  principles  of  his  conduct,  which  is  what 
of  all  things  he  has  the  greateft  defire  to  do, 
he  muft,  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  occafions, 
humble  the  arrogance  of  his  felf-love,  and  bring 

it 
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it  down  to-  ibmething  whi^h  other  men  can  ^o  s  B  c  T. 

along  with.    They  will  indulge  it  fo  far  as  to  ^ ^ 

allow  him  to  be  more  anxious  about,  and  to 
purfue  with  more  eameft  ailiduity,  his  own 
faappinefs  than  that  of  any  other  perfbn.  Thus 
far,  whenever  they  place  themfelves  in  his  fitua- 
tion,  they  will  readily  go  along  with  him.  In 
the  race  for  wealth,  and  honours,  and  prefer* 
ments,  he  may  run  as  hard  as  he  can,  and  ilrain 
every  nerve ,  and  every  mufcle,  in  order  to  out- 
ftrip  all  his  competitors.  But  if  he  fliould  jiiftle, 
or  throw  down  any  of  them,  the  indulgence  of 
the  Q>e6lators  is  entirely  at  an  end.  It  is  a 
vidation  of  fair  play,  which  they  cannot  admit 
of.  This  man  is  to  them,  in  every  reQ>e€i;,  aa 
good  as  he :  they  do  not  enter  into  that  felf- 
love  by  which  he  prefers  himfelf  fo  much  to 
this  other,  and  cannot  go  aloi^  with  the  motive 
from  which  he  hurt  him.  They  readily,  there- 
fore, fympathize  with  the  natural  refentment 
of  the  injured,  and  the  offender  becomes  the 
objedi:  of  their  hatred  and  indignation.  He  h 
fenfible  that  he  becomes  fo,  and  feels  that  thofe 
fentiments  are  ready  to  burft  out  from  all  fides 
againft  him. 

As  the  greater  and  more  irreparable  the  evil 
that  is  done,  the  refentment  of  the  fiifierer  runs 
naturally  the  higher ;  fo  does  likewife  the  iym* 
pathetic  ind^ation  of  the  fye&atoTj  as  well 
as  the  fenfe  of  guilt  in  the  agent.  Death  is 
the  greateft  evil  which  one  man  can  infli^  upon 
another,  and  excites  the  higheft  degree  t^refent* 
mcnt  in  thofe  who  arc  immediately  conHefted 

with 
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PART  with  the  flain.  Murder,  therefore,  is  the  moft 
^  .  atrocious  of  all  crimes  which  afiedl  individuals 
only,  in  the  light  both  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
perfon  who  has  committed  it.  To  be  deprived 
of  that  which  we  are  pofleffed  of,  is  a  greater 
evil  than  to  be  difappointed  of  what  we  have 
only  the  expe6lation.  Breach  of  property, 
therefore,  theft  and  robbery,  which  take  from 
us  what  we  are  pofleffed  of,  are  greater  crimes 
than  breach  of  contraft,  which  only  difappoints 
us  of  what  we  expefted.  Tlie  moft  (acred  laws 
of  juftice,  therefore,  thofe  whofe  violation  feems 
to  call  loudefl  for  vengeance  and  punifhment, 
are  the  laws  which  guard  the  life  and  perfon  of 
our  neighbour ;  the  next  are  thofe  which  guard 
his  property  and  poffeffions ;  and  laft  of  all  come 
thofb  which  guard  what  are  called  his  perfonal 
rights,  or  what  is  due  to  him  from  the  promiies 
of  others. 

The  violator  of  the  more  lacred  laws  of  juftice 
can  never  refledl  on  the  fentiments  which  man« 
kind  mull  entertain  with  regard  to  him,  without 
feeling  all  the  agonies  of  Ihame,  and  horror, 
and  confternatioif.  When  his  paffion  is  gratified, 
and  he  begins  coolly  to  refle6t  on  his  paft  con* 
duA,  he  can  enter  into  none  of  the  motives 
which  influenced  it.  They  appear  now  as  de- 
teftable  to  him  as  they  did  always  to  other 
people.  By  fympathizing  with  the  hatred  and 
abhorrence  which  other  men  muft,  entertain 
for  him,  he  becomes  in  fome  meafure  the  objeft 
of  his  own  hatred  and  abhorrence. .  The  fitua* 
tion  of  the  perfon^  who  fu&red  by  his  iif^uftice, 

now 
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now  calls  upon  his  pity.      He  is  grieved  at  the  sect. 

thought  of  it ;  regrets  the  unhappy  efFe6ls  of  ^ P;^ 

his  own  condudt,  and  feels  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  have  rendered  him  the  proper  object 
of  the  refentment  and  indignation  of  mankind, 
and  of  what  is  the  natural  confequence  of  refent- 
ment, vengeance  and  pimifhment.    The  thought 
of  this  perpetually  haunts  him,  and  Ms  him 
with  terror  and  amazement.    He  dares  no  longer 
look  fbciety  in  the  face,  but  imagines  himfelf 
as  it  were  reje6ied,  and  thrown  out  from  the 
afieS^ions  of  adl  mankind.     He  cannot  hope  for 
the  confolatton  of  fympathy  in  this  his  greateft 
andmoft  dreadful  diilrefs.     The  remembrance 
of  his  crimes  has  Ihut  out  all  fellow-feeling  with 
him  from  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  fentiments  which  they  entertain  with  regard 
to  him,  are  the  very  thing  which  he  is  moft 
afraid  of.     Every  thing  feems  hoftile,  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  fly  to  fome  inhofpitable  defert, 
where  he  might  never  more  behold  the  face 
of  a  human  creature,  nor  read  in  the  counte- 
nance of  mankind  the  condemnation  of  hig 
crimes.     But  folitude  is  dill  more  dreadful  than 
fociety.     His  own  thoughts  can  prefent  him 
with  nothing  but  what  is  black,  unfortunate, 
and  difaflrous,  the  melancholy  forebodings  of 
incomprehenfible  mifery  and  ruin.    The  horror 
<)f  folitude  drives  him  back  into  fociety,  and  he 
comes  again  into  the   prefence  of  mankind, 
aitonifhed  to  appear  before  them,  loaded  with 
ihame  and  diftradted  with  fear,  in  order  to  fup- 
pUcate  ibme  little  protection  fi'om  the  coun- 
tenance 
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PART  tenance  of  thofe  very  judges^  who  he  knows  have 
5l  .  already  all  unanimoufly  condemned  him.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  that  fentiment,  which  is  pro- 
perly called  remorfe ;  of  all  the  fentiments  which 
can  enter  the  human  bread  the  mod  dreadful. 
It  is  made  up  of  ihame  from  the  fenfe  of  the 
impropriety  of  pad  conduct ;  of  grief  for  the 
effects  of  it ;  of  pity  for  thofe  who  fuffer  by  it ; 
and  of  the  dread  and  terror  of  puniihment  from 
the  confcioufnefs  of  the  judly  provoked  r^ent* 
ment  of  all  rational  creatures. 

The  oppofite  behaviour  naturally  inipires  the 
oppofite  fentiment.  The  man  who,  not  from 
fHvolous  fancy,  but  from  proper  motives,  has 
'performed  a  generous  action,  when  he  looks 
forward  to  thofe  whom  he  has  ferved^  feels 
himfelf  to  be  the  natural  objeA  of  their  love 
and  gratitude,  and,  by  iympathy  with  them, 
of  the  edeem  and  approbation  of  all  mankind. 
And  when  he  looks  backward  to  the  motive 
from  which  he  ^ed,  and  furveys  it  in  the  light 
in  which  the  indifferent  ipe&ator  will  furvey  it, 
he  dill  continues  to  entet  into  it,  and  applauds 
himfelf  by  fympathy  with  the  approbation  of 
this  fiippoied  impartial  judge.  In  both  thefe 
points  of  view  his  own  conduct  appears  to  him 
every  way  agreeable.  His  mind,  at  the  thought 
0f  it,  is  filled  with  cheerfulnefs,  ferenity,  and 
compofure.  He  is  in  fHendfhip  and  harmony 
with  all  mankind,  and  looks  upon  his  fellow* 
creatures  with  confidence  and  benevolent  fatif* 
fiU9;ion,  fecure  that  iie  has  rendered  himfelf 
worthy  of  their  mibd  favoumbife  r^^arda.    In 

the 
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the  combination  of  all  thefe  lentiments  confifts  •  i  c  t. 
tiie  confcioufiiefi   of  merit,   or  of  dderved 
rewarcL 


CHAP.    III. 
OfAe  uHlity  qfthis  cofi/Htution  qf  Nature* 

IT  18  thus  that  inan,  who  can  fubfift  only  id 
fociety,  was  fitted  by  nature  to  that  fituation 
for  which  he  was  made.  All  the  members  of 
human  fbciety  ftand  in  need  of  each  others  aifiil* 
ance^  and  are  likewife  expoied  to  mutual  inju- 
ries. Where  the  neceflary  affiflance  is  reci«- 
procally  afforded  from  love,  from  gratitude,  from 
fiiendihip,  and  efteem,  the  foclety  fiouriflies  and 
is  happy.  All  the  different  members  of  it  are 
bound  together  by  the  agreeable  bands  of  love 
and  a£fe&ion,  and  are,  as  it  were,  drawn  to  one 
common  centre  of  mutual  good  offices. 

But  though  the  hecef&try  affiflance  fhould  not 
be  afforded  from  fuch  generous  and  diiinterefted 
motives,,  though  among  the  different  members  of 
tbe  fociety  there  fhould  be  no  mutual  love  and 
affe&ion,  the  fociety,  though  lefs  happy  and 
agreeable,  will  not  neceffarily  be  diffolved. 
Society  may  fubfifl  among  different  men,  as 
among  different  merchants,  from  a  fenfe  of  ita 
utility,  without  any  mut\|al  love  or  affe^on; 
and  though  no  man  in  it  fhould  owe  any  obligik 

VOL*  I.  L  tion. 
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P  A  R  f  tion,  or  be  bound  in  gratitude  to  any  odier,  it 
3_  .  nmy  ft^  be  upheld  by  a  mercenacy  exchaoge  of 
good  offices  according  to  an  agreed  valuatuML 

Society,  however,  cannot  fubfiil  among  thofe 
who  are  at  all  times  ready  to  hurt  and  injure  one 
another.  The  moment  that  injury  begins,  the 
moment  that  mutual  refentment  and  animofity 
take  place,  all  the  bands  of  it  are  broke  afund^r, 
and  the  different  members  of  which  it  confifted 
are,  as  it  were,  diffipated  and  fcattered  abroad 
by  the  violence  and  oppofition  of  their  difcord- 
ant  aire6tions.  If  there  is  any  Ibdety  among 
robbers  and  murderers,  they  muft  at  leaft,  ac- 
cording to  the  trite  obfervadon,  abftain  from 
robbing  and  murdering  one  another.  Bene- 
ficence, therefore,  is  lefs  effential  to  the  exiftence 
of  fociety  than  juftice.  Society  may  fiibfift, 
though  not  in  the  mofl  comfortable  ftate.  With- 
out beneficence ;  but  the  prevalence  c€  injuftice 
muft  utterly  deftroy  it. 

Though  Nature,  therefore,  exhorts  mmkind 
to  a6ts  of  beneficence,  by  the  pleafing  coniciouf- 
nefs  of  deferved  reward,  fhe  has  not  thought  it 
necefiary  to  guard  and  enforce  the  praAice  of 
it  by  the  terrors  of  merited  punifliment  in  cafe 
it  fhould  be  neglected.  It  is  the  ornament 
which  embeUiihes,  not  the  foundation  which 
fupports  the  building,  and  which  it  was,  there- 
fore, fufficient  to  recommend,  but  by  no  means 
neceffary  to  impofe.  Juftice,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  main  pillar  that  upholds  the  whole  edifice. 
If  it  is  removed,  theigreat,  the  immenfe  fabric 
of  human  fociety,  that  fabric  whipfa  to  nliife  i^d 

'fiipport 
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fiipport  feems  in  this  world,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  to  8  ic  T. 
have  been  the  peculiar  and  darling  care  of 
Nature,  muft  in  a  moment  crumble  in^o  atoms. 
In  order  to  enforce  the  obfervation  of  juftice, 
therefore.  Nature  has  implanted  in  the  human 
breaft  that  confcioufnefi  of  ill^efert,  thofe 
terrors  of  merited  punifhment  which  attend 
upon  its  violation,  as  the  great  fafeguards  of  the 
affociation  of  mankind,  to  prote&  the  weak, 
to  curb  the  violent,  and  to  chaftife  the  guilty. 
Men,  though  naturally  iympathetic,  feel  to  little 
for  another,  with  whom  they  have  no  particular 
connexion,  in  comparifon  of  what  they  feel  ibr 
them&lves;  the  mifery  of  one,  who  is  merely 
their  fellow-creature,  is  of  fo  little  importance 
to  diem  in  comparifon  even  of  a  finall  con<» 
veniency  of  their  own ;  they  have  it  fo  much  in 
their  power  to  hurt  him,  and  may  have  fo  many 
temptations  to  do  fo,  that  if  this  principle  did 
not  ftand  up  within  them  in  his  defence,  and 
overawe  them  into  a  reQ)e£t  for  his  innocence, 
they  would,  like  wild  beafts,  be  at  all  timcfs 
ready  to  fly  upon  him ;  and  a  man  would  enter 
an  i^embly  of  men  as  he  enters  a  den  of  lions. 
In  every  part  of  the  univerlb  we»  obferve 
means  adjufted  with^the  niceft  artifice  to  the 
Olds  which  they  are  intended  to  produce ;  and 
in  the  ttechanifin  of  a  plant,  or  animal  body, 
admire  how  every  thing  is  contrived  for  ad- 
vancing the  two  great  purp<rfes  of  natilire,  the 
fupport  of  the  individual,  and  the  propagation 
of  the  fpecies.  But  in  4hefe,  and  in  all  fuch 
objefts,  we  ^H  diftinguiih  the  efficient  from  the 

i,  2  final 
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PART  final  cauie  of  their  ieveral  motions  and  organize* 

^^ J  tions.    The  digeftion  of  the  food,  the  circular 

tion  of  the  blood,  and  the  fecretion  of  the 
feveral  juices  which  are  drawn  from  it,  are 
operations  all  of  them  neceflary  for  the  great 
purpofes  of  animal  life.  Yet  we  never  endea- 
vour to  account  for  them  from  thofe  purpoies 
as  from  their  efficient  caufes,  npr  imagine  that 
the  blood  circulates,  or  that  the  food  digefts  of 
its  own  accord,  and  with  a  view  or  intention  to 
the  purpofes  of  circulation  or  digeftion.  The 
wheels  of  the  watch  are  all  admirably  adjufled 
to  the  end  for  which  it  was  made,  the  pointing 
of  the  hour.  All  their  various  motions  con- 
fpire  in  the  niceft  manner  to  produce  this  eflfeft. 
If  they  were  endowed  with  a  defire  and  inten- 
tion to  produce  it,  they  could  not  do  it  better. 
Yet  we  never  aicribe  any  fuch  d^re  or  inten- 
tion to  them,  but  to  the  watch-maker,  and  we 
know  that  they  are  put  into  motion  by  a  Q^ring, 
which  intends  the  e(te€t  it  produces  as  little  as 
they  do.  But  though,  in  accounting  for  the 
operations  of  bodies,  we  never  fail  to  diftinguifh 
in  this  manner  the  efficient  from  the  final  cauie, 
in  accounting  for  thofe  of  the  mind  we  axe  very 
apt  to  confound  thefe  two  differ^it  things  with 
one  another.  When  by  natural  principles  we 
are  led  to  advance  thofe  ends  which  a  refined 
and  enlightened  reafon  would  recommend  to  us, 
we  are  very  apt  to  impute  to  that  reafon,  aa  to 
their  efficient  caufe,  the  fentiments  and  anions 
by  which  we  advance  thofe  ends,  and  to  imagine 
that  to  be  the  wifdom.of  man,  which  ia  reality 

is 
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18  the  irifilom  of  God.  Upon  a  fupenficial  view,  SECT, 
this  caufe  feems  fufficient  to  produce  the  effedis  °* 
which  are  afcribed  to  it;  and  the  fyftem  of 
human  nature  feems  to  be  more  fimple  and 
agreeable  when  all  its  different  operations  are 
in  this  manner  deduced  from  a  fingle  principle. 
As  fociety  cannot  fubfift  unleis  the  laws  of 
juilice  are  tolerably  obferved,  as  no  ibcial  inter*- 
courfe  can  take  place  among  men  who  do  not 
generally  abftain  from  injuring  one  another; 
the  coniideration  of  thid  neceflity,  it  has  been 
thought,  was  the  ground  upon  which  we  ap- 
proved of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  julr 
tice  by  the  puniihment  of  thofe  who  viol^ed 
them.  Man,  it  has  been  faid,  has  a  natural 
love  for  Ibciety,  and  defires  that  the  union  of 
mankind  ihould  be  preferved  for  its  own  fake, 
and  though  he  himfelf  was  to  derive  no  benefit 
£rom  it.  The  orderly  and  flourifliing  date  of 
fociety  ia  agreeable  to  him,  and  he  takes  delight 
in  contemplating  it.  Its  difbrder  and  confufion, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  object;  of  his  averfion, 
and  he  is  chagrined  at  whatever  tends  to  pro- 
dace  it.  He  is  fenfible  too  that  his  own  inte- 
reft  is  connected  with  the  profperity  of  fociety, 
and  that  the  happineis,  perhaps  the  pVefervation 
of  his  exiftence,  depends  upon  its  prefervation. 
Upon  every  account,  therefore,  he  has  an  ab- 
horrence at  whatever  can  tend  to  deilroy  fo- 
cie^,  and  is  willing  to  make  ufe  of  every  means, 
which  can  hinder  fo  hated  and  fo  dreadfid  an 
event.  Injuftice  neceffarily  tends  to  deftroy  it. 
Every  appearance  of  injuftice,  therefore,  alarms 

L  3  him. 
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PART  him,  and  he  nms  (if  I  may  fay  fo),  to  Hop  the 
^*  progrcfe  of  what,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  would 
quickly  put  an  end  to  every  thing  that  i»  deaf 
to  him.  If  he  cannot  reftrain  it  by  giSntte  and 
fair  means,  he  muil  bear  it  down  by  fbrce  iaid 
violence,  and  at  any  rate  muft  put  a  flop  to  its 
further  progrefs.  Hence  it  is,  they  fay,  that 
he  often  approves  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  juftice  even  by  the  capital  puniihment 
of  thofe  who  violate  them.  The  difturber  of 
the  public  peace  is  hereby  removed  out  of  the 
world,  and  others  are  terrified  by  his  fate  from 
imitating  his  example. 

Such  is  the  ac'coupt  commonly  given  of  our 
approbation  of  the  punifhment  of  injuftice. 
And  fo  far  this  account  is  fmdoubtedly  true, 
that  we  frequently  have'  occafion  to  confirm 
our  natural  fenfe  of  the  propriety  and  fitneft  of 
punifhment,  by  reflefting  how  neceflary  it  is  for 
preferving  the  order  of  fociety.  When  the  guflty 
is  about  to  fuffer  that  juft  retaliation,  which  the 
natural  indignation  of  mankind  tells  them  is  due 
to  his  crimes ;  when  the  infolence  of  his  inju& 
tice  is  broken  and  humbled  by  the  terror  of  his 
approaching  puniihment ;  when  he  ceafes  to  be 
an  obj efil  of  fear,  with  the  generous  and  hu- 
mane he  begins  to  be  an  objefik  of  pity.  The 
thought  of  what  he  is  about  to  fuffer  extin- 
guifties  their  refentment  for  the  fufFerings  of 
others  to  which  he  has  given  occafion.  They 
are  difpofed  to  pardon  and  forgive  him,  and  to 
fave  him  from  that  punifhment,  which  in  aH  their 
^ool  hours  they  had  confidered  as  the  retribu* 

tion 
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tkm  due  to  inch  crimes.  Here,  therefer^,  they  s  -B  c  T. 
have  occafion  to  call  to  their  aififtance  the  ccm*-  .  ^^ 
fidemtion  of  the  general  inter^  of  fodety* 
They  counterbalance  the  impufe  of  this  weak 
and  partial  humanity  by  the  difbttes  of  a  huma* 
nity  that  is  more  generous  and  comprehenfive. 
They  r^e£t  tiiat  mercy  to  the  guilty  is  cruelty 
to  the  innocent^  and  oppofe  to  the  etnotions  of 
compaffion  which  they  feel  for  a  particular  per- 
ibn,  a  more  enlarged  compaffion  which  they  feel 
for  mankind. 

Sbmetimes  too  we  have  occafion  to  defend 
the  propriety  of  obferving  the  general  rules  of 
juftice  by  the  confideration  of  their  neceflity  to 
the  fbpport  of  fociety.  We  frequently  hear  the 
yomig  and  the  licentious  ridiculing  the  moil 
iacred  rules  of  morality,  and  profeffing,  fome- 
times  from  the  corruption,  but  more  frequently 
from  the  vanity  of  their  hearts,  the  moft  abomi« 
aable  maxims  of  condu6t.  Our  indignation 
roufes,  and  we  are  eager  to  refute  and  expofe 
fuch  deteftable  principles.  But  though  it  is 
their  intrinfic  hatefulne&  and  deteftableQefs, 
which  originally  inflames  us  againll  them,  wa 
are  unwilling  to  affign  this  as  the  fok  reafbn 
why  we  condemn  them,  or  to  pretend  that  it  is 
merely  becaufe  we  ourfelves  hate  and  deteft 
then.  The  reafon,  we  think,  would  not  appear 
to  be  oonclufive.  Yet  why  fliould  it  not ;  if  we 
hate  and  deteft  them  becaufe  they  .  are  .the 
natural  and  proper  obje£l:s  of  hatred. and  deteft* 
ation  ?    But  when  we  are  aiked  why  we  fliould 
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p  A  K  T  not  tft  in  fuch  or  fuch  a  numner,  the  very 
^  queftion  £eemB  to  fuppofe  that,  to  thofe  vAio  bOl 
it,  this  manner  of  acting  does  not  appear  to  be 
for  its  own  lake  the  natural  and  proper  olgeft  of 
thoie  fenttments.  We  muft  ihow  them,  there- 
fore, that  it  ought  to  be  fo  for  the  iake  of  fome* 
thing  elfe.  Upon  this  account  we  generally 
cail  about  for  other  arguments,  and  the  confide* 
ration  which  firft  occurs  to  us^  is  the  diforder 
and  confiiiion  of  fociely  which  would  refult 
from  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  fuch  pra6fcices« 
We  feldom  faQ,  therefore,  to  infift  upon  this 
topiq. 

But  though  it  commonly  requires  no  great 
difcernment  to  fee  the  deflru&ive  tendency  of 
all  licentious  pra6fcices  to  the  welfare  of  fociety, 
it  is  feldom  this  confideration  whioh  firft  ani« 
mates  us  againfl  them.  All  men,  even  the 
moil  flupid  and  unthinking,  abhor  fiwid, 
perfidy  and  injuftice,  and  delight  to  iee  them 
punilhedt  But  few  men  have  reflected  upon 
the  neceiBty  of  juftice  to  the  exiftence  of 
ibciety,  how  obvious  foever  that  neceffity  may 
uppear  to  be. 

That  it  is  not  a  regard  to  the  prelervation  of 
fociety,  which  originally  interefls  us  in  the  pu* 
niihment  of  crimes  committed  againii  incUvi* 
duals,  may  be  demonftrated  by  many  obvious 
confiderations.  The  concern  which*  lire  take 
in  the  fortune  and  happinefs  of  individuals 
does  not,  in  common  cafes,  arife  from  that 
which  we  take  in  the  fortune  and  happineft  of 
iociety.    We  are  no  more  concerned  for  the 

deftruc* 
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deftmftion  or  lofa  of  a  fingle  man,  becaufe  this  sect. 
man  is  a  member  or  part  of  fociety,  and  becaufe  .  J^ 
we  fliould  be  concerned  for  the  deftru6tion  of 
ibdety,  than  we  are  concerned  for  the  lofs  of  a 
fin^e  gpiinea,  becaufe  this  guinea  is  a  part  of  a 
thouiand  guineas,  and  becaufe  we  fliould  be 
concerned  for  the  lois  of  the  whole  fum.  In 
neither  cafe  does  our  regard  for  the  individuals 
arife  from  our  regard  for  the  multitude :  but  in 
both  cafes  our  regard  for  the  multitude  is  com* 
pounded  and  made  up  of  the  particular  regards 
which  we  feel  for  the  difierent  individuals  of 
which  it  is  compofed.  As  when  a  finall  fum  is 
mguftly  taken  from  us,  we  do  not  fo  much  pro^ 
fecute  the  injury  from  a  regard  to  the  prefer* 
vation  of  our  whole  fortune,  as  from  a  regard 
to  that  particular  fum  which  we  have  loft ;  Xct 
when  a  fingle  man  is  injured  or  deftroyed,  we 
demand  the  puniihment  of  the  wrong  that  has 
been  done  to  him,  not  fo  much  from  a  concern 
for  the  general  intereft  of  feciety,  as  from  a 
concern  for  that  very  individual  who  has  been 
injured.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that 
ibis  concern  does  not  neceflarily  include  in  it 
any  degree  of  thofe  exquifite  fentiments  which 
are  commonly  called  love,  efteem,  and  affec- 
tion, and  by  which  we  diftinguiih  our  particular 
friends  and  acquaintance.  The  concern  which 
is  requifite  for  this,  is  no  more  than  the  gene- 
ral feUow-feeliog  which  we  have  with  every 
man  merely  becaufe  he  is  our  fellow-creature. 
We  enter  into  the  refentment  even  of  an  odious 
peifon,  when  he  is  injured  by  thofe  to  whom 

he 


p  A  R  f  he  hstft  given  no  provocatioli.  Our  dffappToba* 
3i  ,  tion  of  his  ordinary  character  and  condu^  doe* 
not  in  this  cafe  altogether  prevent  oilr  ieOow^ 
feeling  with  his  natural  indignation;  though 
withthofe  who  are  not  either  extrranefy  can- 
did, or  who  have  not  been  accoiloimed  to  cor- 
te6b  and  regulate  their  natural  fenthnents  by 
general  rules,  it  is  very  apt  to  damp  it* 

Upon  fbme  occaflons,  indeed,  we  both  puniih 
and  approve  ot  puniihment,  merely  from  a  view 
to  the  general  interefl  of  fodety,  which,  we 
imagine,  cannot  otherwife  be  fecured.  Of  thii 
kind  are  all  the  punifliments  infiidted  for  breaches 
of  what  is  called  either  civil  police,  or  military 
difcipline*  Such  crimes  do  not  immediately  or 
directly  hurt  any  particular  perfon  j  but  their 
remote  coniequences,  it  is  fuppofed,  do  pro* 
duce,  or  might  produce,  either  a  confider- 
^le  inconveniency,  or  a  gr^at  diforder  in  the 
feciety.  A  centinel,  for  example,  who  &\h 
afleep  upon  his  watch,  fullers  death  by  the  laws 
of  war,  becaufe  fuch  carelefibefs  might  endan^ 
ger  the  whde  army.  This  feverity  may,  upoii^ 
many  occaiions,  appear  neceflary,  and,  for  that 
reafon,  juft  and  proper.  When  tlie  prefervation 
of  an  individual  is  inconfiftent  with  the  iafety 
of  a  multitude,  nothing  can  be  more  juft  than 
that  the  many  (hould  be  preferred  to  the  one. 
Yet  this  punifliment,  how  neceflary  foever, 
always  appears  to  be  exceffively  fevere.  The 
natural  atrocity  of  die  crime  feems  to  be  fo 
little,  and  the  punifliment  fo  great,  that  it  is 
with  great'  difficulty  that  our  heart  can  recon* 
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dile  it&if  to  it.  Though  fiich  cardeflbeft  ap«  s  £  c  T. 
pears  very  blamable^  yet  the  thought  of  thia  ^ 
crime  does  not  naturally  excite  any  fuch  refisnt* 
mefit  as  would  prompt  us  to  take  fuch  dread- 
fttl  revenge.  A  man  of  humanity  nndd  recol- 
lect himfelf,  muft  make  an  effort,  and  exert  his 
vhole  firmnefs  and  refolution,  before  he  can 
bring  himfelf  either  to  infli^i;  it,  or  to  go  along 
with  it  when  it  is  infli6led  by  others.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  this  manner,  that  he  looks  upon 
the  juft  puniihment  of  an  ungrateful  murderer 
or  parricide.  His  heart,  in  this  cafe,  applauds 
witli  ardour,  and  even  with  tranfport,  the  juft 
retatiatioD  which  feems  due  to  fuch  deteftable 
crimes,  and  which,  if,  by  any  accident,  they 
fliould  happen  to  eicape,  he  would  be  highly 
enraged  and  difappointed.  The  very  difierent 
ftntf ments^  with  which  the  fpeftator  views  thofe 
Mfefeiit  pimiihments,  is  a  proof  that  his  appro* 
bation  of  the  one  is  far  from  being  founded  up- 
on the  fame  principles  with  that  of  the  other. 
He  looks  upon  the  centinel  as  an  unfortunate 
vi£tim,  who,  indeed,  mufl,  and  ought  to  be, 
devoted  to  the  lafety  of  numbers,  but  whom 
ftill,  in  his  heart,  he  would  be  glad  to  fave ; 
and  he  is  only  forry,  that  the  interefl  of  the 
many  (hould  oppofe  it  But  if  the  murderer 
ihould  efcape  from  puniihment,  it  would  excite 
his  highest  indignation,  and  he  would  call 
upon  God  to  avenge,  in  another  world,  that 
crime  which  the  injuftice  of  mankind  had  neg- 
leGted  to  chaftife  upon  earth. 

For  it  well  deferves  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
that  we  are  fo  &r  from  imagining  that  injuftice 

ought 
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PART  ought  to  be  puniihed  in  this  life,  merely  on 

^^ ,  account  of  the  order  of  fociety,  which  cannot 

otherwife  be  maintained,  that  Nature  teaches 
us  to  hope,  and  religion,  we  fuppofe,  authoriies 
us  to  expefit,  that  it  will  be  puniihed,  even  in 
a  life  to  come.  Our  fenfe  of  its  ill  defert  pur- 
fues  it,  if  I  may  lay  fo,  even  beyond  the  grave, 
though  the  example  of  its  punilhment  there 
cannot  ferve  tO  deter  the  refl  of  mankind,  who 
fee  it  not,  who  know  it  not,  from  being  guilty 
of  the  like  practices  here.  The  juflice  of  God, 
however,  we  think,  ilill  requires,  that  he  fhould 
hereafter  avenge  the  injuries  of  the  widow  and 
the  fatherlefs,  who  are  here  fo  often  infulted 
with  impunity.  In  every  religion,  and  in  every 
fliperftition  that  the  world  has  ever  beheld^ 
accordingly,  there  has  been  a  Tartarus  as  well 
as  an  Elyfium ;  a  place  provided  for  the  puniih- 
ment  of  the  wicked,  as  well  as  one  for  the 
reward  of  the  juft. 
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SECTION  IIL 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE   OF  FORTUNE   UPON  THE  SEN- 
TIMENTS   OF   MANKIND,   WITH  BEOARD  TO  THE 


MERIT  OR  DEMERIT  OF  ACTIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

TXTHATEVER  praife  or  blame  can  be  due  ^  ^^  '^• 
^^  to  any  a€fcion,  muft  belong  either,  firft, 
to  the  intention  or  affe£lion  of  the  heart,  from 
which  it  proceeds,  or,  fecondly,  to  the  exter- 
nal  a£lion  or  movement  of  the  body,  which 
this  affection  gives  occafion  to;  or,  laftly,  to 
the  good  or  bad  confequences,  which  actually, 
and  in  fa3;,  proceed  from  it.  Thefe  three  dif- 
ferent things  conftitute  the  whole  nature  and 
circumllances  of  the  a£tion,  and  muft  be  the 
foimdation  of  whatever  quality  can  belong  to 
it. 

That  the  two  laft  of  thefe  three  circum- 
ftances  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  any  praife 
or  blame,  is  abundantly  evident ;  nor  has  the 
contrary  ever  been  afTerted  by  any  body.  The 
external  a6Uon  or  movement  of  the  body  is 
often  the  fame  in  the  moft  innocent  and  in  the 
moft  blamable  actions.  He  who  (hoots  a  bird, 
and  he  who  ihoots  a  man,  both  of  them  per* 
form  the  fame  external  movement:  each  of 
them  draws  the  trigger  of  a  gun.    The  confe- 
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PART  quences  which  actually,  and  in  fa£t,  happen  to 

^^ ^  proceed  from  any  a6i:ion,  are,  ^  if  poffible,  ftill 

more  indifferent  either  to  praife  or  blame,  than 
even  the  external  movement  of  the  body.  As 
they  depend,  not  upon  the  agent,  but  upon 
fortune,  they  cannot  be  the  proper  foundation 
for  Bxiy  fentiment,  of  which  his  charafter  and 
conduct  are  the  objects. 

The  only  conlequeiices  for  which  he  can  be 
anfwerable,  or  by  which  he  csm  deferve  either 
approbation  or  difapprobation  of  any  kind,  are 
thofe  which  were  fome  way  or  other  intended,  or 
thofe  which,  at  leaft,  (how  fome  agreeable  or 
difagreeable  quality  in  the  intention  of  the 
heart,  from  which  he  a6ted*  To  the  intention 
or  affedtion  of  the  heart,  therefore,  to  the  pro* 
priety  or  impropriety,  to  the  beneficence  or 
hurtfuliiefs  of  the  de%n,  all  praife  or  blame,  aU 
approbation  or  difapprobation,  of  any  kind, 
which  can  juftly  be  bellowed  upon  any  a3don, 
muft  ultimately  belong. 

When  this  maxim  is  thus  propofed,  in  abilraA 
and  general  terms,  there  is  Nobody,  who  dotp 
not  agree  to'  it*  Its  felf-e\adent  juftice  iB  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  world,  and  there  is  not 
a  diifenting  voice  am<mg  all  mankind*  Bveiy 
body  allows,  that  how  different  foever  the  acci- 
dental, the  unintended  and  unforefeen  oon^ 
quences  of  different  actions,  yet,  if  the  inten- 
tions or  affections  frpm  which  they  arofb  were, 
on  the  one  hand,  equally  proper  aii4  equally 
beneficent,  or^  on  the  other,  equally  iniprjoper 
and  equally  malevolent,  the  merit  or  demerit  of 

the 
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the  actions  is  ftill  the  fame,  and  the  agent  is  9  x  c  7. 
equaUy  the  fuitable  objeft  either  of  gratitude  or  ,  ^ 
of  refentment. 

But  how  well  ibever  we  may  feem  to  be  per* 
fuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  equitable  maxim, 
when  we  confider  it  after  this  manner,  in  ab* 
ftra£b,  yet  when  we  come  to  particular  ca&s^ 
the  adtual  confequences  which  happen  to  pro- 
ceed from  any  a^lion^  have  a  very  great  efed; 
upon  our  fentiments  concerning  its  merit  or 
demerit,  and  ahnoft  always  either  enhance  or 
diminiih  our  ien&  of  both.  Scarce,  in  any  one 
inftance,  perhaps,  will  our  fentiments  be  founds 
after  examination^  to  be  entirely  regulated  by 
this  rule,  which  we  all  acknowledge  ought  i^n* 
tirdy  to  regulate  them. 

lliis  irregularity  of  fentiment,  which  ey^rj 
body  feels,  which  foarce  any  body  is  fufficiontly 
aware  of,  and  which  nobody  is  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge, I  proceed  now  to  explain;  asbd  I 
Ihall  confider,  firft,  the  caufe  which  giiws  occa-^ 
fion  to  it,  or  the  mechanifm  by  which  natiure 
{MToduces  it ;  fecondly,  the  extent  of  its  inr 
fiuence;  and,  lail  of  all,  the  end  which  it 
aafwers,  or  the  purpoie  which  the  Author  of 
aature  leems  to  have  intq^ed  by  it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    i. 

Oftke  caufes  of  this  Influence  ofForttme^ 

THE  caufes  of  pain  and  pleafure,  whatever 
they  are,  or  however  they  operate,  feem 
to  be  the  obje6);s,  which,  in  all  animals,  imme* 
diately  excite  thofe  two  paflions  of  gratitude  and 
refentment.  They  are  excited  by  inanimated^ 
as  well  as  by  animated  objects.  *  We  are  angry^ 
for  a  moment,  even  at  the  done  that  hurts  us. 
A  child  beats  it,  a  dog  barks  at  it,  a  choleric 
man  is  apt  to  curie  it.  The  lead  refledtion,  in« 
deed,  corrects  this  fentiment,  and  we  (bon 
become  feniible,  that  what  has  no  feeling  is  a 
very  improper  objedt  of  revenge.  When  th^ 
mifchief,  however,  is  very  great,  the  objeft 
which  caufed  it  becomes  difagreeable  to  us  ever 
after,  and  we  take  pleafure  to  bum  or  deftroy 
it«  We  ihould  treat,  in  this  manner,  tiie  inftru* 
ment  which  had  accidentaQy  been  the  caufe  of 
the  death  of  a  friend,  and  we  fliould  often  think 
ourfelves  guilty  of  a  fort  of  inhumanity,  if  we 
neglected  to  vent  this,  abfurd  fort  of  vengeance 
upon  it. 

We  conceive,  in  the  fame  manner,  a  fort  of 
gratitude  for  thole  inanimated  objects,  which 
have  been  the  caufes  of  great,  or  frequent  plea* 
lure  to  us.  The  laflor,  who,  as  foon  as  he  got 
aOiore,  Ihould  mend  his  fire  with  the  plank  upon 
which  he  had  jull  efcaped  from  a  fhipwreck, 

/  would 
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wonld  feem  to  be  guilty  of  an  unnatural  fi6Hon.  8  s  c  T. 
We  Ihould  expe£t  that  he  would  rather  preferve  ^_^ 
it  with  care  and  afFe6tion,  as  a  monument  that 
was,  in  Ibme  meafure,  dear  to  him.  A  man 
grows  fond  of  a  fiiuff-box,  of  a  pen-knife,  of  a 
ftalT  which  he  has  long  made  ufe  of,  and  con- 
ceives fomething  like  a  real  love  and  alfe6fcion 
for  them.  If  he  breaks  or  lofes  them,  he  i^ 
vexed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
damage.  The  houfe  which  we  have  long  lived 
in,  the  tree,  whofe  verdure  and  fliade  we  have 
long  enjoyed,  are  both  looked  upon  with  a  fort 
of  refpe^  that  feems  due  to  fuch  benefa6tors. 
The  decay  of  the'  one,  or  the  ruin  of  the  other, 
affisdts  us  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  though  we 
ihoiild  fuftaiti  no  lofs  by  it.  The  Dryads  and 
the  Lares  of  the  ancients,  a  fort  of  genii  of  trees 
and  houfes,  were  probably  firft  fuggefled  by 
this  fort  of  afie^ion,  which  the  authors  of  thofe 
luperftitions  felt  for  fuch  objects,  and  which 
leemed  unreafonable,  if  there  was  nothing  ani- 
mated about  him.  . 

But,  before  any  thing  can  be*  the  proper 
obje6fc  of  gratitude  or  refentment,  it  mufl  not 
only  be  the  caufe  of  pleafure  or  pain,  it  mull 
likewife  be  capable  of  feeling  them.  Without 
this  other  quality,  thofe  paffions  cannot  vent 
themfelves  with  any  fort  of  fatisfa^tion  upon 
it.  As  they  are  excited  by  the  caufes  of 
pleafure  and  pain,  fo  their  gratification  con- 
fix in  retaliating  thoie  fenfations  upon  what 
gave  occafion  to  them ;    which   it   is  to  no 
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PART  purp«>fe  to  attempt  upon  what  has  no  feofibflity j 

^ ^  Animals,  therefore,  are  lefs  improper  obje&s  of 

gratitude  and  refentment  than  inanimated  ob^ 
je&s.  The  dog  that  bites^  the  ox  that  gores^ 
are  both  of  them  puniflied.  If  they  have  been 
the  caufes  of  the  death  of  any  peribn,  neither 
the  public,  nor  the  relations  of  the  llain,  can  be 
fatisfied,  unlp&  they  are  put  to  death  in  their 
turn ;  nor  is  this  merely  for  the  fecurity  Of  the 
living,  but^  in  fome  meafure,  to  revenge  the 
injury  of  the  dead.  Thofe  animals,  on  the  coa- 
trary^  that  have  been  remarkably  ferviceable  to 
their  maflers,  become  the  obje&s  of  a  very 
lively  gratitude*  We  are  fhocked  at  the  bru^ 
tality  of  that  officer,  mentioned  in  the  Turkifli 
Spy,  who  ilabbed  the  horfe  that  had  cariied  bim 
acrofs  an  arm  of  the  fea,  left  that  animal  ihould 
afterwards  diflinguifli  fome  other  peribi^  by  a 
fimilar  adventure. 

But,  though  animals  are  not  only  the  caufes 
of  pleafure  and  pain,  but  are  alfo  capable  of 
feeling  thofe  fenfations,  they  are  dill  far  from 
being  complete  and  perfect  objects,  either  of 
gratitude  or  refentment;  and  thofe  paffions  iiill 
feel^  that  there  is  fomething  wanting  to  their 
entire  gratification*  What  gratitude  chiefly 
defires,  is  not  only  to  make  the  benefactor  feel 
pleafure  in  his  turn,  but  to  make  him  confcious 
that  he  meets  with  this  reward  on  account  of  hi$ 

« 

pafl  conduct,  to  make  him  pleafed  with  that 
conduct,  and  to  fatisfy  him  that  the  perfbn  upon 
whom  he  b«flowed  his  good  offices  was  not  un^ 

worthy 


worthy  of  them.  What  moft  of  all  charms  us  in  s  e'  q  t. 
our  betie&6lor,  is  the  concoM  between  his  ffenti^  ^.  ^v 
ment3  and  our  own,  with  regard  to  what  interefts 
lis  fo  nearly  as  the  woith  of  our  own  cl)ara£fcer, 
and  the  efteem  that  is  due  to  us»    We  are  de-^ 
lighted  to  find  a  perfon  who  vidueis  us  ad  we 
value  ourfelves,  and  diftiilguifbes  us  from  the 
reft  of  mankind,  with  an  attention  not  unlike 
that  with  whic^h  we  diftinguiih  ourfblves.    To 
maintain  in  him  thefe  agreeable  and  flattering 
feotiments,  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  propofed  by 
the  returns  we  are  diQ)o(ed  to  make  to  him*  '  A 
generous  mind    often   difdains    the  interefted 
thought  of  extorting  new  fkvours  from  its  bene* 
&£);or,  by  what  may  be  called  the  importunities 
of  its  gratitude.     But  to  preferve  and  to  in- 
creafe  his  efteem,    is  an    intereft  which  the 
greateft  mind  does  not  think  unworthy  of  its 
attention.      And  this  is  the  foundation  of  what 
I  formerly  obferved,  that  when  we  cannot  enter 
into  the  motives  of  our  benefaAor,  when  his 
condu3:  and  character  appear  unworthy  of  our 
approbation,  let  his  iervices  have  been  ever  fb 
great,  our  gratitude  is  always  fenfibly  diminifhed. 
We  are  leis  iflattered  by  the  diftin^ion ;  and  to 
preierve  the  efteem  of  fo  weak,  or  fo  worthlefi 
a  patron,  feems  to  be  an  object  which  does  not 
(ieferve  to  be  purfued  for  its  own  fake* 

The  obje£t,  on  the  contrary,  which  refent* 
ment  is  chiefly  intent  upon,  is  not  fb  much  to 
make  our  enemy  feel  pain  in  his  turn,  as  to 
make  him  confcious  that  he  feels  it  upon  ac- 
count of  his  paft  condudl,  to  make  him  repent 
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F  A  R  T  of  that  conduS;,  and  to  make  him  fenfible,  that 
^  the  perfoQ  whom  he  injured  did  not  deierve  to 
be  treated  in  that  manner.  What  chiefly  en- 
rages us  againfl  the  man  who  injures  or  infults 
us,  is  the  little  account  which  he  feems  to  make 
of  us,  the  unreafonable  preference  which  he 
gives  to  htmfelf  above  us,  and  that  abfurd  fdif* 
love,  by  which  he  feems  to  imagine,  that  other 
people  may  be  facrificed  at  any  time,  to  his  con- 
veniency  or  his  humour.  Tlie  glaring  impro^ 
priety  of  this  condudt,  the  groft  infolence  and 
injnflice  which  it  feems  to  involve  in  it,  often 
ihock  and  exafperate  us  more  than  all  the  miA 
chief  which  we  have  fuffered.  To  bring  him 
back  to  a  more  juft  fenfe  of  what  is  due  to 
other  people,  to  m^e  him  fenfible  of  what  he 
owes  us,  and  of  the  wrong  that  he  haa  done  to 
IIS,  is  frequently  the  principal  end  propofed  in 
our  revenge,  which  is  always  imperfect  when  it 
cannot  accompliih  this.  When  our  enemy  ap- 
pears to  have  done  us  no  injury,  when  we  are 
fen0ble  that  he  wSted  quite  properly,  that,  in  his 
fituation,  we  ihould  have  done  the  lame  thkig, 
ai^d  that  we  deferved  from  him  all  the  mifchtef 
we  met  with  ;  in  that  Cafe,  if  we  have  the  leaft 
ipark  either  of  candour  or  juftice,  we  can  enter* 
tain  no  fort  of  refentment* 

Before  any  thing,  therefore,  can  be  the  com- 
plete and  proper  object,  either  of  gratitude  or 
refentment,,  it  muft  poflefs  three  different  qualifi- 
cations. Firft,  it  muft  be  the  cauib  of  pleafure 
in  the  one  cafe,  and  of  pain  in  the  other. 
Secondly,  it  muft  be  capable  of  feeling  thofe 

feniations. 
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fenfiiioiis.  And,  thirdly,  it  muft  not  only  have  ttdt. 
produced  thole  fenfatioiis,  but  it  xand  have  pro-  .  j^ 
duced  them  from  defign,  and  from  a  defign 
that  if  approved  of  in  the  one  cafe,  and  diia]K 
proved  of  in  the  other.  It  is  by  the  firft  qualifi* 
cation^  that  any  objeA  it  capable  of  exciting 
thofe  paffions :  it  is  by  the  fecond,  that  it  is  in 
any  refpe^l;  capable  of  gratifying  them :  the 
third  qualification  is  not  only  neceflary  for  their 
complete  iatisfadtion,  but  as  it  gives  a  pleaflire 
or  pain  that  is  both  exquiflte  and  peculiar,  it  is 
likewife  an  additional  exciting  caufe  of  thofe 
paffions. 

As  what  gives  pleafure  or  pain,  therefore, 
either  in  one  way  or  another,  is  the  ible  exciting 
€aufe  cvf  gratitude  and  refentment ;  tliough  the 
intentions  of  any  perfon  fhould  be  ever  fo  proper 
and  beneficent,  on  the  one  hand,  or  ever  fo 
improper  and  malevolent  on  the  other ;  yet,  if 
he  has  &iled  in  producing  either  the  good  or 
the  evil  which  he  intended,  as  one  of  the  ex* 
dting  caufes  is  wanting  in  both  cafes,  left  grati* 
tude  leems  due  to  him  in  the  one,  and  lefi  re- 
fentment in  the  othen  And,  on  the  contrary, 
though  in  the  intentions  of  any  perfon,  there 
was  either  no  laudable  degree  of  benevolence 
on  tbe  one  hand,  or  no  blameable  degree  of 
malice  on  the  other ;  yet^  if  his  actions  fliould 
produce  either  great  good  or  great  evil,  as  one 
of  the  exciting  caufes  takes  place  upon  both 
thefe  occafions,  fome  gratitude  is  apt  to  arife 
towards  him  in  the  one,  and  ibme  refentment  in 
the  other.    A  fiiadow  of  merit  feems  to  fall  upon 
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F  A  »  T  tiH»"  in  the  fifft,  a  Ihddow  of  dfcmerit  smthe 
fecond.  And,  4s  the .  ponfequences  of  .aAp4Mis 
are  altogether  uq^er-  the  empire  ^  «EVrtuae» 
henpe  arifes  her.  influence  upon>  the  fentimeats 
of  mankind  with  ^ard  to  merit  and  deoierit. 


CHAP,  n. 

Qfthe  extent  qfMs  Ir^hiatce  of  Fortune. 

« 

THE  effect  of  this  influence  of  fortune  ia^ 
firfl;,  to  dinunilh  our  fenfe  of  the  merit  01: 
demerit  of  tho&  a&ions  which  arofe  from  the 
moft  laudable  or  blameable  intentions^  when 
they  fail  of  producing  their  propofed  e£Ee3;s ; 
and>  fecondly,  to  increafe  our  fenfe  of  the  merit 
or,  demerit  of  a^ons,  beyond  what  is  due  to  ther 
motives  ot  affefbions  frdm  which  they  proceed, 
when  they  accidentally  give  occafion  either  to 
extraordinary  pleafure  or  pain. 

I  •  Pirfl;,  I  fay,  though  the  intuitions  of  any 
perfon  fhpuld  be  ever  lb  proper  and  beneficent^ 
on  the  one  han4,  or  ever  fi>  improper  and  male- 
volent, pn  the  other,  yet^  if  they  fail,  inT  pro* 
ducing  their  effedls,  his  merit  feems  in^erieS; 
in  the  one  cafe,  and  his.  den^erit  incomplete  in 
the  other.  Nor  is  this  irregularity  of  fentiment 
felt  only  by  tbofe  who  are  iminediately  affeAed 
by  the  coniequenpes ,  of  any  aftion.  It  is  felt, 
.  in  fome  meafure,  ev(ep.by  the  ipipartial  fpe£ta* 

tor. 
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tor.  The  man  who  folicits  aii  ofHce  for  another,  t  B  c  T. 
without  obtaining  it,  is  regarded  as  his  fHend,and 
feems  to  deferve  his  love  and  affection.  But  the 
man  who  net  only  folicits,  but  procures  it,  is 
more  peculiarly  confidered  as  his  patron  and 
benefadtor,  and  is  entitled  to  his  refpe6t  and  gra- 
titude. The  peribn  obliged,  we  are  apt  to  think, 
may,  with  fome  juftice,  imagine  himielf  on  a 
level  with  the  firft :  but  we  cannot  enter  into 
his  fentiments,  if  he  does  not  feel  himfelf  inferior 
to  the  fecond.  It  is  common  indeed  to  fay, 
that  we  are  equally  obliged  to  the  man  who  has 
endeavoured  to  ferve,  as  to  him  who  actually 
didfo.  It  is  the  fpeech  which  we  conilantly 
make  upon  every  unfuccefsful  attempt  of  this 
kind ;  but  which,  like  all  other  fine  fpeeches, 
muil  be  underflood  with  a  grain  of  allowance. 
The  fentiments  which  a  man  of  generofity  en- 
tertains for  the  friend  who  fails,  may  oflen  in- 
'deed  be  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  which  he 
conceives  for  him  who  fucceeds :  and  the  more 
generous  he  is,  the  more  nearly  will  thofb  fen- 
timents approach  to  an  exaft  leveL  With  the 
tnily  generous,  to  be  beloved,  to  be  efleemed 
by  thofe  whom  they  themfelves  think  worthy  of 
efteem,  gives  more  pleafure,  and  thereby  excites 
more  ^gratitude,  than  all  the  advantages  which 
they  cant  ever  expe6t  from  thofe  fentiments. 
When  they  lofe  thofe  advantages  therefore,  they 
feem  to  lofe  but  a  trifle,  which  is  fcarce  worth 
regarding!  They  flill  however  lofe  fbmething. 
Their  pleafure  therefore,  and  confequently  their 
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PART  gratitude,  is  not  perfe^y  complete :  and  jmu 
3,  ,  cordingly  if,  between  the  friend  who  ^s  and 
the  fiiend  who  fucceeds,  all  other  ctrcuin<» 
ftances  are  equal,  there  will,  even  in  the  noUeA 
imd  the  beft  mind,  be  ibme  little  difference  of 
aSedtion  in  favour  of  him  who  fucceeds.  Nay, 
fo  unjuft  are  mankind  in  this  reQ)e£t,  tlmt 
thou^  the  intended  benefit  ihould  be  procured^ 
yet  if  it  is  not  procured  by  the  means  of  a  par* 
ticular  benefactor,  they  are  apt  to  think  that 
lefs  gratitude  is  due  to  the  man,  who  with  the 
beft  intentions  in  the  world  could  do  no  .more 
than  help  it  a  little  forward.  As  their  gratitude 
is  in  this  cafe  divided  among  the  different  per* 
fons  who  contributed  to  their  pleafure,  a  finally 
ihare  of  it  feems  due  to  any  one.  Such  a  per- 
fon,  we  hear  men  commonly  iay,  intended  no 
doubt  to  ierve  us;  and  we  really  believe  ex* 
erted  him£blf  to  the  ntmoft  of  his  abilities  for 
that  purpofe.  We  are  not,  however,  oUiged  to 
him  for  this  benefit ;  fince,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  concurrence  of  others,  all  that  he  could 
have  done  would  never  have  brought  it  about. 
This  confideration,  they  imagine,  ihould,  ei^n 
in  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  fpedtator,  r^jyniVtfl^ 
the  debt  which  they  owe  to  him.  The  perfim 
himfelf  who  has  unfuccefsfully  endeavoured  to 
confer  a  benefit,  has  by  qo  means  the  fame 
dependency  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  man 
whom  he  meant  to  oblige,  nor  die  fame  ienfe  of 
his  own  merit  towards  him,  which  he  would 
have  had  in  the  ca&  of  fuctp^^ 
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Even  the  merit  of  talents  and  abilities  which  sect* 
fome  accident  has  hindered  from  producing  ^J^i^^ 
their  ^e^ls^  ieems  in  fome  meafiu*e  imperfeftj 
even  to  thofe  who  are  fully  convinced  of  their . 
capacity  to  produce  them.  The  general  who 
has  been  hindered  by  the  envy  of  minifters  from 
gaining  ibme  great  advantage  over  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  regrets  the  lofi  of  the  opportu- 
nity for  ever  after.  Nor  is  it  only  upon  account 
of  the  public  that  he  regrets  it  He  laments 
that  be  was  hindered  from  performing  an  a£tion 
which  would  have  added  a  new  luftre  to  his 
chara£ler  in  his  own  eyes,  as  wdQ  as  in  thofe  of 
every  other  perfon.  It  fatisfies  neither  himfelf 
nor  odiers  to  reflect  that  the  plan  or  defign  was 
all  that  depended  on  him,  that  no  greater  capa* 
city  was  required  to  execute  it  than  what  was 
neceffiury  to  concert  it :  that  he  was  allowed  to 
be  every  way  capable  of^xecuting  it,  and  that 
bad  he  been  i  permitted  to  go  on,  luccefi  Was 
infidlible.  He  ftiU  did  not  execute  it;  and 
though  he  might  deferve  all  the  approbation 
which  is  due  to  a  magnanimous  and  great  de- 
fign,  he  fiill  wanted  llie  aftual  merit  cff  having 
performed  a  great  wStion.  To  take  the  man- 
agement of  any  affiur  of  public  concern  from 
tbe  man  who  has  almoft  brought  it  to  a  con- 
ehifion,  is  regarded  as  the  moft  invidious  in- 
jnftice.  As  he  had  done  fo  much,  he  fhould, 
we  think,  have  been  aBowed  to  acquire  the 
complete  mmt  of  putting  an  end  to  it.  It  was 
#»}efte4  to  Pompe^y  that  he  came  in  upon  the 
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'PART  vi6kories  of  Luciilius,  and  gathered  thbfe  huifels 
^-  .  which  were  due  to  the  fortune  and  valour  of 
another.  The  glory  of  LucuUus,  it  feems,  was 
lefs  complete  even  in  the  opinion  of  his  own 
friends,  when  he  was  not  permitted  to  &ufli 
that  conquefl^which  his  conduct  and  courage  had 
put  in  the  power  of  almoit-  any  man  to  iiniih. 
It  mortifies  an  archite6t  when  his  plans  are 
either  not  executed  at  all,  or  when  they  are  £0 
far  altered  as  to  Q)oil  the  effeS;  of  the  building. 
The  plan,  however,  is  all  that  depends  upon  the 
archite^.  The  whole  of  his  genius  .is,  to  good 
judges,  as  completely  di£covered  in  that  as  in 
the  a£lual  execution.  But  a  plan  does  not,  even 
to  the  moil  intelligent,  give  the  fame  pleaiure  as 
a  noble  and  magnificent  building.  They  may 
difcover  as  much  both  of  tafle  and  genius  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other.  But  their  effe^  are  ftill 
vafUy  different,  and  the  amufement  derived  from 
the  firft,  never  approaches  to  the  wonder  and 
admiration  which  are  (bmetimes  excited  by  the 
fecond.  We  ]X)ay  believe  of  many  nien,  that 
their  ^ents  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Caefar  and 
Ale^nd^r ;  and  that  in  the  lame  fituaticms  tiiey 
would  perform  ((ill  greater  actions.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  we  do  not  behdd  tiiem 
with  that  aflcmifhment  and  admiration  4  with 
which  thofe  two  heroes  have  been  regarded  in 
all  ages  and  nations.  The.  calm  juc^ments  of 
the  mind  may  apprpve  of .  them  more;,  but  they 
want  the  iplendour  of  great  a^ona  to  dazsde 
fmd  tranfport  iU    The  fuperiority  df  virtues  and 

talents 
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tatentshas  not,  even  upon  thole  who  acknoii4edge  s  b  c'  t'. 
that  fuperiority,  the  lame  efie6b  with  the  fupe-     j^* 
riority  of  atchievements*  ** 

As  the  merit  of  an  unfUccefsful  attempt  to  do 
good  ieems  thus,  in  the  eyes  of  ungrateful  man- 
kind, to  be  diminiihed  by  the  mifcarriage,  fb 
does  likawife  the  demerit  of  an  nniuccefsful' 
attempt  to  do  evil.    The  defign  to  commit  a 
crime,  how  clearly  foever  it  may  be  proved,  is 
icarce  ever  puniihed  with  the  fame  feverity  as 
the  a6iual  commiffion  of  it.   The  cafe  of  treafon 
is  perhaps  the  only  exception.     That  crime  im-* 
mediately  aife£tingthe  being  of  the  government 
itfelf,  the  government  is  naturaUy  more  jealous 
of  it  than  of  any  other.     In  the  punifliment  of 
treafon,  the  fovereign  refents  the  injuries  which 
are  immediately  done  to  himfelf :  in  the  puniih*- 
ment  of  other  crimes,  he  refents  thofe  which  are 
doRe  to  other  men.    It  is  his  own  i%(entment 
which  he  indulges  in  the  one  cafe  ;  it  is  liiat  of 
his  fiibjedts  which  by  fympathy  he  enters  into  in: 
the  other.    In  the  firit  cafe,  therefore,  as  he 
judges  in  his  own  caUie,  he  is  verj^  apt  to  be' 
more  violent  and  fanguinary  in  his  punifhments. 
than  the  impartial  ^e6fcator  can  approve  of. 
His  refentment  too  rifes  here  upon  finaller  oc-- 
caiions,  and  does  not  always,  as  in  odier  cafes, 
wait  for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  or  even 
for  the  attempt  to  commit  it.    A  treafbnable' 
concert^  though  nothing  has  been  done,  or  even 
attempted  in  confequence  of  it,  nay,  a  trea- 
ibnable    converfation^    is   in    many    co&ntries 

puiHihe4  in^  the  fame  maimer  as  the  actual  com* 
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FART  miffion  of  treafon.     With  regard  to  all  other 

^    .  crimes,  the  mere  defign,  upon  which  no  attempc 

has  followed,  is  feldom  punilhed  at  all,  and  is 

never  punilhed  leverely.     A  criminal  defign^ 

and  a  criminal  action,  it  may  be  faid  indeed,  do 

not  necefiarily  fuppofe  the  fame  degree  of  de« 

praVity,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  (ubjedled 

to  the  fame  punifhment.    We  are  capable,  it 

may  be  laid,  of  refolving,  and  even  of  taking 

meafures  to  execute,  many  things  which,  when 

it  comes  to  the  point,  we  feel  ourfelves  altoge* 

ther  incapable  of  executing.     But  this  reafbn 

can  have  no  place  when  the  defign  has  been 

carried  ihe  length  of  the  lail  attempt.    The 

man,  however,  who  fires  a  piftol  at  his  enemy 

but  miffes  him,  is  puniflied  with  death  by  the 

laws  of  fbarce  any  country.    By  the  old  law  of 

Scotiand,  tliough  he  fhould  wound  him,  yet,  un- 

left  death  eniues  within  a  certain  time,  the 

aflaffin  »  not  liable  to  the  laft  puniihment   The 

nefentment  of  mankind^  however,  runs  fo  high 

againft  this  crime,  their  terror  for  the  man  who 

fliows  himfelf  capable  of  committing  it,  is  fi> 

great,  that  the  mere  attempt  to  commit  it  ought 

in  all  countries  to  1)e  capital.    The  attempt  to 

oommit  finidler  crimes  is  almdft  always  punKhed 

very  lightly,  and  fometimes  is  not  punifted  at 

all.    The  thief,  whofe  hand  has  been  caught  in 

bis  neighbour's  pocket  before  he  had  taken  any 

thing  out  of  it,  is  punilhed  with  ignominy  only. 

If  he  had  got  time  to  take  away  an  handker* 

chief,  he  would  have  been  put  to  death.    The 

baiife-bfe*ker,  who  has  been  foUtld  fetting  a 

ladder 
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ladder  to  his  neighbour's  window^  butliad  not  s  E  c  T|. 
got  into.ity  is  not  expofed  to  the  capital  pumih*  ^  j^ 
ment*    The  attempt  to  ravilh  is  not  puniflied  as 
a  rape.      The  attempt  to  feduce  a  marriad 
woman  is  not  pnnifhed  at  ail^  though  feduftion 
is  puniihed  feverely.    Our  refentment  againft 
the  perfon  who  only  attempted  to  do  a  mifchieft 
is  feldom  fo  ftrong  as  to  bear  us  out  in  inflifi> 
iog  the  iame  punifhment  upon  him,  which  we 
Ihould  have  thought  due  if  he  had  a^fcuaily  done 
it    In  the  one  cafe,  the  joy  of  our  deliverance 
alleviates  our  fenfe  of  the  atrocity  of  his  con« 
duft ;  in  the  other,  the  grief  of  our  misfortune 
increaies  it.     His  real  demierit,  however,  is  un* 
doubtedly  the  fame  in  both  cafes,  fince  his  in^ 
tentions  were  equally  criminal ;  and  there  is  in 
this  refpedt,  therefore,  an  irregularity  in  the  fen- 
timents  of  all  men,  and  a  confequent  relaxation 
of  difcipline  in  the  laws  of,  I  believe,  all  nations 
of  the  moil  civilized,  as  well  as  of  the  nioft  bar- 
baroitt.    The  humanity  of  a  civilized  people  dif- 
pofes  them  either  to  difpenfe  with,  or  to  miti- 
gate puniihments  wherever  their  natural  indig- 
nation is  not  goaded  on  by  the  confequences  of 
the  crime.   Barbarians,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
no  actual  confequence  has  happened  from  any 
a6tion,  are  not  apt  to  be  very  delicate  or  inqui- 
fitive  about  the  motives. 

The  perfbn  himfelf  who  either  from  paflion, 
or  from  the  influence  of  bad  company,  ha^  re* 
folved,  and  perhaps  taken  meafures  to  per- 
petrate ibme  crime,  but  who  has  fortunately 
been  prevented  by  an  accident  which  put  it  out 
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^ ^  confcience,  to  regard  this  event  all  his  life  after 

as  a  great  and  ^fignal  deliverance.     He  can  never 
think  of  it  without  returning  thanks  to  Heayen^ 
for  having  been  thus  gracioufty  pleaied  tb  (kve 
him.  from  the  guilt  in  which  he  was  jufl  ready  to 
plunge  himfelf,  and  to  hinder  him  from  render- 
ing all  the  reft  of  his  life  a  fcene  of  horror,  re^ 
morie,  and  repentance.    But  though  his  hands 
are  innocent,  he  is  Confcious  that  his  heart  is 
equally  guilty  as  if  he  had  actually  executed 
what  he  was  fo  fully  refolved  upon.     It  gives 
great  eafe  to  his  confcience,  however,  to  con^ 
iider  that  the  crime  was  not  executed,  though 
he  knows  that  the  failure  arofe  from  no  viH:ue 
in  him.    He  ftill  coniiders  himielf  as  lefs  deferv. 
ing  of  puniihment  and  refentmentj   and  this 
good  fortune  either  diminifhes,  or  takes  away 
altogether,  all  fenfe  of  guilt.    To  remember 
how  much  he  was  refolved  upon  it,  has  no  other 
effeA  than  to  make  him  regard  his  efcape  as  the 
greater  and  more  miraculous :  for  he  ftill  fancies 
that  he  has  efcaped,  and  he  looks  back  upon  the 
danger  to  which  his  peace  of  mind  was  expofed, 
with  that  terror,  with  which  one  who  is  in  lafety 
may  fometimes  remember  the  hazard  he  was  in 
of  faUing  over  a  precipice,  and  fliudder  with 
horror  at  the  thought. 

2.  The  fecond  eflfeft  of  this  influence  of  ffar- 
tune,  is  to  increafe  our  fenfe  of  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  anions  beyond  what  is  due  to  the 
motives  or  affection  from  which  they  proceed, 
when  tbey  happen  to  give  occafion  to  extraor- 
dinary 
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dinary  pfeafur&or  pain.  The  agreedi)le  or.dif*  sect. 
agreeable  effe3;s  of  the  action  often  throw  a  ^  ^^ 
fliadow  of  meiit  or  demerit  upon  the  agent, 
though  in  his  intention  there  was  nothing  that 
deferved  either  praife  or  blame;  or  at  leail  tliat 
deferved  them  in  the  degree  in  which  we  are. 
apt  to  beftow  them.  Thus,  even  the  melTenger 
of  bad  news  is  difagreeable  to  us,  and,  on  the 
contraiy,  we  feel  a  fort  of  gratitude  for  the 
man  who  brings  us  good  tidings.  For  a  mo«\ 
ment  we  look  upon  them  botli  as  the  authors^ 
the  one  of  our  good,  the  other  of  our.  bad  for- 
tune, and  regard  them  in  fome  meafure  as  if 
they  had  really  brought  about  the  events  which, 
they  only  give  an  accoimt  of.  The  firft  author, 
of  our  joy  is  naturally  the  object  of  a  tranfitoiy 
gratitude :  we  embrace  him  with  warmth  and 
aifedion,  and  ihould  be  glad,  during  the  inilant 
of  our  prolperity,  to  reward  him  as  for  fome 
fignal  fervice.  By  the  cuilom  of  all  courts,  the 
officer,  who  brings  the  news  of  a  victory,  i^ 
entitled  to  confiderable  preferments,  and  the 
general  always  chufes  one  of  his  principal  fa** 
vourites  to  go  upon  fo  agreeable  an  errands 
Tlie  firft  author  of  our  forrow  is,  on  the  c«n* 
^^^>  juft  as  naturally  the  obje6t  of  a  tranfi- 
tory  refentment.  We  can  fcarce  avoid  looking 
upon  him  with  chagrin  and  uneafinefs ;  jand. 
the  rude  and  brutal  are  apt  to  vent  upon  him 
that  fpleen  which  his  intelligence  gives  occa« 
fion  to.  Tigranes^  King. of.  Armenia,  llruck 
off  the  head,  of  the  man,  who  brought  him  the 
firft  account  of.  the  approach,  qf  a  focmidaUe- 
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p  ^  R  T  enemy.  To  panifli  in  this  manner  the  axitkor  of 
^*  bad  tidings,  ieems  barbarous  and  inhuman : 
yet,  to  reward  the  meiTenger  of  good  news,  is 
not  dilagreeable  to  us ;  we  think  it  fuitable  to 
the  bounty  of  kings.  But  why  do  we  make 
this  difference,  fince,  if  there  is  no  fault  in  the 
one,  neither  is  there  any  merit  in  the  other  ? 
It  is  becaufe  any  fort  of  reafon  feems  fuffl[cient 
to  authorize  the  exertion  of  the  fofcial  and  be- 
nevolent affections ;  but  it  requires  the  mofl 
folid  and  fubftantial  to  make  us  enter  into  that 
of  the  unfooial  and  malevolent. 

But  though  in  general  we  are  averfe  to  enter 
into  the  unfocial  and  malevolent  affections, 
though  we  lay  it  down  for  a  rule  that  we 
ought  never  to  approve  of  their  gratification, 
imlefs  fo  far  as  the  malicious  and  unjuft  inten- 
tion  of  the  perfon,  againft  whom  they  are 
dire&ed,  renders  him  their  proper  objedt ;  yet, 
upon  fome  occafions,  we  relax  of  this  feverity. 
When  the  negligence  of  one  man  has  occafioned 
fome  unintended  damage  to  another,  we  gene- 
rally enter  fo  far  into  the  refentment  of  the 
fufferer,  as  to  approve  of  his  inflicting  a  pu^ 
nifltment  upon  the  offender  much  beyond  what 
the  offence  would  have  appeared  to  deferve, 
had  no  fuch  unlucky  confequence  followed 
frc»cn  it. 

There  is  a  degree  of  negligence,  which  wouM 
appear  to  deferve  fome  chaftilement  though  it 
ihould  occafion  no  damage  to  any  body.  Thus, 
if  a  perfon  fhould  throw  a  large  flone  over  a 
wall  into  a  public  ftreet  without  giving  warn- 

ing 
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iag  to  tfade  who  might  he  paffing  by,  and  s  £  c  T. 
without  regarding  where  it  was  Kkely  to  fall,  ^  p^ 
he  would  undoubtedly  deferve  fome  chaflife- 
meat  A  very  accurate  police  would  puniih  fo 
abfiird  an  a6tion,  even  though  it  had  done  no 
miichief.  The  perfbn  who  has  been  guilty  of 
it,  ihowB  an  infolent  contempt  of  the  happinefs 
and  iafety  of  others.  Hiere  is  real  injuftice  in 
hig  (ionduSt^  He  wantonly  expofes  his  neigh- 
bour to  what  no  man  in  his  fenfes  would  chuie 
to  expofe  himfelf>  and  evidently  wants  that 
lenfe  of  what  is  due  to  his  fellow^creatures, 
whidi  is  the  bafis  of  juftice  and  of  feciety. 
Grds  negligence  therefore  is,  in  the  law,  faid 
to  be  almoft  equal  to  malicious  defign*»  When 
any  unlucky  confequences  happen  from  fuch 
careleflhefi,  the  perfon  who  has  been  guilty  of 
it,  is  often  puniflied  as  if  he  had  really  intended 
thofe  confequences;  and  his  condu6t,  which 
was  oidy  thoughtlefs  and  infolent,  and  what 
deferved  fome  chaftifement,  is  confidered  as 
atrocious,  and  as  liable  to  the  fevereft  puniih- 
ment  Thus  if,  by  the  imprudent  a6Hon  above-* 
motioned,  he  fhould  accidentally  kill  a  man, 
be  is,  by  tl^e  laws  of  many  countries,  particu- 
larly by  the  old  law  of  Scotland,  liable  to  the 
hft  punifhment.  And  though  this  is  no  doubt 
exceffively  levere,  it  is  not  altogether  incon^ 
fiftent  with  our  natural  fentiments.  Our  juil 
indignation  againft  the  foUy  .and  inhumanity  of 
condu&  is  exaiperated  by  our  fympathy 
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p  A  It  T  with  the  unfortunate  fu£feren  Nothiiig,  how^' 
^*  ^  ever,  would  appear  more  ihockmg  to  out  naba* 
rdi  fenfe  of  equity,  than  to  bring  a  man  to  tin 
(baflTold  merely  for  having  thrown  a  ftone  care* 
lefely  into  the  ftreet  without  hurting  any  bodjr. 
The  folly  and  inhumanity  of  his  conduft,  how*^ 
ever,  would  in  this  cafe  he  the  £une ;  but  ftill 
dur  fentiments  would  be  very  different*  The 
cottfideration  of  this  difierence  may  &tisfy  us 
bdW  much  the  indignation,  even  of  the  fpec* 
tator,  is  apt  to  be  animated  by  the  a6tual  con- 
fi^uences  of  the  a£tion*  In  cafes  of  this  kind 
thcsre  will,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  be  fouzul  a 
great  degree  of  feverity  in  the  laws  of  almolt 
all  nations;  as  I  have  already  obferved  that  ib 
thofe  of  an  oppofite  kind  there  was  a  very  ge-^ 
heral  relaxation  of  difeipline. 

There  is  another  degree  of  negligence  which 
does  not  involve  in  it  any  fert  of  injuftice* 
The  peifon  who  is  guilty  of  it  treats  his  neigh* 
hour  as  he  treats  himfelf,  means  no  harm  to  any 
body,  and  is  far  from  entertaining  any  infolent 
contempt  for  the  iafety  and  happineis  of  others^ 
He  is  not,  however,  fo  careful  and  circum^pa£k 
in  his  condu6t  as  he  ou^t  to  be,  and  deferred 
upon  this  account  fome  degree  of  blamid  dnd 
ceulure,  but  no  fert  of  puniihment.  Yet  if,  by 
a  negligence*  of  this  kind  he  ihouldocca£km 
feme  damage  to  another  pietfon^  he  is  by  the 
laws  of,  I  believe,  all  countries,  obliged  to  com-* 
penfate  it.    And  though  iiiis  is^  no  doubt,  .a  real 

puniihment. 
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pimiihment^  and  what  no  mortal  would  have  sect. 
thought  of  inflicting  upon  him,  had  it  not  heen  ^ 
for  the  unlucky  accident  which  his  condu6t 
gave  occafion  to ;  yet  this  decifion  of  the  law  is 
api^oved  of  by  the  natural  fentiments  of  all 
mankind.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  juft 
than  that  one  man  (hould  not  fuffer  by  the  care« 
leflhe&  of  another ;  and  that  the  damage  occa- 
fioned  by  bkmable  negligence,  Ihould  be  made 
up  by  the  peribn  who  was  guilty  of  it. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  negligence*, 
which  confiils  merely  in  a  want  of  the  mofl 
anxious  timidity  and  circumvention,  with  re* 
gard  to  all  the  pofBble  confequences  of  our 
aftions.  The  want  of  this  painful  attention,  when 
no  bad  confequences  follow  from  it,  is  ib  fitr 
from  being  regarded  as  blamable,  that  the  con- 
trary quality  is  rather  coniidered  as  fuch.  That 
timid  circumipection  which  is  afraid  of  every 
thing,  is  never  regarded  as  a  virtue,  but  as  a 
quali^  which  more  than  any  other  incapacitates 
for  aftion  and  bufineis.  Yet  when,  from  a  want 
of  this  exceffive  care,  a  perfon  happens  to  occa- 
fion fome  damage  to  another,  he  is  often  by  the 
law  obliged  to  compeniate  it.  Thus,  by  the 
Aquilian  law,  the  man,  who  not  being  able  to 
manage  a  horfe  that  had  accidentally  taken 
fright,  (hould  happen  to  ride  down  his  neigh* 
hour's  flave,  is  obliged  to  compenfate  the  da- 
mage. M^en  an  accident  of  this  kind  happens, 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
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PART  rode  fuch  a  horfe,  and  to  regard  his  attempt^ 
^_^  ing  it  as  an  unpardonable  levity;  though 
without  this  accident  we  fhould  not  only  have 
made  no  flich  refledtion,  but  ihould  have  re- 
garded his  refuiing  it  as  the  effedl  of  timid 
weaknefsy  and  of  an  anxiety  about  merely  po£- 
fible  events,  which  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  be 
aware  of.  The  perfon  himfelf,  who  by  an  acci-r 
dent  even  of  this  kind  has  involuntarily  hurt 
another,  feems  to  have  fome  fenfe  of  his  own 
ill  defert,  with  regard  to  him.  He  naturally 
runs  up  to  the  fufferer  to  exprefi  his  concent 
for  what  has  happened,  and  to  make  every  ac- 
knowledgment in  his  power.  If  he  has  any 
fenfibility,  he  neceflarily  defires  to  compeniate 
the  damage,  and  to  do  every  thing  he  can  to 
^ppeafe  that  animal  refentment  which  he  is  fen- 
fible  will  be  apt  to  arife  in  the  bread  of  the 
fufferer*  To  make  no  apology,  to  ofi^  no 
atonement,  is  regarded  as  the  higheft  bruta- 
lity. Yet  why  ihould  he  make  an  apology  more 
than  any  other  perfon  ?  Why  fhould  he,  fince 
he  was  equally  innocent  with  any  other  bye- 
fiander,  be  thus  fingled  out  from  among  ail 
mankind,  to  make  up  for  the  bad  fortune  of 
another  .^  This  tafk  would  furely  never  be  im- 
pofed  upon  him,  did  not  even  the  impartial 
fpedtator  feel  fome  indulgence  for  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  unjuil  refentment  of  that 
other. 
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CHAP.  III. 

ly  tkejinal  caufe  of  this  Irregtdarihf  of  Sen- 

Uments. 

SUCH  is  the  effe£t  of  the  good  or  bad  confe- 
quence  of  a6tions  upon  the  fentiments  both 
of  the  perfon  who  performs  them,  and  of  others ; 
and  thus.  Fortune,  which  governs  the  world, 
has  ibme  influence  where  we  ihould  be  lead 
willing  to  allow  her  any,  and  dire6ls  in  fome 
meaftire  the  fentiments  of  mankind,  vdth  regard 
to  the  charaSter  and  conduSt  both  of  thein- 
felves  and  others.  That  the  world  judges  by 
the  event,  apd  not  by  the  defign,  has  be^n  in 
all  ages  the  cpmplaint,  and  is  the  great  di^ 
couragement  of  virtue.  Every  body  agrees  to 
the  general  mstxim^  that  as  the  event  does  not 
depend  on  the  ^gent,  it  ought  to  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  our  fentiments,  with  regard  to  the 
merit  or  propriety  of  his  condudt.  But  when 
we  come  to  particulars,  we  find  that  our 
fentiments  are  fcarce  in  any  one  inilance 
exaftly  conformable  to  what  this  equitable 
maxim  would  dire^.  The  happy  or  unprof' 
perous  event  of  any  a£tion,  is  not  only  apt 
to  give  us  a  good  or  bad  opinion  of  the 
prudence  with  which  it  was  conduced,  but 
almoft  always  too  animates  our  gratitude  or 
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PART  refentment,  our  fenfe  of  the  merit  or  demerit 

^^ J  of  the  deiign. 

Nature,  however,  when  flie  implanted  the 
feeds  of  this  irregularity  in  the  human  bread, 
feems,  as  upon  all  other  occafions,  to  have  in- 
tended the  happinefs  and  p6rfe6bion  of  the 
ipecies.     If  the  hurtfiilnefs  of  the  defign,  if  the 
malevolence  of  the  afie6Hon,  were  alone  the 
caufes  which  excited  our  refentment,  we  fliould 
'  feel  all  the  furies  of  that  paffion  againft  any 
perfon  in  whofe  breaft  we  fuipefiled  or  believed 
fuch    deiigns    or    affe6Uons    were    harboured, 
though  they  had  never  broke  out  into   any 
adlions.       Sentiments,    thoughts,     intuitions, 
would  become  the  obje6ts  of  puniihment ;  and 
if  the  indignation   of  mankind    run   as   high 
againil  them  as  againfl  a6lions ;  if  the  baienels 
of  the  thought  which  had  given  birth  to  no 
a6tion,  feemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  much 
to  call  aloud  for  vengeance  as  the  bafeneis  of 
the  adlion,    every  court  of  judicature  would 
become  a  real  inquifition.     TTiere  would  be  no 
fafety  for  the  moft  innocent  and  circumfpeft 
condu6l:.      Bad  wifhes,  bad  views,  bad  defigns, 
might  ftill  be  fuQ)e6ked}  and  while  thefe  ex- 
cited the  fame  indignation  with  bad  conduft, 
while  bad  intentions  were  as  much  refented  as. 
bad  a£tions,  they  would  equally  expofe   tJie 
perfon  to  puniihment  and  refentment.    A6Hons, 
therefore,  which  either  produce  a£tual  evfl,  or 
attempt  to  produce  it,  and  thereby  put  us  in 
the  immediate  fear  of  it,  are  by  the  Author  of 

nature 
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Batare  rondwed  the  only  pcoper  9nd  approved  s  c  c  T. 
o)>je^  <^  human  puniAimeQt  and  rdfentmeot.  ,  ^^ 
3^ttaimt9,  defigns,  affedtioDa,  though  it  is  from 
thefe  that  aoeording  to  oool  rea£ui  human  aftions 
derive  their  whok  merit  m  demerit,  are  placed 
bj  the  great  Judge  of  hearts  beyond  the  limits 
of  every  human  juriidiAioBiy  and  are  reierved  for 
Ike  eagnizance  of  his  own  unerring  tribunaL 
That  neceflary  rule  of  juftice,  therefore,  that 
men  in  this  life  ane  liable  to  puniflunent  for  thek 
aftions  o^y,  not  &r  tiieir  defigns  and  intentdons, 
is  founded  upon  this  iahitiury  and  ufefiil  irregu^ 
larity  in  huBOtan  fentiments  concerning  merit  or 
demerit,  which  at  firft  fight  appears  fo  abfurd 
wd  unaccountable.  But  every  part  of  nature, 
wJbyen  attentively  fuinreyied,  equaUy  demonftrates 
tbe  providential  care  of  it9  Author,  and  we  may 
admire  the  wifdom  and  goodnefi  of  God^ven  in 
the  weaknefs  and  folly  of  men. 

Nor  is  that  drregujarity  of  ^fenftiments  ^to- 
gether nrithout  its  utility,  by  which  the  merit  of 
in  unfttocefsfid  attempt  to  ferve,>and  much  more 
that  of  mere  good  inclinations  and  kind  wiihes, 
appeaisr  to  be  imperfeSl.  Man  waa  made  for 
dftion^  And  to  promote  by  the  exertion  of  hia 
fiicukies  iuch  changes  in  the  external  circum^ 
fiances  both  of  himfelf  and  others,  as  may  feem 
laolt  favourable  ito  the  .happine&  of  all.  He 
muft  not  be  fatisfied  with  indolent  benevolence, 
nor  £mcy  himfelf  the  friend  of  mankind,  bef- 
icaufe  in  1ms  heart  he  wiihes  w«U  to  the  profpe- 
rity  fii  the  world.  That  he  may  call  forth  the 
whole  vigour . of  lus  fpul,  and  ilrain  every  nerve, 
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p  A  R  T  in  order  to  produce  thofe  ends  which  it' is  the 
"'       purpofe  of  his  being  to  advance.  Nature  has 
taught  him,  that  neither  himfelf  nor  mankind 
can  be   fully  iktisfied  unth  his  condudt,  nor 
beflow  upon  it  the  full  meaiure  of  applaufe,  un- 
lefs  he  has  adbually  produced  them.    He  is  made 
to  know,  that  the  praife  of  good  intentions, 
without  the  merit  of  good  offices,  will  be  but 
of  little  avail  to  excite  either  the  loudeft  accla- 
mations of  the  world,  or  even  the  higheit  degree 
of  felf  applaufe.    The  man  who  has  performed 
no  fingle  a6tion  of  importance,  but  whofe  whole 
converiation  and  deportment  exprelsthe  jufteft, 
the  nobleft,  and  moil  generous  fentiments,  can 
be  entitled  to  demand  no  very  high  reward,  even 
though  his  inutility  (hould  be  owing  to  nothing 
but  the  want  of  an  opportunity  to  ferve.    We 
can  iUU  refufe  it  him  without  blame.    We  can 
flill  aik  him,  What  have  you  done?  What  a£tual 
fervice  can  you  produce,  to  entitle  .you  to  fo 
great  a  recompenfe?   We  efteem  you,  and  love 
you;    but  we  owe  you  nothing.     To  reward 
indeed  that  latent  virtue  which  has  been  ufelefi 
only  fox  want  of  an  oppoi:tunity  to  ferve,  to 
beilow  upon  it  thofe  honours  and  prefisrments, 
which,  though  in  fame  meafure  it  may  be  laid  to 
deferve  them,  it  could  not  with  propriety  have 
infilled  upon,  is  the  effe6t  of  the  moft  divine 
benevolence.    To  puniih,  on  the  contrary,  for 
the  affe6fcions  of   the  heart  only,    where  no 
.crime  has  been  committed,  is  the  moft  infolent 
and  barbarous  tyranny.    The  benevolent  affec- 
tions ieem  to  d^ervQ  moft  pra(ie|  when  they  ^ 
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not  wait  till  it  becomes  almoft  a  crime  for  them  sect. 
not  to  exert  themfelves.   The  malevolent,  on  the  .    ™i 
contrary,  can  fcarce  be  too  tardy,  too  flow,  or 
deliberate. 

It  is  even  of  confiderable  importance,  that 
the  evil  which  is  done  without  defign  Ihould  be 
regarded  as  a  misfortune  to  the  doer  as  well  as 
to  the  fufferer.    Man  is  thereby  taught  to  re- 
verence the  happinefs  of  his  brethren,  to  trem* 
ble  left  he  fliould,  even  unknowingly,  do  any 
thing  that  can  hurt  them,  and  to  dread  that 
animal  refentment  which,  he  feels,  is  ready  to 
burft  out  againft  him,  if  he  Ihould,  without  de- 
%n,  be  the  unhappy  inftrument  of  their  cala- 
mily.    As,  in  the  ancient  heathen  religion,  that 
holy  ground  which  had  been  confecrated  to  Ibme 
god,  was  not  to  be  trod  upon  but  upon  iblemn 
•and  neceflary  occafions,  and  the  man  who  had 
even  ignorantly  violated  it,  became  piacular  from 
that  moment,  and,  until  proper  atonement  ihould 
be  made,  incurred  the  vengeance  of  that  power- 
M  and  invifible  being  to  whom  it  had  been  let 
apart ;  fo,  by  the  wifdom  of  Nature,  the  happi* 
ne&  of  every  innocent  man  is,  in  the  (hme  man- 
ner, rendered  holy,  confecrated,  and  hedged 
round  againft  the  approach  of  every  other  man ; 
not  to  be  wantonly  trod  upon,  not  even  to  be,  in 
any  relpe£i;,   ignorantly  and  involuntarily  vio- 
lated, without  requiring  ibme  expiation,  fome 
atonement  in  proportion  to  the   greatnels  .of 
fiich  undeiigned  violation.    A  man  of  humanity, 
who  accidentally,  and  without  the  Imalleft  degree 
pf  blamable  negligencey  has  been  the  caufe  of 
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p  A  R  T  the  death  of  aDother  msn^  feels  himfelf  piacidar^ 
^  though  not  guilty*  During  his  whole  life  he 
confiders  this  accident  as  one  of  the  greateft 
misfortunes  that  could  have  befallen  him.  If 
the  family  of  the  flain  is  poor,  and  he  himfelf  in 
tolerable  circumilances,  he  immediately  taken 
them  under  his  prote^on,  and,  without  any 
other  merit,  thinks  them  entitled  to  every  degtiee 
of  favour  and  kindnefs.  If  they  are  in  better 
circumilances,  he  endeavours  by  every  Dub'- 
miffion,  by  every  expreffion  of  A>rrow^  by  rmr 
dering  them  every  good  office  which  he  can 
deviie  or  they  accept  of,  to  atone  for  what  hB$ 
happened,  and  to  propitiate,  as  much  as  poflible, 
their,  perhaps  natural,  though  no  doubt  moft 
imjuft  i^efentment,  for  the  great,  though  iia- 
voluntary,  offence  which  he  has  given  thenu 

The  diftreis  which  an  innocent  perfim  feelt, 
who,  by  ionyd  accidemt,  has  been  led  to  do  Ibine- 
thing  which,  if  it  had  been  done  with  knpwjied^ 
and  defign,  would  have  juilly  expofed  him  tp 
the  d^^eft  reproach,  ba£;  given  occajfiaa  to  ftw^ 
of  the  fineft  and  moft  interefting  fcenes  both  oi 
the  ancient  ai^d  of  the  modern  drama-  It  k 
this  fallacious  fenfe  of  guilt,  if  I  may  c^U  it  £>, 
which  conflitutes  the  >vhole  diilrefs  of  Qedlpus 
and  Jocaila  upon  the  Greek,  of  Monimia  laod 
Ifabella  upon  the  Englifli,  theatre*  They  are 
all  of  them  in  the  higheil  degree  piacular,  though 
not  one  of  them  is  in  the  finaUeA  degree  guilty. 
Notwithflanding,  however,  all  thefe  ieeming 
irregularities  of  fentixneat,  if  man  ihould  Amlbr- 
tunately  either  give  pccafion  to  thole  evils  whkh 

he 
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he  did  not  intend^  or  fail  in  producing  that  8  £  c  T. 
good  which  he  intended,  Nature  has  not  left  ,    y* 
his  innocence  altogether  without  confolation^ 
nor  his  virtue  altogether  without  reward.     He 
then  calls  to  his  afliflance  that  juft  and  equitable 
maxim.  That  thofe  events  which  did  not  depend 
upon  our  conduct,  ought  not  to  diminiih  the 
efteem  that  is  due  to  us.     He  fummons  up  his 
whole  magnanimity  and  firmnefs  of  foul,  and 
ftrives  to  regard  himfelf,  not  in  the  light  in 
which   he  at  prefent  appears,  but  in  that  in 
which  he  ought  to  appear,  in  which  he  would 
have  appeared  had  his  generous  defigns  been 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  and  in  which  he  would 
ftill  appear,  notwithilanding  their  mifcarriage, 
if  the  fentiments  of  mankind  were  either  alto- 
gether candid  and  equitable,  or  even  perfectly 
confiftent  with  themfelves.     The  more  candid 
and  humane  part  of  mankind  entirely  go  along 
with  the  efforts  which  he  thus  makes  to  fupport 
himfelf  in  his  own  opinion.     They  exert  their 
whole  generofity  and  greatnefs  of  mind,  to 
correct  in  themfelves  this  irregularity  of  human 
nature,  and  endeavour  to  regard  his  unfortunate 
magnanimity  in  the  fame  light  in  which,  had 
it  been  fuccefsful,  they  would,  without  any  fuch 
generous  exertion,  have  naturally  been  diipofed 
to  confider  it. 
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MORAL  SENTIMENTS. 


PART    III. 

Of  the  Foundation  of  our  Judgments 
conceroing  our  own  Sentiments  and 
Conduct,  and  of  the  Sense  of  Duty. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  jPrindple  of  Seff^pprobaUon  and  qfSelf- 

di/approbation. 

TN  the  two  foregoing  parts  of  this  difcourfe^ 
-^  I  have  chiefly  confidered  the  origin  and  fouii* 
dation  of  our  judgments  concerning  the  fenti- 
ments  and  condudt  of  others.  I  come  now  to 
confider  more  particularly  the  origin  of  thofe 
concerning  our  own. 

The  principle  by  which  we  naturally  either 
approve  or  diiapprove  of  our  own  conduft, 
feems  to  be  altogether  the  fame  with  that  by 
which  we  exercife  the  like  judgments  concern*, 
ing  the  conduct  of  other  people.    We  either 

approv? 
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approve  or  difapprove  of  the  condu6l;  of  another  c  H  A  F» 
man  according  as  we  feel  that,  when  %e  bring  J\ 
his  cafe  home  to  ourfelves,  we  either  can  or 
cannot  entirely  fympathize  with  the  fentiments 
and  motives  which  directed  it.  And,  in  the 
fame  manner,  we  either  approve  or  difapprove 
of  our  own  condu£t,  according  as  we  feel  that^ 
when  we  place  ourfelves  in  the  fituation  of 
another  man,  and  view  it,  as  it  were,  with  his 
eyes  and  from  his  ftation,  we  either  can  or 
cannot  entirely  enter  into  and  fympathize  with 
the  fentiments  and  motives  which  influenced  it* 
We  can  never  furvey  our  own  fentiments  and 
motives,  we  can  never  form  any  judgment  con* 
ceming  them  j  unlfefs  we  remove  ourfelves,  as 
it  were,  from  our  own  natural  flation,  and 
endeavour  to  view  them  as  at  a  certain  diflance 
from  us.  But  we  can  do  this  in  no  other  way 
than  by  endeavouring  to  view  them  with  the 
eyes  of  other  people,  or  as  other  people  ate 
likely  to  view  them.  Whatever  judgment  we 
can  form  concerning  them,  accordingly,  muit 
always  bear  fome  fecret  reference,  either  to 
what  are,  or  to  what,  upon  a  certain  condition, 
would  be,  or  to  what,  we  imagine,  ought  to  be 
the  judgment  of  others.  We  endeavour  to  ex- 
amine our  own  condu6t  as  we  imagine  any  other 
fair  and  impartial  fpeflator  would  examine  it. 
If,  upon  placing  ourfelves  in  his  fituation,  we 
thofoughly  enter  into  all  the  paffions  and  motives 
which  influenced  it,  we  approve  of  it,  by  fym- 
pathy  with  the  approbaticm  of  this  fuppofed 

equitable 
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PART  equitable  judge.    If  otherwiie^  we  enter  into 
P^      his  diiapiirobation,  and  condemn  it. 

Were  it  poffible  that  a  human  creature  could 
grow  up  to  manhood  in  fome  folitary  place^ 
without  any  communication  with  his  own  ipe- 
cies,.  he  could  no  more  think  of  his  own  chtf- 
ra^er,  of  the  propriety  or  demerit  of  his  own 
fentiments  and  condudl,  of  the  beauty  or  defor* 
mity  of  his  own  mind,  than  of  the  beauty  or 
deformity  of  his  own  face.  All  thefe  are  objects 
which  he  cannot  eafily  fee,  which  naturally  he 
does  not  look  at,  and  with  regard  to  which  he 
is  provided  with  no  mirror  which  can  prefent 
them  to  his  view.  Bring  him  into  fociety,  and 
he  is  immediately  provided  with  the  mirror  which 
he  wanted  before.  It  is  placed  in  the  coun- 
tenance and  behaviour  of  thofe  he  lives  with, 
which  always  mark  when  they  enter  into,  and 
when  they  diiapprove  of  his  fentiments ;  and 
it  is  here  that  he  firil  views  the  propriety  and 
impropriety  of  his  own  pai&ons,  the  beauty  and 
deformity  of  his  own  mind.  To  a  man  who  from 
his  birth  was  a  ilranger  to  fociety,  the  obje6t8 
of  his  paffions,  the  external  bodies  which  either 
pleafed  or  hurt  him,  would  occupy  his  whole 
attention.  The  pafiions  themfelves,  the  defires 
or  averfions,  the  joys  or  forrows,  which  thofe 
obje£ls  excited,  though  of  all  things  the  moft 
immediately  prefent  to  him,  could  fearce  ever 
be  the  ol]^e6ts  of  his  thoughts.  The  idea  of 
them  could  never  intereft  him  lb  much  as  to  call 
upon  his  attentive  coniideration.   The  confiderap 
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tion  of  his  joy  could  in  him  excite  no  new  joy,  chap. 
nor  that  of  his  fbrrow  any  new  forrow,*  though 
the  confideration  of  the  caufes  of  thofe  paffions 
might  often  excite  both.  Bring  him  into  fociety, 
and  all  his  own  paffions  will  immediately  become 
the  caufes  of  new  paffions.  He  will  obferve  4;hat 
mankind  approve  of  fome  of  theifi,  and  are 
diigufted  by  others.  He  will  be  elevated  in  the 
one  cafe,  and  caft  down  in  the  other ;  his  defires 
and  averfions,  his  joys  and  forrows,  will  now 
often  become  the  caufes  of  new  defires  and  new 
averfions,  new  joys  and  new  forrows :  they  will 
now,  therefore,  intereft  him  deeply,  and  often 
call  upon  his  moft  attentive  confideration. 

Our  firil  ideas  of  perfonal  beauty  and  defor- 
mity, are  drawn  from  the  fhape  and  appearance 
of  others,  not  from  our  own.  We  foon  become 
ienfible,  however,  that  others  exercife  the  fame 
criticifm  upon  us.  We  are  pleafed  when  they 
approve  of  our  figure,  and  are  difobhged  when 
they  feem  to  be  di%ufted.  We  become  anxious 
to  know  how  far  our  appearance  deferves  either 
their  blame  or  approbation.  We  examine  our 
perfons  limb  by  hmb,  and  by  placing  ourfelves 
before  a  looking-glais,  or  by  fbme  fuch  expedient, 
endeavour  as  much  as  pofiible,  to  view  ourfelves 
at  the  diflance  and  with  the  eyes  of  other  people. 
If,  after  this  examination,  we  are  fatisfied  with 
our  own  appearance,  we  can  more  eafily  flip- 
port  the  moft  difadvantageous  judgments  of 
others.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  fenfible  that 
we  are  the  natural  objects  of  diftafte,^  every 
appearance  of  their  difapprobation  mortifies  us 

beyond 
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P  A  k  T  beydnd  all  meafure.  A  man  who  is  tolerably 
5^  ^  handfome,  will  allow  you  to  laugh  at  any  little 
irregularity  in  his  perfon ;  but  all  fuch  jokes  are 
commonly  unfupportable  to  one  who  is  really 
deformed.  It  is  evident,  however^'that  we  are 
anxious  about  pur  own  beauty  and  deformity, 
only  upon  account  of  its  effedfc  upon  others.  If 
we  had  no  connexion  with.fociety,  we  Ihould 
be  altogether  indifferent  about  either. 

In  the  fame  manner  our  firil  moral  criticifins 
are  exercifed  upon  the  characters  and«  condu3> 
of  other  people ;  and  we  are  all  very  forward  to 
obferve  how  each  of  thefe  affe£ts  us.  But  we 
foon  learn,  that  other  people  are  equally  frank 
with  regard  to  our  own.  We  become  anxious 
to  know  how  far  we  deferve  their  cenfure  or 
applaufe,  and  whether  to  them  we  muft  necef-* 
(arily  appear  thofe  agreeable  or  difagreeable 
creatures  which  they  reprefent  us.  We  begin^ 
upon  this  account,  to  examine  our  own  pa& 
fions  and  condudi,  and  to  confider  how  thefe 
mud  appear  to  them,  by  coniidering  how  they 
would  appear  to  us  if  in  their  fituation.  We 
fuppofe  ourfelves  the  fpeftators  of  our  own 
behaviour,  and  endeavour  to  imagine  what  eSSdGt 
it  would,  in  this  light,  produce  upon  us.  This 
is  the  only  looking-glafs  by  -which  we  can,  in 
fome  meafure,  with  the  eyes  of  other  people, 
fcrutinize  the  propriety  of  our  ovm  conduS;.  If 
in  this  view  it  pleafes  us,  we  are  t<^rably  fatis- 
fied.  We  can  be  more  indifferent  about  the 
applaufe,  and,  in  fbme  meafure,  defpife  the  cen- 
fure of  the  world }  fecure  that»  however  mifun? 
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derftood  or  miireprefbnted,  we  are  the  pdtural  CHAP, 
and  proper  objeftsi  of  sipprobafjon.  Op  the  con- . 
traiy,  if  we  ar6  doubtful  about  it,  we  are  often, 
upon  that  very  account,  more  anxipus  to  gain 
their  approbation,  and,  provided  we  have  not 
already,  as  they  fay,  ihaken  hands  with  inikmy, 
^e  are  altogether  diftrafted  at  the  thoughts  of 
their  cenfure,  which  then  ftrikes  us  with  double 
feverity. 

When  I  endeavour  to  exaiiline  ilfty  own  con- 
du6t,  when  I  endeavour  to  pafs  fentence  upon 
it,  and  eithei"  to  approve  or  condemn  it,  it  is 
evident  that,  in  aUiiich  cafes,  I  divide  myfelf, 
as  it  were,  into  two  perfons ;  and  that  I,  the 
examiner  and  judge,  reprefent  a  different  charac- 
ter from  that  other  I,  the  perfon  Whofe  Condu£fc 
is  examined  into  and  judged  of.  The  firil  is  the 
fpe3;ator,  whofe  fentiments  with  regard  to  my 
own  condu6t  I  endeavour  to  enter  into,  by 
placing  myfelf  in  his  fituation,  and  by  confider-^ 
ing  how  it  would  appear  to  me^  when  feen  from 
that  particular  point  of  view.  The  fecond  is  the 
agent,  the  perfon  whom  I  properly  call  myfelf, 
and  of  whofe  condu^,  under  die  character  of  a 
fpeftator,  I  was  endeavouring  to  form  fome 
opinion.  The  firfl  is  the  judge ;  the  fecond  the 
perfon  judged  of.  But  that  the  judge  fliould, 
in  every  relpe6l,  be  the  fame  with  the  perfon 
judged  of,  is  as  impoffible,  as  that  the  caufe 
fliould,  in  every  refpe6l,  be  the  fame  with  the 
effeft. 

To  be  amiable  and  to  be  meritorious;  that  is, 
to  deferve  love  and  to  defene  reward,  are  the 
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PAR  r  gnat  characters  of  virtue  $  and  to  be  odious  and 
j^  ,  puniihable,  of  vice*  But  all  thefe  charaifters 
have  an  immediate  reference  to  the  fentiments 
of  others.  Virtue  is  not  fidd  to  be  amiable^  or 
to  be  meritorious^  becaufe  it  is  the  objeft  of  its 
own  love,  or  of  its  own  gratitude ;  but  becaufe 
it  excites  thofe  fentiments  in  other  men.  The 
confcioufhefi  that  it  is  the  objeft  of  fuch  favour- 
able regards,  is  the  fource  of  that  inward  tran« 
quillity  and  felf-iatisfaClion  with  which  it  is 
naturally  attended,  as  the  fuQ)icion  of  the  con- 
trary gives  occafion  to  the  torments  of  vice. 
What  fo  great  happinefs  as  to  be  beloved,  and  to 
know  that  we  deferve  to  be  beloved  ?  What  to 
great  mifery  as  to  be  hated,  and  to  know  that  we 
deferve  to  be  hated  ? 


CHAP.    IL 

Of  the  love  of  Prai/ey  and  qf  that  qfPrai/e- 
worMne/s;  and  of  the  dread  of  Blame^  and 
of  that  of  Blame-worthine/s. 

MAN  naturally  defires,  not  only  to  be  loved, 
but  to  be  lovely;  or  to  be  that  thing 
which  is  the  natural  and  proper  obje&  of  love. 
He  naturally  dreads,  not  only  to  be  hated,  but 
to  be  hateAil ;  or  to  be  that  thing  which  is  the 
natural  and  proper  objeA  of  hatred.  He  de- 
fires,  not  only  praife,  but  praife-worthiaefs ;  or 

to 
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to  be  that  thing  which,  thdugh  it  fliould  be  c  H  A  P. 
pniifed  hj  nobody,  is,  however,  the  natural  and  ^  ^ 
proper  obje£l  of  praife.  He  dreads,  not  only 
blame,  but  blame-worthtnefi ;  or  to  be  that 
thing  which,  though  it  fliould  be  blamed  by 
nobody,  is,  however,  the  natural  and  proper 
objedk  of  blame. 

The  love  of  praife*worthinefi  is  by  no  means 
derived  altogether  from  the  love  of  praiie* 
Tlioie  two  principles,  though  they  refemble  one 
another,  though  they  are  connefted,  and  often 
blended  with  one  another,  are  yet,  in  many 
refye€k9^  diflinft  and  independent  of  one 
another. 

The  love  and  admiration  which  we  naturally 
conceive  for  thofe  whoie  chara3;er  and  condu^ 
we  approve  of,  neceflarily  diQ)oie  us  to  defire  to 
become  ourfelves  the  objects  of  the  like  agree- 
able fentiments,  and  to  be  as  amiable  and  as 
admirable  as  thofe  whom  we  love  and  admire 
the  moiL  Emulation,  the  anxious  defire  that 
we  ourfelves  fliould  excel,  is  originally  founded 
in  our  admiration  of  the  excellence  of  others. 
Neither  can  we  be  fittisfied  with  being  merely 
admired  for  what  other  people  are  admired. 
We  mufl;  at  leail  believe  ourfelves  to  be  admira* 
ble  fi>r  what  they  are  admirable*  But,  in  order 
to  attain  this  iatisfaftion,  we  muft  become  the 
impartial  ipe^tators  of  our  own  character  and 
conduA.  We  muft  endeavour  to  view  them 
With  the  eyes  of  other  people,  or  as  other  people 
are  likely  to  view  them.  When  feen  in  tJiis 
light,  if  they  appear  to  us  as  we  wifli,  we  are 

o  2  happy 
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PART  happy  and  contented.  But  it  greatly  confirms 
P^  this  happineis  and  contentment  when  we  find 
that  other,  people^  viewing  them  with  thofe  very 
eyes  with  which  •  we,  in  imagination  only,  were 
endeavouring  to  view  them,  fee  them  precifely 
in  the  iame  light  in  which  we  ourfelves  had 
feen  them.  Their  approbation-  neceflarily  con-* 
firms  our  own  felf-approbation.  Their  praife 
neceflarily  ilrengthens  our  own  fenfe  of  our 
o¥m  praife-worthinefs.  In  this  cafe,  fo  far  is 
the  love  of  praife- worthineis  frpm  being  derived 
altogether  from  that  of  praife ;  that  the  love  of 
praife  feems,  at  leail  in  a  great  meafure,  to  be 
derived  from  that  of  praife- worthinels. 

The  moil  iincere  praife  can  give  little  pleafure 
when  it  cannot  be  confidered  as  fome  fort  of 
proof  of  praife-worthinefs.     It  is  by  no  means 
fufficient   that,   from    ignorance   or    miflake, 
efteem  and  admiration  fhould,  in  fome  way  or 
other,  be  beftowed  upon  us.     If  we  are  con- 
fcious  that  we  do  not  deferve  to  be  fo  favourably 
thought  of,  and  that  if  the  truth  were  known, 
we  fhould  be  regarded  with  very  diflerent  fen- 
timents,  our  fatisfa3:ion  is  far  from  being  com- 
plete.   The 'man  who  applauds  us  either  for 
anions  which  we  did  not  perform,  or  for  motives 
which  had  no  fort  of  influence  upon  our  con- 
dufi:,  applauds  not  us,  but  another  perfon.     W^ 
can  derive    no    fort  of   fatisfa£lion  from   his 
praifes.     To  us  they  fhould  be  more  mortifying 
than  any  cenfure,  and  fhould  perpetually  call  to 
our  minds,  the  moft  hujnhling  of  all  reflections, 
^  rifle^ion  of  what  we  ought  to  be,  but  what 

we 
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we    are  not      A  woman    who  paints,  cotddcHAP. 

derive,  one  fhould  imagine,  but  little  vanity  from  ^ ^ 

the  compliments  that  are  paid  to  her  complexion. 
Thefe,  we  fhould  expeft,  ought  rather  to  put 
her  in  mind  of  the  fentiments  which  her  real 
complexion  .would .  excite,  and  mortify  her 
the  more  by  the  bontraft. .  To  be  pleafed  with 
fuch  groundlefs  applaufe  is  a  proof  of  the  mod 
fuperficial  levity  and  weaknefs.  It  is  what  is 
properly  called  vanity,  and  is  the  foundation  of 
the  moft  ridiculous  and  contemptible  vices,  the 
vices  of  affectation  and  common  lying ;  follies 
which,  if  experience  did  not  teach  us  how  com* 
mon  they  are,  one  fhould  imagine  the  leait 
fpark  of  common  fenfe  would  fave  us  from. 
The  fooUlh  liar,  who  endeavours  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  company  by  the  relation  of 
adventures  which'  never  had  any  exiftence;  the 
important  coxcomb,  who  gives  himfelf  airs  of 
rank  and  diftin^ion  which  he  well  knows  he 
has  no  juft  pretentions  to ;  are  both  of  them,  no 
doubt,  pleaied  with  the  applaufe  which  they 
fancy  they  meet  with.  Biit  their  vanity  arifes 
from  fo  grofs  an  illufion  of  the  iQiagination, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  rational 
creature  fliould  be  impofed  upon  by  it.  When 
they  place  themfelves  in  the  fituation  of  thofe 
whom  they  fancy  they  have  deceived,  they  are 
ftnick  with  tlie  highefl  admiration  for  their 
own  perfons.  They  look  upon  themfelves,  not 
in  that  light  in  which,  they  know,  they  ought  to 
appear  to  their  companions,  but  in  that  in  which 
they  believe  their    companions    aftually  look 
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PART  upon  them.  Their  fiiperficial  weaknefi  and 
^  ,  trivial  folly  hinder  them  from  ever  turning  their 
eyes  inwards,  or  from  feeing  themfelves  in 
that  delpicable  point  of  view  in  which  their 
own  confciences  muft  tell  them  that  they  would 
appear  to  every  body,  if  the  real  truth  ihould 
ever  come  to  be  known. 

As  ignorant  and  groundlels  praife  can  give 
no  folid  joy,  no  fatisfa£lion  that  will  bear  any 
ferious  examination,  fo,  on  the  contrary,  it 
often  gives  real  comfort  to  reflect,  that  though 
no  praife  fliould  a6i;ually  be  beftowed  upon  us, 
our  conduct,  however,  has  been  fiich  as  to 
deierve  it,  and  has  been  in  every  refped;  fuitable 
to  thofe  meafures  and  rules  by  which  praife  an4 
approbation  are  naturally  and  commonly  be* 
flowed.  We  are  pleafed,  not  only  with  praife, 
but  with  having  done  what  is  praife«worthy. 
We  are  pleafed  to  think  that  we  have  rendered 
ourfelves  the  natural  ol^e^ts  of  approbation^ 
though  no  approbation  fhould  ever  a&ually  be 
beftowed  upon  us :  and  we  are  mortified  to 
refleft  that  we  have  juftly  merited  the  blame  of 
thofe  we  liv^  with,  though  that  fentiment  fhould 
never  a£hially  be  exerted  againfl  us.  The  man 
who  is  confcious  to  himfelf  that  he  has  efxa£Uy 
obferved  thofe  meafures  of  condu£t  which  ex. 
perience  informs  him  are  generally  agreeable, 
reflefts  with  fatisfa6tion  on  the  propriety  of  his 
own  behaviour.  When  he  views  it  in  the  light  in 
which  the  impartial  fpe£tator  would  view  it,  he 
thoroughly  enters  into  all  the  motives  which 
influenced  it.    He  looks  back  upon  every  part 
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of  it  with  pleallire  and  approbation,  and  though  c  H  A  F. 
mankind  Ihould  never  be  acquainted  with  what  ^  ^ 
he  has  done,  he  regards  himfelf,  not  fo  much 
according  to  the  light  in  which  they  actually 
regard  him,  as  according  to  that  in  which  they 
would  regard  him  if  they  were  better  informed. 
He  anticipates  the  applaxife  and  admiration 
which  in  this  cafe  would  be  bellowed  upon  him, 
and  he  applauds  and  admires  himfelf  by  fym- 
pathy  with  fentiments,  which  do  not  indeed 
actually  take  place,  but  which  the  ignorance  of 
the  public  alone  hinders  from  takjing  place,  which 
he  knows  are  the  natural  and  ordinary  effects 
of  fuch  conduct,  which  his  imagination  ftrongly 
conne£ts  with  it,  and  which  he  has  acquired 
a  habit  of  conceiving  as  fomething  that  naturally 
and  in  propriety  ought  to  follow  from  it.  Men 
have  voluntarily  thrown  away  life  to  acquire 
after  death  a  renown  which  they  could  no 
longer  enjoy.  Their  imagination,  in  the  mean 
time,  anticipated  that  fame  which  was  in  future 
times  to  be  bellowed  upon  them.  Thofe  ap- 
plaules  which  they  were  never  to  hear  rung  in 
their  ears ;  the  thoughts  of  that  admiration, 
whofe  effedls  they  were  never  to  feel,  played 
about  their  hearts,  banilhed  from  their  brealls 
the  ftrongell  of  all  natural  fears,  and  tranQ)orted 
them  to  perform  a£tions  which  feem  almoft 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  nature.  But  in 
point  of  reality  ther6  is  fiirely  no  great  diflfe.' 
rence  between  that  approbation  which  is  not  to 
be  bellowed  till  We  can  no  longer  enjoy  it,  and 
that  which,  indeed,  is  never  to  be  beftowed,  but 
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PART  which  would  be  beftowed,-if  the  woiU  lirat  ever 

TIT 

made  to  underftand  properly  the  real  circum- 
fiances  of  our  behaviour.  If  tilie  one  often 
profluces'fuch  violent  effefts,  we  caniiot  w<«d^ 
that  the  other  ihouM  always  be  highly  re-> 
garded. 

Nature,  when  (he  formed  man  for  fociety, 
endowed  him  with  an-  original  defire  to  plea&^ 
and  an  original  averfion  to  o£fend  his  brethren* 
She  taught  him  to  feel  pleafure  in  their  favour* 
able,  and  pain  in  their  unfavourable  regard. 
She  rendered  their  approbation  moft  flattering 
and  moil  agreeable  to  him  for  its  own  fake  ;  and 
their  diiapprobation  mod  mortifying  and  molt 
ofienfive, 

3ut  this  defire  of  the  approbation,  aad  this 
aver^on  to  the  difapprobation  of  his  brethren, 
would  Qot  alope  have  rendered  him  fit  for  that 
ibciety  for  whl^h  he  was  made*  Nature,  ac-> 
cordingly,  has  endowed  him,  not  only  with  a 
defire  of  being  approved  of,  but  with  a  defire  of 
being  what  ought  to  be  approved  of;  or  of 
being  what  he  himfelf  approves  of  ip  other 
men.  The  firil  defire  could  only  have  niade 
him  wifli  to  appear  to  be  fit  for  fodety.  The 
fecond  was  neceflary  in  order  to  render  him 
anxious  to  be  really  fit.  The  firfi;  could  only 
have  prompted  him  to  the  afied;ation  of  virtue, 
aiid  to  the  concealment  of  vice.  The  fecond 
^as  iieeefiftry  in  order  to  inlpire  him  with  the 
real  love  of  virtue,  and  with  the  real  abhorrence 
of  vice.  In  every  well-formed  mind  this  fecond 
d§^e  fe^ms  to  be  the  ftrongeft  of  the  twa    It 
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is  otdy  the  weakeft  and  moft  fuperfidal  of  man*  chap. 
kind  who  can  be  much  delighted  with  that  ^^^^^ 
praife  which  they  themfelves  know  to  be  alto- 
gether lumierited.  A  weak  man  may  fome- 
times  be  pleafed  with  it,  but  a  wife  man  rejeS^s 
it  upon  all  occafions.  But,  though  a  wife  man 
feek  little  pleafur^  from  praife  where  he  knows 
there  is  no  praife-wcMthinefs,  he  often  feels  the 
higheft  in  doing  what  he  knows  to  be  praife- 
worthy,  though  he  knows  equally  well  that  no 
praife  is  ever  to  be  beftowed  upon  it«  To  obtain 
the  approbation  of  mankind,  where  no  approba* 
tion  is  due,  can  never  be  an  object  of  any  im* 
portance  to  him.  To  obtain  that  approbation 
where  it  is  really  due,  may  fometimes  be  an 
objed;  of  no  great  importance  to  him.  But  to 
be  that  thing  which  deferves  approbation,  mud 
always  be  an  objedl  of  the  higheil. 

To  defire,  or  even  to  accept  of  praife,  where 
no  praife  is  due,  can  be  the  effeft  only  of  the 
moft  contemptible  vanity.  To  deiire  it  where  it 
IS  reaUy  due,  is  to  deiire  no  more  than  that'  a 
moft  eflential  a£t  of  juftice  ihould  be  done  to  us. 
The  loveof  juft  fame,  of  true  glory,  even  for  its 
own  fake,  and  independent  of  any  advantage 
which  he  can  derive  from  it,  is  not  unworthy 
even  of  a  wife  man.  He  fometimes,  however, 
negle&s,  and  even  defpifes  it ;  and  he  is  never 
more  afpt  to  do  ib  than  when  he  has  the  moft 
perfeift  afluranoe  of  the  perfect  pn^riety  of  ' 
every  part  of  his  own  condu6t.  His  felf-appro. 
bati6n,in  this  cafe,  fiapds  in  need  of  no  confir- 
mation from  the  approbation  of  other  men.    It 

is 
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p  A  R  T  16  alone  fufficient,  and  he  is  contented  witk  iu 
5^  ,  This,  felf-approbation,  if  not  the  only,  is  at  leaft 
the  principal  obje£t,  about  which  he  can  or  ought 
to  be  anxious.    The  love  of  it,  is  the  loTe  of 
virtue. 

As  the  love  and  admiration  which  we  naturally 
conceive  for  fome  charafters,  difpofe  us  to  wifh 
to  become  ourfelves  the  proper  obje6ts  of  fiich 
agreeable  fentiments ;  fo  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt which  we  as  naturally  conceive  for  others, 
difpofe  us,  perhaps  ilill  more  ftrongly>  to  dread 
the  very  thought  of  refembling  them  in  any 
reQ>e£t.    Neither  is  it,  in  this  cafe,  too,  fb  much 
the  thought  of  being  hated  and  deipifed  that  we 
are  afraid  of,  as  that  of  being  hateful  and  delpi- 
cable.  We  dread  the  thought  of  doing  any  thing 
whidi  can  render  us  the  juft  and  proper  objects 
of  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  oiur  feUow-crea^ 
tures;  even  though  we  had  the  moft  perfect 
fecurity     that    thofe   fentiments    were    never 
actually  to  be  exerted  againft  us*     The  man 
who  has  broke  through  all  thofe  meafures  of 
conduct,  which  can  alone  render  him  agreeable 
to  mankind,  though  he  ihould  have  the  moft 
perfect  aiTurance  that  what  he  had  done  was  for 
ever  to  be  concealed  from  every  human  ^e,  it  is 
all  to  no  purpofe.    When  he  looks  back  upon  it, 
and  views  it  in  the  light  in  which  the  impartial 
Q)e6tator  would  view  it,  he  finds  that  he  can 
enter  into  none  of  the  motives  i^ch  influenced 
it.     He  is   abaflied  and  confounded  at  the 
thoughts  of  it,  and  necellarily  feels  a  v^y  high 
degree  of  that  fliame  which  he  would  be  expofed 
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fO)  if  Us  aftionsfliould  ever  come  to  1)6  generally  CRAP, 
known.     His  imagination,  in   this  cafe  too,      ^* 
anticipates  the  contempt   and   derifion 
viiich  nothing  faves  him  but  the  ignorance  of 
thofe  he  lives  with.    He  ftill  feels  that  he  is  the 
natural   obje£t  of  thefe  fentiments,  and   ftill 
trembles  at  the  thought  of  what  he  would  iuffer, 
if  they  were  ever  adtually  exerted  againft  him. 
But  if  what  he  had  been  guilty  of  was  not  merely 
one  of  thofe  improprieties  which  are  the  objects 
of  fimple  diiapprobation,  but  one  of  thofe  enor* 
mous  crimes  which  excite  deteftation  and  refent« 
ment,  he  could  never  think  of  it,  as  long  as  he 
had  any  fenfibility  left,  without  feeling  all  the 
agony  of  horror  and  remorfe ;   and  though  he 
could  be  aflured  that  no  man  was  ever  to  know 
it,  and  could  even  bring  himfelf  to   believe 
that  there  was  no  God  to  revenge  it,  he  would 
flill  feel  enough  of  both  thefe  fentiments  to  em- 
bitter the  whole  of  his  life :   he  would  ftill  re<» 
gard  'himfelf  as  the  natural  object  of  the  hatred 
and  indignation  of  all  his  fellow-creatures ;  and, 
if  his  heart  was  not  grown  callous  by  the  habit 
of  crimes,  he  could  not  think  without  terror  and 
aftonifhment  even  of  the  manner  in  which  man- 
kind would  look  upon  him,  of  what  would  be  the 
cxprelBon  of  their   countenance  and  of  their 
eyes,  if  the  dreadful  truth  fliould  ever  come  to  be 
known.    Thefe  natural  pangs  of  an  affrighted 
confeience  are  the  demons,  the  avenging  furies, 
which,  in  this  life,  haunt  the  guilty,  which  allow 
them  neither  quiet  nor  repofe,   which  often 
drive  them  to  ddpair  and  diftraftion,  fiwn  which 
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p  A  R  lr  no  aiSirance  a£  fS&crecy  can  proteft  diett^  from 
3^  ^  which  no  principles  of  irreligion  can  entirdy 
deliver  them,  and  from  which  nothing" can  free 
them  but  the  vilefl  and  nioil  abje6t  of  all  ilates, 
a  complete  infenfibility  to  honour  and  infamy, 
to  vice  and  virtue.  Men  pf  the  moft  deteftable 
characters,  who,  in  the  execution  of  "^e  moft 
dreadful  crimes,  bad  taken  their  meafures  fb 
coolly  as  to  avoid  even  the  fufpicion  of  guilt, 
have  fometimes  been  driven,  by  the  horror  of 
their  fituation,  to  difcover  j  of  their  own  accord, 
what  no  human  &gacity  could  ever  have  invefti- 
gated.  By  acknowledging  their  guilt,  by  iiib- 
nutting  themfelves  to  the  refentment  of  their 
offended  fellow^citisens,  and,  by  thus  iatiating 
that  vengeance  of  which  they  were  fenfible  that 
they  had  become  the  proper  objeCis,  they  hoped, 
by  their  death  to  reconcile  themfelves,  at  lealt 
in  their  own  imagination,  to  the  natural  fenti- 
ments  of  mankind ;  to  be  able  to  confider  them- 
felves as  lefi  worthy  of  hatred  and  refentment ; 
to  atone,  in  fome  meafure,  for  their  crimes,  and, 
by  thus  becoming  the  objedls,  rather  of  com- 
paffion  than  of  horror,  if  poifible,  to  die  in  peace 
and  with  the  forgivenefs  of  all  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Compared  to  what  they  felt  before 
the  difcovery,  even  the  thought  of  this,  it  feems, 
was  happinefs. 

In  fuch  cafes,  the  horror  of  blame-worthinefs 
f^ems,  even  in  perfons  who  cannot  be  fufpefi;ed 
of  any  extraordinary  delicacy  or  fenfibility  of 
character,  completely  to  conquer  the  dread  of 

Vl^9* ...  In  ord^r  to  allay  that  horror,  in  order  to 
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pacify^  infome  degree,  the  remorfe  of  their  own  chap. 
coD&ieiices,  they  voluntarilj  fiibmitted  them*^ 
felves  both  to  the  reproach  and  to  the  punish* 
ment  which  they  knew  were  due  to  their 
crimes,  but  which,  at  the  fame  time,  they  might 
eafily  have  ^avoide^* 

Tliey  are  the  moft  frivolous  and  fiiperiicial  of 
mankind  only  who  can  be  much  delighted  with 
that  praife  which  they  themfelves  know  to  be 
altogether  unmerited.  Unqierited  r^roach, 
however,  is  frequently  capable  of  mortiiying 
very  feverdy  even  men  of  more  tiian  ordinary 
conftancy.  Men  of  the  moft  ordinary  conftancy, 
indeed,  eafily  learn  to  defpife  thole  fooliih  tales 
which  are  fo  frequently  circulated  in  fociety, 
and  which,  from  their  own  abfurdity  and  falfe- 
hood,  never  fail  to  die  away  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  weeks,  or  of  a  few  days.  But  an  innocent 
man,  though  of  more  than  ordinary  conftancy, 
is  often,  not  only  ihocked,  but  moft  feverely 
mortified  by  the  ferious,  though  falfe,  imputa- 
tion of  a  crime ;  eQ>ecially  when  that  imputa* 
tion  happens  unfortunately  to  be  fupported  by 
fome  circumftances  which  give  it  an  air  c^  pro« 
bability*  He  is  humbled  to  find  that  any  body 
fliould  think  fo  meanly  of  his  chara^ler  as  to 
fuppofe  him  capable  of  being  guilty  [of  it. 
Though  perfeftly  confcious  of  his  own  inno- 
cence, the  very  imputation  feems  often,  even  in 
his  own  imagination,  to  throw  a  fliadow  of  dif- 
grace  and  diflionour  upon  his  character.  Hia 
juft  indignation,  too,  at  fo  very  groft  an  injury, 
which,  however,  it  may  frequently  b^  improper, 
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FART  iviid  fiwtetimes  even  impoffibk  to:  revenge,  is 
^  ^  it&UT  a  very  painful  ienikdon.  There,  is  no 
greater  tormentor  of  the  human  breaft  ^lan 
violent  rebutment  wkidi  cannot  be  . gratified* 
An  innocent  man,  brought  to  the  fcaffi>ld  by  the 
falfe  imputation  of  an  infamoua.  or  odious  crime^ 
fuffers  die  moil  cruel  misfortune  which  it  is 
poffiUe  for  innocence  to  fuffen  The  agony  of 
his  mind  may,  in  this  cafe,  frequently  be  greater 
than  that  of  tbofe  who  fuffer  for  the  like  crimes, 
of  which  tbey  have  been  aSually  guilty.  Pro- 
fligate  crimiiwls,  fuch.  as  common  thieves  and 
highwaymen,  have  firequently  little  fenfe  of  the 
baieneis  of  their  own  condu^,  and  con&quently 
no  remorfe.  Without  troubling  themfelves 
about  the  juftice  or  injuftice  of  the  puniihment, 
they  have  always  been  accuftomed  to  look  upon 
the  gibbet  as  a  lot  very  likely  to  fall  to  thero« 
When  it  does  fall  to  them,  therefore,  they  com 
fider  themfelves  only  as  not  quite  fo  ludcy  as 
fome  of  their  companions,  and  fubmit  to  their 
fortune,  without  any  other  uneafineis  than  what 
may arife  from  the  fear  of  death ;  afear  which, 
even  by  fuch  worthleis  wretehes,  we  frequently 
*  fee,  can  be  fo  eafily,  and  fo  very  completely  con* 
quered.  The  innocent  man,  on  the  contrary, 
over  and  above  the  uneafineis  which  this  fear 
may  occafion,  is  tormented  by  his  own  indigaa- 
tion  at  the  injuflice  which  has  been  done  to 
him.  He  is  flruck  with  horror  at  the  thoughts 
of  the  infamy  which  the  puiiiihment  may  ihed 
upon  his  memory,  and  forefees,  with  the  moft 
exqiiifite  anguifh,  that  he  is  hereafter  to  be 

remem- 
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remembered  by  hitdeareft  firiendft  and  reUtionQi  C  VJl  p. 
not  With  regret  andaffeSion,  but  with  ihame, 
and  even  with  horror  for  his  fuppoied  di%ncefiil 
conduct; :  and  the  ihades  of  death  i^ypear  to 
dofe  round  him  with  a  darker  and  more  melan* 
choly  gloom  than  naturally  belongs  to  them. 
Such  fatal  accidents^  for  the  tranquillity  of  man* 
ldnd»  it  is  to  be  hoped,  happen  very  rarely  in  any 
oouBtcy;  but  they  happen  fometimes  in  all 
countries,  even  in  thofe  where  juftice  is  in 
general  very  well  adminiilered.  *The  unfortu* 
nate  Galas,  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary 
conilancy  (broke  upon  the  wheel  and  burnt  at 
Tholoufe  for  the  fuppofed  murder  of  his  Own 
ioD,  of  which  he  was  perfectly  innocent), 
feemed,  with  his  laft  breath,  to  deprecate,  not 
fi>  mud^  the  cruelty  of  the  puniihment,  as  the 
d]%mce  which  the  imputation  might  bring  upon 
his  memory.  After  he  had  been  broke,  and 
was  juft  going  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  the 
monJc,  who  attended  the  execution,  exhorted 
him  to  confds  the  crime  for  which  he  had  been 
condemned.  My  Father,  laid  Galas,  can  you 
youifelf  bring  yourfelf  to  believe  that  I  am 
guilty? 

To  peribns  in  fuch  imfortunate  circumftancies, 
that  humble  philolbphy  which  confines  its  views 
to  this  hfe,  can  afford,  perhaps,  but  little  con- 
folatioa.  Every  thing  that  could  render  either 
life  or  death  respectable  is  taken  from  them. 
They  are  condemned  to  death  and  to  everlaft- 
mg  infiony.  Religion  can  alone  ailbrd  them 
any  effectual  comfort.    She  alone  can  tell  them 

that 
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f  A  R  T.that  it  is  of  little  importance  what  man  mitf 
^  think  of  theii*  conduct,  while  the  all^feeing  judgtfr 
of  the  world  approves  of  it.  She  alone  can  pre- 
ient  to  them  the  view  o£  another  world ;  a  worM 
of  more  candour,  humamty,  and  juilicey  than 
the  prefent;  where  their  innocence  is  in  due 
time  to  be  declared,  and  their  virtue  to  be  iinally 
rewarded :  and  the  fame  great  principle  which 
can  alone  ftrike  terror  into  triumphant  vice^ 
affords  the  only  effectual  coniidation  to  dil^*aced 
and  infulted  fnnocence. 

In  fmaller  ofiences,  as  well  as  in  greater 
crimes,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  perfon  of 
fenfibiUfy  is  much  more  hurt  by  the  unjuft 
imputation,  than  the  real  criminal  is  by  the 
a6tual  guilt.  A  womai^  of  gallantry  laughs  even 
at  the  well-founded  fuimifes  which  are  cir« 
culated  conoeming  her  condu^.  The  worft 
founded  furmife  of  the  &me  kind  is  a  moital 
flab  to  an  innocent  virgin.  The  perfbn  wiio 
is  deliberately  guilty  of  a  di%raceful  a6fcion,  we 
may  lay  it  down,  I  believe^  as  a  general  rule, 
can  feldom  have  much  fenfe  of  the  di%race ; 
and  the  perfon  who  is  habitually  guilly  of  it, 
can  fcarce  ever  have  any. 

..'When  every  man,  even  of  middling  under- 
ftanding,  fo  readily  defpifes  unmerited  applauie^ 
how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  unmerited  reproach 
fhbuld  often  be  capable  of  fnortifying  fo  Severely 
men  of  the  foundefl  and  beft  judgment,  may, 
perhaps,  deferve  ibme  confideration. 

Pain,  r  have  already 'had  occaiion  to  obferve^ 
is,  in  ahnoft  all  cafes,  9  more  pungent  fenfatioa 

than 
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than  ihe  oppofite  and  correfpondent  pleaiure.  chap. 
The  one,    almoft  nlw^ysj   deprefles   us   much  y_^^ 
more  below  the  ordinary,  or  what  may  be  called 
the  natural  ftate  of  our  happinefs,   than  the 
other  ever  raifes  us  above  it.     A  man  of  fenfi- 
bility  is  apt  to  be  more  humiliated  by  juft  cen- 
lure  than  he  is  ever  elevated  by  juil  applaufe. 
Unmerited  applaufe   a  wile  man  rejects  with 
contempt  upon  all  occafions ;  but  he  often  feels 
very  feverely  the  injuilice  of  unmerited  cenfure. 
By  fufiering  himfelf  to  be  applauded  for  what 
he  has  not  performed,  by  afluming  a^  merit  which 
does  not  belong  to  him,  he  leels  that  he  is  guilty 
of  a  mean  falfehood,  and  deferv^s,  npt  the  a4- 
miration,  but  the  contempt  of  thcfe  veiy  perfoi^ 
who,  by  miflake,  had  been  led  to  admire  him. 
It  my,  perhap^,  give  him  fame  weU-founded 
pleaiure  to  find  that  he  has  been,  by  n^any  peo- 
ple, thought  capable  of  performing  what  he  did 
not  perform.    Bttt9  though  he  may  be  obliged  to 
his  fijends  for  their  good  opinion,  he  would 
think  himfelf  guilty  of  the  greateft  bafeneis  if  he 
did  not  immediately  undeceive  them.    It  gives 
him  little  pleafure  to  look  upon  himfelf  in  the 
light  in  which  other  people  actually  look  upon 
him,  when  he  is  confcious  that,  if  they  knew 
the  truth,  they  would  look  upon  him  in  a  very 
diflferent  light.    A  weak  man,  however,  is  often 
much  delighted  with  viewing  himfelf  in  this  falfe 
and  deluiive  light.    He  afTumes  the  merit  of 
every  laudable  a£tion  that  is  afcribed  to  him, 
and  pretend3  to  that  of  many  which  nobi^y  ever 
tbon^t  of  afcribing  to  him.    He  pretends  tp 
VOL.  I.  p  have 
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PART  have  done  what  he  never  did,  to  have  vnttea 
^[;_,  "*rhat  another  wrote,  to  have  mvented  what  an- 
other difcovered ;  and  is  led  into  all  the  miiora- 
ble  vices  of  plagiarifm  and  common  lying*  But 
though  no  man  of  middling  good  fenfe  can  d^ 
rive  much  pleafure  from  the  imputation  of  a 
laudable  aftion  which  he  never  performed,  yet 
a  wife  man  may  fuffer  great  pain  from  the  feri« 
ous  imputation  of  a  crime  which  he  never  com- 
mitted«  Nature,  in  this  cafe,  has  rendered  the 
pain,  not  only  more  pungent  than  the  oppofite 
and  correQ»ondent  pleafure,  but  (he  has  rendered 
Itfo  in  a  much  geeirt^r  than  the  ordinary  degree. 
.-A  denial  rids  a  man  at  once  of  the  fooliih  and 
ridiculous  pleafure ;  but  it  will  not  always  rid 
him  of  the  pain*  When  he  reiuies  the  merit 
which  is  afcribed  to  him,  nobody  doubts 
veracity.  It  may  be  doubted  when  he 
the  crime  which  he  is  accufed  o£  He  ia  at 
once  enraged  at  the  falfehood  of  >  the  imputa* 
tion,  and  mortified  to  find  that  any  credit  (hould 
be  given  to  it  He  feels  that  his  chara&er  is 
not  fufficient  to  protect  him.  He  feels  that  his 
brethren,  far  from  looking  upon  him  in  tha^ 
light  in  which  he  anxioufly  defires  to  be  viewed 
by  them,  think  him  capable  of  being  guilty  of 
what  he  is  accufed  o£  He  knows^rfe£Uy  that 
he  has  not  been  guilty.  He  knows  perieAly 
what  he  has  done }  but,  perhaps,  fcajrce  any^man 
<:an  know  perfedUy  what  he  himfelf  is  capflJble  of 
^oing.  What  the  peculiar  confl^itution  of  his  own 
mind  may  or  may  not  admit  of,  is,  perhaps,  mow 
orleftamatterofdoubttoeveryman.  Thetruft 

and 
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and  good  opinion  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  chap, 
tends  more  than  any  thing  to  relieve  him  from  ^' 
this  moll  difagreeable  doubt ;  their  diflruil  and 
unfavourable  opinion  to  increafe  it.  He  may 
think  himfelf  very  confident  that  their  unfavour- 
able judgment  is  wrong:  but  this  confidence 
can  feldom  be  lb  great  as  to  hinder  that  judg* 
ment  from  making  fome  impreffion  upon  him ; 
and  the  greater  his  fenfibility,  the  greater  his 
delicacy,  the  greater  his  worth  in  fhort,  this 
impreflion  is  likely  to  be  the  greater. 

The  agreement  or  difagreement  both  of  the; 
fentiments  and  judgments  of  other  people  with 
our  own,  is,  in  all  cafes,  it  mud  be  obferved,  of 
more  or  lefs  importance  to  us,  exactly  in  pro^ 
portion  as  we  ourfelves  are  more  or  lefs  uncer- 
tain about  the  propriety  of  our  own  fentiments, 
about  the  accuracy  of  our  own  judgments. 

A  man  of  fenfibility  may  fometimes  feel  great 
uneafinefs  left  he  (hould  have  yielded  too  much 
even  to  what  may  be  called  an  honourable  paf- 
iion;  to  his  juft  indignation,  perhaps,  at  the 
injury  which  may  have  been  done  either  to  him- 
felf or  to  his  friend.  He  is  anxiouHy  afraid  left, 
meaning  only  to  a6l  with  fpirit,  and  to  do  juf* 
lice,  he  may,  from  the  too  great  vehemence  of 
his  emotion,  •  have  done  a  real  injury  to  fome 
other  peribn  ;  who,  though  not  innocent,  may 
not  have  been  altogether  fo  guilty  as  he  at  firft 
apprehended.  The  opinion  of  other  people 
becomes,  in  this  cafe,  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  him.  Their  approbation  is  the  moft  healing 
balfam ;  their  difapprobation,  the  bittereft  and 

p  2  moft 
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PART  moft  tormenting  poifon  that  can  be  poured  into 
his  uneaiy  mind.  When  he  is  perfe£Uy  fatisfied 
with  every  part  of  his  own  condudt^  the  judg- 
ment of  other  people  is  often  of  lefi  importance 
to  him. 

There  are  fome  very  noble  and  beautiful 
arts,  in  which  the  degree  of  excellence  can  be 
determined  only  by  a  certain  nicety  of  taile,  of 
which  the  decifions,  however,  appear  always, 
in  fome  meafure,  uncertain.  There  are  others, 
in  which  the  fuccefs  admits,  either  of  dear 
demonilration,  or  very  iatisfa£i;ory  proof. 
Among  the  candidates  for  excellence  in  thole 
di£ferent  arts,  the  anxiety  about  the  public 
opinion  is  always  much  greater  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter. 

The  beauty  of  poetry  is  a  matter  of  fiich 
nicety,  that  a  young  beginner  can  fcarce  ever 
be  certain  that  he  has  attained  it.  Nothing 
delights  him  fo  much,  therefore,  as  tl^e  favour* 
able  judgments  of  his  friends  and  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  nothing  mortifies  him  fo  feverely  as 
the  contrary.  The  one  eilabliihes,  the  other 
fliakes,  the  good  (pinion  which  he  is  anxious 
to  entertain  concerning  his  own  performances. 
Experience  and  fucceis  may  in  time  give  him 
a  little  more  confidence  in  his  own  judgment. 
He  is  at  all  times,  however,  liable  to  be  moft 
feverely  mortified  by  the  imfavourable  judg^ 
ments  of  the  publ;ic.  Racine'  was  fo  dilgufted 
by  the  indifferent  fucceis  of  his  Phsedra^  die 
fineft  tragedy,  perhaps,  that  is  extant  in  any 
language,  that,  though  in  the  vigour  of  hid  life, 

and 
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and  9t  the  height  of  his  abilities^  he  refolved  chap. 
to  write  no  more  for  the  ilage.  That  great 
poet  ufed  firequently  to  tell  his  foa,  that  the 
moft  paltry  and  impertinent  criticifm  had  al-* 
ways  given  him  more  pain,  than  the  higheft 
and  jufteft  eulogy  had  ever  given  him  pleafure. 
The  extreme  fenfibility  of  Voltaire  to  the  flight- 
eft  cenfure  of  the  lame  kind  is  well  known  to 
every  body.  The  Dunciad  of  Mr.  Pope  is  an. 
everlailing  moniunent  of  how  much  the  moft 
corred;,  as  well  as  the  moft  elegant  and  harmo* 
nious  of  all  the  Englifh  poets,  had  been  hurt 
by  the  criticifms  of  the  loweft  and  moft  con- 
temptible authors.  Gray,  (who  joins  to  the 
fublimity  of  Milton  the  elegance  and  harmony 
of  Pope,  and  to  whom  nothing  is  wanting  to 
render  him,  perhaps,  the  firft  poet  in  the  £ng« 
liih  language,  but  to  have  written  a  little  more) 
is  iaid  to  have  been  fo  much  hurt,  by  a  foolifli 
and  impertinent  parody  of  two  of  his  fineft 
odes,  that  he  never  afterwards  attempted  any 
confiderable  work.  Thofe  men  of  letters  who 
value  themfelves  upon  what  is  called  fine  writ- 
ing in  profe,  approach  fomewhat  to  the  fenfibi- 
lity  o£  poets. 

Mathematicians,  on  the  contrary,  who  may 
have  the  moft  perfect  af&irance,  both  of  the 
truth  and  of  the  importance  of  their  difcove« 
ries^  axe  frequently  very  indifferent  al)out  the 
reception  which  they  may  meet  with  from  the 
public.  The  two  greateft  mathematicians  that 
I  ev^  had  the  honour  to  be  known  to,  and,  I 
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PART  believe,  thie  two  greateft  that  have  lived  in  my 
J^  ^  time.  Dr.  Robert  Simpfon  of  Glafgow,    and 
'  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart    of  Edinburgh,    never 
feemed  to  feel  even  the  flighteft  uneafinefe  from 
the  neglefl:  with  which  the  ignorance  of  the 
public  received  fome  of  their  moft  valuable 
workis.     The  great  work  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
his  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  PhUo- 
fophy^  I  have  been  told,  was  for  feveral  years 
neglefiled  by  the  public.    The  tranquillity  of 
that  great  man,   it  is  probable,  never  fufiered, 
upon  that  account,  the  interruption  of  a  fin^e 
quarter  of  an  hour.    Natural  philofophers,  in 
theii*  independency  upon  the  public  opinion, 
approach  nearly  to  mathematicians,  and,  in  their 
judgments  concerning  the  merit  <^  their  own 
difcoveries  and  obfervations,  enjoy  fome  degree 
of  the  fanie  fecurity  and  tranquillily. 

The  morals  of  thofe  different  dafles  of  men 
of  letters  'are,  perhaps,  fbmetimes  fomewhat 
affe£ted  by  this  very  great  difference  in  thdr 
fituation  with  regard  to  the  public. 

Mathematicians  and  natural  philofophers, 
from  their  independency  upon  the  public  opi- 
nion, have  little  temptation  to  form  themlelves 
into  famous  and  cabals,  either  for  the  iiipport 
of  their  own  reputation,  or  for  the  depreffion 
of  that  of  their  rivals.  They  are  almoft  always 
men  of  the  moft  amiable  iimplicity  of  manners^ 

who  live  in  good  harmony  with  one  another,  are 
the  friends  of  one  another's  reputation,  enter 
into  no  intrigue  in  order  to  fecure  the  public 

applaufe, 
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^plaufe,  but  are  pleaibd  when  their  works  are  c  H  A  P. 
approved  of,  without  being  either  much  vexed  ,  J^ 
or  veiy  angry  when  they  are  n^le^Ud. 

It  18  not  always  the  fkme  caie  with  poets,  or 
with  thofe  who  value  themfelves  upon  what  is 
€aUed  fine  writing.  They  are  very  apt  to  divide 
themfelves  into  a  ibrt  of  literary  faction ;  each 
cabal  being  often  avowedly,  and  almoft  always 
iecretly,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  reputation  of 
every  other,  and  employing  all  the  mean  arts  of 
intr^e  and  folidtation  to  pre-occupy  the  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  works  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  againft  thofe  of  its  enemies  and  rivals. 
In  France,  DeQ>reaux  and  Racine  did  not  think 
it  below  them  to  fet  themfelves  at  the  head  of  a 
literary  cabal,  in  order  to  deprefs  the  reputa- 
tion, firft  of  Quinault  and  Perreault,  and  after- 
wards of  Fontenelle  and  La  Motte,  and  even  to 
treat  the  good  La  Fontaine  with  a  i^edes  of 
moft  difre^pedUul  kindneft.  In  England,  the 
amiable  Mn  Addifon  did  not  think  it  unworthy 
of  hiagende  and  modeft  charafter  to  fet  him- 
ielf  at  the  head  of  a  little,  cabal  of  the  fame 
kind,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  rifing  reputa- 
tion of  Mr*  Pope.  Mn  Fontenelle,  in  writing 
the  lives  and  charafters  of  the  members  of  the 
acadepiy  of  fdences,  a  fociety  of  mathemati- 
cians ud  natural  philo(q[>hers,  has  frequent 
opportunities  of  celebrating  the  amiable  fimpli* 
dl^  of  their  manners;  a  quality  which,  he 
obierves,  was  fo  univerfal  among  them  as  to  be 
charaAeriilical,  rather  of  that  whole  clafb  of 
men  of  lottos,  than  of  any  individual.    Mr. 
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PART  D' Al6mbert,  in  writing  the  lives  and  cbaraft^ 
y^  ^  of  the  members  of  the  French  academy,  a  fi»» 
ciety  of  poets  and  fine  writers,  or  of  thofe  who 
are  fuppofed  to  be  fuch,  feems  not  to  have  had 
fuch  frequent  opportunities  of  making  any  re« 
mark  of  this  kind,  and  no  where  pretends  to  re-» 
prefent  this  amis^le  quality  as  chara6teriftical  of 
that  clafs  of  men  of  letters  whom  he  celebrates. 
Our  uncertainty  concerning  our  own  merit, 
and  our  anxiety  to  think  favourably  of  it,  fhould 
together  naturally  enough  make  us  defirous  to 
know  the  opinion  of  other  people  concerning 
its  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  elevated  when 
that  opinion  is  favourable,  and  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  mortified  when  it  is  otherwife:  but 
they  Ihould   not  make   us  defirous  either  of 
obtaining  the  favourable,  or  of  avoiding  the 
unfavourable  opinion,  by  intrigue  and  cabaL 
When  a  man  has  bribed  all  the  judges,  the  moft 
unanimous  decifion  of  the  court,  though  it  may 
gain   him  his  law^-fiiit,  cannot   give  him  any 
aflUrance  that  he  was  in  the  right :  and  had  he 
carried  on  his  law-iuit  merely  to  latisfy  himfelf 
that  he  was  in  the  right,  he  never  would  have 
bribed  the  judges.    But  though  he  wifhed  to 
find  himfelf  in  the  right,  he  wiflied  Ukewifeto 
gain  his  law-fuit ;  and  therefore  he  bribed  Ae 
judges.     If  praife  were  of  no  confequence  to 
us,  but  as  a  proof  of  our  own  praife-worthinefs, 
we  never  Ihould  endeavour  to  obtain  it  by  un&ir 
means.    But,  though  to  wife  men  it  is,  atietft 
in  doubtful  cafes,  of  principal  confequence  upon 
this  ^count  ^  it  is  likewife  of  fome  confequence 

upon 
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Upon  its  own  account :  and  therefore  (we  caa^  chap. 

not,  indeed,  upon  fuch  occafions,  call  them  wife  ^ |^ 

men,  but)  men  very  much  above  the  common 
level  have  fometimes  attempted  both  to  obtain 
praife,  and  to  avoid  blame,  by  very  unfair 
means. 

Praife  and  blame  expre&  what  a6t;ually  are ; 
praife-worthinefs  and  blame-worthinefs,  what 
naturally  ought  to  be  the  fentiments  of  other 
people  with  regard  to  our  chara6ter  and  COQ* 
du6t.  The  love  of  praife  is  the  defire  of  obtaim 
ing  the  favourable  fentiments  of  our  brethren^ 
The  love  of  praife-worthinefs  is  the  defire  of 
rendering  ourfelves  the  proper  objedls  of  thofe 
fentiments.  So  far  thofe  two  principles  refemble 
and  are  akin  to  one  another.  The  like  affinity 
and  refemblance  take  place  between  the  dread 
of  blame  and  that  of  blame-wortfalnefs. 

The  man  who  defires  to  do,  or  who  a&ually 
does,  4  jHraife-^worthy  a6tion,  may  likewife  defire 
the  praife  which  is  due  to  it,  and  fometimes^ 
perhaps,  more  than  is  due  to  it.  The  two  priui- 
ciples  are  in  this  cafe  blended  together.  How 
&r  his  conduct  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  onee,  aild  how  far  by  the  other,  may  fre^ 
quently  be  unknown  even  to  himielf.  It  muft 
almoft  always  be  fo  to  other  people.  They  who 
are  dii|x>led  to  lefien  the  merit  of  his  xondu^ 
impute  it  chiefly  or  altogether  to  the  mere  love 
of  praife,  or  to  what  they  call  mere  vanity* 
They  who  are  diipofed  to  think  more  favourably 
of  it^  uBpute.it  -chiefly  or  altogether  to  the  love 
of  praife-worthinefs  j  to  the  love  of  whaiia  really 

honour* 
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IP  A  R  T  honourable  and  noble  in  human  conduft ;  to 
^  ,  the  defire,  not  merely  of  obtaining,  but  of  de- 
ferving  the  approbation  and  applauie  of  his 
brethren*  The  imagination  of  the  fye€t$ibot 
throws  upon  it  eiflier  the  one  colour  or  the 
other,  according  either  to  his  habits  of  thinking, 
or  to  the  favour  or  diflike  which  he  may  bear 
to  the  perfon  whofe  conduct  he  is  coniidering. 

Some  fplenetic  philolbphers,  in  judging  of 
human  nature,  have  done  as  peevifh  individuals 
are  apt  to  do  in  judging  of  the  condu£t  of  one 
another,  and  have  imputed  to  the  love  of  praife, 
or  to  what  they  call  vanity,  every  action  which 
ought  to  be  afcribed  to  that  of  praife-worthinefi* 
I  (hall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  give  an  account 
of  fome  of  their  fyilems,  and  ihall  not  at  prefent 
ftop  to  examine  them* 

Very  few  men  can  be  fatisfied  with  their  own 
private  confcioufnefs  that  they  have  attained 
thofe  qualities,  or  performed  thofe  anions,  which 
they  admire  and  think  praife-worthy  in  other 
people ;  unleis  it  is,  at  the  fame  time,  generally 
acknowledged  that  they  poflefs  the  one,  or 
have  performed  the  other ;  or^  in  other  words, 
unlets  they  have  actually  obtained  that  praiib 
which  they  think  due  both  to  the  one  and  to 
the  other*  In  this  reipe6t,  however,  men  differ 
eonfideiibly  from  one  another.  Some  ieem  in* 
different  about  the  praife,  when,  in  their  own 
minds,  they  are  perfectly  fatisfied'that  they  have 
attained  the  praife-worthinefi*  Others  appear 
much  lefs  anxious  about  the  |[>raife»worthine(ft 
than  about  the  praife. 

No 
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No  man  can  be  completely,  or  even  tolerably  chap. 

£ttisfled,  with  having  avoided  every  thing  blame-  , ^ 

worthy  in  his  condudi,  nnlefs  he  has  likewife 
avoided  the  blame  or  the  reproach.  A  wife 
man  may  frequently  negleft  praife,  even  when 
he  has  bed  deferved  it ;  but,  in  all  matters  of 
ferious  confequence,  he  will  mod  carefully  endea- 
vour fo  to  regulate  his  condu6l  as  to  avoid,  not 
only  blame-worthinefs,  but,  as  much  as  poflible, 
every  probable  imputation  of  blame.  He  will 
never,  indeed,  avoid  blame  by  doing  any  thing 
which  he  judges  blame-worthy ;  by  omitting  any 
part  of  his  duty,  or  by  neglefting  any  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  any  thing  which  he  judges  to 
be  really  and  greatly  praife- worthy.  But,  with 
thefe  modifications,  he  will  moil  anxioufly  and 
carefidly  avoid  it.  To  fliow  much  anxiety  about 
praile,  even  for  praife-worthy  a6t;ions,  is  feldom 
a  mark  of  great  wifdom,  but  generally  of  fome 
degree  of  weaknefs.  But,  in  being  anxious  to 
avoid  the  ihadow  of  blame  or  reproach,  there 
may  be  no  weaknefs,  but  frequently  the  moft 
praife-worthy  prudence. 

Many  people,"  fays  Cicero,  "  delpife  glory, 

who  are  yet  moft  feverely  mortified  by  unjuft 
^*  reproach  j  and  that  moft  inconfiftently."  This 
inconfiftency,  however,  feems  to  be  founded  in 
the  unalterable  principles  of  human  nature. 

The  all-wife  Author  of  Nature  has,  in  tliis 
manner,  taught  man  to  refpe6t  the  fentiments 
and  judgments  of  his  brethren ;  to  be  more  or 
j€&  pleafed  when  they  approve  of  his  condu€l;9 
and  to  be  more  or  leis  hurt  when  they  difapprove 

0^ 
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p  A  R  T  of  it  He  has  made  man,  if  I  may  lay  fo,  the 
^  ,  immediate  judge  of  mankind ;  and  has,  in  thi« 
refpe^t,  as  in  many  others,  created  him  after 
his  own  image,  and  appointed  him  his  vice- 
gerent  upon  earth,  to  fuperintend  the  behaviour 
of  his  brethren.  They  are  taught  by  nature, 
to  acknowledge  that  power  and  jurifdi6tion 
which  has  thus  been  conferred  upon  him,  to 
be  more  or  lefs  humbled  and  mortified  when 
they  have  incurred  his  cenfure,  and  to  be  more 
or  lefs  elated  when  they  have  obtained  his 
applaufe. 

But  though  man  has,  in  this  manner,  been 
rendered  the  immediate  judge  of  mankind,  he 
has  been  rendered  fo  only  in  the  firft  inftance ; 
and  an  appeal  lies  from  his  fentence  to  a  much 
higher  tribunal,  to  the  tribunal  of  their  own 
confciences,  to  that  of  the  fuppofed  impartial 
4md  well-informed  lpe£tator,  to  tiiat  of  the  man 
within  the  breail,  the  great  judge  ,and  arbiter 
of  their  conduct.  The  jurifdiftions  of  thoile  two 
tribunals  are  founded  upon  principles  which, 
though  in  fome  refpe^ls  refembling  and  akin, 
are,  however,  in  reality  difFemnt  and  diftin6t. 
The  jurifdi£tion  of  the  man  without,  is  founded 
altogether  in  the  defire  of  actual  praife,  and  in 
the  averfion  to  a3;ual  blame.  The  jurifdidfcion 
of  the  man  within,  is  founded  altogether  in  the 
defire  of  praife-worthinefs,  and  in  the  averfion 
to  blame-worthinefs ;  in  the  defire  of  pofieffing 
thofe  qualities,  and  performing  thofe  actions, 
which  we  love  and  admire  in  other  people; 
and  in  the  dread  of  poflefling  thofe  qualities, 

3  and 
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and  performing  thofe  Bj&ion^y  which  we  hate  c  B  A  P* 

and  delpife  in  other  people.    If  the  man  with-  ^ ^ 

out  fliould  applaud  us,  either  for  afilions  which 
•we  have  not  performed,  or  for  motives  which 
had  no  influence  upon  us;  the  man  within  can 
immediately  humble  that  pride  and  elevation 
of  mind  which  fuch  groundlefs  acclamations 
might  otherwife  occafion,  by  telling  us,  that 
as  we  know  that  we  do  not  deferve  them,  we 
render  ourfelves  defpicable  by  accepting  them*. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  man  without  fliould 
reproach  us,  either  fbr  actions  which  we  never 
performed,  or  for  motives  which  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  thofe  which  we  niky  have  per- 
formed ;  the  man  within  may  immediately  correct 
this  falfe  judgment,  and  a^re  us,  that  we  are 
by  no  means  the  proper  obje€ts  of  that  cenfiire 
which  has  fo  unjuftly  been  beftowed  upon  us. 
But  in  this  and  in  fome  other  cafes,  the  man 
within  feems  fometimes,  as  it  were,  aftoniflied 
and  confounded  by  the  vehemence  and  clamour 
of  the  man  without.  The  violence  and  loudnels, 
with  which  blame  is  fometimes  poured  out  upon 
us,  feems  to  ftppify  and«benumb  our  natural 
fenfe  of  praife-worthinels  and  blame-worthinefs ; 
and  the  judgments  of  the  man  within,  though 
not,  perhaps,  abfolutely  altered  or  perverted, 
are,  however,  fo  much  ihaken  in  the  fleadinefa 
and  firmneis  of  their  decifion,  that  their  natural 
effect,  in  fecuring  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind, 
is  frequently  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed.  We 
icarce  dare  to  abfolve  ourfelves,  whesi  all  our 
brethren  a^fpeut  loudly  to  condemn  us.    The 

fuppofed. 
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FART  fuppofed  impartial  fpe&ator  of  our  condud 
^  feems  to  give  his  opinion  in  our  favour  with 
fear  and  hefitation ;  when  that  of  all  the  real 
Q>e£tators,  when  that  of  all  thofe  with  whole 
eyes  and  from  whofe  ftation  he  endeavours  to 
confider  it^  is  unanimoufly  and  violently  againft 
us.  In  fuch  cafes,  this  demigod  within  the 
bread  appears,  like  the  demigods  of  the  poets, 
though  partly  of  immortal,  yet  partly  too  of 
mortal  extra^on.  When  his  judgments  are 
ileadily  and  firmly  dire6ted  by  the  fenfe  of  praife^^ 
worthinefs  and  blame*worthinefs,  he  feems  to 
a£t  fuitably  to  his  divine  extraftion :  But  ix^hea 
he  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  afloniihed  and  con- 
founded by  the  judgments  of  ignorant  and  weak 
man,  he  difcovers  his  connexion  with  mortality, 
and  appears  to  a£b  fuitably,  rather  to  the  human, 
tlian  to  the  divine,  part  of  his  origin. 

In  fuch  cafes,  the  only  effectual  conlblation 
of  humbled  and  afiliidted  man  lies  in  an  appeal 
to  a  Hill  higher  tribunal,  to  tliat  of  the  all-feeing 
Judge  of  the  world,  whofe  eye  can  never  be 
deceived,  and  whofe  judgments  can  never  be 
perverted.  A  firm  confidence  in  the  unerring 
re^litude  of  this  great  tribunal,  before  which  his 
innocence  is  in  due  time  to  be  declared,  and 
his  virtue  to  be  finally  rewarded,  can  alone 
Hipport  him  under  the  weaknefs  and  deQ>onr 
dency  of  his  own  mind,  under  the  perturbation 
and  ailonifhment  of  the  man  within  the  breaft, 
whom  nature  has  fet  up  as,  in  this  life,  the  great 
guardian,  not  only  of  his  innocence,  but  of  his 
tranquillity.    Our  happinefs  in  this  lifi^  is  thus, 

upon 
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Upon  many  occafions,  dependent  upon  the  hum-  c  H  A  F. 
ble  hope  and  expe£Ution  of  a  life  to  come :  a       ^* 
hope  and  expectation  deeply  rooted  in  human 
nature ;  which  can  alone  fupport  its  lofty  ideas 
of  its  own  dignity;    can  alone  illumine  the 
dreary  prolped;  of  its  continually  approaching 
mortality,  and  maintain  its  cheerfulnefs  under 
all  the  heavieft  calamities  to  which,  from  the 
difbrders  of  this  life,  it  may  fometimes  be  ex« 
pofed.    Tliat  there  is  a  world  to  come,  where 
exaft  juftice  will  be  done  to  every  man,  where 
^very  man  will  be  ranked  with  tbofe  who,  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  are  really  his 
equals ;  where  the  owner  of  thofe  humble  talents 
and  virtues  which,  from  being  depreffed  by 
fortunes,  had,  in  this  life,  no  opportunity  of 
dilplaying  themfelves;  which  were  unknown, 
not  only  to  the  public,  but  which  he  himfelf 
could  fearce  be  fure  that  he  pofTefled,  and  for 
which  even  the  man  within  the.  bread  could 
fcarce  venture  to  afford  him  any  diilin£t  and 
dear  tefUmony ;  where  that  modeft,  filent,  and. 
unknown  merit,  will  be  placed  upon  a  leve)^ 
and  fometimes  above  thofe  who,  in  this  world, 
had  enjoyed  the  highell  reputation,  and  who^ 
from  the  advaptage  of  their  lituation,  had  been 
enabled  to  perform  the  moil  fplendid  and  daz** 
ding  actions }  is  a  do6trine,  in  every  reQ)e6t 
fo  venerable,  fo  comfortable  to  the  weaknefs, 
to  flattering  to  the  grandeur  of  human  nature, 
that  the  virtuous  man  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
doubt  of  it,  cannot  poffibly  avoid  wifhing  moft 
tameftly  and  anxioufly  to  believe  it.    It  could 

%  never 
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PART  ne^er  have  been  expo&d  to  the  deiifioti  of  the 
^  °^  fcdfibr,  had  not  the  diftribution  of;  rdwaords  a&d 
punifliments,  which  fome  of  its  moA  zealous 
aflertors  have  taught  us  was  to  be  made  in  that 
world  to  come,  been  too  frequently  in  dire3; 
oppofition  to  all  our  moral  fentiments. 

That  the  affiduous  courtier  is  often  more  fk- 
voured  than  the  faithful  and  adfcive  fervant ;  that 
attendance  and  adulation  are  oflen  fhorter  and 
furer  roads  to  preferment  than  merit  or  fervice ; 
and  that  a  campaign  at  Veriailles  or  St.  James's 
is  often  worth  two  either  in  Germany  or  Flan- 
ders, is  a  complaint  which  we  have  aU  heard 
from  many  a  venerable,  but  difcontented,  eld 
officer.  But  what  is  confidered  as  the  greateft 
reproach  even  to  the  weaknefs  of  earthly  fb- 
vereigns,  has  been  afcribed,  as  an  a6b  of  juiUce, 
to  divine  perf  e6tion  ;  and  the  duties  of  devotion, 
the  public  and  private  worflup  of  the  Deity,  have 
been  reprefented,  even  by  men  of  virtue  and 
abilities,  as  the  ible  virtues  which  can  either 
entitle  to  reward  or  exempt  from  puniihment  in 
the  life  to  come.  They  were  the  virtues  per- 
haps,  moft  fuitable  to  their  ftation,  and  in  which 
they  themielves  chiefly  excelled ;  and  we  are  all 
naturally  diQ)ofed  to  over-rate  the  excellencies 
of  our  own  charafters.  In  the  difcourfe  which  the 
eloquent  and  philoibphical  Maffillon  pronounced, 
on  giving  his  benedidtion  to  the  ftandards  of  the 
regiment  of  Catinat,  there  is  the  following  ad- 
drefs  to  the  officers :  ^^  What  is  moft  deplorable 
**  in  your  fituation.  Gentlemen,  is,  that  in  a  life 
^'  hard  and  painful,  in  which  the  fervices  and 

.  «*  the 
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<*  tbe  duties  ibmetimes  go  beyoid  ^  ng^w  c  H  a  ^ 

^^  and  feTerity  of  the  mofl;  avftere  dioifters }  you      ^' 

^^  fuffer  always  in  vain  for  the  life  to  come^  and 

^  firequaitly  even  for  this  lifi^.  Alas!  the  fiditary 

^  monk  in  his  cell^  obliged  to  mortify  the  fldb 

^'  and  to  fubjeft  it  to  the  fpirit,  is  fupported  by 

^'  the  hope  of  an  aflured  recompence,  and  by 

'^  the  iecret  un3uon  of  that  grace  which  fi>ften9 

*^  the  yoke  of  the  Lord.    But  yoU)  on  the 

<<  bed  of  deathy  can  you  dare  to  r^pr^fent  to 

^  Him  your  fatigues  and  the  daily  hardfl^p* 

^  of  your  employment  i  can  you  dare  to  folicit 

^^  Him  for  any  recompence  ?  aud  in  all  the  ex« 

<<  ertions  that  you  have  made,  in  all  the  violence* 

^^  that  you  have  done  to  yourfelves,  what  19 

there  that  He  ought  to  place  to  Hia  own  ac^* 

count  ?  The  beft  days  of  your  li&t  however, 
*'  have  been  iacrificed  to  your  profeffion,  a&d 
^^  ten  years  fervice  has  more  worn  out  your 
^  body,  than  would^  perhaps,  haVe  done  a 
'^  whole  l^e .  of  repentance  and  mwtificatioiu 
*^  Alas !  my  brother,  one  fingle  day  of  thole  fiif- 
^  ferings,  confbcrated  to  the  Lord,  would,  per- 
^^^  haps,  have  obtained  you  an  eternal  happinefi. 
^^  One  fingle  a6tion^  painful  to  nature^  and 
^^  offered  up  to  Him,  would,  perhaps,  have  fe- 
*^  cured  to  you  the  inheritance  of  the  Saints. 
^^  And  you  have  done  all  this,  and  in  tain,  for 
«  this  world." 

To  compare,  in  this  manner,  the  futile  morti- 
fications of  a  monaftery,  to  the  ennobling  hard- 
Ihips  and  hazards  of  war ;  to  fuppofe  that  one 
day,  or  one  hour,  employed  in  the  former  Ihould, 

VOL.  I.  Q  in 
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P  A  R  T  in  the  eye  of  the  great  Judge  of  the  woricf, 
™'  have  more  merit  than  a  whole  life  ipent  ho- 
nooraUy  in  the  latter,  is  furely  contrary  to  aB 
our  moral  fentiments :  to  all  the  principtai  by 
which  nature  has  taught  us  to  regulate  our 
contempt  m  admiration.  It  is  this  ^irit,  how- 
ever,  which,  while  it  has  referved  the  cekeftial 
regions  for  monks  and  friars,  or  for  thofe  whofe 
conduft  and  converfittion  refembled  thofe  of 
monks  and  friars,  has  condemned  to  the  infernal 
all  the  heroes,  all  the  ftatefinen  and  lawgiv^s, 
all  the  poets  and  philofophers  of  former  ages^; 
all  thofe  who  have  invented,  improi^ed,  or  ex* 
celled  in  the  arts,  which  contribute  to  the  fiib* 
Mence,  to  the  conveniency,  or  to  the  ornament 
of  human  life ;  all  the  great  prote6fcors,  inftruc- 
tors,  and  benefii&ors  of  mankind ;  all  tiboie  to 
whom  our  natural  fenie  of  praife-worthinefi  forces 
us  to  afcribe  the  higheft  merit  and  moft  exalted 
virtue*  Can  we  wonder  that  ^  ftrange  an  ap- 
plication of  this  moft  reQ>e£Uble  doSrinelhould 
ibmetimes  have  expofed  it  to  contempt  and  de* 
rifion }  with  thofe  at  leaft  who  had  ^emfdveflr, 
perhaps,  no  great  tafte  or  turn  for  the  devout 
and  contemplative  virtues  *  I 

*  See  Voltaire. 

Vous  y  grilles  fage  et  dode  PUtoih 
Drvin  Homerei  eloquent  Cicerosi  dec 
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CHAP.  m. 

Q/*  the  Influence  and  Authority  qfConfcience. 


B 


UT  though  the  approbation  of  his  own  con-  chap* 
fcience  can  fcarce,  upon  fome  extraordinary 


occafions,  content  the  weakneft  of  man  \  though 
the  teftimony  of  the  fuppofed  impartial  fpe€tator 
of  the  great  inmate  of  the  brei^,  cannot  always 
alone  fupport  him ;  yet  the  influence  and  autho« 
rity  of  this  principle  is,  upon  all  occafions,  very 
great ;  and  it  is  only  by  confiilting  this  judge 
within,  that  we  can  ever  fee  what  relates  to  our* 
felves  in  its  proper  ihape  and  dimenfions ;  or 
that  we  can  ever  make  any  proper  comparifbn 
between  our  own  interefts  and  thofe  of  other 
people. 

As  to  the  eye  of  the  body,  objedls  appear 
great  or  finall,  not  (b  much  according  to  their 
real  dimenfions,  as  according  to  the  neamefe  or 
diftance  of  their  fituation ;  fo  do  they  likewiib 
to  what  may  be  called  the  natural  eye  of  the 
mind :  and  we  remedy  the  defeAs  of  both  thefe 
organs  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner.  In  my 
prefent  fituation  an  immenfe  landfcape  of  lawns, 
and  woods,  and  diilant  mountains,  feems  to  do 
no  more  than  cover  the  little  window  which  I 
write  by,  and  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  leis  than 
tke  chamber  in  which  I  am  fitting.  I  can  form 
a  juft  companion  between  thofe  great  objects 
and  the  little  objects  around  me,  in  no  other 

«  2  way. 
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PART  way,  than  by  tranfporting  myfeify  at  leaft  in 
y^  ,  &ncy,  to  a  diiierent  ftation,  from  whence  I  can 
furvey  both  at  nearly  equal  diftances,  and  there* 
by  form  fome  judgment  of  their  real  proportions. 
Habit  and  experience  have  taught  me  to  do  ti^is 
fo  eafily  and  fo  readily,  that  I  am  Icarce  fenfible 
that  I  do  it ;  and  a  man  muft  be,  in  ibme  mea^ 
fure,  acquainted  with  the  philofophy  of  vifion, 
before  he  can  be  thoroughly  convinced,  how 
little  thofe  diftant  objedts  would  appear  to  the 
eye,  if  the  imagination,  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
real  magnitudes,  did  not  fweU  and  dilate  them« 

In  the  fame  manner,  to  the  felfiih  and  original 
paffions  of  human  nature,  the  lofs  or  gain  of  a 
very  imall  intereft  of  Qur  own,  appears  to  be  of 
vafUy  more  importance,  excites  a  much  mate 
paffionate  joy  or  forrow,  a  much  more  ardent 
deiire  or  averfion,  than  the  greateft  concern 
of  another  with  whom  we  have  no  particu- 
lar, connexion,  Hi9  interefts,  as  kmg  as  they 
are  finreyed  from  this  ftation,  can  never  be  put 
into  the  balance  with  our  own,  can  never  reftrain 
us  from  doing  whatever  may  tend  'to  promote 
our  own,  how  ruinous  fb  ever  to  him.  BdKMre 
we  can  nu^ke  any  proper  comparifon  of  thofe 
oppofite  interefts,  we  muft  change  our  pofitiiNi. 
We  muft  view  them,  neither  from  our  own 
place  nor  yet  from  his,  neither  with  our  own 
eyes  nor  yet  with  his,  but  from  the  pla^  and 
with  the  eyes  of  a  third  perfon,  who  has  no  par- 
ticular coanexion  with  either,  and  who  judges 
with  impartiality  between  us.  Here,  too>  habit 
and  experience  have  taugjbt  us  to  do  this  fo 

eafilv 
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«afi]y  Bad  &  readily,  that  we  are  firarce  fenfible  c  H  A  K 
that  we  do  it ;  and  it  requires,  in  this  cafe  too,  '^ 
fome  degree  of  refie^on,  and  even  of  phil<^o» 
phy,  to  convince  us,  how  little  intereft  we 
ihould  take  in  the  greateft  concerns  of  our 
neighbour,  how  little  we  fliould  be  alFe3:ed  by 
whatever  relates  to  him,  if  the  ienie  of  propriety 
and  jufUce  did  not  corred;  the  otherwife  natural 
inequality  of  our  fentiments. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  great  empire  of  China, 
with  all  its  myriads  of  inhabitants,  was  fuddenly 
iwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  let  us  coo- 
^der  how  a  man  of  humanity  in  Europe,  who 
had  no  fort  of  connexion  with  that  part  of  the 
world,  would  be  affiled  upon  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  this  dreadful  calamity.  He  would,  I 
imagine,  firft  of  all,  exprefs  very  itrongly  his 
ibrrow  for  the  misfortune  of  that  unh^py  peo- 
ple, he  would  make  many  melancholy  reflections 
upon  the  precarioufiiefs  of  human  life,  and  the 
vanity  of  aU  the  labours  of  man,  which  could 
thus  be  annihilated  in  a  moment  He  would 
ioOf  perhaps,  if  he  was  a  man  of  Q)eculation, 
enter  into  many  reafonings  concerning  the 
eSt&B  which  this  difafter  might  produce  upon 
the  commerce  of  Europe,  and  the  trade  and 
buiinefi  of  the  world  in  general.  And  when  all 
tins  fine  philoibphy  was  over,  when  all  theie 
humane  fentiments  had  been  once  fairly  ex- 
prefied,  he  would  purfue  his  bufineis  or  his  plea- 
fure,  take  his  repofe  or  his  diverfion,  with  die 
iame  eaie  and  tranquillity,  as  if  no  iiich  accident 
had  happened.     The   moft  frivolous  difafter 

4  3  which 
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;f  A  R  T  which  could  befal  himf^  would  occasion  a  more 
™'  .  real  difturbance.  If  he  was  to  lofe  his  little 
finger  to-morrow,  he  would  not  fleep  to-night ; 
but,  provided  he  never  few  them,  he  will  fiiore 
with  the  moft  profound  fecurity  over  the  ruin  of 
a  hundred  millions  of  his  brethren,  and  the 
deftru6):ion  of  that  immenfe  multitude  feems 
plainly  an  objeft  le&  interefting  to  him,  tiban  this 
paltry  misfortune  of  his  own.  To  prevent,  there* 
fore,  this  paltry  misfortune  to  himfelf,  would  a 
man  of  humanity  be  willing  to  fkcrifice  the  lives 
of  a  hundred  millions  of  his  brethren,  proviiled 
he  had  never  feen  them  ?  Human  nature  ftardes 
with  horror  at  the  thought,  and  the  world,  in 
its  greateft  depravity  and  corruption,  never  pio^ 
duced  luch  a  villain  as  could  be  capable  of  en«* 
tertaining  it.  But  what  makes  this  difference  ? 
When  our  paffive  feelings  are  almoft  always  fe 
ibrdid  and  fo  fehSih,  how  eomes  it  that  our 
a6Hve  principles  ihould  often  be  fo  generous 
and  fo  noble?  When  we  are  always  fo  iiiucb 
more  deeply  z£Ee&ed  by  whatever  ^  ncems  our«> 
ielves,  than  by  whatever  concen^  other  men  ( 
what  is  it  which  prompts  the  generous,  upon  all 
occafions;  and  the  mean  upon  many,  to  facrifice 
their  own  interefts  to  the  greater  interefts  of 
others  ?  It  is  not  the  foft  power  of  humanity,  it 
is  not  that  feeble  l^iark  of  benevolence  wlucfa 
Nature  has  lighted  up  in  the  human  heart,  iJiat 
is  thus  capable  of  counterafting  the  ftrongeft 
impulfes  of  ielf4ove.  It  is  a  ftroi^r  power,  « 
more  forcible  motive,  which  exerts  itfelf  iqKm 
fuch  occafions.     It  is  reafon,  principle,  con* 

fcience. 
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icience)  the  inhabitant  of  the  breaft,  the  man  c  H  A  p« 
within,  the  great  judge  and  arbiter  of  our  con-  ,  ^ 
dxjuSL  It  is  he  who,  whenever  we  are  about  to 
mSt  £>  88  to  affeft  the  happinefi  of  others,  calls  to 
us,  with  a  voice  cnpMe  of  aftoniihing  the  moft 
prefiunptuous  of  our  paffions,  that  we  are  but 
one  of  the  multitude,  in  no  reQ»e£t  better  than 
any  other  in  it ;  and  that  when  we  prefer  our- 
ielves  ib  fluunefully  and  fi>  blindly  to  others,  we 
become  the  proper  objefts  of  refimtment,  abhor- 
rence, and  execration.  It  is  from  him  only  that 
we  learn  the  real  littleneft  of  ourfdves,  and 
<^  whatever  relates  to  ourfelves,  and  the  natural 
miiireprefentations  of  felf-love  can  be  corrected 
only  by  the  eye  of  this  impartial  fye€t9tou  It 
is  he  who  ihows  us  the  propriety  of  generofity 
and  the  deformity  of  injuftice ;  the  propriety  of 
te&gKmg  the  greateil  interefts  of  our  own,  for 
the  yet  greater  interefts  of  others,  and  the  de» 
formity  of  d(»ng  the  finalleft  iigury  to  another, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  greateft  benefit  to  our* 
ielves.  It  is  not  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  it  is 
not  the  love  of  mankind,  which  upon  many  oc^ 
cafi<»B  prompts  us  to  the  practice  of  thofe  divine 
wtuea*  It  is  a  ftronger  love,  a  more  powerful 
aflbdtion,  which  generally  takes  place  upon  fuch 
occafions ;  the  love  of  what  is  honourable  and 
noble,  c£  the  grandeur,  and  dignity,  and  fupe» 
riority  of  our  own  charafi^ers. 

When  the  happineis  or  mifery  of  others  de- 
pends in  any  reipe£t  upon  our  conduS:,  we  dare 
not,  as  felf Jove  might  fii^eft  to  us,  prefer  the 

Q  4  intereft 
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FA  R  Tiiitereftofdnetothattrf'many^  Hiettan 
^i  .  immediately  calls  to  us,  that  we  value  ourielves 
too  much  and  other  people  too  little,  alid  tiiat, 
by  doing  fo,  Vfe  render  ourfelves  the  prefer  Ob- 
j^  of  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  our 
brrthren.  Neither  is  this  fentiment  confined  to 
men  of  extraordinary  magnanimity  and  virtue. 
Itifl  dee]^  imprefT^l  upon  every  tolerably  good 
foldier,  who  ieels  that  he  woidd  become  the 
fbom  of  Im  companions,  if  he  could  be  Jfiqipofed 
citable  of.  flirinking.  from  danger,  or  of  hefitat- 
flig,  either  to  expofe  or  to  thr6w  atiray  his  life, 
tf  hen  ihe  good  of  the  fervice  required  it. 
.  One-  individual  muft  never  prefer  himielf  fo 
much  even  to  any  other  individual,  as  to  hurt 
or  injuire  that  other,  in  order  to  benefit  himfelf, 
though  the  benefit  to  the  one  fhould  be  much 
greater  than  the  hurt  or  injury  to  the  other. 
The  poor  man  muft  neither  defraud  nor  fleal 
frcHtt  the  rich,  though  the  acquifition  might  be 
much  more  beneficial  to  the  one  than  the  lofs 
could  be  burtM  to  the  other.  The  mfem  within 
immediately  calls  to  him  in  this  cafe  too,  that  he 
js  no  better  than  his  neighbour,  and  that  by  this 
Utyuft  preference  he  renders  himfelf  the  proper 
dbJ9^  of  the  contempt  and  indigiiaition  of  man^ 
kind ;  as  w^  as  of  the  puniihment  wlAA  that 
ccmtetopt  ^d  indignation  muft  naturally  diQiofe 
them  to  inflift,  for  having  thus  viollited  one 
id  thofe  iJbo'ed  rules,  upon  the  tolerable  ob- 
•ferVation  of  which  depend  the  whole*  fecurity 
4^  ptoce  of  humim  feciety,  There  is  xwr  com- 
:  monly 
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moiily  boseft  man  who  does  not  more  dread  the  c  RA  p. 
inward  diigrace  of  fuch  an  a6lion,  the  indelible 
ftain  which  it  would  for  ever  ftamp  upon  his  own 
mind,  than  the  gxeateA  external  oahunity  which^ 
without  any  &ult  of  his  own,  could  poffibly  befal 
him ;  and  who  does  not  mwardly  feel  the  truth 
of  that  great  ftoical  maxim,  that  for  one  man  to 
deprive  another  unjullly  of  any  thing,  or  unjuftly 
to  promote  his  own  advantage  by  the  Ic^  or  dii^ 
advantage  of  another,  is  more  contrary  to  nature, 
than  death,  than  poverty,  than  pain,  than  all 
the  misfortunes  which  can  aSed  him,  either  in 
his  body,  or  in  his  external  circumftances. 

When  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  others,  in- 
deed, in  no  relpedt  depends  upon  our  conduft, 
when  our  interefts  are  altogether  feparated  and 
detached  from  theirs,  fo  that  there  is  neither 
connexion  nor  competition  between  them,  we 
do  not  always  think  it  fo  neceflary  to  reftrain, 
either  our  natural  and,  perhaps,  improper 
anxiety  about  our  own  affitirs,  or  our  natural 
and,  perhaps,  equally  improper  indifference  about 
thofe  of  other  men.  The  moft  vulgar  education 
teaches  us  to  a^,  upon  all  important  occafions, 
withibme  ibrt  of  impartiality  between  ourfelves 
and  others,  and  even  the  ordinary  commerce  of 
the  World  is  capable  of  adjufting  our  a£tive  prin- 
ciples to  fome  degree  ^  propriety.  But  it  is 
the  moft  artificial  and  refined  education  only,  it 
has  been  laid,  which  can  corre6C  the  inequali- 
ties of  our  paifive  feelings ;  and  we  mull  for 
this  purpofe,  it  has  been  pretended,  have  re- 
'    3  courfe 
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PART  coiufe  to  the  feirereft^  as  well  as  to  the  pro* 
^  ^  foundeft  philofophy. 

Two  difierent  fets  of  philoibphers  have  at« 
tempted  to  teach  us  this  hardeil  of  all  thelefloM 
of  mcMrality.  One  fet  have  laboured  to  increafe 
our  ieofibiUty  to  the  interefts  of  others;  another, 
to  dimifufli  that  to  our  own.  The  firft  would 
have  us  feel  for  others  as  we  naturally  fed  for 
ourfelves.  The  fecond  would  have  us  feel  for 
omfelves  as  we  naturally  feel  for  others.  Both, 
perhaps,  have  carried  their  do&rines  a  good 
deal  beyond  the  juit  ftandard  of  nature  and 
propriety. 

The  firft  are  thofe  whining  and  melancholy 
moraliftsy  who  are  perpetually  reproaching  us 
with  our  happinefs,  while  (b  many  of  our 
brethren  are  in^nifery  *,  who  regard  as  impious 
the  natural  joy  of  proiperity,  which  does  not 
tiiink  of  the  many  wretches  that  are  at  every 
inftant  labouring  under  ail  forts  of  calamities,  in 
the  languor  of  poverty,  in  the  agony  of  diieafe, 
in  the  horrors  of  death,  under  the  ihfults  and 
oppreffion  of  tiieir  enemies.  Commiferation  for 
thoie  miferies  which  we  never  iaw,  which  we 
never  heard  of,  but  which  we  may  be  a^ured 
are  at  all  times  infefting  fuch  numbers  df  our 
fellow-creatures,  ought,  tiiey  think,, to  danqi 
the  pleafures  of  the  fortunate,  and  to  render  a 


^  See  Thoofim'f  Seifimty  DHnter : 

«<  Ah !  littk  dunk  the  gty  Bceotiow  proQd»'' ftc. 
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certain  imelaBchaljr  dejeftion  babitual  to  all  c'  H  A  F. 
men.  But  firil  of  all,  this  extreme  fympathy  ™* 
imth  misfortunes  which  we  know  nothing  about, 
ieems  altogether  abfurd  and  unreaibnable.  Take 
the  whole  earth  at  an  average,  for  one  man  who 
fu£fers  pain  or  milery,  you  will  find  twenty  in 
proQ>erity  and  joy,  -  or  at  leaft  in  tolerable  dr* 
cmnftances.  No  reaibn,  furely,  can  be  affigned 
why  we  fhould  rather  weep  with  the  one  than 
with  the  twenty.  This  artificial  commiferatioo, 
befides,  is  not  only  abfurd,  but  feems  altogether 
unattainable ;  and  thofe  who  afie6l  this  charac- 
ter have  commonly  nothing  but  a  certain  af* 
fe^d  and  ftnitimental  iadneis,  which,  without 
reaching  the  heart,  ferves  only  to  render  the 
countenance  and  conver&tion  impertinently  dif- 
m'al  and  diiagreeable.  And  lafUof  all,  this  dif- 
pofition  of  mind,  though  it  could  "be  attained, 
would  be  perfe£Uy  ufelefi,  and  could  ferve  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  render  miferable  the  per- 
son who  pofleffed  it.  Whatever  intereft  we  take 
in  the  fortune  of  thofe  with  whom  we  have  no 
acquaintance  or  connexion,  and  who  are  placed 
altogether  out  of  the  fphere  of  our  activity,  can 
produce  only  anxiety  to  ourfelves,  without  any 
raanner  of  advantage  to  them.  To  what  pur- 
pofe  ihould  we  trouble  ourfelves  about  the  world 
in  the  moon  ?  All  men,  even  thofe  at  the  greateft 
diftance,  are  no  doubt  entitled  to  our  good  wifhea, 
and  our  good  wiflies  we  naturally  give  them* 
But  if,  notwithftanding,  they  ihould  be  unfor- 
tunate, to  give  ourfelves  any  anxiety  upon  that 
account,  feems  to  be  no  part  of  our  duty.    That 

we 
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P  A  R  T  we  fltoiild  be  but  little  intereftecU  tlmref<ffe«  in 
^^_^  the  fortune  of  tliofe  whom  we  can  neither  ferve 
nor  hurt,  and  who  are  in  every  reGpeiSt  to  very 
remote  from  ub,  feems  wifely  ordered  by  Nature  ; 
and  if  it  werepoffible  to  alter  in  this  refpeS;  the 
original  conftitution  of  our  frame,  we  could  yet 
gain  nothing  by  the  change. 

It  is  never  objed:ed  to  us  that  we  have  too 
titde  fellow-feeling  with  the  joy  of  fucoe& 
Wherever  envy  does  not  prevent  it,  the  fiivour 
which  we  bear  to  profperity  is  rather  apt  to  be 
too  great ;  and  the  £une  moralifU  who  blame 
-us  for  want  of  fuffident  fympathy  with  the  mife- 
rable,  reproach  us  for  tl^  levity  with  which  we 
are  too  apt  to  admire  and  aknoft  to  worfliip  the 
fortunate,  the  powerful,  and^the  rich. 

Among  the  moralifts  who  endeavour  to  cor- 
real the  natural  inequality  of  our  paflive  feelii]^ 
by  diminiihing  our  fenfibility  to  what  peculiarly 
concerns  ourfelves,  we  may  count  all  the  ancient 
fe&s  of  philofophers,  but  particularly  the  ancient 
Stoics.  Man,  according  to  the  Stoics,  ought  to 
regard  himfetf,  not  as  fomething  feparated  and 
detached,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  vaft  commonwealth  of  nature.  To 
the  intereft  of  this  great  community,  he  ought 
at  dl  times  to  be  willing  that  his  own  little  in- 
tereft ihould  be  facrificed.  Whatever  concerns 
himfelf,  ought  to  afie£t  him  no  more  than  what- 
ever concerns  any  other  equally  important  part 
of  this  immenfe  fyftem.  We  H^uld  view  our- 
felves,  not  in  the  lig^t  in  which  our  own  fel^ 
paffions  are  apt  to  place  us^  but  in  the  light  in 

which 
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hich  any  other  citizen  of  the  world  would  view  chap. 

k  What  befalls  ourfelves  we  fhould  regard  a$  ^^ 
imbMt  b^db  our  neighboiu*,  or,  what  comes  to 
the  laiiie  thing,  as  our  neighbour  i«gards  what 
befalls  us*  ^  When  our  neighbour/^  fays  Epic* 
tetus^  ^  lofes  his  wife,  or  his  fon,  there  is  no^i^ 
*<  body  who  is  not  fenfible  tlutt  this  is  a  human 
^  calami^,  a  natural  event  altogether  accord* 
^  ing  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things ;  but, 
^  when  the  fame  thing  happens  to  ourfelves, 
^  then  we  cry  out,  as  if  we  had  fuffered  the 
^  mofl  dreadful  misfortune.  We  ou^t,  how>* 
^  ever,  to  remember  how  we  were  aflfe^led  when 
^  this  accident  happened  to  another,  and  fucb 
^  as  we  were  in  his  caft,fhch  ought  we  to  be  in 
**  our  own." 

Thofe  private  misfortunes,  for  which  our  feeU 
lags  are  apt  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  pro^ 
prietf,  are  of  two  different  kinds.  Tliey  are 
either  fuch  as  affedt  us  only  indirectly,  by  a&c^ 
ting,  in  the  firil  place,  fbme  other  perfbns  who 
are  particularly  dear  to  us ;  fuch  as  our  parents, 
our  children,  our  brothers  and  fiflers,  our  inti- 
mate friends;  or  they  are  fUch  as  BffeSt  our- 
felves immediately  and  dire6Uy,  either  in  our 
body,  in  our  fortune,  or  in  our  reputation ; 
fuch  as  pain,  ficknefs,  approaching  death,  po* 
verty,  diigrace,  &c. 

In  misfortunes  of  the  firfl  kind,  6ur  emotions 
may,  no  doubt,  go  very  much  beyond  what 
exaft  propriety  will  admit  of;  but  they  may 
likewife  fall  fhort  of  it,  and  they  frequlsntly  do 
fb.    The  man  who  fhould  feel  no  more  fbr  the 

death 
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PART  death  or  diftrefi  of  his  own  faiher/or  ibti,  than 
^  for  thofe  of  any  other  man's  father  or  Ion,  would* 
appear  neither  a  good  ibo  nor  a  good  fitther. 
Such  unnatural  indifference,  &r  from  exciting 
our  applaufe,  would  incur  our  higheft  difappro^ 
bation.  Of  thofe  domeftic  afie6tions,  however, 
ibme  are  moft  apt  to  offend  by  their  exceft,  and 
others  by  their  defe£fc.  Nature,  for  the  wifeft 
purpoies,  has  rendered,  in  moft  men,  perhaps  in 
all  men,  parental  tendemefi  a  much  ftronger 
affection  than  filial  piety.  The  continuance 
and  propagation  of  the  i^ecies  depend  altogetiber 
upon  the  former,  and  not  upon  the  latter.  In 
ordinary  cafes,  the  exiftence  and  pre&rvation 
of  the  child  depend  altogether  upon  the  care  of 
the  parents.  Thole  of  the  parents  feidom 
depend  upon  that  of  the  child.  Nature,  therefore, 
has  rendered  the  former  alfe£tion  ib  ftrcme, 
W  »  gene^lly  «quir«  not «.  be  exoiM,  m 
to  be  moderated  ;  and  moralifts  feidom  endea- 
vour  to  teach  us  how  to  indulge,  but  generally 
how  to  rellrain  our  fondnefs,  our  exceflSve  at> 
tachment,  the  unjuft  preference  which  we  are 
difpofed  to  give  to  our  own  children  above 
thofe  of  other  people.  They  exhort  us,  on  the 
contrary,  to  an  afieftionate  attention  to  oor 
parents,  and  to  make  a  proper  return  to  them, 
in  their  old  age,  for  the  kindnds  which  they 
had  ihown  to  us  in  our  infancy  and  youth.  In 
the  Decalogue  we  are  commanded  to  honour 
our  &thers  and  mothers.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  love  of  our  children.  Nature 
had  fufficiently  prepared  us  for  the  performance 
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of  this  latter  duty.    Men  are  feldom  accufed  of  c  H  A  p^ 
uSd&ing  to  be  fonder  of  their  children  than      ^^ 
tiiey  really  are.      They  have  fometimes  been 
fii^efted   of  diiplaying   their   piety  to  their 
parents  with  too  much  oftentation.     The  often* 
tatious  Ibrrow  of  widows  has,  for  a  Uke  reaibn, 
been  fui^effced  of  infincerity.    We  ihould  re«< 
fye&j  could  we  beUeve  it  iincere,  even  the  ex* 
ce&  of  fuch  kind  afieAions ;   and  though  we* 
might  not  perfe£Uy  approve,   we  ihould  not 
ieverely  condemn  it.    That  it  appears  praife- 
worthy,  at  leaft  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  affeft 
it,  the  very  affectation  is  a  proof. 

Even  the  excels  of  thofe  kind  affeftions  which 
are  mod  vpt  to  offend  by  their  excefs,  though  it 
may  appear  Uamable,  never  appears  odious* 
We  blame  the  exceffive  fondnefs  and  anxiety  of 
a  parent,  as  ibmething  which  may,  in  the.  end, 
prove  hurtful  to  the  child,  and  which,  in  the^ 
mean  time,  is  exceffively  inconvenient  to  the 
parent;  but  we  eafily  pardon  it,  and  never 
regard  it  with  hatred  and  deteftation*  But  the 
deieSt  of  this  ufuaUy  exceiiive  affe6tion  appears 
always  peculiarly  odious.  The  man  who  appears 
to  fed  nothing  for  his  own  children,  but  who 
treats  them  upon  ail  occafions  with  unmerited 
fevexity  and  harfhnefi,  feems  of  all  brutes  the 
moft  deteftable.  The  fenfe  of  propriety,  fo  far 
from  requiring  us  to  eradicate  altogether  that 
extraordinary  fenfibility,  which  we  naturally 
feel  for  the  misfortunes  of  our  neareft  connec* 
tioDs,  is  always  much  more  oflended  by  the. 
defe€t,  than  it  ever  is  by  the  excels  of  that 
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FART  fenfibility.    The  ftoical  apathy  is,  in  fuch  cafe3> 
^'    ^  never    agreeably,     and   all   the  metaphyfical 
ibphiims  by  which  it  is  fupported  can  feldinn 
ferve  any  other  purpofe  than  to  blow  up  the 
hard  infenfibility  of  a  coxcomfar  to  ten  times  its 
padve  impertinaEice.    The  poets  and  romance 
.writers^  who  bed  paint  the  refinements  and 
delicacies  of  love  and  fiiendihip,  and  of  all 
other  private  and  domeftic  affe&ions^  Racine 
and  Voltaire;    Richardfon,    Maurivaux,    and 
Riccoboni;    are,  in   fuch  cafes,  much  better 
inflru6kor8  than  Zeno,  Chr3;^ppus9  or  £pi£fcetus. 
That  moderated  fenfibility  to  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  which  does  not  difqualify  us  for  the 
performance  of  any    duty ;   the   melancholy 
and  affectionate  remembrance  of  our  departed 
friends ;  Ae  pang^  as  Grray  fays,  tojecretjorrow 
dear ;  are  by  no  means  undelidous  feniations. 
Though  they*  outwardly  wear  the  features  of 
pain  and  grief,  they  are  all  inwardly  fijunped 
with  the  ennobling  characters  of  virtue  and  fdf« 
m>probation. 

It  is  otherwife  in  the  misfortunes  which  afleft 
ourfelves  immediately  and  diredtly,  either  in  our 
body,  in  our  fortune,  or  in  our  reputation.  The 
fenfe  of  propriety  is  much  more  apt  to  be 
offended  by  the  excels,  than  by  the  defeCt  of  our 
fenfibility,  and  there  are  but  very  few  cafes  in 
which  we  can  approach  too  near  to  the  floicd 
apathy  and  indifference. 

That  we  have  very  little  fellow-feeling  with 
any  of  the  pafiions  which  take  their  origin  firom 
the  body,  has  already  been  obferved.    That  pain 

which 
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^hich  is  occafioned  by  an  evident  caufe ;  fuch  C  ha  p. 
as»  the  cutting  or  tearing  of  the  flefh  ;  is,  per- 
haps, the  affefiHon  of  the  body  with  which  the 
fye&atoT  feels  the  moft  lively  fympathy*  The 
i^proaching  death  of  his  neighbour,  too,  feldom 
fails  to  afFe6t  him  a  good  deal.  In  both  cafes^ 
however,  he  feels  fo  very  little  in  comparifon  of 
what  the  perfon  principally  concerned  feels,  that 
the  latter  can  fcarce  ever  ofiend  the  former  by 
appearing  to  fuffer  with  too  much  eafe. 

The  mere  want  of  fortune,  mere  poverty, 
excites  little  compaffion.  Its  complaints  are  too 
apt  to  be  the  objedts  rather  of  contempt  than  of 
of  fellow-feeling.  We  defpife  a  beggar ;  and, 
though  his  importunities  may  extort  an  alms  from 
us,  he  is  fcarce  ever  the  objeft  of  any  ferious 
commiferation.  The  fall  from  riches  to  poverty, 
as  it  commonly  occafions  the  moft  real  diftreis 
to  the  fufferer,  fo  it  feldom  fails  to  excite  the 
moft  fincere  commiferation  in  the  fpe^iator. 
Though,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Ibciety,  this  mit 
fortune  can  feldom  happen  without  fome  mifl 
condud;^  and  fome  very  confiderable  mifcondu£t 
too,  in  the  fufferer ;  yet  he  is  almoft  always  £o 
much  pitied  that  he  is  fcarce  ever  allowed  to 
fall  into  the  loweft  ftate  of  poverty ;  but  by  the 
means  of  his  friends,  frequently  by  the  indulgence 
of  thofe  very  creditors  who  have  much  reafon  to 
complain  of  his  imprudence,  is  almoft  always 
fupported  in  fome  degree  of  decent,  though 
humble,  mediocrity.  To  perfons  under  fuch 
misfortunes,  we  could,  perhaps,  eafily  pardon 
fome  degree  of  weaknefe ;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
,  VOL.  1.  R  they 
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PART  they  who  carry  the  firmeft  countenance,  who 
™'  accommodate  themfelves  with  the  greateft  eafe  to 
their  new  fituation,whofeemtofeelno  humiliation 
from  the  change,  but  to  reft  their  rank  in  the 
fociety,  not  upon  their  fortune,  but  upon  their 
character  and  conduct,  are  always  the  mod 
approved  of,  and  never  fail  to.  command  our 
higheft  and  moft  afFe6lionate  admiration. 

As,  of  all  the  external  misfortunes  which 
dan  aifedl  an  innocent  man  immediately  and 
dire6lly,  the  undeferved  lofs  of  reputation  is  cer- 
tainly tlie  greateft ;  fo  a  confiderable  degree  oi 
fenfibility  to  whatever  can  bring  cm  fo  great  a 
calamity,  does  not  always  appear  ungraceful  oc 
difagreeable.  We  often  efteem  a  young  man 
the  more,  when  he  refeiits,  though  with  fome 
degree  of  violence,  any  unjuft  reproach  that  may 
have  been  thrown  upon  liis  chara6ter  or  hi» 
honour.  The  affli6lion  of  an  innocent  young- 
lady,  on  account  of  the  groundlefs  furmifes 
which  may  have  been  circulated  concerning  her 
condudl,  appears  often  perfectly  amiable.  Per- 
fons  of  an  advanced  age,  whom  long  exj^rience 
of  the  folly  and  injuftice  of  the  world,  l)as 
taught  to  pay  little^regard,  either  to  its  cenfure  or 
to  its  applaufe,  negle£t  and  deipife  obloquy,  and 
jdo  not  even  deign  to  honour  its  futile  authors 
with  any  ferioils  refentment«  This  indifference, 
which  is  founded  altogether  on  a  firm  confidence 
in  their  own  well-tried  and  weU-eftablifhed  cha- 
racters, would  be  difagreeable  in  young  people, 
who  neither  can  nor  ought  to  have  any  fuch 
confidence.     It  might  in  them  be.fuppofedto. 
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forebode,  in  tHeir  advancing  yeai's,  a  moft  im- 
proper infenfibiUty  to  real  honour  and  infamy. 

In  all  other  private  misfortunes  which  afFe£b 
ourfelves  immediately  and  diredlly,  we  can  very 
feldom'ofiend  by  appearing  to  be  too  little 
afie£):ed.  We  frequently  remember  our  fenfi- 
bility  to  the  misfortunes  of  others  with  pleafure 
and  fatisfa6);ion.  We  can  feldom  remember 
that  to  our  own,  without  fome  degree  of  ihame 
and  humiliation. 

If  we  examine  the  different  fhades  and  gra* 
dations  of  weaknefi  and  felf-command,  as  we 
meet  with  them  in  common  life,  we  fliall  very 
eafily  fatisfy  ourfelves  that  this  control  of  our 
paffive  feelings  mull  be  acquired,  not  from  the 
abftrufe  fyllogifms  of  a  quibbling  dialectic,  but 
from  that  great  difcipline  which  Nature  has 
eftablilhed  for  the  acquifition  of  this  and  of 
every  other  virtue  ;  a  regard  to  the  fentiments 
of  the  real  or  fuppofed  Q)e6lator  of  our  con- 
dufi. 

A  very  young  child  has  no  felf-command ; 
but,  whatever  are  its  emotions,  whether  fear,  or 
grief,  or  anger,  it  endeavours  always,  by  the 
violence  of  his  out-cries,  to  alarm,  as  much  as  it 
can,  the  attention  of  its  nurfe,  or  of  its  parents. 
While  it  remains  tinder  the  cuftody  of  fuch 
partial  protestors,  its  anger  is  the  firft  and, 
perhaps,  the  only  paffion  which  it  is  taught  to 
moderate.  By  noife  and  threatening  they  are, 
for  their  own  eafe,  often  obliged  to  frighten  it . 
into  good  temper ;  and  the  paffion  which  incites 
it  to  attack,  is  reftrained  by  that  which  teaches 
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P  A  R  T  it  to  attend  to  its  own  fafety.  When  it  is  dd 
y^  enough  to  go  to  fchool,  or  to  mix  with  its  equals, 
it  fbon  finds  that  they  have  no  fuch  indulgent  par- 
tialily.  It  naturaUy  wifhes  to  gain  their  favour, 
and  to  avoid  their  hatred  or  contempt*  Regard 
even  to  its  own  fafety  teaches  it  to  do  ib }  and  it 
ibon  finds  that  it  can  do  f6  in  no  other  way  than 
by  moderating^  not  only  its  anger,  but  all  its 
other  paflions,  to  the  degree  which  its  play* 
fellows  and  companions  are  likely  to  be  pleafed 
with.  It  thus  enters  into  the  great  ichool  of 
felf-command,  it  ftudies  to  be  more  and  more 
mailer  of  itielf,  and  begins  to  exercife  over  its 
own  feelings  a  difcipline  which  the  praftice  of 
the  longefi;  life  is  very  fdldom  fufficient  to  bring 
to  complete  perfe6l;ion. 

In  all  private  misfortunes,  in  pain,  in  fickneis^ 
in  forrow,  the  weakeft  man,  when  his  friend,  and 
ftill  more  when  a  ftranger  vifits  him,  is  imme- 
diately imprefled  with  the  view  in  which  they 
are  likely  to  look  upon  his  fituation.  Their 
view  calls  off  his  attention  from  his  own  view  ; 
and  his  breaft  is,  in  fome  meafure,  becalmed 
the  mcHnent  they  come  into  his  prefence*  Tbi^ 
effeft  is  produced  inilantaneoufly  and,  as  it  were^ 
mechanically ;  but,  with  a  weak  man,  it  is  not 
of  long  continuance.  His  own  view  of  his: 
fituation  immediately  recurs  upon  him.  He 
abandons  himfelf,  as  before,  to  fighs  and  tears 
and  lamentations ;  and  endeavours,  like  a  child 
that  has  not  yet  gone  to  fchool,  to  produce  fbme 
(brt  of  harmony  between  his  own  grief  and  the 
compaffion  of  the  fpe£tator,  not  by  moderating 

the 
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the  former,  but  by  importunately  calling  upon  c  H  A  P. 
the  latter.  m. 

With  a  man  of  a  little  more  firmnefs,  the  efie£t ' 
is  Ibmewhat  more  permanent.  He  endeavours^ 
as  much  as  he  can,  to  fix  his  attention  upon  the 
view  which  the  company  are  likely  to  take  of  his 
fituation.  He  feels,  at  the  fame  time,  the  efteemi 
and  approbation  which  they  naiturally  conceive 
for  him  when  he  thus  preferves  his  tranquillity  ; 
and,  though  under  the  preffure  of  (bme  recent 
and  great  calamity,  appears  to  feel  for  himfelf 
no  more  than  what  they  really  feel  for  him.  He 
approves  and  applauds  himfelf  by  iympathy  with 
their  approbation,  and  the  pleafure  which  he 
derives  from  this  fentiment  fupports  and  enables 
him  more  eafily  to  continue  this  generous  effort* 
In  moft  cafes  he  avoids  mentioning  his  ownmit 
fortune  ;  and  his  company,  if  they  are  tolerably 
well  bred,  are  careful  to  fay  nothing  which  can 
put  him  in.mind  of  it.  He  endeavours  to  enter- 
tain them,  in  his  ufual  way,  upon  indifferent 
fubjeAs,  or,  if  he  feels  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to 
venture  to  mention  his  misfortune,  he  endea- 
vours to  talk  of  it  as,  he  thinks,  they  are  capable 
of  talking  of  it,  and  even  to  feel  it  no  fmther 
than  they  are  capable  of  feeling  it.  If  he  has 
not,  however,  been  well  inured  to  the  hard  dit 
cipline  of  felf-command,  he  foon  grows  weary  of 
this  reilraint.  A  long  vifit  fatigues  him ;  and, 
towards  the  end  of  it,  he  is  conflantly  in  danger 
of  doing,  what  he  never  fails  to  do  the  moment 
it  is  over,  of  abandoning  himfelf  to  all  the  weak- 
nefi  of  exceffive  forrow.     Modem  good  mian-. 
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PART  nerS)  which  are  extremely  indulgent  to  hum^n 
^  .  weaknefs,  forbid^  for  feme  time,  the  vifits  of 
ftrangers  to  perfbns  under  great  family  diftrefs, 
and  permit  thofe  only  of  the  neareil  relations 
and  moil  intimate  friends.  The  prefence  of  the 
latter,  it  is  thought,  will  impofe  lefs  reftraint  than 
that  of  the  former ;  and  the  fufierers  can  more 
eafily  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  feelings  of 
thofe,  from  whom  they  have  reafon  to  expe6t  a 
more  indulgent  iympathy.  Secret  enemies,  who 
fancy  that  they  are  not  known  to  be  fuch,  are 
frequently  fond  of  making  thofe  charitable  vifits 
^  early  as  the  mod  intimate  friends.  The 
weakeil  man  in  the  world,  in  this  cafe,  endea^ 
vours  to  fupport  his  manly  countenance,  and, 
ilrom  indignation  and  contempt  of  their  malice, 
to  behave  with  as  much  gaiety  and  eafe  as  he 
can. 

The  man  of  real  conftancy  and  firmnefs,  the 
wife  and  juil  man  who  has  been  thoroughly  bred 
in  the  great  fchool  of  felf-command,  in  the 
buflle  and  bufinefs  of  the  world,  expofed,  per- 
haps, to  the  violence  and  injuflice  of  faftion, 
and  to  the  hardihips  and  hazards  of  war,  main- 
tains this  control  of  his  paflive  feelings  upon  all 
occafions  ;  and  whether  in  folitude  or  in  fociety, 
wears  nearly  the  fame  countenance,  and  is  affeft^d 
very  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  In  fucce& 
and  in  difappointment,  in  profperity  and  ii^ 
adverfity,  before  friends  and  before  enemies,  he 
has  often  been  under  the  neceffity  of  fupporting* 
this  manhood.  He  has  never  dared  to  forget 
fpr  one  moment  the  judgment  which  the  impartial 
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fpeAator  would  pa&  upon  his  fentiments  and  chap. 
conduct.  He  has  never  dared  to  fuffer  the  man  .  ™* 
within  the  bread  to  be  abfent  one  moment  from 
his  attention.  With  the  eyes  of  this  great  inmate 
he  has  always  been  accuftomed  to  regard  whatever 
relates  to  himfelf.  This  habit  has  become  per- 
fectly familiar  to  him*  He  has  been  in  the  con- 
ftsmt  practice,  and,  indeed,  under  the  conftant 
neceffity,  of  modellipg,  or  of  endeavouring  to 
model,  i\ot  only  his  outward  condu6t  and  be- 
haviour, but,  as  much  as  he  can,  even  his  inward 
fentiments  and  feelings^  according  to  thofe  of  this 
awful  and  refpe£table  judge.  He  does  not 
merely  affe6t  the  fentiments  of  the  impartial 
fpe3:ator.  He  really  adopts  them.  He  almoil 
identifies  himfelf  with,  he  almoft  becomes  him- 
felf that  impartial  fpedlator,  and  fcarce  even  feels 
but  as  that  great  arbiter  of  his  conduct  directs 
him  to  feel. 

The  degree  of  the  felf-approbation  with  which 
every  man,  upon  fuch  occafions,  iurveys  his 
own  conduct,  is  higher  or  lower,  e^a6tly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  felf-command  which  is 
neceflary  in  order  tp  obtain  that  felf-approba- 
tion. Where  little'  felf<-coQimand  is  neceflary, 
little  felfrapprobation  is  due.  The  man  who  has 
only  fcratched  his  linger,  cannot  much  applaud 
himfelf,  though  he  fhould  immediately  appear 
t/o  have  forgot  this  paltry  misfortune.  The 
man  who  has  loft  his  leg  by  a  cannot  fliot,  and 
who,  the  moment  after,  j^eaks  and  a^s  with 
his  ufual  coolnefs  and  tranquillity,  as  he  exerts 
1^  much  higher  degree  of  felf-*conunand9  to  he 
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PART  naturally  feels  a  nmph  higher  degree  of  felf- 
™*  approbation*  With  moft  men,  upon  fiich  an 
accident,  their  own  natural  view  of  their  own 
misfortune  would  force  itfelf  upon  tliem  with 
fuch  a  vivacity  and  ilrength  of  colouring,  as 
would  entirely  efface  all  thought  of  every  other 
view.  They  would  feel  nothing,  they  could 
attend  to  nothing,  but  their  own  pain  and  their 
own  fear ;  and  not  only  the  judgment  of  the 
ideal  man  within  the  breaft^  but  that  of  the 
real  :Q)e6iator8  who  might  happen  to  be  pre* 
fent,  would  be  entirely  overlooked  and  difre* 
garded. 

The  reward  which  Nature  beftows  upon  good 
behaviour  under  misfortune,  is  thus  exa6Uy  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  of  that  good  behaviour. 
The'  only  compenfation  fhe  could  j>offibly 
Aiake  for  the  bittemefs  of  pain  and  diftrels  is 
thus  too,  in  equal  degrees  of  good  behaviour, 
exa£)iy  proportionejl  to  the  degree  of  that  pain 
and  diftrefs.  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
felf-command  which  is  neceflary  in  order  to 
conquer  our  natural'  fenfibility,  the  pleafure  and 
pride  of  the  conquefl  are  lb  much  the  greater  } 
and  this  pleafure  and  pride  are  fb  great  that  no 
man  can  be  altogether  unhappy  who  completely 
enjoys  them.  Mifery  and  wretchedneis  can 
never  enter  the  breafl  in  which  dwells  complete 
felf-fatisfa6tion }  and  though  it  may  be  too 
much,  perhaps,  to  lay,  with  the  Stoics,  that, 
under  fuch  an  accident  as  that  above  mentioned, 
the  happinefs  of  a  ^fe  man  is  in  every  relpe£fc 
equal  to  what  it  coiild  have  been  under  any 
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Other  drcumftances ;  yet^  it  mull  be  acknow-  c  h  a  F 
ledged,  at  leaft,  that  this  complete  enjoyment  of  ^_^ 
his  own  felf-applaufe,  though  it  may  not  altoge- 
ther extinguifh,  muft  certainly  very  much  alle- 
viate his  fenfe  of  his  own  fufiferings. 

In  fuch  paroxyfins  of  diftrefs,  ♦if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call  them  fo,  the  wifeil  and  firmeft 
man,  in  order  to  preferve  his  equanimity,  is 
obliged,  I  imagine,  to  make  a  confiderable,  and 
even  a  painful  exertion.  His  own  natural  feeling 
of  his  own  diftrefs,  his  own  natural  view  of  his 
own  fituation,  prefles  hard  upon  him,  and  he  can* 
not,  without  a  very  great  effort,  fix  his  attention 
upon  that  of  the  impartial  fpe^tator.  Both  views 
prefent  themfelves  to  him  at  the  fame  time.  His 
fenfe  of  honour,  his  regard  to  his  own  dignity, 
directs  him  to  fix  his  whole  attention  upon  the 
one  view.  His  natural,  his  untaught,  and  un« 
difciplined  feelings,  are  continually  calling  it 
off  to  the  other.  He  does  not,  in  this  cafe,  per- 
fe£lly  identify  himielf  with  the  ideal  man  within 
the  breaft,  he  does  not  become  himfelf  the  im- 
partial fped:ator  of  his  own  conduct.  The  dif* 
fereut  views  of  both  characters  exift  in  his  mind 
jGeparate  ^nd  diftinCt  from  one  another,  and  each 
directing  him  to  a  behaviour  different  from  that 
to  which  the  other  directs  him.  When  he  fol« 
lows  that  view  which  honour  and  dignity  point 
out  to  him.  Nature  does  noty  indeed,  leave  him 
without  a  reccMupenfe.  He  enjoys  his  own 
complete  felf-approbation,  and  the  applauie  of 
every  candid  and  impartial  lpe£tator.  By  her 
unalterable  laws,  however,  he  ilill  fuffers ;  and 

the 
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PART  the  recompenfe  which  (he  bellows,  though  very 
^^  ^  confiderable,  is  not  fuftcietit  completely  to  com- 
penfate  the  fuiFerings  which  thofe  laws  infli£t. 
Neither  is  it  fit  that  it  (hould.  If  it  did  com- 
pletely compenfate  them,  he  could,  from  felf- 
intereft,  have  no  motive  for  avoiding  an  acci- 
dent which  muft  neceffanly  diminifh  his  utility 
both  to  himfelf  and  to  fociety;  and  Nature, 
from  her  parental'  care  of  both,  meant  that  he 
(hould  anxioufly  avoid  all  fuch  accidents.  He 
fu£fers,  therefore,  and  though  in  the  agony  of 
the  paroxyfm,  he  maintains,  not  only  the  man- 
hood of  his  countenance,  but  the  fedatenefs 
and  fobriety  of  his  judgment,  it  requires  hia 
Utmoil  and  moil  fatiguing  exertions  to  do  fo« 

By  the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  how-* 
ever,  agony  can  never  be  permanent ;  and,  if  he 
furvives  the  paroxyfm,  he  foon  comes,  without 
any  effort,  to  enjoy  his  ordinary  tranquillity.  A 
man  with  a  wooden  leg  fuffers,  no  doubt,  and 
forefees  that  he  mufl  continue  to  fuffer  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  very  confiderable 
inconveniency.  He  foon  comes  to  view  it,  how- 
ever, exa6lly  as  every  impartial  fpe^lator  views 
it ;  as  an  inconveniency  under  which  he  can 
enjoy  all  the  ordinary  pleafures  both  of  folitude 
and  of  fociety.  He  foon  identifies  himfelf  with 
the  ideal  man  within  the  bread,  he  foon  be- 
comes himfelf  the  impartial  fpe£lator  of  his  own 
fituation^  He  no  longeur  weeps,  he  no  longer 
lmnent3,  he  no  longer  grieves  over  it,  as  a  weak 
man  may  fometimes  do  in  the  beginning.  The 
view  of  the  impartial  fpe£lator  becomes  fo  per* 
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fe£tly  habitual  to  him,  that,  without  any  efibrt,  chap. 
without  any  exertion,  he*  never  thinks  of  fur-  ^   ^^' 
veying  his  misfortune  in  any  other  view. 

The  never-failing  certainty  with  which  all 
men,  fooner  or  later,  accommodate  themfelves 
to  whatever  becomes  their  permanent  fituation, 
may,  perhaps,  induce  us  to  think  that  the  Stoics 
were,  at  leaft,  thus  far  very  nearly  in  the  right ; 
that,  between  one  permanent  fituation  and  ano* 
ther,  there  was,  with  regard  to  real  happineis, 
no  eflential  difference :  or  that,  if  there  were 
any  difference,  it  was  no  more  than  juil  fuffi-. 
dent  to  render  fome  of  them  the  obje£):s  of 
iimple  choice  or  preference;  but  not  of  any 
earned  or  anxious  defire :  and  others,  of  fimple 
rejection,  as  being  fit  to  be  fet  afide  or  avoided ; 
but  not  of  any  eamefl^  or  anxious  averfion^ 
Happineis  confifls  in  tranquillity  and  enjoy- 
ment. Without  tranquillity  there  can  be  no 
enjoyment;  and  where  there  is  perfe6t  tran- 
quillity there  is  fcarce  any  thing  which  is  not 
capable  of  amufing.  But  in  every  permanent 
fituation,  where  there  is  no  expe6tation  of 
change,  the  mind  of  every  man,  in  a  longer 
or  fliorter  time,  returns  to  its  natural  and  ufual 
ftate  of  tranquillity.  In  proiperity,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  it  falls  back  to  that  ilate ;  in  adver-» 
fity,  after  a  certain  time,  it  rifes  up  to  it.  In 
the  confinement  and  folitude  of  the  Baflile,  af« 
ter  a  certain  time,  the  fafliionable  and  ftivoloua 
Count  de  Lauzun  recovered  tranquillity  enough 
to  be  capable  of  amufing  himfelf  with  feeding 
a  fpider.    A  mind  better  fumiflied  would,  per*. 

haps. 
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PART  haps,  have  both  fooner  recovered  its  tranquillity, 
^^^  and  fooner  found,  in  its  own  thoughts,  a  much 
better  amufement. 

The  great  fource  of  both  the  mifery  and  dif- 
orders  of  human  life,  feefns  to  arife  from  over- 
rating the  difference  between  one  permanent 
fituation  and  another.  Avarice  over-rates  the 
difierence  between  j)overty  and  riches:  ambi- 
tion, that  between  a  private  and  a  public  ftation : 
vain-glory,  that  between  obfcurity  and  extenfive 
reputation.  The  perfon  under  the  influence  of 
any  of  thofe  extravagant  paifions,  is  not  only 
miierable  in  his  actual  fituation,  but  is  ofleA 
di^ofed  to  difturb  the  peace  of  Ibciety ,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  that  which  he  fo  foolilhly  admires. 
The  flighteft  obfervation,  however,  might  fatisfy 
him,  that,  in  all  the  ordinary  fituations  of  hu- 
man life,  a  well-difpofed  mind  may  be  equally 
calm,  equally  cheerful,  and  equally  contented. 
Some  of  thofe  fituations  may,  no  doubt,  deferve 
to  be  preferred  to  others :  but  none  of  them 
can  deferve  to  be  purfued  with  that  paifionate 
ardour  which  drives  us  to  violate  the  rules  either 
of  prudence  or  of  jufl:ice ;  or  to  corrupt  the 
future  tranquillity  of  our  minds,  either  by  fhame 
from  the  remembrance  of  our  own  folly,  or  by 
remorfe  from  the  horror  of  our  own  injuflice. 
Wherever  prudence  does  not  direct,  wherever 
juflice  does  not  permit,  the  attempt  to  change 
cur  fituation,  the  man  who  does  attempt  it, 
plays  at  the  mofi;  unequal  of  all  games  of  ha- 
zard, and  flakes  every  thing  againft  fcarce  any 
thing,  What  the  favourite  of  the  King  of  Epinis 
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iStid  to  his  mailer,  may  be  applied  to  men  in  chap. 
all  the  ordinary  fituations  of  human  life.  When  ,  ^_ 
the  king  had  recounted  to  him,  in  their  proper 
order,  all  the  conquefls  which  he  propofed  to 
make,  and  had  come  to  the  laft  of  them  ;  And 
what  does  Your  Majefty  propofe  to  do  then  ? 
fidd  the  Favourite :  —  I  propofe  then,  faid  the 
King,  to  enjoy  myfelf  with  my  friends,  and 
endeavour  to  be  good  company  over  a  bottle. — 
And  what  hinders  Your  Majeily  from  doing  fo 
now  ?  replied  the  Favourite.  In  the  moft  glit- 
tering' and  exalted  fituation  that  our  idle  fancy 
can  hold  out  to  us,  the  pleafures  from  which 
we  propofe  to  derive  our  real  happinefs,  are 
almoft  always  the  fame  with  thofe  which,  in  our 
a&ual,  though  humble  ftation,  we  have  at  all 
times  at  hand,  and  in  our  power.  Except  the 
frivolous  pleafures  of  vanity  and  fuperiority,  we 
may  find,  in  the  moft  humble  flation,  where 
there  is  only  perfonal  liberty,  every  other  which 
the  mofl  exalted  can  afford ;  and  the  pleafures 
of  vanity  and  fuperiority  are  feldom  confiflent 
with  peife^  tranquillity,  the  principle  and  foun« 
dation  of  all  real  and  fatisfa6lory  enjoyment* 
Neither  is  it  always  certain  that,  in  the  fplendid 
fituation  which  we  aim  at,  thofe  real  and  fatis* 
fiiftory  pleafures  can  be  enjoyed  with  the  fame 
iecurity  as  ih  the  humble  one  which  we  are  fb 
very  eager  to  abandon.  Examine  the  records 
of  hiflory,  recolle£i  what  has  happened  within 
the  circle  of  your  own  experience,  confider  with 
attention  what  has  been  the  condu6t  of  almoft 
all  the  greatly  unfor):unate,  either  in  private  ^or 

public 
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PART  public  life,  whom  you  may  have  either  read  oli 
^l  .,  or  heard  of,  or  remember ;  and  you  will  find 
that  the  misfortunes  of  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  them  have  ariien  from  their  not  knowing 
when  they  were  well,  when  it  was  proper  for 
them  to  fit  ftill  and  to  be  contented.  The 
infcription  upon  the  tomb-ftone  of  the  man  who 
had  endeavoured  to  mend  a  tolerable  conftitu- 
tion  by  taking  phyfic ;  "  /  was  rvelly  I  m/hed  to 
be  better  ;  here  I  am  ;"  may  generally  be  applied 
with  great  juftnefs  to  the  diftrefs  of  difappointed 
avarice  and  ambition. 

It  may  be  thought  a  Angular,  but  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  juft  obfervation,  that,  in  the  misfor- 
tunes which  admit  of  fome  remedy,  the  greater 
part  of  men  do  not  either  fo  readily  or  fo  uni- 
verfally  recover  their  natural  and  ufual  tranquil* 
lity,  as  in  thofe  which  plainly  admit  of  none. 
In  misfortunes  of  the  latter  kind,  it  is  chiefly 
in  what  may  be  called  the  paroxyim,  or  in  the 
firil  attack,  that  we  can  difcover  any  feniible 
difference  between  the  ientiments  and  behaviour 
of  the  wife  and  thofe  of  the  weak  man.  In  the 
end.  Time,  the  great  and  Univerfal  comforter, 
gradually  compofes  the  weak  man  to  the  fame 
degree  of  tranquillity  which  a  regard  to  his 
own  dignity  and  manhood  teaches  the  wife 
man  to  aflume  in  the  beginning.  The  cafe  of 
the  man  with  the  wooden  leg  is  an  obvious 
example  of  this.  In  the  irreparable  misfor- 
tunes occafioned  by  the  death  of  children,  or 
of  friends  and  relations,  even  a  wife  man  may 
for  fome  time  indulge  himfelf  in  fomf  degree 

of 
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of  moderated  forrow.  An  affe6Honate9  but  chap. 
weak  woman,  is  often,  upon  fuch  occafions,  ™' 
almoft  perfe6lly  diftra6):ed.  Time,  however, 
in  a  longer  or  Ihorter  period,  never  fails  to 
compofe  the  wfeakeft  woman  to  the  fame  degree 
of  tranquillity  as  the  ilrongeft  man.  In  all  the 
irreparable  calamities  which  affe£t  himfelf  im- 
mediately and  dire3:ly,  a  wife  man  endeavours, 
&om  the  beginning,  to  anticipate  and  to  enjoy 
before-hand,  that  tranquillity  which  he  forefees 
the  courfe  of  a  few  months,  or  a  few  years,  will 
certainly  reftore  to  him  in  the  end. 

In  the  misfortunes  for  which  the  nature 
of  things  admits,  or  feems  to  admit.  Of  a 
remedy,  'but  in  which  the  means  of  apply- 
ing that  remedy  are  not  within  the  reach  of 
the  fufierer,  his  vain  and  fiiiitlefs  attempts  to 
reftore  himfelf  to  his  former  fituation,  his' 
continual  anxiety  for  their  iucceis,  his  repeated 
diiappointments  upon  their  mifcarriage,  are  what 
chiefly  hinder  him  from  refuming  his  natural 
tranquillity,  and  frequently  render  miierable, 
during  the  whole  of  his  life,  a  man  to  whom  a 
greater  misfortune,  but  which  plainly  admitted 
of  no  remedy,  would  not  have  given  a  fort- 
night's  difturbance.  In  the  fall  from  royal 
favour  to  diigrace,  from  power  to  infignificancy,  - 
from  riches  to  poverty,  from  liberty  to  confine- 
ment, from  ftrong  health  to  fome  lingering, 
chronical,  and  perhaps  incurable  difeafe,  the 
man  who  ftruggles  the  leaft,  who  moft  eafily 
ftqd  readily  acquiefces  in  the  fortune  which  has 
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PART  fallen  to  him,  very  foon  recovers  his  ufiial  and 
™*  natural  tranquillity,  and  iurveys  the  rood  dif' 
agreeable  circumftances  of  his  actual  fituation 
in  the  fame  light,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  much  lefi 
unfavourable  light,  than  that  in  which  the  mdl 
indifferent  fpe^tator  is  diipofed  to  furvey  thenu 
Faction,  intrigue,  and  cabal,  difturb  the  quiet 
of  the  unfortunate  (latefinan.  Extravagant  pro- 
jects, vifions  of  gold  mines,  interrupt  the  rqK>fe 
of  the  ruined  bankrupt.  The  prifoner,  who  is 
continually  plotting  to  efcape  from  his  confine- 
ment,  cannot  enjoy  that  carelefi  fecurily  which 
even  a  priibn  can  afford  him.  The  medicines 
of  the  phyfician  are  i^n  the  greateft  torment 
of  the  incurable  patient.  The  monk  ^o,  in 
order  to  cmnfort  Joanna  i)£  Caftiie,  upon  the 
death  of  her  hufband  Philip,  tdd  her  of  a  King, 
who,  fourteen  years  after  his  deceafe,  had  been 
reftored  to  life  again,  by  the  prayers  of  his 
afflicted  queen,  was  not  likdy,  by  his  legendary 
tale,  to  reftore  fedateneft  to  liie  diftempered 
mind  of  that  unhappy  Frinceis.  She  endea- 
voured to  repeat  the  fame  experiment  in  hopes 
of  the  iame  fuccefi ;  refiAed  for  a  long  time 
the  burial  of  her  hufband,  foon  after  raifed  his 
body  from  the  grave,  attended  it  almoft  con- 
ftantly  herielf,  and  watdbied,  with  all  the  impa- 
tient anxiety  of  frantic  expectation,  the  happy 
moment  when  her  wifhes  were  to  be  gratified 
by  the  revival  of  her  beloved  Philip  *• 

'*  See  Robertfon's  Charles  V.  voL  li.  pp.  14  and  ly  firA  edit 
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Our  fenfibility  to  the  feeHngs  of  others,  io  far  c  H  A  p. 
from  being  ineonfiftent  with  the  manhood  of  ^' 
felfKX>mmand,  is  the  very  principle  upon  which 
that  manhood  is  founded.  The  very  fame  prin- 
ciple or  inftin€t  which,  in  the  misfortune  of  our 
neighbour,  prompts  us  to  compaffionate  his  ibr^ 
row;  in  our  own  misfortune,  prompts  us  to 
reftrain  the  abje61:  and  miferable  lamentations 
of  our  own  forrow.  The  fame  principle  or 
inftinft  which,  in  his  proQ)erity  and  fuccefs, 
prompts  us  to  congratulate  his  joy;  in  our 
own  profperity  and  fuccefe,  prompts  us  to 
reftrain  the  levity  and  intemperance  of  our  own 
joy.  In  both  cafes,  the  propriety  of  our  own 
fentiments  and  feelings  feems  to  be  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  vivacity  and  force  with  which 
we  enter  into  and  conceive  his  fentiments  and 
feelings. 

The  man  of  the  moft  perfe6t  virtue,  the  man 
whom  we  naturally  love  and  revere  the  moil,  is 
he  who  joins,  to  the  moft  perfeft  command  of 
his  own  original  and  felfilh  feelings,  the  moft 
exquifite  feniibility  both  to  the  original  and 
fympathetic  feelings  of  others.  The  man  who, 
to  all  the  foil,  the  amiable,  and  the  gentle  vir- 
tues, joins  all  the  great,  the  awful,  and  the 
refped;able,  muft  furely  be  the  natural  and 
proper  object  of  our  higheft  love  and  admira- 
tion. 

The  perfon  beft  fitted  by  nature  for  acquiring 
the  former  of  thofe  two  fets  of  virtues,  is  like- 
wife  neceflarily  beft  fitted  for  acquiring  the  lat* 
ter.    Tlie  man  who  feels  the  moft  for  the  jpys 
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PART  and  forrows  of  others,  is  bell  fitted  for  acquiring 
^*   ^  the  moft  complete  control  of  his  own  joys  and 
ibrrows.    The  man  of  the  mod  exquilite  huina* 
nity,  is  naturally  the  moil^capable  of  acquiring 
the  higheil  degree  of  felf-command.     He  may 
iioty  however,  always  have  acquired  it ;  and  it 
very  frequently  happens  that  he  has  not.     He 
may  have  lived  too  much  in  eafe  and  tranquil- 
lity.    He  may  have  never  been  expofed  to  the 
violence  of  faction,  or  to  t}ie  hardihips   and 
hazards  of  war.     He  may  have  never  expe- 
rienced the  infolence  of  his  fuperiors,  the  jea- 
lous and  malignant  envy  of  his  equals,  or  the 
pilfering  injuftice  of  his  inferiors.     When,  in  an 
advanced  age,  fome  accidental  change  of  for^ 
tune  expofes  him  to  all  thefe,  they  all  make  too 
great  an  impreffion  upon  him.     He  has  the  dif- 
poiition  which  fits  him  for  acquiring  the  moil 
perfect  felf-command ;  but  he  has  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it.     Exercife  and 
pra6tice  have  been  wanting ;  and  without  thefe 
no  habit    can    ever    be  tolerably  eilablifhed. 
Hardihips,  dangers,  ii\juries,  misfortunes,  are 
the  only  maflers  under  whom  we  can  learn  the 
exercife  of  this  virtue.     But  thefe  are  all  maf^ 
ters  to  whom  nobody  willingly  puts  himfelf  to 
fchool. 

The  fituations  in  which  the  gentle  virtue  of 
humanity  can  be  mofl  happily  cultivated,  are 
by  no  means  the  fame  with  thofe  which  are  befl 
fitted  for  forming  the  auilere  virtue  of  felf-com« 
mand.  The  man  who  is  himfelf  at  eaie  can 
befl  attend  to  the  diflrefs  of  others.    The  man 

who 
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iclio  is  himfelf  expofed  to  hardfhips  is  moft  chap. 
immedia,<tely  called  upon  to  attend  to,  and  to  ^ 
control  his  o>vn  feelings.  In  the  mild  funlhine 
of  undiilurbed  tranquillity,  in  tlie  calm  retire* 
ment  of  undiffipated  and  philofophical  leifure^ 
the  foil  virtue  of  humanity  flourifhes  the  moft^ 
and  is  capable  of  the  higheil  improvement* 
But,  in  fuch  fituations,  the  greateft  and  nobleft 
exertions  of  felf-command  have  little  exercife.* 
Under  the  boifterous  and  llormy  iky  of  war  and 
fadtion,  of  public  tumult  and  confufioD,  the 
fturdy  feverity  of  felf-command  profpers  the 
moil,  and  can  be  the  moil  fuccefsiully  culti- 
vated. But,  in  fuch  iituations,  the  ilrongei^ 
fuggeilions  of  humanity  muft  frequently  be 
ftiiled  or  negle£led;  and  every  fuch  negle£l 
neceflarily  tends  to  weaken  the  principle  of 
humanity*  As  it  may  frequently  be  the  duty 
of  a  foldier  not  to  take,  fo  it  may  fometimes  be 
his  duty  not  to  give  quarter  j  and  the  humanity 
of  the  man  who  has  been  feveral  times  under 
the  neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  this  diiagreeable 
duty,  can  fcarce  fail  to  fuifer  a  coniiderable 
diminution.  For  his  own  eafe,  he  is  too  apt  to 
learn  to  make  light  of  the  misfortunes  which  he 
is  fo  often  under  the  neceifity  of  occaiioning ; 
and  the  iituations  which  call  forth  the  nobleil 
exertions  of  felf-command,  by  impoiing  the 
neceifity  of  violating  fometimes  the  property, 
and  ibmetimes  the  life  of  our  neighbour^  always 
tend  to,  diminiih,  and  too  oilen  to  extinguifh 
altogether,  that  facred  regard  to  both,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  juftice  and  humanity.    It  in 
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PART  upon  this  account,  that  we  lb  frequently  find  lA 
^  the  World  men  of  great  humanity  who  have 
little  felf-command,  but  who  are  indolent  and 
irreiblute)  and  eafily  diiheartened,  either  by  di^ 
iculty  or  danger,  from  the  moft  honourabto 
purfuits )  and,  on  the  contrary,  men  of  the  moft 
peifeA  felf-command,  whom  no  cUfficulty  can 
difcourage,  no  danger  appal,  and  who  are  at 
all  timet  ready  for  the  moft  daring  and  defye^ 
mte  enterprifes,  but  who,  at  the  lame  time,  ft«m 
to  be  hardened  agaanft  all  fenfe  eith»  of  jaftice 
mr  humanity. 

In  folitude,  we  are  apt  to  fed  too  ftrongiy 
whatever  relates  to  ouifelves :  we  are  apt  to 
over-rate  the  good  offices  we  may  have  done, 
and  the  injuries  we  may  have  fiiffered :  we  are 
apt  to  be  too  much  elated  by  our  own  good^ 
and  too  much  dge&ed  by  our  own  bad  fortune* 
The  converfation  of  a  friend  brings  us  to  a  bet- 
t^Ty  that  of  a  ftranger  to  a  ftiU  better  temper. 
The  man  within  the  breaft,  the  abftraS;  and 
ideal  ipe^tator  of  our  ibntiments  and  oondu^ 
requires  often  to  be  awakened  and  put  in  mind 
of  his  duty,  by  the  prefence  of  the  real  ^pe£ta- 
tor :  and  it  is  always  from  that  ipe^uitor,  from 
whom  we  can  expeft  the  leaft  fympathy  and 
indulgence,  that  we  are  likdy  to  learn  the  moft 
complete  lefibn  of  felf-command. 

Are  you  in  adverfity  f  Do  not  mourn  in  th^ 
darknefs  of  folitude,  do  not  regulate  your  tx^ 
row  according  to  the  indulgent  iympathy  of 
your  intimate  friends ;  retiltm,  as  fixm  as  poffi« 
Ue,  to  the  day-light  i^  the  world  and  <^ibdie^«. 


live  with  lElr^Bgers,  with  thole  who  Itnow  bo*  o  R  a  p; 
things  or  care  qothing  about  your  misfortune  i  ^  j"^ 
do  not  even  fliun  the  company  of  enemies }  but 
give  yourfelf  the  pleafure  of  mortifying  their 
malignant  joy^  by  making  them  feel  how  little 
you  are  afib^ed  by  your  calamity^  i^id  how 
much  you  are  above  it. 

Are  you  in  proQ>erity  ?  Do  not  confine  the 
enjoyment  of  your  good  fortune  to  your  own 
hou&9  to  the  company  of  your  own  friends^ 
perhaps  of  your  flatterers^  of  thofe  who  build 
upon  ypur  fortune  the  hopes  of  mending  their 
own;  frequent  thofe  who  are  independent  of 
you,  who'can  value  you  only  for  your  character 
and  conduct,  and  not  for  your  fortune.  Neithc^r 
iieek  nor  {hun^  neither  intrude  yourfelf  into  nor 
run  away  from  the  fociety  of  thpie  who  were 
once  your  fuperiorS)  and  who  may  be  hurt  at 
finding  you  their  equals  or,  perhaps,  even  their 
fuperior.  The  impertinence  of  their  pride  mayi 
perhaps,  render  their  company  too  difagreeable  i 
but  if  it  fliould  not,  be  aflured  that  it  is  the  h^ 
company  ydu  can  pebbly  keep ;  and  if,  by  the 
iimplicity  of  your  unafiUming  demeanour,  you 
ean  gain  their  favour  and  kindnei^^  you  may  reft 
latisfied  that  you  are  modeil  enough,  and  that 
your  head  has  been  in  no  refpe6l  turned  by  you? 
good  fcHtune. 

The  propriety  of  our  moral  fentiments  is  never 
fb  apt  to  be  corrupted,  as  when  the  indulgent 
and  partial  fpeS:ator  is  at  hand,  while  the  in<r 
difierent  and  impartial  one  is  at  a  great  diff 
tance. 
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PART  Of  the  condu£t  of  one  independent  nation 
Z\_^  ,  towards  another,  neutral  nations  are  the  only 
indifferent  and  impartial  fpe£lators.  But  they 
are  placed  at  fo  great  a  diftance  that  they  are 
almofl  quite  out  of  fight  When  two  nations 
are  at  variance,  the  citizen  of  each  pays  little 
regard  to  the  fentiments  which  foreign  nations 
may  entertain  concerning  his  condu6l.  His 
whole  ambition  is  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
his  own  fellow-citizens;  and  as  they  are  all 
animated  by  the  fame  hoftile  pafiions  which 
animate  himfelf,  he. can  never  pleafe  them  fo 
much  as  by  enraging  and  offending  their  ene- 
mies.  The  partial  ipe6tator  is  at  hand :  the 
impartial  one  at  a  great  diflance.  In  war  and 
negotiation,  therefore,  the  laws  of  juftice  are 
very  feldom  obferved.  Truth  and  fair  dealing 
are  almoft  totally  difregafded.  Treaties  are 
violated ;  and  the  violation,  if  (b'me  advantage 
is  gained  by  it,  flieds  fcarce  any  difhonour  upon 
the  violator.  The  ambaffador  who  dupes  the 
minifter  of  a  foreign  nation,  is  admired  and 
applauded.  The  juil  man  who  difiiains  either 
to  take  or  to  give  any  advantage,  but  who  would 
think  it  lefs  difhonourable  to  ^ve  than  to  take 
one ;  the  man  who,  in  all  private  tranfa6tions, 
would  be  the  moil  beloved  and  the  mod 
eileemed;  in  thofe  public  trania^ions  is  re-, 
garded  as  a  fool  and  an  ideot,  who  does  not 
underftand  his  bufinefs;  and  he  incurs  always 
the  contempt,  and  fometimes  even  the  detefta- 
tion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  war,  not  only 
what  are  called  the  laws  of  nations,  are  fre- 
quently 
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quently  violated^  without  bringing  (among  his  c  H  A  P. 
own  fellow-citizens,  whofe  judgments  he  only  ^  ^^ 
regards)  any  confiderable  diflionour  upon  the 
violator;  but  thofe  laws  themfelves  are,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  laid  down  with  very  little 
regard  to  the  plaineil  and  moil  obvious  rules  of 
juflice.  That  the  innocent,  though  they  may 
have  fome  connexion  or  dependency  upon  the 
guilty  (which,  perhaps,  they  themfelves  cannot 
help),  ihould  not,  upon  that  account,  fiiffer  or 
be  punilhed  for  the  guilty,  is  one  of  the  plainefi: 
and  moil  obvious  rules  of  juftice.  In  the  mod 
unjuft  war,  however,  it  is  commonly  the  fove- 
reign  or  the  rulers  only  who  are  guilty.  The 
fubjefts  are  almoil  always  perfeftly  innocent. 
Whenever  it  fuits  the  conveniency  of  a  public 
enemy,  however,  the  goods  of  the  peaceable 
citizens  are  feized  both  at  land  and  at  fea; 
their  lands  are  laid  wafte,  their  houfes  are  burnt, 
and  they  themfelves,  if  they  prefume  to  make 
any  refiftance,  are  mmdered  or  led  into  cap- 
tivity ;  and  all  this  in  the  moft  perfefl:  confor- 
mity to  what  are  called  the  laws  of  nations. 

The  animofity  of  hoftile  fa6i:ions,  whether  civil 
or  ecclefiailical,  is  often  ilill  more  furious  than 
that  of  hoftile  nations ;  and  their  condu6t  to- 
wards  one  another  is  often  ftill  more  atrocious. 
What  may  be  called  the  law^  of  faftion  have 
often  been  laid  down  by  grave  authors  with 
ftill  lefs  regard  to  the  rules  of  juftice  than  what 
are  called  the  laws  of  nations.  The  moft  fero- 
cious patriot  never  ftated  it  as  a  ferious  queftion. 
Whether  faith  ought  to  be  kept  with  public 
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PART  enemies  ?  -*>-  Whether  faith  ought  to  be  kept 
^  ,  with  rebels?  Whether  faith  ought  to  be  kept 
with  heretics?  are  queilions  which  hav6  be^i 
often  furioufly  agitated  by  celebrated  doAora 
both  civil  and  ecclefiailicaL  It  is  needleis  to 
oblerve,  I  prefume,  that  both  rebels  and  heretics 
are  thofe  unlucky  pedbns,  who,  when  things 
have  come  to  a  certain  degree  of  violence,  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  of  the  weaker  party.  In 
a  nation  diftra6ted  by  fadlion,  there  are,  no 
doubt,  always  a  few,  though  commonly  but  a 
very  few,  who  preferve  their  judgment  un* 
tainted  by  the  general  contagion.  They  feldom 
amount  to  more  than,  here  and  there,  a  ibUtary 
individual,  without  any  influence,  exduded^ 
by  his  own  candour^  from  the  confidence  <^ 
either  party,  and  who,  though  he  may  be  one 
of  the  wi&ft,  is  neceflarily,  upon  f^t  very 
account,  one  of  the  mofl  inflgnificant  men  in  the 
jbciety.  All  fuch  people  are  held  in  contempt 
i^d  derifion,  frequently  in  deteftation^  by  the 
furious  zealots  of*  both  parties.  A  true  party* 
man  hates  and  defpifbs  candour;  and,  in  rea« 
lity,  there  is  no  vice  which  could  £>  effeSually 
difqualify  him  for  the  trade  of  a  party-man  as 
that  fingle  virtue.  The  real,  revered,  and  im^ 
partial  ipe€tator,  therefore,  is,  upon  no  occafion, 
lit  a  greater  diflance  than  amidil  the  vicdence 
and  rage  of  contending  parties.  To  them,  it 
may  be  laid,  that  fuch  a  1^>e6tator  fcarce  exifta 
any  where  in  the  univerfe.  Even  to  the  great 
Judge  of  the  univerfe,  they  impute  all  their 
own  prejudices,  and  often  view  that  Divine 

Being 
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Being  as  animated  by  all  their  own  vindi^me  c  h  a  t: 
and  implacable  paflions.    Of  all  the  corrapters  ^  ^^ 
of  moral  fentiments,  therefore^  fa&ion  and  &na» 
ticifm  have  always  been  by  far  the  greateft. 

Concerning  the  fubjed;  of  felf-command,  I  iball 
only  obferve  fiirther,  that  our  admiration  foir 
the  man  who,  under  the  heavieft  and  moft 
unexpe&ed  misfortunes,  continues  to  behave 
with  fortitude  and  firmnefs,  always  fuppofes  that 
his  fenfibihty  to  thofe  misfortunes  is  very  great, 
and  fuch  as  it  requires  a  very  great  effort  to 
conquer  or  command.  The  man  who  was  alto- 
gether infenfible  to  bodily  pain,  could  deferve 
no  applaufe  from  enduring  the  torture  with  the 
moft  perfe^  patience  and  equanimity.  The 
man  who  had  been  created  without  the  natural 
fear  of  death,  could  claim  no  merit  from  pr^ 
ferving  his  coolnefs  and  prefence  of  mind  in 
the  midft  of  the  moft  dreadfiil  dangers*  It  is 
one  of  the  extravagancies  of  Seneca,  that  th^ 
Stoical  wife  man  was,  in  this  relpedfc,  fuperi<^ 
even  to  a  God ;  that  the  fecurity  of  the  God 
was  altogether  the  benefit  of  nature,  which  had 
exempted  him  from  fuffering;  but  that  the 
iecurity  of  the  wife  man  was  his  own  benefit, 
and  derived  altogether  from  bimfelf  and  fr<m 
his  own  exertions. 

The  fenfibility  of  ibme  inen»  however^  to 
finne  of  the  objects  which  immediately  affeft 
themfelves,  is  fometimes  fo  ftrong  as  to  render 
all  felf^command  impoflible»  No  fenfe  of  honour 
can  control  the  fears  of  ibt  man  who  is  weak 
enough  to  faint,  or  to  fall  into  convulfions,  upon 
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PART  the  approach  of  danger.  Whether  fuch  weak* 
™'  nefs  of  nerves,  as  it  has  been  called,  may  not, 
by  gradual  exercife  and  proper  difcipline,  admit 
of  fome  cure,  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful.  It 
feems  certain  that  it  ought  never  to  be  trufted 
or  employed. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Self-deceit^  and  of  tlie  Origin 
aiid  life  of  general  Rules. 

IN  order  to  pervert  the  rectitude  of  our  own 
judgments  concerning  the  propriety  of  our 
own  condu6l,  it  is  not  always  neceflary  that 
the  real  and  impartial  fpe^ator  ihould  be  at  a 
great  diflance.  When  he  is  at  hand,  when  he 
is  prefent,  the  violence  and  injuftice  of  our  own 
felfifli  paflions  are  fometimes  fufficient  to  induce 
the  man  within  the  bread  to  make  a  report  very 
different  from  what  the  real  circumitances  of 
the  cafe  are  capable  of  authorifing. 

There  are  two  different  occafions  upon  which 
we  examine  our  own  condudt,  and  endeavour 
to  view  it  in  the  light  in  which  the  impartial 
ipeStator  would  view  it:  firft,  when  we  are 
about  to  aft ;  and  fecondly,  after  we  have  a&ed. 
Our  views  are  apt  to  be  very  partial  in  both 
cafes ;  but  they  are  apt  to  be  moil  partial  when 
it  is  of  moil  importance  that  they  fhould  be 
otherwife. 

^Mien 
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-  When  we  are  about  to  aft,  the  eagemefs  of  c  H  A  P^ 
palfion  will  feldom  allow  us  to  confider  what.  J^ 
we*are  doing,  with  the  candour  of  an  indifferent 
perfon.  The  violent  emotions  which  at  that 
time  agitate  us,  difcolour  our  views  of  things, 
even  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  place  our- 
felves  in  the  fituation  of  another,  and  to  regard 
the  objefts  that  inter  eft  us  in  the  light  in  which 
they  will  naturally  appear  to  him.  The  fury, 
of  our  own  paffions  conftantly  calls  us  back  to> 
our  own  place,  where  every  thing  appears  magn 
nified  and  mifreprefented  by  felf-love.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  thole  objects  would  appear  to 
another,  of  the  view  which  he  would  take  of 
them,  we  can  obtain,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  but  inftaii- 
taneous  glimpfes,  which  vanifli  in  a  moment, 
and  which,  even  while  they  laft,  are  not  alto- 
gether juft.  We  cannot  even  for  that  moment 
diveft  ourfelves  entirely  of  the  heat  and  keen- 
nefs  with  which  our  peculiar  fituation  infpires 
us,  nor  confider  what  we  are  about  to  do  with 
the  complete  impartiality  of  an  equitable  judge. 
Tiie  paifions,  upon  this«  account,  as  Father  Male- 
branche  fays,  all  juftify  themfelves,  and  feem 
realbnable  and  proportioned  to  thmi  objedts,- 
as  long  as  we  continue  to  feel  them* 

When  the  action  is  over,  indeed,  and  the 
paffions  which  prompted  it  have  fubfided,  we 
can  enter  more  coolly  into  the  fentiments  of 
the  indifierent  ^e£tator.  What  before  interefted 
us  is  now  become  alnloft  as  indifferent  to  us  as 
it  always  was  to  him,  and  we  can  now  examine 
our  own  conduft;  with  his  candour  and  impar- 

I  tiality. 
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PART  tiality.  lliemanoft(Mbys«noloiif(^ligittted 
^^  bj  the  fiuiie  paffions  which  diftniiftod  the  mao 
of  yefterdfijr :  and  when  the  paroa;yfin  of  eino« 
tson,  in  the  fiune  n»tmer  as  when  the  paroxjim 
of  diftrefi^  is  fairly  over,  we.  can  identify  our- 
felvea^  aa  it  were,  with  the  ideal  nuin  withiii 
the  breaft,  aads^  ^  our  own  character,  view,  t» 
in  the  one  ca&,  our  own  fituation,  io  in  the 
other,  our  own  conduft,  with  the  fevere  eyes 
of  the  moft  impartial  fpefitaton  But  our  judg* 
ments  now  are  often  of  little  importance  in 
eomparifon  of  what  they  were  before ;  and  caa 
frequently  produce  nothing  but  vain  regret  and 
ilnavailing  repentance ;  without  always  lecuring 
u&  .flxMn  the  like  errors  in  time  to  come.  It 
10  feldom,  however,  that  they  are  quite  candid 
ev^i  in  this  cafe.  The  opinion  which  we  enters 
tain  of  our  own  character  depends  entirely  oa 
our  judgment  concerning  our  paft '  condu^ 
It  16  ib  difkgreeable  to  think  ill  of  our&lveiy 
tiiat  we  often  purpofely  turn  away  our  view 
ftom  thofe  circumftances  whidb  might  render 
that  judgment  unfavourable.  H0  is  a  bold 
fhrgeon,  they  iay,  whofe  hand  doe»  not  tremUb 
when  he  performs  an  operation  upon  hia  own 
perfon ;  and  he  is  oftion  equally  bold  who  doas 
not  hefitat^  to  pull  off  the  myfterious  veil  of 
ielf-delufion,  which  covers  from  his  view  tbe 
deformities  of  his  own  condu6fc.  Rather  than 
lee  our  own  behaviour  under  £0  di&greeable  an 
aQieS;,  we  too  often,  Iboliflily  and  weakly,  en- 
deavour to  exafperate  anew  thofe  unjuft  jxiffiona 
which  had  formeriy  milled  us;  we  endeavoBr 

by 
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by  artifice  to  awaken  6ur  old  hatreds,  and  irri<*  6  HA  A 
tate  afrefh  our  almoft  forgotten  refentments : 
we  even  exert  ourfelves  for  this  miierable  pur^ 
pofey  and  thus  perfevere  in  injuftice,  mereljr 
becaufe  we  once  were  unjuft,  and  becaulb  we 
iare  afhamed  and  afraid  to  fee  that  we  werd  fb. 

So  partial  are  the  views  of  mankind  with 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  their  own  condu3;, 
both  at  the  time  (^  a6tion  and  after  it ;  and  fo 
difficult  is  it  for  them  to  view  it  in  the  light  in 
which  any  indifferent  ipeSlator  would  confidef 
it.  But  if  it  was  by  a  peculiar  ikculty,  &ch 
tts  the  moral  fenfe  is  fuppofed  to  be,  that  they 
judged  of  their  own  conduS:,  if  they  were 
endued  with  a  particular  power  of  perception, 
which  diftinguiflied  the  beauty  or  deformity  of 
paffions  and  afieAions;  as  their  own  paffiona 
would  be  more  immediately  expofed  to  the  view 
of  this  faculty,  it  would  jx^dge  with  more  adcu« 
racy  concerning  them,  than  concerning  thofb 
of  other  men,  of  whic^  it  had  only  a  more  diftant 
ppo^eft/ 

llus  feH*deceit,  this  fatal  weaknefi  of  man<^ 
kind,  is  the  ibifrce  of  half  the  ^forders  of  humati 
life.  If  we  law  ourfelves  in  the  light  in  which 
others  fe^  us,  or  in  which  they  would  fee  utf 
if  they  knew  all,  a  reformation  would  generally 
be  unavcndable.  We  could  not  otherwife  endure 
the  fight. 

Nature,  however,  has  not  left  this  weaknefi, 
which  is  of  ib  much  importance,  altogether 
without  a  remedy;  nor  has  fhe  abandoned  us 
entirely  to  the  delnfions  of  f^Jove.    Our  con« 

tinual 
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PART  tinual  obfervations  upon  the  condu6t  of  othersy 
^^  infenfibly  lead  us  to  form  to  ourfelves  certain 
general  rules  concerning  what  is  fit  and  proper 
either  to  be  done  or .  to  be  avoided.  Some  of 
their  a6tions  fliock  all  our  natural  fentiments. 
We  hear  every  body  about  us  exprefs  the  like 
deteftation  againft  them.  This  ftill  further 
confirms,  and  even  exafperates  our  natural 
fenfe  of  their  deformity.  It  fatisfies  us  that  we 
view  them  in  the  proper  light,  when  we  fee 
other  people  view  them  in  the  fame  light.  We 
refolve  never  to  be  guilty  of  the  like,  nor  ever, 
upon  any  account,  to  render  ourfelves  in  this 
manner  the  obje6ls  of  univerfal  difapprobation. 
We  thus  naturally  lay  down  to  omfelves  a 
general  rule,  that  all  fuch  a6lions  are  to  be 
avoided,  as  tending  to  render  us  odious,  con- 
temptible, or  puniihable,  the  objects  of  all  thofe 
fentiments  for  which  we  have  the  greateft  dread 
and  averfion.  Other  adlions,  on  the  contrary, 
call  forth  our  approbation,  and  we  hear  every 
body  around  us  exprefs  the  fame  favourable 
opinion  concerning  them.  Every  body  is  eager 
to  honour  and  reward  them.  They  excite  all 
thofe  fentiments  for  which  we  have  by  nature 
the  ftrongeft  defire;  the  love,  the  gratitude, 
the  admiration  of  mankind.  We  become  am- 
bitious of  performing  the  like ;  and  thus  natu- 
rally lay  down  to  ourfelves  a  rule  of  another 
kind,  that  every  opportunity  of  adiing  in  this 
manner  is  carefully  to  be  fought  after. 

It  is  thus  that  the  general  rules  of  morality 
are  .  formed.      They    are   ultimately  founded 

upon 
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upon  experience  of  what,  in  particular  inftances,  c  H  A  Fr 
our  moral  faculties,  our  natural  fenfe  of  merit  ,  ^^• 
and  propriety,  approve,  or  difapprove  of.  ,We 
do  not  originally  approve  or  condemn  particular 
actions ;  becaufe,  upon  examination,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  agreeable  ^  or  inconfiilent  with  a  cer^ 
tain  general  rule*  The  general  rule,  on  the 
contrary,  is  formed,  by  finding  from  experience, 
that  all  a3;io:ns  of  a  certain  kind,  or  circumllanced 
in  a  certain  manner,  are  approved  or  diiapproved 
of.  To  the  man  who  firft  faw  an  inhuman 
murder,  committed  from  avarice,  envy,  or  un- 
jufl  refentment,  and  upon  one  too  that  loved 
and  truiled  the  murderer,  who  beheld  the  lad 
agonies  of  the  dying  perfon,  who  heard  him, 
with  his  expiring  breath,  complain  more  of  the 
perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  his  falfe  friend,  than 
of  the  violence  which  had  been  done  to  him, 
there  could  be  no  occafion,  in  order  to  conceive 
how  horrible  fuch  an  a6lion  was,  that  he  fhould 
refle6l,  that  one  of  the  moil  facred  rules  of  con- 
duct was  what  prohibited  the  taking  away  the 
life  of  an  innocent  perfon,  that  this  was  a  plain 
violation  of  that  rule,  and  confequently  a 'very 
blamable  action.  His  detellation  of  this  crime, 
it  is  evident,  would  arife  inftantaneoufly  and 
antecedent  to  his  having  formed  to  himfeif  any 
fuch  ^general  rule.  The  general  rule,  on  the 
contrary,  which  he  might  afterwards  form, 
would  be  founded  upon  the  deteftation  which 
he  felt  neceffarily  arife  in  his  own  breaft,  at  the 
thought  of  this,  and  every  other  particular 
adlion  of  the  fame  kind. 

When 


When  we  read  in  hiftory  or  romance,  the 
account  of  actions  either  of  generofity  or  of 
baienefi,  the  admiration  which  we  conceive  fixr 
the  one,  and  the  contempt  which  we  feel  for  the 
other,  neither  of  them  arife  from  receding  that 
there  are  certain  general  rules  which  declare 
all  actions  of  the  one  kind  admirable,  and  all 
a<&ions  of  the  other  contemptible.  Thofe  gene- 
ral rules,  on  the  contrary,  are  all  fomked  from 
the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  eSeRs  which 
anions  of  all  difTerent  kinds  naturally  produce 
uponns^ 

An  amiable  a^ion,  a  reQ>edable  aftion,  an 
horrid  adiion,  are  all  ci  them  actions  which 
naturally  excite  for  the  perfon  who  perforois 
them,  the  love,  the  reQ>e£t,  or  the  horrw  of  the 
^pe6tator.  The  general  rules  which  determine 
what  anions  are,  and  what  are  not,  the  objeds 
oif  each  of  thofe  fentiments,  can  be  formed  no 
other  way  than  by  obferving  what  a£tkms  ac^- 
tually  and  in  ia6l;  excite  them. 

When  thefe  general  rules,  indeed,  have  been 
formed,  when  they  are  univer&lly  acknowledged 
and  eftablilhed,  by  the  concurring  fentiments  of 
mankind,  we  frequently  appeal  to  them  as  to 
the  ftandards  of  judgement,  in  debating  con- 
cerning the  degree  of  praife  or  blame  that  is 
due  to  certain  a6lions  of  a  complicated  and 
dubious  nature.  They  are  upon  thefe  occafions 
commonly  cited  as  the  ultimate  foundations  of 
what  is  juft  and  unjuft  in  human  conduct ;  and 
this  circumftance  feems  to  have  mifled  feveral 
yery  eminent  authors,  to  draw  up  their  fyftem< 
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in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  they  had  ilippoied  that  the  chap* 
originid  judgments  of  mankind  with  regard  to  ^j^; 
right  and  wrong,  were  fonppd  like  the  decifions 
of  a  court  of  judicatory,  by  confidering  firft  the 
general  rule,  aqd  then,  fecondly^  whether  the 
particular  a^ipn  under  confideration  fell  pro* 
perly  withip  it?  comprphenfion, 

TTiofe  general  ruler  of  condu6t,  wheij  tliey 
have  bepn  fixed  in  our  mind  by  habitual  reflecf* 
tion,  are  of  gre^t  ufe  in  corre6i;ing  the  mifrepre-" 
fentati009  of  felf-love  poncerping"  what  is  fit  an4 
proper  to  be  done  in  pur  particular  fitua|i(m.  Xh0 
man  of  furious  r^fentment,  if  he  was  to  liilen  to 
the  di&ates  of  that  p^ii^on,  would  p^rhi^ps  regiard 
the  d^th  of  hu  enemy,  as  but  a  fm^  cpn^pen- 
jation  for  the  wroQg,  be  imagines,  he  has  rer 
ceived ;  which,  however,  rpay  be  no  piore  thai^ 
a  very  flight  provocation.  JBut  his  obfervations( 
upon  the  conduct  of  others,  h^ve  taught  him 
how  horrible  all  fuch  fangutnary  revenges  appear, 
Unlefi  bis  education  has  been  very  jBngular,  hq 
has  laid  it  down  to  himfelf  as  ^n  inviolable  rule, 
to  abftain  from  them  upon  all  pcc^^fipus.  Thif 
rule  preferves  its  authority  with  him,  and  ren- 
ders him  incapable  of  being  guilty  of  fuch  a 
violence.  Yet  the  fury  of  his  own  temper  may 
be  fuch,  that  had  this  been  the  firil  time  in 
whidi  he  confidered  fuch  an  a6tion,  he  would 
imdoubtedly  have  determined  it  to  be  quite  juil 
and  proper,  and  what  every  impartial  fp.e6lator 
would  approve  of.  But  that  reverence  for  the 
rule  which  paft  experience  has  impreifed  upon 
him,  checks  the  impi^uofiity  of  his  paiTion,  and 
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PART  helps  him  to  corre6t  the  too  partial  views  which 
^^^  felf-love  might  otherwife  fuggeft,  of  what  was 
proper  to  be  done  in  his  fituation.    If  he  fliouid 
allow  himfelf  to  be  fb  far  tranfported  by  paflion 
as  to  violate  this  rule,  yet,  even  in  this  cafe,  he 
cannot  throw  off  altogether  the  awe  and  re- 
Ipe^  with  which  he  ha?  been  accoftomed  to 
regard  it.    At  the  very  time  of  afting,  at  the 
moment  in  which  paffion  mounts  the  higheft, 
he  hefitates  aiid  trembles  at  the  thought  of 
what  he  is  about  to  do :  he  is  fecretly  coniciaus 
to  himfelf  that  he  is  breaking  through  tbofe 
meafures  of  condu6l  which,  in  all  his  cool  hours, 
he  had  relieved  never  to  infringe,  which  he  had 
never  ieen    infringed  by  others  without  the 
highefl  difapprobation,  and  of  which  the  infiinge- 
ment,  his  own  mind  forebodes,  muft  loon  render 
him  the  obje6t  of  the  fame  difagreeable  fenti- 
ments.    Before  he  can  take  the  laft  fatal  refolu- 
tion,  he  is  tormented  with  aU  the  agonies  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty;  he  is  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  violating  fo  facred  a  rale,  and  at  the 
fame  time  is  urged  and  goaded  on  by  the  fury  of 
his  defires  to  violate  it.     He  changes  his  pur- 
pofe  every  moment ;   fometimes  he  refolves  to 
adhere  to  his  principle,  and  not  indulge  a  paffion 
which  may  corrupt  the  remaining  part  of  his  li& 
with  the  horrors  of  ihame  and  repentance ;  and  a 
momentary  calm  takes  poflefiion  of  his  breaft, 
from  the   proipe£t   of  that  fecurity  and  tran- 
quillity which  he  will  enjoy  when  he  thus  deter- 
mines not  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  hazard  of  a 
contrary  conduct.    But  immediately  the  pafliiNi 
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roufes  anew,  and  with  frefli  fury  drives  him  on  chap, 
to  commit  what  he  had  the  inftant  before  re-  .  ^* 
folved  to  abftain  from.  Wearied  and  diftradied 
with  thofe  continual  irrefolutions,  he  at  lengthy 
from  a  fort  cf  defpair^  makes  the  lail  fatal  and 
irrecoverable  ftep ;  but  with  that  terror  and 
amazement  with  which  one  flying  from  an 
enemy^  throws  himfelf  over  a  precipice,  where 
he  is  fure  of  meeting  with  more  certain  de- 
ilruflion  than  from  any  thing  that  purfues  him 
(rom  behind.  Such  are  his  fentiments  even  at 
the  time  of  acting ;  though  he  is  then,  no  doubt. 
Ids  fenfible  of  the  impropriety  of  his  own  con- 
duct than  afterwards,  when  his  paffion  being 
gratified  and  paUed,  be  begins  to  view  what  he 
has  done  in  the  light  in  which  others  are  apt  to 
view  it ;  and  a^ually  feels,  what  he  had  only 
forefeen  very  imperfectly  before,  the  ftings  of 
remorfe  and  repentance  begin  to  agitate  and 
torment  him. 


'!        L 


CHAP.  V. 

<)f  &e  if^uence  and  authority  of  the  general 
Rules  of  MoraUty^  and  that  they  are  jufUy 
regarded  as  the  Laws  of  the  Deity. 

THE  regard  to  thole  general  rules  of  con-  chap. 
dud;,  is  what  is  properly  called  a  fenfe  of      V. 
duty,  a  principle  of  the  greateft  confequenoe  an 
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FART  human  life,  and  the  only  principle  by  which  the 
™*      bulk  of  mankind  are  capable  of  dire6fcing  their 
aflions.    Many  men  behave  very  decently,  and 
through  the  whole  <^  their  lives  avoid  any  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  blame,  who  yet»  perhaps, 
never  felt  the  fentiment  upon  the  prc^riety  of 
which  we  found  our  approbation  of  their  con-» 
du6t,  but  afted  merely  from  a  regard  to  what 
they  faw  were  the  eftabliihed  rules  of  behaviour. 
The  man  who  has  received  great  benefits  from 
another  peribn,  may,  by  the  natural  coldnefi  of 
his  temper^  feel  but  a  very  finall  degree  of  the 
fentiment  of  gratitude*     If  he  has  been  virtu- 
oufly  educated,   however,  he  will  often  have 
been  made  to  obferve  how  odious  tb(rfe  aftioni 
appear  which  denote  a  want  of  this  fentiment, 
and  how-amiable  the  contraiy.  Though  hisheart 
therefore  is  not  warmed  with  any  grateAd  a& 
fedfcion,  he  will  liiive  to  a£t  as  if  it  was,  and 
will  endeavour  to  pay  all  thofe  regards  and 
attentions  to  his  patron  which  the  Uvelieft  gra- 
titude could  fuggeft.     He  will  vifit  him  regu- 
larly; he  will  behave  to  him  relpedtfully  j  he 
will  never  talk  of  him  but  with  expreflions  of  the 
highefl  efteem,  and  of  the  many  obligations 
which  he  owes  to  him.     And  what  is  more,  he 
will   carefully  embrace   every    importunity  of 
making  a  proper  return  for  paft  fei^es.    He 
may  do  all  this  too  w^out  any  hypocrify^or 
blamable  diflimulation,  without  any  felfifli  inten- 
tion of  obtaining  new  favours,  and  without  aay 
deiign  of  impofing  either  upon  Ms  benefa6l;or  or 
the  public^    1^^  motive  of  his  actions  may  be 

BO 
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M  oSxet  than  a  revemnc^  for  the  eftablHhed  CRAP, 
rule  of  dinty^  a  ferious  aod  earaeft  defire  of  ^* 
adingy  in  eveiy  re^eft,  according  to  the  law  of 
gratitude*  A  wife,  in  the  fatne  manna:,  may 
fometimes  not  ftel  that  tender  regard  for  her 
hufband  which  is  fuitable  to  the  rdation  that 
fubfifts  between  them«    If  flie  has  been  virtu- 

9 

oufly  educated,  however,  (he  will  endeavour  to 
a£t  as  if  jQie  fdt  it,  to  be  careful,  officious,  faith- 
ful, and  fincere,  and  to  be  deficient  in  none  of 
thofe  attentions  which  the  fentiment  of  conjugal 
affe€tlon  could  have  prompted  her  to  perform. 
Such  a  fiiend,  and  fuch  a  wife,  are  neither  of 
them,  undoubtedly,  the  very  beft  of  their  kinds  j 
and  though  both  of  them  may  have  the  moid 
ferious  and,  eameft  deOre  to  fulfil  every  part  of 
their  duty,  yet  they  will  fail  in  many  nice  and 
delicate  regards,  they  will  mils  many  opportu- 
nities of  obliging,  whidi  they  could  never  have 
overlooked  if  they  had  pofleflbd  the  fentiment 
that  is  proper  to  their  fituation.  Hiough  not 
the  very  firft  of  their  kinds,  however,  they  are 
perhaps  the  fecond ;  and  if  the  regard  to  the 
general  rules  of  conduct  has  been  veiy  ftrongly 
kriprefled  upon  them,  neither  of  them  \Vill  fail 
in  any  very  eflential  part  of  their  duty.  None 
but  thoie  of  the  happieft  mould  are  capable  of 
fiiiting,  with  exa3:  juftnefs,  their  fentiments  and 
behaviour  to  the  fmalleil  difierence  of  fituation, 
and  of  afting  upon  all  occafions  with  the  moil 
delicate  and  accurate  propriety.  The  coarle 
day  of  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  formed, 
calinot    be  wrought   up    to   fuch   perfection. 
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PART  There  is  fcarce  any  man,  however,  who  by 
,  ^'  difcipline,  education,  and  example,  may  not  be 
fo  imprefled  with  a  regard  to  general  rules,  as 
to  a6t  upon  almoft  every  occafion  with  tolerable 
decency,  and  through  the  whole  of  his  life  to 
avoid  any  confiderable  degree  of  blame. 

Without  this  facred  regard  to  general  rules, 
there  is  no  man  whofe  condu£t  can  be  much 
depended  upon.  It  is  this  which  conilitutes  the 
mod  eflential  difference  between  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple and  honour  and  a  worthlefs  fellow.  The 
one  adheres,  on  all  occafions,  fteadily  and  refb- 
lutely  to  his  maxims,  and  preferves  through  the 
whole  of  his  life  one  even  tenour  of  condud. 
The  other,  a£ts  varioufly  and  accidentally,  as 
humour,  inclination,  or  intereft  chance  to.be 
uppermoft.  Nay,  fuch  ai'e  the  inequalities  of 
humour  to  which  all  men  are  fubjeS:,  that  with- 
out this  principle,  the  man  who^  in  all  his  cool 
hours,  had  the  moil  delicate  fenfibility  to  the 
propriety  of  condudl,  might  often  be  led  to  aft 
abfurdly  upon  the  moil  frivolous  occafions,  and 
when  it  was  fcarce  poffible  to  affign  any  ferious 
motive  for  his  behaving  in  this  manner.  Your 
friend  makes  you  a  vifit  when  you  happen  to  be 
in  a  humqur  which  makes  it  difagreeable  to  re- 
ceive him :  in  your  prefent  mood  his  civility  is 
very  apt  to  appear  an  impertinent  intrufion ;  and 
if  you  were  to  give  way  to  the  views  of  things 
which  at  this  time  occur,  though  civil  in  your 
temper,  you  would  behave  to  him  with  ccddneis 
and  contempt.  What  renders  you  incapable  of 
fuch  a  rudenefs,  is  nothing  but  a  regard  to  the 

general 
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general  rules  of  civility  and  hoQ>itality,  which  chap. 
prohibit  it.  That  habitual  reverence  which ,  ^\ 
your  former  experience  has  taught  you  for 
thefe,  enables  you  to  adt^  upon  all  fuch  occa- 
fions,  with  nearly  equal  propriety,  and  hindem 
thctfe  inequalities  of  temper,  to  which  all  men 
are  fubje€fc,  from  influencing  your  condu£fc  in 
any  very  fenfible  degree.  But  if  without  regard 
tp  thefe  general  rules,  even  the  duties  of  polite- 
nefi,  which  are  ib  eafily  obferved,  and  which 
one  can  icarce  have  any  ferious  motive  to 
violate,  would  yet  be  fp  frequently  violated, 
what  would  become  of  the  duties  of  juflice,  of 
truth,  of  chaftity,  of  fidelity,  which  it  is  often  fo 
difficult  to  obferve,  and  which  there  may  be  lb 
many  ftrong  motives  to  violate  ?  But  upon  the 
tolerable  obfervance  of  thefe  duties,  depends  the 
very  exiilence  of  human  Ibciety,  which  would 
crumble  intQ  nothing  if  mankind  were  not  gene- 
rally iinprefled  with  9,  rever^n^^e  for  thofe  im^ 
portant  rules  of  conduiSfc, 

This  reverietnce  is  iliU  further  enhanced  by  an 
opinion  which  is  firft  imprefled  by  nature,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  by  reafoning  and  philofo* 
phy,  that  thofe  import^t  rules  of  morality  are 
the  conunands  and  lawsi  of  the  Deity,  who  will 
finally  reward  the  obedient  and  punifli  the  tranf-> 
grefibrs  of  their  duty« 

This  opinion  or  apprehenfion,  I  fay,  feems  firft 
to  be  imprefled  by  nature.  Men  are  naturally 
led  to  afcribe  to  thofe  myflerioua  beings,  what- 
ever  they  are,  which  happen,  in  any  country  to 
be  the  obje^s  of  religious  fear,  all  their  own 

T  4  fentimenta 
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t  A  ft  t  fentiments  and  paffions.  They  have  no  othw, 
rit-  they  can  conceive  no  other  to  afcribe  to  them. 
Thofe  unknown  intelligences  which  they  ima- 
gine but  fee  not,  muft  neceffarily  be  formed 
with  (bme  fort  of  refemblance  to  thofe  intelli- 
gence^ of  which  they  have  experiencfe.*  thirittg 
the  ignorance  and  darkneis  of  p^gan  (bperltition, 
mankind  feem  to  have  formed  the  ideas  of  their 
divinities  with  fb  little  delicacy,  that  they 
afcribed  to  them,  indifcriminately,  all  the  pail 
fions  of  human  nature,  thc^e  not  excepti^d  which 
do  the  lead  honour  to  our  i|)ecies,  futh  as  lull, 
hunger,  avarice,  envy,  revenge.  They  could 
Hot  fail,  therefore,  to  afcribe  to  thofe  beings,  f<* 
the  excellence  of  whofe  nature  they  ftill  con- 
ceived the  higheft  admiration,  thofe  fentiments 
and  qualities  which  are  the  great  ornaments  oi 
humanity,  and  which  feem  to  raife  it  to  a  refem- 
blance of  divine  perfection,  the  love  of  virtue 
and  beneficence,  and  the  abhorrence  of  Vice  and 
injuilice.  The  man  Who  was  injured,  called 
upon  Jupiter  to  be  witnefs  of  the  wrong  that  was 
done  to  him,  and  could  not  doubt,  but  that  di<- 
vine  being  would  behold  it  with  the  fame  Indig- 
nation which  would  animate  the  meaneft  of 
mankind,  who  looked  on  when  injuilice  was  com^ 
mitted.  The  man  who  did  th^  injury,  felt  him- 
felf  to  be  the  proper  objeft  6f  the  deteftation 
aqd  refentment  of  mankind ;  and  his  natural 
fears  led  him  to  impute  the  fkme  fentiments  to 
thofe  awful  beings,  whofe  prefence  he  could  not 
avoid,  and  whofe  power  he  could  not  refift 
Thefe  natural  hopes  and  fears,  and  fufj^icions, 

were 
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were  propagated  by  lympathy,  and  confirmed  CHAP, 
by  education;  and  the  gods  were  univerfeUy  ^' 
reprefented  and  believed  to  be  the  rewarders  of 
humanity  and  mercy,  said  the  avengers  of  per* 
fidy  and  injuftice.  And#thus  religion,  even  in 
its  rudeft  form,  gave  a  lan6iion  to  the  rules  of 
morality,  long  before  the  age  of  artificial  reafon* 
ing  and  philofophy.  That  the  terrors  of  religion 
fliould  thus  enforce  the  natural  fenfe  of  duty, 
was  of  too  much  importance  to  the  happineis  of 
mankind,  for  nature  to  leave  it  dependent  upon 
the  flownefs  and  uncertainty  of  philoibphical 
refearches. 

Thefe  refes^rches,  however,  when  they  came 
to  take  place,  confirmed  thofe  original  anticipa* 
tions  of  nature.  Upon  whatever  we  fuppofe 
that  our  moral  faculties  are  founded,  whether 
upon  a  certain  modification  of  reafon,  upon  an 
original  in(lin6t,  called  a  moral  fenfe,  or  upon 
fome  other  principle  of  our  nature,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  they  were  given  us  for  the  direc- 
tion of  our  condu^i  in  this  life.  They  carry 
along  with  them  the  moil  evident  badges  of  this 
authority,  which  denote  that  they  were  fet  up 
within  us  to  be  the  fupreme  arbiters  of  aU  our 
ad;ions,  to  fuperintend  all  our  fenfes,  pafiions, 
and  appetites,  and  to  judge  how  far  each  of  them 
tms  either  td  be  indulged  or  retrained.  Our 
moral  faculties  are  by  no  means,  as  fome  have 
pretended,  upon  a  level  in  this  refpedl  with  the 
oth^  faculties  and  appetites  of  our  nature,  en- 
dowed with  no  more  right  to  reftrain  thefe  lafl;^ 
than  thefe  laft  are  to  reftrain  thenu  «  No  other 

faculty 
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PART  facility  or  principle  of  action  judges  of  any  other* 
™*  Love  does  not  judge  of  refentment,  nor  refent* 
ment  of  love.  Thofe  two  paffions  may  be  op« 
polite  to  one  another,  bftt  cannot,  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  fidd  to  approve  or  difapprove  of  one 
another.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  thofe 
faculties  now  under  our  coniideration  to  judge, 
to  beftow  cenfure  or  applaufe  upon  all  the  other 
principles  of  our  nature.  They  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  fort  of  fenfes  of  which  thofe  prin- 
ciples are  the  objects.  Every  fenfe  is  fupreme 
over  its  own  obje6ts.  There  is  no  appeal  from 
the  eye  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  colours, 
nor  from  the  ear  with  regard  to  the  harmony  of 
founds,norfrom  the  tafte  with  regard  to  the  agree- 
ablenels  of  flavours.  Each  of  thofe  fenfes  judges 
in  the  laft  refort  of  its  own  objefts.  What- 
ever gratifies  the  tafte  is  fweet,  whatever  pleaies 
the  eye  is  beautiful,  whatever  fbothes  the  ear  is 
harmonious.  The  very  eifence  of  each  of  thofe 
qualities  confifts  in  its  being  fitted  to  pleafe  the 
fenfe  to  which  it  is  addrefled.  It  belongs  to  our 
moral  faculties,  in  the  fame  manner  to  determine 
when  the  eat  ought  to  be  fbothed,  when  the  eye 
ought  to  be  indulged,  when  the  tafte  ought  to 
be  gratified,  when  and  how  far  every  other  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature  ought  either  .to  be  indulged 
or  reftrained.  What  is  agreeable  to  our  moral 
faculties,  is  fit,  and  right,  and  proper  to  be 
done;  the  contrary  wrong,  unfit,  and  improper. 
The  fentiments  which  they  approve  of^  are  grace- 
ful and  becoming:  the  contrary,  ungraceful  and 
unbecoming.  The  very  words,  right,  wrong,  fit, 

improper. 
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inq^rc^r,  graceful,  unbecoming,   mean  only  chap. 
what  pleafes  or  difpleafes  thofe  faculties. 

Since  thefe,  therefore,  were  plainly  intended 
to  be  the  governing  principles  of  human  nature, 
the  rules  which  they  prefcribe  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  commands  and  laws  of  the  Deity,  promul- 
gated by  thofe  vicegerents  which  he  has  thus  fet 
up  within  us.  All  general  rules  are  commonly 
denominated  laws :  thus  the  general  rules  which 
bodies  obferve  in  the  communication  of  motion, 
are  called  the  laws  of  motion.  But  thofe  gene- 
ral rules  which  our  moral  faculties  obferve  in 
approving  or  condemning  whatever  fentiment  or 
action  is  fubjedted'to  their  examination^  may 
much  more  juftly  be  denominated  fuch.  They 
have  a  much  greater  refemblance  to  what  are 
properly  called  laws,  thofe  general  rules  which 
the  ibvereign  lays  down  to  direft  the  conduct  of 
his  fubje£ts.  Like  them  they  are  rules  to  dire6i; 
the  free  a£tions  of  men  :  they  are  prefcribed  moft 
furely  by  a  lawful  fuperior,  and  are  attended  too 
with  the  lan6tion  of  rewards  and  punifhments. 
Thofe  vicegerents  of  God  within  us,  never  fail 
to  punifli  the  violation  of  them,  by  the  torments 
of  inward  fhame,  and  felf-condemnation ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  always  reward  obedience  with 
tranquillity  of  mind,  with  contentment  and  felf- 
fatisfa6lion. 

There  are  innumerable  other  confiderations 
which  ferve  to  confirm  the  fame  concluiion. 
The  happinefs  of  mankind,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
rational  creatures,  feems  to  have  been  the  ori. 
giqal  purpofe  intended  by  the  author  of  nature, 

when 
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PART  when  he  brought  them  into  exiftence.  No  other 
22^  end  feems  worthy  of  that  fupreme  wifdom  and 
divine  benignity  which  we  neceflarily  afcribe  to 
him ;  and  this  opinion^  which  we  are  led  to  by 
the  abftra6t  c(mfideration  of  his  infinite  perfeo 
tions,  is  flill  more  confirmed  by  Uie  exunination 
of  the  works  of  nature,  which  feem  all  intended 
to  promote  happineis,   and  to  guard  againil 
mifery.     But  by  a^ing  according  to  the  diS^tes 
of  our  moral  faculties,  we  necefiarily  puriiie  the 
moil  effedual  means  for  promoting  the  hap{Hn^ 
of  maakind,  and  may  therefore  b€l  &id,  in  fome 
ienfe,  to  co-operate  with  the  Deity,  and  to  adr 
vance  as  far  as  in  our  power  the  plao  of  Provi* 
dehce.    By  a6iing  otherwayd,  otk  the  contraty, 
we  feem  to  obftru£t,  in  fome   meafure,  tlie 
fcheme  which  the  Author  of  nature  \k9B  dftab* 
liflied  for  the  happinefi  and  perfection  i^  the 
world,  and  to  declare  ourfelves,  if  I  may  fay  £o^ 
in  ibme  meafure  the  enemies  of  God.     Hence 
we  are  naturaUy  encouraged  to  hope  for  his  es* 
traordinary  favour  and  reward  in  the  (me  cafe, 
and  to' dread  his  vengeance  smd  punifhment  in 
the  other. 

There  are  befides  many  other  reaibns,  and 
many  other  natural  principles,  lyhich  all  tend  to 
confirm  and  inculcate  the  fame  falutary  do6ti:tne» 
If  we  confider  the  general  rules  by  which  ex* 
temal  pro^erity  and  adverfity  are  commonly 
diftributed  in  this  life,  we  ihall  find,  that  li^t* 
withflanding  the  diforder  in  which  all  things  ap- 
pear to  be  in  this  world,  yet  even  here  every 
virtue  naturally  meets  with  its  proper  reward^ 

with 
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with  the  recompence  which  is  moil  fit  to  encou*  chap. 
rage  and  promote  it ;  and  this  too  fo  furely,  that  ^  y* 
it  requires  a  very  extraordinary  concurrence  of 
drcumftances  entirely^  to  difappoint  it.  What 
is  the  reward  moil  proper  for  encouraging  in* 
duilry,  prudence,  and  circumi^e6lion  ?  Succefsi 
in  every  fort  of  bufinefs.  And  is  it  poifible  that 
in  the  whole  of  life  thefe  virtues  fliould  fail  of 
attaining  it?  Wealth  and  external  honours  are 
their  proper  recompenfe,  and  the  recompenfe 
which  they  can  feldom  fail  of  acquiring.  What 
reward  is  moft  proper  for  promoting  the  pra^ice 
of  truth,  juftice,  and  humanity  ?  The  confidence, 
the  efl^eem,  and  love  of  thofe  we  live  with. 
Humanity  does  not  defire  to  be  great,  b^it  to  be 
beloved.  It  is  not  in  being  rich  that  truth  and 
juftice  would  rejoice,  but  in  being  trufled  and 
believed,  recompenfes  which  thofe  virtues  muft 
almoft  always  acquire.  By  fome  very  extraor* 
^ary  and  unlucky  circumilance,  a  good  man 
may  come  to  be  jClifpe^ted  of  a  crime  of  which 
he  was  altogether  incapable,  and  upon  that  ac« 
count  be  moft  unjuiUy  expofed  for  the  remain* 
ing  part  of  his  life  to  the  horrw  and  averfion  of 
mankind.  By  an  accident  of  this  kind  he  may 
be  faid  to  lofe  his  all,  notwithftanding  his  in- 
tegrity and  juilice ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
oautious  man,  notwithftanding  his  utmoft  cir-^ 
cumfpeaian.  may  be  ruined  by  an  earthquake  or 
an  inundation.  Accidents  of  the  firft  kind,  how- 
ever, are  perhaps  ftill  more  rare,  and  ftill  more 
contrary  to  the  common  courfe  of  things  than 
thofe  of  the  fecond^  and  it  ftill  remains  true, 

that 
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PART  that  the  pra^ice  ofltruth^  juftice,  and'humatiity 
™'  is  a  certain  and  almofl  infallible  method  of  ac-* 
quiring  what  thofe  virtues  chiefly  aim  at,  the 
confidence  and  love  of  thofe  we  live  with.  A 
perfon  may  be  very  eafily  mifreprefented  with 
regard  to  a  particular  afidon;  but  it  is  Icarce 
pofiible  that  he  ihould  be  fb  with  regard  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  conduct.  An  innocent  man 
may  be  believed  to  have  done  wrong;  this,  how- 
ever,  will  rarely  happen.  On  the  contrary,  the 
eftabliihed  opinion  of  the  innocence  of  his  man* 
ners,  will  often  lead  us  to  ablblve  him  where  he 
has  really  been  in  the  fault,  notwithitanding 
very  ftrong  prefumpttons.  A  knave,  in  the  fame 
manner,  may  efcape  cenfiure,  or  even  meet  with 
applaufe,  for  a  particular  knavery,  in  which  his 
conduct  is  not  underftood.  But  no  man  was 
ever  habitually  fuch,  without  being  almoft  uni- 
verfally  known  to  be  fb,  and  without  being  even 
frequently  fuipe€ted  of  guilt,  wh^i  he  was  in 
reality  perfe6Uy  innocent.  And  fo  far  as  vice 
and  virtue  can  be  either  punifhed  or  rewarded 
by  the  fentiments  and  opinions  of  mankind,  they 
both,  according  to  the  common  courfe  of  things, 
meet  even  here  with  fomething  more  than  esuuBt 
and  impartial  juftice. 

But  though  the  general  rules  by  which  proA 
perity  and  adverfity  are  commonly  diftributed, 
when  confidered  in  this  cool  and  philolophiGal 
light,  appear  to  be  perfectly  fuited  to  the  fitua- 
tion  of  mankind  in  this  life,  yet  they  are  by  no 
means  fuited  to  fome  of  our  natural  fentiments. 
Our  natural  love  and  admiration  for  fome  vir- 
tues 
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lues  is  fuch,  that  we  fliouM  wifli  to  beftow  on  c  H  A  P. 
them  all  forts  of  honours  and  rewardsy  even  ,  v. 
thofe  which  we  mull  acknowledge  to  be  the 
pr<q)er  recompenfes  of  other  qualities,  with 
which  thofe  virtues  are  not  always  accompanied* 
Our  deteilation,  on  the  contrary,  for  fome  vices 
is  fuch,  that  we  fliould  defire  to  heap  upon  them 
every  fort  of  diigrace  and  difailer,  thofe  not  ex- 
cepted which  are  the  natural  confequences  of 
very  difierent  qualities.  Magnanimity,  gene- 
rofity,  and  juftice,  command  fo  high  a  degree  of 
admiration,  that  we  defire  to  fee  them  crowned 
with  wealth,  and  power,  and  honours  of  every 
kind,  the  natural  confequences  of  prudence,  in« 
duftry,  and  application ;  qualities  with  which 
thofe  virtues  are  not  infeparably  conneAed. 
Fraud,  falfehood,  brutality,  and  violence,  on  the 
other  hand,  excite  in  every  human  breail  fuch 
fcom  and  abhorrence,  that  our  indignation  roufes 
to  fee  them  poflefs  thofe  advantages  which  they 
may  in  fome  fenfe  \}e  laid  to  have  merited,  by 
the  diligence  and  indufliy  with  which  they  are 
fomedmes  attended.  The  induftrious  knave 
cultivates  the  foil ;  the  indolent  good  man  leaver 
it  uncultivated.  Who  ought  to  reap  the  harveft? 
Who  ftarve,  and  who  live  in  plenty  ?  The  na- 
tural  coiufe  of  things  decides  it  in  favour  of  the 
knave :  the  natural  fentiments  of  mankind  in 
favoiur  of  the  man  of  virtue.  Man  judges,  that 
the  good  qualities  of  the  one  are  greatly  over* 
recompenfed  by  thofe  advantages  which  they 
tend  to  procure  him,  and  that  the  omiffions  of 
the  Qther  are  by  far  too  feverely  puniflied  by 

4  the 
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PART  the  diftrefs  which  they  naturally  bring  upon 
™«   ^  him ;   and  human  laws,  the  confequences  of 
human  fentiments,  forfeit  the  life  and  the  eflate 
of  the  induflrious  and  cautious  traitor,   and 
reward,    by    extraordinary    reconipenfes,    the 
fidelity. and  public  fpirit  of  the  improvident  and 
carelefi  good  citizen.    Thus  man  is  by  Nature 
directed  to  corre6t,  in  fome  mealure,  that  dif* 
tribution  of  things  which  fhe  herfelf  would 
otherwife  have  made.    The  rules  which  for  this 
purpofe  flie  prompts  him  to  follow,  are  difierent 
from  thofe  which  fhe   herfelf  obferves.    She 
beftows  upon  every  virtue,  and  upon  every  vice, 
that  precife  reward  or  puniihment  which  is  beft 
fitted  to  encourage  the  one,  or  to  reftrain  the 
other.    She  is  dired;ed  by  this  fole  confidera- 
tion,  and  pays  little  regard  to  the  different  de* 
grees  of  merit  and  demerit,  which  they  may 
feem  to  poflefs  in  the  fentiments  and  paifix>ns  of 
man.     Man,  on  the  contrary,  pays  regard  to 
this  only,  and  would  endeavour  to  render  the 
ftate  of  every  virtue  precifdy  proportioned  to 
that  degree  of  love  and  edeem,  and  of  every 
vice  to  that  degree  of  contempt  and  abhorrence, 
which  he  himfelf  conceives  for  it.     The  rules 
which  Ihe  follows  are  fit  for  her,  thofe  which  he 
follows  for  him :  but  both  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  fame  great  end,  the  order  of  the 
world,  and  the  perfe6tion  and  happinefs  of  hu* 
man  nature. 

But  though  man  is  thus  employed  to  alter 
that  diftribution  of  things  which  natural  events 
would  make,  if  lefl  to  tliemfelves  ;  though,  like 
tlie  gods  of  the  poets,  he  is  perpetually  interpof- 
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ing,  by  extraordinary  means,  in  favour  of  virtue,  chap. 
and  in  oppofition  to  vice,  and,  like  them,  en- 
deavours to  turn  away  the  arrow  that  is  aimed 
at  the  head  of  the  righteous,  but  to  accelerate  the 
fword  of  deflrudtion  that  is  lifted  up  againil  the 
wicked;  yet  he  is  by  no  means  able  to  render  the 
fortune  of  either  quite  fuitable  to  his  own  fenti- 
ments  and  wiihes.  The  natural  courfe  of  things 
cannot  be  entirely  controlled  by  the  impotent 
endeavours  of  man :  the  current  is  too  rapid 
and  too  ftrong  for  him  to  flop  it ;  and  though 
the  rules  which  direct  it  appear  to  have  been 
eftablifhed  for  the  wii^  and  beft  purpofes,  they 
Ibmetimes  produce  effe3»  which  fhock  all  hi^ 
natural  fentiments.  That  a  great  combination 
of  men  ihould  prevail  over  a  finall  one ;  that 
thofe  who  engage  in  an  enterprife  with  fore- 
thought and  all  neceflary  preparation,  ihould 
prevail  over  £vtch  as  oppofe  them  without  any ; 
and  that  every  end  fhould  be  acquired  by  thofe 
means  only  which  nature  has  eftablifhed  for  ac» 
quiring  it,  feems  to  be  a  rule  not  only  neceflary 
andninavoidable  in  itfelf,  but  eveD  ufeful  and 
proper  for  roufing  the  induftry  and  attention  of 
mankind.  Yet,  when,  in  confequence  of  this 
rule,  violence  and  artifice  prevail  over  fincerity 
and  juftice,  what  indignation  does  it  not  excite 
in  tbe  breaft  of  every  human  fpe6lator  ?  What 
forrow  and  compaffion  for  the  fufferings  of  the 
innocent,  and  what  furious  refentment  againft 
the  fuccefs  of  the  opprefTor  ?  We  are  equally 
grieved  and  enraged  at  the  wrong  that  is  done, 
but  often  find  it  altogether  out  of  our  power  to 
yoi..  I.  V  redreis 
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?  A  R  T  redrefi  it  When  we  thus  deipair  of  finding  any 
j^l  ,  force  upon  earth  which  can  ch<eck  the  triumph 
of  injuftice,  we  natnrally  aj^eal  to  heav^i,  and 
hope,  that  the  great  Author  of  our  nature  will 
himfelf  execute  hereafter  what  all  the  principles 
whidh  he  has  given  us  for  the  direftion  of  our 
conduS:,  prompt  us  to  attempt  even  here ;  that 
he  will  complete  the  plan  which  he  himfelf  has 
thus  taught  us  to  begin ;  and  will,  in  a  life  to 
come,  render  to  every  one  according  to  the 
works'  which  he  has  performed  in  this  world. 
And  thus  we  are  led  to  the  belief  of  a  future 
ftate,  not  only  by  the  weaknefles,  by  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  human  nature,  but  by  the  noUeft 
and  beft  principles  which  belong  to  it,  by  the 
love  of  virtue,  and  by  the  abhorrence  of  vice 
and  injuftice. 

^  Does  it  fuit  the  greatnefs  of  God,"  lays 
the  eloquent  and  philoibphical  biihop  of  Cler^ 
mont,  with  that  paffionate  and  exaggeratii^ 
force  of  imagination,  which  feems  fometimes  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  decorum ;  ^^  does  it  fiiit 
^  the  greatne&  of  God,  to  leave  the  world 
^<  which  he  has  created  in  fb  univerfal  a  dif- 
^  order?  To  fee  the  wicked  prevail  almoft 
*^  always  over  the  juft ;  the  innocent  dethroned 
^<  by  the  ufurper ;  the  father  become  the  vi3:im 
<^  of  the  ambition  of  an  unnatural  Ion ;  th^hu£ 
^^  band  expiring  under  the  itroke  of  a  barbarous 
^*  and  faiithlefs  wife  ?  From  the  height  of  lus 
^'  greatneft  ought  God  to  behold  thofe  melan* 
«^  choly  events  as  a  fantaftical  amufement,  with** 
^  out  taking  any  Ihare  in  them  ?  Becaufe  he  is 

**  great. 
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<'  great,  flioidd  he  be  weak,  or  unjuil,  or  barba-  chap. 
**  rous  ?    Becaufe  men  are  little,  ought  tliey  to       ^" 
^*  be  allowed  either  to   be  diflblute  without 
*'  puniihment,  or  virtuous  without  reward  ?     O 

God!  if  this  is  the  charafter  of  your  Supreme 

Being ;  if  it  is  you  whom  we  adore  under  iuch 
«<  dreadful  ideas ;  I  can  no  longer  acknowledge 

you  for  my  father,  for  mj  protestor,  for  th<r 
^  comforter  of  my  forrow,  the  fiippcMt  of  my 
^'  weakneft,  the  rewarder  of  my  ^elity.  You 
^  would  then  be  no  more  than  an  indolent  and 
^  fantaftical  tyrant^  who  iacrifices  mankind  to 
^<  his  infi>lent  vanity,  and  who  has  brought  them 
^  out  of  nothing,  only  to  make  them  ferve  for 
^  the  ^rt  of  his  leifure  and  of  his  caprice.*' 

When  the  general  rules  which  determine  the 
merit  and  demerit  of  actions,  come  thus  to  b^ 
regarded  as  the  laws  of  an  AU-powerfiil  Being, 
who  watches  over  our  condu6fc,  and  who,  in  a  life 
to  come,  \dll  reward  the  obfervance,  and  puniih 
the  breach  of  them ;  they  neqeflarily  acquire  a 
new  facrednefs  £rom  this  confideration.  That  our 
regard  to  the  will  of  the  Deity  ought  to  be  the 
iupreme  rule  of  our  oondu3;,  can  be  doubted  of 
by  nobody  who  believes  his  exiftence.  The 
very  thought  of  difobedience  appears  to  involve 
in  it  the  moft  Ihocking  impropriety.  How  vain, 
how  abfurd  would  it  be  for  man,  either  to  oppofe 
or  to  negleift  the  commands  that  were  ^d  upon 
him  by  Infinite  Wifdom,  and  Infinite  Power! 
How  unnatural,  how  impioufly  ungrateful  not  to 
reverence  the  precepts  that  were  prefcribed  to 
him  by  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  his  Creator,  even 

V  2  though 
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PART  though  no  piiniflunent  was  to  follow  their  viok^ 
j^^;^  ,  tion.  The  fenfe  of  propriety  too  is  here  well 
fupported  by  the  flrongeft  motives  of  felf-intereft. 
The  idea  that,  howevCT  we  may  efeape  the  ob- 
fervation  of  man,  or  be  placed  above  the  reach 
of  human  puniihment,  yet  we  are  always  a6ting 
under  the  eye,  and  expofed  to  the  pmnfliment  of 
God,  the  great  avenger  of  injuftice,  is  a  motive 
capable  of  reitraining  the  moft  headftrong 
paffions,  with  thofe  at  leail  who,  by  conftant 
refle£lion,  have  rendered  it  &miUar  to  them. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  religion  enforces  the 
natural  fenfe  of  duty :  and  hence  it  is,  that  man- 
kind are  generally  dilpofed  to  place  great  confi- 
dence in  the  probity  of  thofe  who  feem  deeply 
imprefled  with  religious  fentiments.  Such  peribns, 
they  imagine,  a£t  under  an  additional  tie,  be- 
lides  thoie  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  other 
men.    The  regard  to  the  propriety  of  aftion,  as 
well  as  to  reputation,  the  regard  to  the  applauie 
of  his  own  bread,  as  well  as  to  that  of  others, 
are  motives  which  they  fuppofe  have  the  influence 
over  the  religious  man,  as  over  the  man  of  the 
world.    But  the  former  lies  under  another  re- 
ilraint,  and  never  a6ls  deliberately  but  as  in  the 
prefence  of  that  Great  Superior  who  is  finally  to 
recompenfe   him   according  to  his  deeds.      A 
greater  triift  is  repofed,  upon  this  account,  in 
the    regularity  and  exaftneis  of  his  conduA. 
And  wherever  the  natural  principles  of  rdigion 
are  not  corrupted  by  the  fii3ious  and  party  zeal 
of  fome  worthlefe  cabal }  wherever  the  firii  duty 
which  it  requires^  is  to  fulfil  all  the  obIigatioii« 

of 
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^f  morality ;  lidierever  lAen  are  not  taught  to  chap. 
regard  frivolous  obfervances,  as  more  immediate  ^* 
duties  of  religion,  than  a^  of  jufUce  and  bene^ 
ficence ;  and  to  imagine,  that  by  &crifices,  and 
ceremonies,  and  vain  fupplications,  they  can 
bargain  with  tl^e  Deity  for  fraud,  and  perfidy, 
and  violence,  the  world  undoubtedly  judges 
right  in  this  refpe6l;,  and  juilly  places  a  double 
confidence  in  the  redtitude  of  the  religious  man's 
behaviour. 


CHAP.   VI. 

In  what  cq/es  the  Sen/e  of  Duty  ought  to  be  the 
fole  principle  of  our  conduQ  ;  and  in  what  cafes 
it  ought  to  concur  with  other  motives. 

RELIGION  BSktds  fuch  ilrong  motives  to  chap, 
the  praftice  of  virtue,  and  guards  us  by  ,_^^ 
fuch  pow^ful  reftraints  from  the  temptations  of 
vice,  that  many  have  been  led  to  fuppofe,  that 
religious  principles  were  the  fole  laudable  mo-, 
tives  of  action.  We  ought  neither,  they  fiiid,  to 
reward  from  gratitude,  nor  punifli  from  refent- 
ment ;  we  ought  neither  to  prote6l  the  helplefs- 
nefs  of  our  children,  nor  afibrd  fupport  to  the 
infirmities  of  our  parents,  from  natural  affedtion. 
All  aiffe&ions  for  particular  obje£ls,  ought  to  be 
extinguifhed  in  our  bread,  and  one  great  affec- 
tion take  the  place  of  all  others,  the  love  of  the 

u  3  *        Deity, 
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PART  Deity,  the  defire  of  renderfaig  ourfdves  agreeable 
™^  ^  to  him,  and  of  dire£ting  our  conduct,  in  every 
reQ>e£l,  according  to  his  will.  We  ought  not  to 
be  grateful  from  gratitude,  we  ought  not  to  be 
charitable  from  humanity,  we  ought  not  to  be 
public-fpirited  from  the  love  of  our  country,  nor 
generous  and  jufl  from  the  love  of  mankind.  The 
fole  principle  and  motive  of  our  conduA  in  the 
performance  of  all  thofe  diffisrent  duties,  ought 
to  be  a  fenfe  that  God  has  commanded  us  to  per- 
form them.  I  fhall  not  at  prefent  take  time  to 
examine  this  opinion  particularly ;  I  fhall  only 
obferve,  that  we  fhould  not  have  expected  to 
have  found  it  entertained  by  any  fe£t,  who  pro- 
feiTed  themfelves  of  a  religion  in  which,  as  it  is 
the  furit  precept  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with 
all  otu*  heart,  with  all  our  foul,l  and  with  all  our 
flrength,  fo  it  is  the  fecond  to  love  our  neigh* 
hour  as  we  love  ourfelves ;  and  we  love  our- 
felves  furely  for  our  own  fakes,  and  not  merely 
becaufe  we  are  commanded  to  do  fo.  That  the 
fenfe  of  duty  fhould  be  the  fole  principle  of  our 
conduft,'  is  no  where  the  precept  of  Chrifli. 
anity }  but  that  it  fhould  be  the  ruling  and  the 
governing  one,  as  philofophy,  and  as,  indeed, 
common  fenfe  directs.  It  may  be  a  quefUon^ 
however,  in  what  cafes  our  aftions  ought  to 
arife  chiefly  or  entirely  from  a  fenfe  of  duly,  or 
fVom  a  regard  to  general  rules;  and  in  what 
cafes  fome  other  fentiment  or  affe6lion  ought  to 
concur,  and -have  a  principal  influence. 

The  decifion  of  this  queflioh,  which  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  given  with  any  very  great  accuracy, 

wiU 
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will  depend  upon  two  different  circumftances ;  c  H  A  R 
firft,  upon  the  natural  agreeablenefi  or  deformity  ^ 
of  the  fentiment  or  aJS^on  which  would 
prompt  us  to  any  action  independent  of  all  re* 
gard  to  general  rules ;  and,  fecondly,  upon  the 
precifion  and  exadtneis,  or  the  loofenefs  and  in^ 
accuracy,  of  the  general  rules  themfelves. 

L  Firft,  I  £iy,  it  will  dq>end  upon  the  natural 
agreeableneis  or  deformity  of  the  affection  itfelf, 
how  far  our  anions  ought  to  arife  from  it,  or 
entirely  proceed  fr<mi  a  regard  to  the  general 
rule. 

All  thole  graceful  and  admired  anions,  to 
which  the  benevolent  affections  would  prompt 
us,  ought  to  proceed  as  much  from  the  paffions 
themfelves,  as  from  any  regard  to  the  general 
rules  of  conduct.  A  benefador  thinks  himfelf 
but  ill  requited,  if  the  perfon  upon  whom  he  has 
beftowed  his  good  offices,  repays  them  merely 
from  a  cold  fenie  of  duty,  and  without  any  affec* 
tion  to  his  perfon,  A  hufband  is  diffatisfied  with 
the  moft  obedient  wife,  when  he  imagines  her 
condua  is  animated  by  no  other  principle  be* 
fides  ber  regard  to  what  the  relation  fhe  flands 
in  requires.  Though  a  fon  ihould  fail  in  none 
of  the  offices  of  filial  duty,  yet  if  he  wants  that 
afieCtionate  reverence  which  it  fo  well  becomes 
him  to  feel,  the  parent  may  juftly  complain  of  his 
indiflference.  Norcouldafonbequitefatisfiedwith 
a  parent  who,  though  he  performed  all  the  duties 
of  his  fituation,  had  nothing  of  that  fatherly 
fondnefs  which  might  have  been  expeCled  from 
him.    With  regard  to  all  fuch  benevolent  and 

u  4  focial 
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I'  A  R  T  focial  sSeGtionSj  it  is  agreeable  to  fee  the  ieofe  of 
duty  employed  rather  to  reitrain  than  to  enUven 
them,  rather  to  hinder  us  from  doing  too  much, 
than  to  prompt  us  to  do  what  we  ought.  It 
gives  us  pleafure  to  fee  a  father  obliged  to  check 
his  own  fondneis,  a  friend  obliged  to  fet  bounds 
to  his  natural  generoiity,  a  perfon  who  has 
received  a  benefit,  obliged  to  reftrain  the  too 
ianguine  gratitude  of  his  own  temper. 

The  contrary  maxim  takes  place  with  regard 
to  the  malevolent  and  unfodal  paffions.  We 
ought  to  reward  from  the  gratitude  and  gene* 
rofity  of  our  own  hearts,  without  any  rduc- 
tance,  and  without  being  obliged  to  refle£t  how 
great  the  propriety  of  rewarding :  but  we  ought 
always  to  puniih  with  reluftance,  and  more 
from  a  fenfe  of  the  propriety  of  puniihing,  than 
from  any  &vage  di^ofition  to  revenge.  Nothing 
is  more  gracefid  than  the  behaviour  of  the  man 
who  appears  to  refent  the  greateft  injuries, 
more  from  a  fenfe  that  they  deferve,  and  are  the 
proper  objects  of  refentment,  than  from  feeling 
bimfblf  the  furies  of  that  diiagreeable  paffion ; 
who,  like  a  judge,  confiders  only  the  g^ieral 
rule,  which  determines  what  vengeance  is  due 
for  each  particular  offence ;  who,  in  executing 
that  rule,  feels  lefs  for  what  himfelf  has  fuflered, 
than  for  what  the  offender  is  about  to  fufier; 
who,  though  in  wrath,  remembers  mercy,  and  is 
diQ)ofed  to  interpret  the  rule  in  the  moft  gatitle 
and  Tavourable  manner,  and  to  allpw  all  the 
alleviations  which  the  moft  candid  humanity 
could,  conMently  with  good  fenfe,  admit  of. 

As 
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As  the  felfifh  paffions,  according  to  what  has  c  H  A  p. 
formerly  been  obferved,  hold,  in  other  refpe6fcs,  ,   ^ 
a  £>rt  of  middle  place,  between  the  ilbcial  and 
unibeial  affections,  fo  do  they  likewife  in  this. 
The  purfuit  of  the  objedts  of  private  intereft,  in 
all  conmion,  little,  and  ordinary  cafes,  ought  to 
flow  rather  from  a  regard  to  the  general  rules 
which  prefcribe  fuch  conduCt,  than  from  any 
paffion  for  the  obje3;s  themfelves  ;    but  upon 
more  important    and  extraordinary  occafions, 
we  fhould  be  awkward,  infipid,  and  ungraceful, 
if  the  objects  themfelves  did  not  appear  to  ani«> 
mate  us  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  paffion. 
To  be  anxious,  or  to  be  laying  a  plot  either  to 
gain  or  to  lave  a  fingle  fhiUing,  would  degrade 
the  moil  vulgar  tradefman  in  the  opinion  of  all 
his  neighbours.    Let  his  circumflances  be  ever 
fo  mean,  no  attention  to  any  fuch  fmall  matters, 
&r  the  fake  of  the    things  themfelves,   muft 
appear  in  his  conduS;.   His  fituation  may  require 
the  mod  fevere  oeconomy  and  the  moft  exaft 
affiduity :  but  each  particular  exertion  of  that 
ceconomy  and  affiduity  mufl  proceed,  not  fo  much 
from  a  regard  for  that  particular  laving  or  gain, 
as  for  the  general  rule  which  to  him  prefcribes, 
with  the  utmoft  rigour,  fuch  a  tenor  of  condu6t. 
His  parfimony  to-day  mult  not  arife  from  a 
defire  of  the  particidar  three-pence  which  he 
will  lave  by  it,  nor  his  attendance  in  his  fliop 
from  a  paffion  for  the  particular  ten-pence  which 
he  will  acquire  by  it:  both  the  one  and  the 
other  ought  to  proceed  folely  from  a  regard  to 
the  general  rule,  which  prefcribes,  with  the  moft 

unrelenting 
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V  A  R  T  unrdenting  feverity,  ihis  plan  of  conduA  to  ail 
™:  .  perfons  in  his  way  of  life.  In  this  confifts  the 
diftrence  between  the  charaAer  of  a  mifer  and 
that  of  a  perfon  of  exa3;  oeconomy  and  afliduify. 
^  The  one  is  anxious  about  fmall  matters  for  their 
own  fake ;  the  other  attends  to  them  only  in 
confequence  of  the  fcheme  of  life  which  he  has 
laid  down  to  himfelf 

It  is  quite  otherwile  with  regard  to  the  more 
extraordinary  and  important  obje^  o£  felf- 
intereft.  A  peifon  appears  mean-fpirited,  who 
does  not  purfue  thefe  with  fbme  degrc^e  of  eamefU 
neis  for  their  own  fake.  We  fhould  defpife  a 
prince  who  was  not  anxious  about  conquering  or 
defending  a  province*  We  fhould  have  little 
refpeft  for  a  private  gentleman  who  did  not 
exert  himfelf  to  gain  an  eflate,  or  even  a  con- 
fiderable  office,  when  he  could  acquire  them 
without  either  meannefs  or  injuflice.  A  mem- 
ber of  parliament  who  fhews  no  keennefs  about 
his  own  election,  is  abandoned  by  his  friends,  as 
altogether  unworthy  of  their  attaclmient.  Even 
a  tradefinan  is  thought  a  poor-^irited  fellow 
among  his  neighbours,  who  does  not  beflir  him* 
felf  to  get  what  they  call  an  extraordinary  job, 
or  fome  uncommon  advantage.  This  fpirit  and 
keennefs  conftitutes  the  difference  between  the 
man  of  enterprife  and  the  man  of  dull  regularity. 
Thofe  great  obje£i;s  of  felf-inter^,  of  which  the 
.  lofs  or  acqiiifition  quite  changes  the  rank  of  tilie 
perfon,  are  the  obje3;s  of  the  paffion  properly 
called  ambition ;  a  paffion,  which  when  it  keeps 
within  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  juflice,  is 

always 
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always  admired  in  the  world,  and  has  even  char 
fometimes  a  certain  irregular  greatneCb/ which  .  ^ 
da^es  the  imagination,  when  it  pafles  the 
limits  of  both  thefe  virtues,  and  is  not  only 
unjuft  but  extravagant.  Hence  the  general 
admiration  for  heroes  and  conquerors,  and  even 
fot  ftatefinen,  whofe .  projects  have  been  very 
daring  and  extenfive  though  altogether  devoid 
of  juftice,  luch  as  thofe  of  the  Cardinals  of 
Ricfalieu  and  of  Retz,  The  objects  of  avarice 
and  ambition  differ  only  in  their  greatnefs. 
A  mifer  is  as  furious  about  a  halfpenny,  as 
a  man  of  ambition  about  the  conqueft  of  a 
kingdom. 

II.  Secondly,  I  lay,  it  will  depend  partly 
upon  the  precifion  and  exa^efs,  or  the  loofe- 
nefi  and  inaccuracy  of  the  general  rules  them* 
lelves,  how  fax  our  condu£t  ought  to  proceed 
entirely  from  a  regard  to  them. 

The  general  rules  of  almoft  all  the  virtues, 
the  general  rules  which  determine  what  are  the 
oiSces  of  prudence,  of  charity,  of  generofity,  of 
gratitude,  of  friendlhip,  are  in  many  re^efts 
loofe  and  inaccurate,  admitof  many  exceptions, 
and  require  fo  many  modifications,  that  it  is 
fcarce  poffible  to  regulatg  our  condu€b  entirely 
by  a  regard  to  them.  The  common  proverbial 
maxims  of  prudence,  being  founded  in  univerfal 
experience,  are  perhaps  the  beft  general  rules 
which  can  be  given  about  it.  To  aife6t,  how- 
ever, a  very  ftri^t  and  literal  adherence  to  them 
would  evidently  be  the  mod  abfurd  and  ridi- 
culous pedantry.  Of  all  the  virtues  I  have  juil 
now  mentioned,  gratitude  is  that,  perhaps,  of 

which 
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PART  which  the  rules  are  the  mod  precifC)  and  admit 
i^  ^  of  the  feweft  exceptions.  That  as  foon  as  we  can 
we  fhouldmake  a  return  of  equal,  and  ifpoffibleof 
fuperior  value  to  the  fervices  we  have  received, 
would  feem  to  be  a  pretty  plain  rule,  and  one 
which  admitted  of  fcarce  any  exceptions.  Upon 
the  moil  fuperficial  examination,  however,  this 
rule  will  appear  to  be  in  the  higheil  degree  loofe 
and  inaccurate,  and  to  admit  of  ten  thoufand 
exceptions.  If  your  benefactor  attended  you  in 
your  ficknels,  ought  you  to  attend  him  in  his  ? 
or  can  you  fulfil  the  obligation  of  gratitude,  by 
making  a  return  of  a  different  kind  ?  If  you 
ought  to  attend  him,  how  long  ought  you  to 
attend  him  i  The  fame  time  which  he  attended 
you,  or  longer,  and  how  much  longer  ?  If  your 
friend  lent  you  money  in  your  diftrels,  ought 
you  to  lend  him  money  in  his?  How  much 
ought  you  to  lend  him  ?  When  ought  you 
to  lend '  him  ?  Now,  or  to-morrow,  or  next 
month  ?  And  for  how  long  a  time  ?  It  is 
evident,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
by  which  a  precife  anfwer  can,  in  all  cafes,  be 
given  to  any  of  thefe  queflions.  The  difference 
between  his  character  and  yours,  between  his 
circumflances  and  yours,  may  be  fuch,  that  you 
may  be  perfeSly  grateful,  and  juftly  refufe  to 
lend  him  a  half-penny :  and,  on  the  contrary, 
you  may  be  willing  to  lend,  or  even  to  give  him 
ten  times  the  fum  which  he  lent  you,  and  yet 
juflly  be  accufed  of  the  blackeil  ingratitude,  and 
of  not  having  fulfilled  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  obligation  you  lie  under.  As  the  duties  of 
gratitude,  however,  are  perhaps  the  moll  facred 
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of  all  thofe  which  the  beneficent  virtues  pre-  c  H  A  P» 
fcribe  to  us,  fo  the  general  rules  which  deter-      ^ 
mine  them  are,  as  I  faid  before,  the  moil  accu- 
rate. Thofe  which  afcertain  the  a6);ions  required 
by  friendfhip,  humanity^  ho^itality,  generofity^ 
are  ftill  more  vague  and  indeterminate. 

There  is,  however,  one  virtue  of  which  thegene- 
ral  rules  determine  with  the  greatefl  exa^lnefi 
every  external  a6lion  which  it  requires.  This  vir- 
tue  is  juftice.  The  rules  of  juftice  are  accurate  in 
the  highefl  degree,  and-admit  of  no  exceptions 
or  modifications,  but  fuch  as  may  be  afcertained 
as  accurately  as  the  rule^  themfelves,  and  which 
generally,  indeed,  flow  from  the  very  fame  prin- 
ciples  with  them«  If  I  owe  a  man  ten  pounds, 
juftice  requires  that  J  ihould  precifely  pay  him 
ten  pounds,  either  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  or 
when  he  demands  it.  What  I  ought  to  perform, 
how  much  I  ought  to  perform,iwhen  and  where 
I  ought  to  perform  it,  the  whole  nature  and 
circumftances  of  the  a6tion  prefcribed,  are  aH 
of  them  precifely  fixt  and  determined.  Though 
it  may  be  awkward  and  pedantic,  therefore,  to 
affed;  too  ftridt  an  adherence  to  the  common 
rules  of  prudence  or  generofity,  there  is  no 
pedantry  in  fticking  faft  by  the  rules  of  juftice. 
On  the  contrary,  the  moft  facred  regard  is  due 
to  them ;  and  the  afUons  which  this  virtue 
requires  are  never  fo  properly  performed, '  as 
when  the  chief  inotive  for  performing  them  is 
a  reverential  and  religious  regard  to  thofe 
general  rules  which  require  them.  In  the 
practice  of  the  other  virtues,  our  condu3:  ihould 
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PART  rather  be  directed  by  a  certain  idea  of  propriety^ 
^^  by  a  certain  tafte  for  a  particular  tenor  of  con* 
du6t,  than  by  any  r^ard  to  a  precife  maxim  or 
rule;  and  we  fliouid  coftfider  the  end  and 
foundation  of  the  rule,  more  than  the  rule  itfel£ 
But  it  is  otherwife  with  regard  to  juftice :  the 
man  who  in  that  refines  the  leaft,  and  adheres 
with  the  moft  obftinate  itedfaftnels  to  the  gene^ 
ral  rules  themfelves,  is  the  moft  commendable, 
and  the  moft  to  be  depended  upon.  Though 
the  end  of  the  rules  of  joftice  be^  to  hinder  ua 
from  hurting  our  neighbour,  it  may  frequency 
be  a  crime  to  violate  them,  though  we  coidd 
pretend  with  fome  pretext  of  reafon,  that  this 
particular  violation  could  do  no  hurt.  A  man 
often  becomes  a  villai&  the  moment  he  begins, 
even  in  his  own  heart,  to  chicane  in  this  man- 
ner. The  moment  he  thinks  of  departing  from 
the  moft  ftaundi  and  pofitive  adherence  to  what 
thofe  inviolable  precepts  prefcribe  to  him,  he  is 
no  longer  to  be  trufted,  and  no  man  can  iky 
what  degree  of  guilt  he  may  not  arrive  at.  The 
thief  imagines  he  does  no  evil,  when  he  fteals 
from  the  rich,  what  he  Saappctts  they  may  eafily 
want^  and  what  poffibly  tiiey  may  never  even 
know  has  been  ftolen  from  them.  The  adoL 
terer  imagines  he  does  no  evil,  when  he  corrupts 
the  wife  of  his  friend,  provided  he  cov^ers  his 
intrigue  from  the  fuipicion  of  the  huft>and,  and 
does  not  difturb  the  peace  of  the  family.  When 
once  we  begin  to  give  way  to  fuch  refinements, 
there  is  no  enormity  fo  gro&  of  which  we  may 
not  be  capable. 

The 
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The  rules  of  jufUce  may  be  compared  to  the  c  H  A  p« 
rules  of  grammar ;  the  rules  of  the  odier  vir* 
tues,  to  the  rules  which  critics  lay  down  for 
the  attainment  of  what  is  fubhme  and  elegant 
in  compofition.  The  one,  are  precife,  accu* 
fate,  and  indilpen&ble*  The  other,  are  loofe, 
vague,  and  indeterminate,  and  prefent  us  rather 
with  a  generial  idea  of  the  perfe6tion  we  ought 
to  aim  at,  than  afford  us  any  certain  and  infal* 
13>le  dire^ons  ibr  acquiring  it*  A  man  may 
learn  to  write  grammatically  by  rule,  with  the 
moft  abibliite  infallibility ;  and  fo,  perhaps,  he 
may  be  taught  to  a6fc  juftly.  But  there  are  no 
rules  whofe  obfervance  will  infallibly  lead  lis  to 
the  attainment  of  elegance  or  fublimity  in  writ* 
ing }  though  there  are  fbme  which  may  help  us, 
in  fbme  meafure,  to  corre£i;  and  afcertain .  the 
vague  ideas  which  we  might  otherwife  have 
entertained  of  thofe  perfe&ions.  And  there 
are  no  rules  by  the  knowledge  of  which  we  can 
infiUibly  be  taught  to  ad;  upon  all  occafions 
with  prudence,  witli  juft  magnanimity,  or  pro- 
per beneficence :  though  there  are  fome  which 
may  enable  us  to  correct  and  afcertain,  in  feve- 
ral  rd^ieAs,  the  imperfeft  ideas  which  we  might 
otherwife  have  entertained  of  thofe  virtues. 

It  may  fometimes  happen,  that  with  the  moft 
ferious  and  eameft  defire  of  acting  fo  as  to 
deferve  approbation,  we  may  miftake  the  pro- 
per rules  of  condu£fc,  and  thus  be  mifled  by 
that  very  principle  which  ought  to  diredt  us. 
It  is  in  vain  to  expe6t,  that  in  this  cafe  mankind 
ihould  entirely  approve  of  our  behaviour.  They 
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P  A  R  T  cannot  enter  into  that  abfurd  idea  of  duty  which 
^^  ^  influenced  us,  nor  go  along  with  any  of  the 
aftions  which  follow  from  it.    There  is  flill, 
however,  fomething  T^peStable  in  the  chara&er 
aiid  behaviour  of  one  who  is  thus  betrayed  into 
vice,  by  a  wrong  fenfe  of  duty,  or  by  what  is 
called  an  erroneous  confcience.     How  fatally 
foever  he  may  be  mifled  by  it,  he  is  fUlly  with 
the  generous  and  humane,  more  the  obje£fc  of 
commiferation  than  of  hatred  or  refeiitment. 
They  lament  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature, 
which  expofes  us  to  iuch  unhappy  delufions, 
even  while  we  are  moft  fincerely  labouring  aftef 
perfb6tion,  and  endeavouring  to  aft  according 
to  the  bed  principle  which  can  poffibly  direft 
us.     Falie  notions  of  religion  are  almoft  the 
only  caufes  which  can  occa£on  any  veiy  grofi 
perverfion  of  our   natural  fentiments  in  this 
way;  and  that  principle  which  gives  the  greateft 
authority  to  the  rules  of  duty,  is  alone  capable 
of  diftorting  our  ideas  of  them  in  any  colder- 
able  degree.     In  all  other  cafes,  common  len£e 
is  fufficient  to  direct  us,   if  not  to  the  mod 
exquifite  propriety  of  conduct,  yet  to  fomething 
which  is  not  very  'far  from  it  j  and  provided  we 
are  in  eameft  defirous  to  do  well,  our  beha^ 
yiour  will  always,  upon  the  whole,  be  praife- 
worthy.     Thit  to  obey  the  will  of  the  Deity, 
is  the  firil  rule  of  duty,  all  men  are  agreed* 
But  concerning  the  particular  commandments 
which  that  will  may  impofe  upon  us,  they  difi^r 
widely  from  one  another.     In  this,  therefore, 
the  greateft  mutual  forbearance  and.  toleration 
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is  due;  and  though  the  defence  of  fociety  re-  c  H  A  p. 
quires  that  crimes  fhould  be  puniflied,  from  ^* 
whatever  motives  they  proceed,  yet  a  good  man 
will  always  punifh  them  with  relu£lance,  when 
they  evidently  proceed  from  falfe  notions  of  reli- 
gious duty.  He  will  never  feel  againll  thofe 
who  commit  them  that  indignation  which  he 
feels  againfl  other  criminals,  but  will  rather 
regret,  and  fometimes  even  admire  their  unfor- 
tunate firmnefs  and  magnanimity,  at  the  very 
time  that  he  puniihes  their  crime.  In  the  tra- 
gedy o€  Mahomet,  one  of  the  fineft,  of  Mr. 
Voltaire's,  it  is  well  reprefented,  what  ought  to 
be  our  fentiments  for  crimes  which  proceed 
from  fuch  motives.  In  that  tragedy,  two  young 
people  of  different  fexes,  of  the  moll  innocent 
and  virtuous  diipofitions,  and  without  any  other 
weaknefs  except  what  endears  them  the  more 
to  us,  a  mutual  fondnefs  for  one  another,  are 
inftigated  by  the  ftrongell  motives  of  a  falle 
religion,  to  commit  a  horrid  murder,  that  fhocks 
all  the  principles  ol^*  human  nature.  A  vene- 
rable old  man,  who  had  expreifed  the  moil  ten- 
der afFe6Mon  for  them  both,  for  whom,  not- 
withftanding  he  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  their 
religion,  they  had  both  conceived  the  higheft 
reverence  and  efteem,  and  who  was  in  reality 
their  father,  though  they  did  not  know  him  to 
be  fuch,  is  pointed  out  to  them  as  a  facrifice 
which  God  had  exprefsly  required  at  their 
hands,  and  they  are  commanded  to  kill  him. 
While  they  are  about  executing  this  crime,  they 
are  tortured  with  all  the  agonies  \vhich  can  arife 
VOL.  I.  X  from 
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PART  from  the  ilruggle  between  the  idea  of  the  indiiV 
^*      penfablenefs  of  religious  duty  on  the  one  fide» 
and  compaffion,  gratitude^  reverence  for  the  age, 
and  love  for  the  humanity  and  virtue  of  the  per* 
fon  whom  they  are  going  to  deftroy,  on  the 
other.    The  reprefentation  of  this  exhibits  one 
of  the  mod  interefting,  and  perhaps  the  moft 
inftrudtive  Q>e6lacle  that  was  ever  introduced 
upop  any  theatre.    The  fenle  of  duty,  however, 
at  lail  prevails  over  all  the  amiable  weaknefles 
of  human  nature.     They  execute   the  crime 
impofed  upon  them ;  but  immediately  diicoVer 
their  error,  and  the  fraud  which  had  deceived 
them,  and  are  diftradted  with  horror,  remorfe, 
and  refentmen.t.    Such  as  are  our  fentiments  for 
the  unhappy  Seid  and  Palmira,  (uch  ought  we 
to  feel  for  every  perfon  who  is  in  this  manner 
milled  by  religion,  when  we  are  fore  that  it  is 
really  religion  which  mifleads  him,  and  not  the 
pretence  of  it,  which  is  made  a  cover  to  fiHU&e 
of  the  worft  of  human  paffions. 

As  a  perfon  may  aft  wrong  by  following^  a 
wrong  fenfe  of  duty,  fo  nature  may  fometimes 
prevail,  and  lead  him  to  a£fc  right  in  oppofition 
to  it.  We  cannot  in  this  cafe  be  dii^leaied  to 
fee  that  motive  prevail,  which  we  think  ought 
to  prevail,  though  the  perfon  himielf  is  fb  weak 
as  to  think  otherwife.  As  his  condu£t,  how- 
ever, is  the  efiPe£t  of  weaknefs,  not  principle, 
we  are  far  from  beftowing  upon  it  any  thing 
that  approaches  to  complete  approbation.  A 
bigotted  Roman  Catholic,  who,  during  the 
maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  had  been  £o  over. 
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come  by  compaffion^  as  to  &ve  fbme  unhappy  chap. 
IVoteftants,  whom  he  thdUght  it  his  duty  to  .  J^ 
deftroy,  would  not  feem  to  be  entitled  to  that 
high  applaufe  which  we  fliould  have  bellowed 
upon  him,  had  he  exerted  the  fame  generofity 
with  complete  felf-approbation.  We  might  be 
pleafed  with  the  humanity  of  his  temper,  but 
we  ihould  ftill  regard  him  with  a  fort  of  pity 
which  is  altogether  inconfiftent  with  the  admi* 
ration  that  is  due  to  perfedfc  virtue.  It  is  the 
iame  cafe  with  all  the  other  paffions.  We  do 
not  dillike  to  fee  them  exert  themfelves  pro- 
perly, even  when  a  falfe  notion  of  duty  would 
dire£t  the  perlbn  to  reilrain  them.  A  very 
devout  Quaker,  who  upon  being  (truck  upoQ 
one  cheek,  inftead  of  turning  up  the  other, 
ihould  fb  far  forget  his  literal  interpretation  of 
our  Saviour's  precept,  as  to  beftow  feme  good 
difcipline  upon  the  brute  that  infulted  him, 
would  not  be  diiagreeable  to  us.  We  ihould 
lat^h  and  be  diverted  with  his  Q)irit,  and  rather 
}ike  him  the  better  for  it.  But  we  ihould  by 
no  means  regard  him  with  that  refpe6t  and 
eileem  which  would  feem  due  to  one  who,  upon 
a  like  occafion,  had  a€ted  properly  from  a  juft 
fenfe  of  what  was  proper  to  be  done.  No 
aidiion  can  properly  be  called  virtuous,  which  is 
not  accompanied  with  the  fentim^t  of  felf- 
approbation. 
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PART    IV. 

Of  the  Effect   of  Utility  upon  the 
Sentiment  of  Approbation. 

Confiiling  of  One  Se£tion. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  beauty  wkhh  (he  appearance  of  Utilitt 
befi&ws  upon  all  the  prodttdions  of  art^  and  rf 
the  extenfive  infliienceofthisjpecies  ofBeauOg. 

PART  npHAT  utility  ia  one  of  the  principal  fources 
JT*  .  A  of  beauty  has  been  oliferved  by  every 
body,  who  has  confidered  with  any  attentioft 
what  conilitutea  the  nature  of  beauty.  The 
conveniency  of  a  houfe  gives  pleafure  to. the 
Q)e£t;ator  as  well  as  its  regularity,  and  he  is  as 
much  hurt  when  he  obferves  the  contrary  defe&, 
as  when  he  fees  the  correfpondent  windows  of 
different  forms,  or  the  door  not  placed  exa^y 
in  the  middle  of  the  building,    lliat  the  fitne& 
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of  any  fyilem  or  machine  to  produce  the  end  chap. 
for  which  it  was  intended,  "beftows  a  certain  pro-       ^' 
piiety  and  beauty  upon  the  whole,  and  renders 
the  very  thought  and  contemplation  of  it  agree- 
able, is  fo  very  obvious  that  nobody  has  over- 
looked it. 

The  caufe  too,  why  utility  pleafes,  has  of  late 
been  affigned  by  an  ingenious  and  agreeable 
philofopher,  who  joins  the  greatefl  depth  of 
thought  to  the  greateft  elegance  of  exprelfion, 
and  poflefles  the  fingqlar  and  happy  talent  of 
treating  the  abftrufeft  fubje^ls  not  only  with 
the  moft  perfect  perfpicuity,  but  with  the  moil 
lively  eloquence.  The  utility  of  any  object, 
according  to  him,  pleafes  the  mafter  by  perpe- 
tually fuggefting  to  him  the  pleafure  or  conve- 
niency  which  it  is  fitted  to  promote.  Every 
time  he  looks  at  it,  he  is  put  in  mind  of  this 
pleafure ;  and  the  object  in  this  manner  becomes 
a  (burce  of  perpetual  (atisfa6iion  and  enjoyment. 
The  i^e6tator  enters  by  iympathy  into  the  fen* 
timents  of  the  mailer,  and  neceflarily  views  the 
obje&  under  the  fame  agreeable  a£pe^.  When 
we  vifit  the  palaces  of  the  great,  we  cannot  help 
conceiving  the  iatisfa6tion  we  ihould  enjoy  if  we 
ourfelves  were  the  mailers,  and  were  pofleffed 
of  fo  much  artful  and  ingenioufly  contrived 
accommodation.  A  iimilar  account  is  given 
why  the  appearance  of  inqonveniency  (hbuld 
render  any  obje6l  difiigreeable  both  to  the  owner 
and  to  the  J^e£lator. 

But  that  this  fitnefs,  this  happy  contrivance 

of  any  production  of  art,  fhould  often  be  more 
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FART  Vahied,  than  the  very  end  for  which  it  was 
^'  intended ;  and  that  the  exaft  adjufti&ent  of  the 
means  for  attaining  any  conveniency  or  pieafiire, 
ihould  frequently  be  more  regarded,  than  that 
very  conveniency  or  pleafure,  in  the  attainment 
of  which  their  whole  merit  would  feem  to  con* 
fift,  has  not,  fo  far  as  I  know,  been  yet  taken 
notice  of  by  any  body.  That  this,  however,  is 
very  frequently  the  cafe,  may  be  obferved  in  a 
thoufand  inilances,  both  in  the  moft  frivolous 
and  in  the  moil  important  concerns  of  human 
life- 

When  a  perfbn  comes  into  his  chamber,  and 
finds  the  chairs  all  {landing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  he  is  angry  with  his  fervant,  and  rather 
th^i  fee  them  continue  in  that  diforder,  per^ 
haps  takes  the  trouble  himfelf  to  fet  them  all 
in  their  places  .with  their  backs  to  the  wall. 
The  whole  propriety  of  this  new  iituation  ari£es 
from  its  fuperior  conveniency  in  leaving  the  floor 
free  and  diiengaged.  To  attain  this  conveni« 
fcncy  he  voluntarily  puts  himlelf  to  more  trouble 
than  all  he  could  have  fuffered  from  the  want  of 
It }  fince  nothing  was  more  eafy,  than  to  have 
fet  himfelf  down  upon  one  of  them,  which  is  pro* 
bably  what  he  does  when  his  labour  is  oven 
"What  he  wanted,  therefore,  it  feems,  was  not 
fo  much  this  conveniency,  as  that  arrangement 
of  things  which  promotes  it.  Yet  it  is  this  con* 
Veniency  which  ultimately  recommends  that 
arrangement,  and  bellows  upon  it  the  whole  of 
its  propriety  and  beauty. 

*   • 
A  watch 
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A  watch,  in  the  fame  manner,  that  falls  be-  chap. 
hind  above  two  minutes  in  a  day,  is  de^ifed  by  ^ 
one  curious  in  watches.  He  feUs  it  perhaps  for 
«  couple  of  guineas,  and  purchafes  another  at 
fifly,  which  will  not  lofe  above  a  minute  in  a 
fortnight.  The  fole  ufe  of  watches  however,  is 
to  tell  us  what  oMock  it  is,  and  to  hinder  us 
from  brealdng  any  engagement,  or  fuffering  any 
other  inconveniency  by  our  ignorance  in  that  par- 
ticular point.  But  the  perfon  fo  nice  with  regard 
to  this  machine,  will  not  always  be  found  either 
more  fcrupuloufly  punftual  than  other  men,  or 
more  anxiouily  concerned  upon  any  other  ac- 
count, to  know  precifely  what  time  of  day  it  is. 
AVhat  interefts  him  is  not  fo  much  the  attain- 
ment of  this  piece  of  knowledge,  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  machine  which  ferves  to  attain  it. 

How  many  people  ruin  themfelves  by  laying 
out  money  on  trinkets  of  frivolous  utility? 
What  pleafes  thefe  lovers  of  toys  is  not  fo  much 
the  utility,  as  the  aptnefs  of  the  machines  which 
are  fitted  to  promote  it.  All  their  pockets  are 
ftuffed  with  little  conveniencies.  They  contrive 
new  pockets,  unknown  in  the  clothes  of  other 
people,  in  order  to  carry  a  greater  number. 
They  walk  about  loaded  with  a  multitude  of 
baubles,  in  weight  and  fometimes  in  value  not 
inferior  to  an  ordinary  Jew's-box,  fome  of  which 
may  ibmetimes  be  of  fome  little  ufe,  but  all  of 
which  might  at  all  times  be  very  well  Q>ared, 
and  of  which  the  whole  utility  is  certainly  not 
worth  the  fatigue  of  bearing  the  burden. 

Nor  is  it  only  with  regard  to  fuch  frivolous 
objects  th^t  our  condu&  is  influenced  by  this 

X  4  prin^ 
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PART  principle ;  it  is  often  ihe  ibcret  motive  of  the 
^*      moil  ferious  and  important  purfuits  of  both  pri- 
vate and  public  life. 

Hie  poor  man's  Ibn,  whom  heaven  in  its 
anger  has  vifited  with  ambition,  when  he  begins 
to  look  around  him,  admires  the  condition  of 
the  rich.     He  finds  the  cottage  of  his  father  too 
fmall  for  his  accommodation,   and  fancies  he 
ihould  be  lodged  more  at  his  eaie  in  a  palaoe. 
He  is  difpleafed  with  being  obliged  to  walk 
a-foot,  or  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  riding  on 
horfeback.     He  fees  his  fup^iors  carried  about 
in  machine^,  and  imagines  that  in  one  of  thefe 
he  could  travel  with  lefs  inconveniency^     He 
feels  himfblf  naturally  indolent,   and  willing 
to  ferve  himfelf  with  his  own  hands  as   little 
as    pofllble;    and   judges,    that   a   nuniberous 
retinue  of  fervants  would  fave  him  from  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.     He  thiiiks  if  he  had 
attained  all  thefe,  he  would  fit  ftill  content- 
edly, and  be  quiet,   enjoying  himfelf  in  the 
thought  of  the  happinefs  and  tranquillity  of  his 
fituation.     He  is  enchanted  with  the  diftant 
idea  of  this  felicity.     It  appears  in  his  fancy 
like  the  life  of  fome  fuperior  rank  of  beings, 
and,  in  order  to  arrive  at  it,  he  devotes  himfelf 
for  ever  to  the  purfuit  of  wealth  and  greatneis. 
To  obtain  the  conveniences  which  thefe  aflbrd, 
he  fubmits  in  the  firil  year,  nay,  in  the  firft 
month  of  his  application,  to  more  fatigue  of 
body  and  more  uneafinefs  of  mind  than  he 
could  have  fiifiered  through  the  whole  of  his 
life  from  the  want  of  them.     He  iludies  to  dif- 
jtir^niiih  himfelf*  in  fome  laborious,  profeffion. 

With 
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With  the  moil  unrelenting  induilry  he  labours  CHAP, 
night  and  day  to  acquire  talents  fuperior  to  all     J* 
his  competitors.     He  endeavours  next  to  bring 
thole  talents  into  public  view,  and  with  equal 
affiduity  foiicits  every  opportunity  of  employ* 
ment.     For  this  purpofe  he  makes  his  court  to 
all  mankind ;  he  ferves  thofe  whom  he  hates^ 
and  is  obfequious  to  thofe  whom  he  defpifes. 
TTu-ough  the  whole  of  his  life  he  purfues  the 
idea  of  a  certain  artificial  and  elegant  repofe 
which  he  may  never  arrive  at,  for  which   he 
facriiioes  a  real  tranquilUty  that  is  at  all  times 
in  his  power,  and  which,  if  in  the  extremity  of 
old  age  he  Ihould  at  lail  attain  to  it,  he  will  find 
to  be  in  no  reipe6i  preferable  to  that  humble 
fecurity  and  contentment  which  he  had  abanr 
doned  for  it.     It  is  then,  in  the  lafl  dregs  of 
life,  his.  body  wailed  with  toil  and  difeafes,  his 
mind  galled  and  ruffled  by  the  memory  of  a 
thou&nd  injuries  and  diiappointments  which  he 
imagines  he  has  met  with  from  the  injuftice  of 
his  enemies,  or  from  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude 
of  his  friends,  that  he  begins  at  lail  to  find  that 
wealth  and  greatnefs  are  mere  trinkets  of  frivo- 
lous utility,  no  more  adapted  for  procuring  eafe 
of  body  or  tranquillity  of  mind  than  the  tweezer- 
cafes  of  the  lover  of  toys  ;  and,  like  them  too, 
more  troublefome  to  the  peribn  who  carries 
them  about  with  him  than  all  the  advantages 
they  can  afford  him  are  commodious.    There  is 
no  other  real  difference  between  them,  except 
that  the  conveniencies  of  the  one  are  fomewhat 
more  obfervable  than  thofe  of  th^  other*    The 

palac^ji 
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PART  palaces,  the  gardens,  the  equipage,  the  retmue 
J^^  of  the  great,  are  objefits  of  which  the  obvious 
conveniency  ftrikes  every  body.  They  do  not 
require  that  their  mailers  fhould  point  out  to 
us  wherein  confifts  their  utility.  Of  our  own 
accord  we  readily  enter  into  it,  and  by  lym* 
pathy  enjoy  and  thereby  applaud  the  fatisfaSbion 
which  they  are  fitted  to  adOTord  him.  But  the 
curiofity  of  a  tooth-pick,  of  an  ear-picker,  of  a 
machine  for  cutting  the  nails,  or  of  any  other 
trinket  of  the  lame  kind,  is  not  to  obvious. 
Their  conveniency  may  perhaps  be  equally 
great,  but  it  is  not  fo  ftriking,  and  we  do  not 
fo  readily  enter  into  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  man 
who  poflefTes  them.  They  are  therefore  lefs 
reafonable  fubje6ts  of  vanity  than  the  magnifi- 
cence of  wealth  and  greatneis ;  and  in  this  con* 
fifts  the  fole  advantage  of  thefe  lail.  They 
more  effe6tually  gratify  that  love  of  diftinfiion 
£>  natural  to  man.  To  one  who  was  to  live 
alone  in  a  defolate  ifland  it  might  be  a  matter 
of  doubt,  perhaps,  whether  a  palace,  or  a  col- 
le£fcion  of  fuch  finall  conveniencies  as  are  com- 
monly contained  in  a  tweezer-cafe,  would  con- 
tribute moil  to  his  happineis  and  enjo}rment.  If 
he  is  to  live  in  fociety,  indeed,  there  can  be  no 
comparifon,  becaufe  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes, 
we  conflantly  pay  more  regard  to  the  fentiments^ 
of  the  fyeAatoTj  than  to  thofe  of  the  perfbn 
principally  concerned,  and  confider  rather  how 
his  fituation  will  appear  to  other  people,  than 
how  it  will  appear  to  himfelf.  If  we  examine, 
however,  why  the  ipe^lator  diftinguifhes  with 

fuch 
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fijtch  admiration  the  condition  of  the  rich  and  CHAR 
the  great,  we  (hall  find  that  it  isnotfb  much  ^ 
upon  account  of  the  fuperior  eafe  or  pleafure 
which  they  are  (uppofed  to  enjoy,  as  of  the 
numberleis  artificial  and  elegant  contrivancei 
for  promoting  this  eaie  or  pleafure.  He  does 
not  even  imaghie  that  they  are  really  happier 
than  other  people :  but  he  imagines  that  they 
pofifefi  more  means  of  happineis.  And  it  is  the 
ingenious  and  artful  adjuflment  of  thofe  means 
to*  the  end  for  which  they  were  intended,  that 
is  the  principal  fource  of  his  admiration.  But 
in  the  languor  of  difeafe  and  the  wearinefs  of 
old  age,  the  pleafures  of  the  vain  and  empty 
diilin£tions  of  greatnefi  diiappear.  To  one,  in 
this  fituation,  they  are  no  longer  capable  of 
recommending  thofe  toilfome  purfuits  in  which 
tbey  had  formerly  engaged  him.  In  his  heart 
he  curfes  ambition,  and  vainly  regrets  the  eafe 
and  the  indolence  of  youth,. pleaiures  which  are 
fled  for  ever,  and  which  he  has  foolifhly  ikcn* 
ficed  fbr  what,  when  he  has  got  it,  can  afford 
him  no  real  fatisfadBon.  In  this  miferable  afpe£t 
does  greatnefs  appear  to  every  man  when  re« 
duced  either  by  ^leen  or  difeafe  to  obferve 
with  attention  his  own  fituation,  and  to  con« 
fider  what  it  is  that  is  really  wanting  to  hii 
happinefs.  Power  and  riches  appear  then  to  be, 
what  they  are,  enormous  and  operofe  machines 
contrived  to  produce  a  few  trifling  convenien- 
cies  to  the  body,  confifting  of  fprings  the  moil 
nice  and  delicate,  which  mufl  be  kept  in  order 
with  the  moft  aniious  attention,  and  which  in 

fpite 
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jp  A  R  T  tfite  of  all  our  care  ate  ready  every  moment  to 
^*  burfL  into  pieces,  and  to  cniih  in  theii*  ruins 
their  unfortunate  poiTeflor.  They  are  immenfe 
fabrics,  which  it  requires  the  labour  of  a  life  to 
raiie, .  which  threaten  every  moment  to  over* 
whelm  the  perfon  that  dwells  in  them,  and 
which  while  they  ftand,  though  they  may  iave 
him  firom  ibme  fmaller  inconveniencies,  caD 
prote6k  him  from  none  of  the  feverer  inclemen- 
cies of  the  fealbn.  They  keep  off  the  fummer 
ihower,  not  the  winter  ftorm,  but  leave  him 
always  as  much,  and  f(Mnetimes  more  expofed 
than  before,  to  anxiety,  to  &ar,  and  to  forrow  ; 
to  difeafes,  to  danger,  and  to  death* 

But  though  this  fplenetic  philofophy,  which 
in  time  of  ficknefs  or  low  fpirits  is  familiar  to 
every  man,  thus  entirely  depreciates  thofe  great 
objects  of  human  defire,  when  in  better  health 
and  in  better  humour,  we  never  fail  to  regard 
them  under  a  more  agreeable  aipe6t«  Our 
imagination,  which  in  pain  and  forrow  feems 
to  be  confined  and  cboped  up  within  our  own 
perfbns,  in  times  of  eafe  and  proiQ[>erity  expands 
itfelf  to  every  thing  around  us.  We  are  then 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  that  accommodation 
which  reigns  in  the  palaces  and  ceconomy  c^ 
the  great;  and  admire  how  every  thing  is  adapted 
to  promote  their  eafe,  to  prevent  th^ir  wants, 
to  gratify  their  wiihes,  and  to  amuie  and  enter* 
tain  their  mod  frivolous  defirea.  If  we  confider 
the  real  fatisfadtion  which  all  thefe  things  are 
c^)able  of  affording,  by  it&lf  and  feparated  from 
the  beauty  of  that  arrangement  which  is  fitted 

to 
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to  ptomote  it,  it  will  always  appear  in  the  higfaeft  G  H  A  ?. 
degree  contemptible  and  trifling.  But  we  rarely  ^\^_. 
view  it  in  this  abftra^t  and  philofophical  light. 
We  naturally  cdifiMind  it  in  our  imaginatioii 
with  the  order,  the  regular  and  harmonious 
movement  of  the  fyfltem,  the  machine  or  oeco- 
nomy  by  means  of  which  it  is  produced.  The 
pleafures  of  wealth  and  greatnefs,  when  oon- 
fidered  in  this  complex  view,  flrike  the  imagi* 
nation  as  fomething  grand  and  beautiful  and 
noble,  of  which  the  attainment  is  well  worth  all 
the  toil  and  anxiety  which  we  are  fo  apt  to  beftow 
upon  it.        ' 

And  it  is  well  that  nature  impofes  upon  us 
in  this  manner.  It  is  this  deception  which  roufes 
and  keeps  in  continual  motion  the  induflxy  of 
mankind.  It  is  this  which  firft  prompted  diem 
to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  build  houfes,  to  found 
cities  and  commonwealths,  and  to  invent  and 
improve  all  the  fciences  and  arts,  which  ennoble 
and  embellifh  human  life ;  which  have  entirely 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  have  turned 
th$  rude  forefts  of  nature  into  agreeable  and 
fertile  plains,  and  made  the  tracklefs  and  barren 
ocean  a  new  fund  of  fubfiftence,  and  the  great 
high  road  of  communication  to  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  earth  by  thefe  labours 
of  mankind  has  been  obliged  to  redouble  her 
natural  fertility,  and  to  maintain  a  greater  mul- 
titude of  inhabitants.  It  is  to  no  purpofe,  that 
the  proud  and  unfeeling  landlord  views  his 
extenfive  fields,  and  without  a  thought  for  the 
wants  of  his  brethren,  in  imagination  confumes 

himfelf 
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f  ▲  K  Thimielf  the  whole  harveft  that  grows  upon  them. 
^*  The  homely  and  vulgar  proverb^  that  the  eye 
is  larger  than  the  belly,  never  was  more  Aitty 
verified  than  with  regard  to  him.  The  capacity 
of  his  ftomach  bears  no  proportion  to  the  im* 
menfity  of  his  defires,  and  will  receive  no  m<Hre 
than  that  of  the  meaneft  peaiant*  The  reft  he 
is  obliged  to  diftribute  among  thofe,  who  pre* 
pare,  in  the  niceft  manner,  that  little  whidi  he 
himfelf  makes  ufe  of,  among  thofe  who  fit  up 
the  palace  in  which  this  little  is  to  be  conihmed, 
among  thoib  who  provide  and  keep  in  ordar  all 
the  difierent  baubles  and  trinkets,  which  are 
employed  in  the  ceconomy  of  greatnels ;  all  of 
whom  thus  derive  from  his  luxury  and  capTice9 
that  (hare  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  which  they 
would  in  vain  have  expected  from  his  humanity 
or  his  jufUce.  The  produce  of  the  foil  maintains 
at  all  times  nearly  that  number  of  inhalMtante 
which  'it  is  capable  of  maintaining.  The  ridh 
only  feleSt  iarom  the  heap  what  is  moft  precious 
and  agreeable.  They  ccmiume  little  more  than 
the  poor,  and  in  fpite  of  their  natural  felfifimds 
and  rapacity,  though  they  mean  only  their  own 
conveniency,  though  the  Ible  end  which  they 
propofe  from  the  labours  of  all  the  thou&Hdb 
whom  they  employ,  be  the  gratification  of  their 
own  vain  and  infatiable  defires,  they  divide  with 
the  poor  the  produce  of  all  their  improvem^its. 
They,  are  led  by  an  invifibleJiand  to  make  nearly 
the  fame  diftribution  of  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
which  would  have  been  made,  had  iJie  eartb 
been  divided  into  equal  portions  amoi^  all  its 

inhabitants, 
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inhabitants,  and  thus  without  intending  it,  with-  C  H  A  & 
out  knowing  it,  advance  the  intereft  of  the  ^ 
fbciety,  and  afford  means  to  the  multiplication 
of  the  fyedes.  When  Providence  divided  the 
earth  among  a  few  lordly  mailers,  it  neither 
forgot  nor  abandoned  thofe  who  feemed  to  have 
be^i  left  out  in  the  partition.  Thefe  laft  too 
enjoy  their  ihare  of  all  that  it  produce;.  In 
what  conftitutes,  the  real  happinefs  of  human 
life,  they  are  in  no  reQ)e€t  inferior  to  thofe  who 
would  feem  fo  much  above  them.  In  eaie  of 
body  and  peace  of  mind,  all  the  different  ranks 
of  life  are  nearly  upon  a  level,  and  the  beggar, 
who  funs  himfedf  by  the  fide  of  the  highway, 
pofiefles  that  fecurity  which  kings  are  fighting 
for. 

Hhe  lame  principle,  the  lame  love  of  iyilem, 
the  lame  regard  to  the  beauty  of  order,  of  art 
and  contrivance,  firequently  ferves  to  recommend 
thofe  infiitutions  which  tend  to  promote  the 
public  welfare.  When  a  patriot  exerts  himfelf 
for  the  improvement  of  any  part  of  the  public 
police,  his  conduct  does  not  always  arife  firom 
pure  fympathy  with  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who 
are  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  It  is  not  com«* 
TMofy  from  a  fellow-feeling  with  carriers  and 
waggoners  that  a  pubUc-lpirited  man  encourages 
the  mending  of  high  roads.  When  the  legif- 
lature  eftabliflies  premiums  and  other  encourage* 
ments  to  advance  the  linen  or  woollen  manu- 
factures, its  condu6t  feldom  proceeds  from  pure 
fympathy  with  the  wearer  of  cheap  or  fine  cloth, 
and  much  lefs  from  that  with  the  manufaCfcurer 

or 
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p  A  R  T  or  merchant.  The  perfeAion  of  police^  the 
f^  .  e;xteniioxi  of  trade  and  manufa&ures,  are  noble 
and  magnificent  objedb.  The  contemplation 
of  them  pleafes  us,  and  we  are  interefted  in 
whatever  can  tend  to  advance  them.  Thej 
make  part  of  the  great  iyilem  of  government^ 
and  the  wheels  of  the  political  machine  feem  to 
move  with  more  harmony  and  eafe  by  means  of 
them.  We  take  pleafure  in  beholding  the  per- 
fe^on  of  fo  beautiful  and  grand  a  iyftem,  and 
we  are  uneafy  till  we  remove  any  obftrudion 
that  can  in  the  leaft  difturb  or  encumber  the 
regularity  of  its  motions.  All  conftitutions  of 
government,  however,  are  valued  only  in  propor* 
tion^as  they  tend  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
thofe  who  live  under  them.  This  is  their  ible 
ufe  and  end.  From  a  certain  fpirit  of  fyftem, 
however,  from  a  certain  love  of  art  and  con- 
trivance, we  fometimes  feem  to  value  the  means 
more  than  the  end,  and  to  be  eager  to  promote 
the  happinefs  of  our  fellow-creatures,  rather 
from  a  view  to  perfect  and  improve  a  certain 
beautiful  and  orderly  fyilem,  than  from  any 
immediate  fenfe  or  feeling  of  what  they  either 
fuffer  or  enjoy.  There  have  been  men  of  the 
greateil  public  fpirit,  who  have  (bowa  th^n- 
felves  in  other  refpe6);s  not  very  fenfible  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity*  And  on  the  contrary, 
there  have  been  men  of  the  greateil  humanity, 
who  feem  to  have  been  entirely  devoid  of  puUic 
fpirit.  Every  man  may  find  in. the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance  inflances  both  of  the  one  kind 
and  the  other.    Who  had  ever  lefe  humanity, 
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Or  more  public  ^irit,  tiiim  the  celebrated  legif^  chap. 

lator  of  Mufcovy  ?  The  fecial  and  well-natured  ^ ^\ 

Jamed  the  Firil  of  Great  Britain  feems,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  had  fcarce  any  paflion, 
either  for  the  glory  or  the  interefl  of  his  country. 
Would  you  awaken  tjlie  induftry  of  the  man  who 
feem^  almoft  dead  to  ambition,  it  will  often  be 
to  no  purpofe  to  defcribe  to  him  the  happinefs 
of  the  rich  and  the  great ;  to  tell  him  that  they 
are  generally  flieltered  from  the  fun  and  the  rain, 
that  they  are  feldom  hungry,  that  they  are 
feldom  cold,  and  that  they  are  rarely  expofed 
to  wearinels,  or  to  want  of  any  kind.  The 
mofl  eloquent  exhortation  of  thfs  kind  will  have 
little  efie£t  upon  him.  If  you  would  hope  to 
fucceed,  you  mufl  defcribe  to  him  the  con- 
veniency  and  arrangement  of  the  different  apart* 
ments  in  their  palaces;  you  muft  explain  to 
him  the  propriety  of  their  equipages,  and  point 
out  to  him  the  number,  the  order,  and  the  dif* 
ferent  offices  of  all  their  attendants.  If  any 
thing  is  capable  of  making  impreffion  upon  him, 
this  will.  Yet  all  thefe  things  tend  only  to  keep 
off  the  fun  and  the  rain,  to  fave  them  from  hun-^ 
gei'  and  cold,  from  want  and  wearinefs.  In  the 
fame  manner,  if  you  would  implant  public  virtue 
in  the  breafl  of  him  who  feems  heedlefe  of  the 
interefl  of  his  country,  it  will  often  be  to  no 
purpofe  to  tell  him,  what  fuperior  advantages 
the  fubjefts  of  a  well-governed  ftate  enjoy; 
that  they  are  better  lodged,  that  they  are  better 
clothed,  that  they  are  better  fed.  Thefe  con- 
fiderations  will  commonly  make  no  great  im« 
▼OL.  I.  X  preffion. 
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PART  preffion.  You  will  be  more  likely  to  perfuade^ 
^'  if  you  defcribe  the  great  fyftem  of  public  police 
which  procures  thefe  advantages,  if  jrou  explain 
the  connexions  and  dependendes  of  its  fevenJ 
parts,  their  mutual  fubordination  to  one  another, 
and  their  general  fubferviency  to  the  happineis 
of  the  fociety :  if  you  Ihow  how  this  lyftem  might 
be  introduced  into  his  own  country,  what  it 
is  that  hinders  it  from  taking  place  there  at 
prefent,  how  thofe  obftru£tions  might  be  re- 
moved,  and  all  the  feveral  wheels  of  the  machine 
of  government  be  made  to  move  with  tnore 
harmony  and  fmoothhefs,  without  grating  upon 
one  another,  or  mutually  retarding  one  another's 
motions^  It  is  fcarce  pof&ble  that  a  man  ihould 
liilen  to  a  difcourfe  of  this  kind,  and  not  feel 
himfelf  animated  to  fome  degree  of  public 
fpirit.  He  will,  at  leaft  for  the  moment,  feel 
fome  defire  to  remove  thofe  obilru^ons,  and 
to  put  into  motion  fo  beautiful  and  fb  orderly 
a  machine.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  promote 
public  fpirit  as  the  ftudy  of  politics,  of  the 
feveral  fyflems  of  civil  government,  their  ad- 
vantages and  diiadvantages,  of  the  conftitution 
of  our  own  country,  its  fituation,  and  intereft 
vdth  regard  to  foreign  nations,  its  commerce, 
its  defence,  the  diiadvantages  it  labours  under, 
the  dangers  to  which  it  may  be  expofed,  how 
to  remove  the  one,  and  how  to  guard  againft 
the  other.  Upon  this  account  political  diiquili* 
tions,  if  juft,  and  reafonable,  and  prafticable, 
are  of  all  the  works  of  i^eculation  the  moft 
ufeful.    Even  the  weakeft  and  the  worft  of  them 
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are  not  altogether  without  *  th^ir  utility.    They  c  H  A.  p, 
lerve  at  lead  to  animate  the  public  paifions  of 
men,  and  roufe  them  to,  feek  out  the  means  of 
promoting  the  happinefs  of  the  fociety. 


'       "..     .".LU' 


CHAP.  IL 

Of  the  beauty  "which  the  appearance  of  UUUl^ 
bejimos  upon  the  chara&ers  and  adkms  qfmen;, 
and  howftr  the  perception  qf  this  beauty  vMy 
he  regarded  as  one  qfthe  original  principles.^ 
approbation. 

THE  chara6lers  of  men,  as  well  as  the  con-  chap. 
trivances  of  art,  or  the  inftitutions  of  civil 
government,  may  be  fitted  either  to  promote  or 
to  diflurb  the  happinefs  both  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  fociety.  The  prudent,  the  equitable, 
the  active,  refolute,  and  fober  chara6ter  pro« 
mifes  profperity  and  fatisfadtion,  both  to  the 
perfon  himfelf  and  to  every  one  conne<^ed  with 
him.  The  ralh,  the  infolent,  the  flothful, 
effeminate,  and  voluptuous,  on  the  contrary, 
forebodes  ruin  to  the  individual,  and  misfortune 
to  all  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  The 
firil  turn  of  mind  has  at  leafl  all  the  beauty 
which  can  belong  to  the  moft  perfe^  machine 
that  was  ever  invented  for  promoting  the  moft 
.agreeable  purpofe:  and  the  fecond,  all  the 
deformity  of  the  moft  awkward  ^d  clumfy  con- 
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PART  trivAOce.  What  inftitution  of  government  could 
^*  ^  t«nd  fi>  much  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind  as  the  general  prevalence  of  wifdom  and 
virtue?  AU  government  is  but  an  imperfeft 
remedy  for  the  deficiency  of  thefe.  Whatever 
beauty,  therefore,  can  belong  to  civil  govern- 
ment  upon  account  of  its  utility,  mud  in  a  £tr 
iuperior  degree  belong  to  thefe.  On  the  con- 
trary, what  civil  policy  can  be  (b  ruinous  and 
definitive  as  the  vices  of  men  ?  The  fatal  effefls 
of  bad  government  arife  from  nothing,  but  that 
it  does  not  ihfficiently  guard  againft  the  mif- 
ehiefs  whieh  human  wickednels  gives  occafion 
to. 

This  beauty  and  deformity  which  characters 
appear  to  derive  from  their  ufefulnefs  or  incon- 
veniency,  are  apt  to  ftrike,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, thofe  who  confider,  in  an  abilraCfc  and 
philofophical  light,  the  actions  and  conduct  of 
mankind.  When  a  philofopher  goes  to  examine 
why  humanity  is  approved  of,  or  cruelty  con-^ 
demned,  he  does  not  always  form  to  himfelf,  in 
a  very  dear  and  diftindt  manner,  the  conception 
of  any  one  particular  aftion  either  of  cruelty  or 
of  humanity,  but  is  commonly  contented  with 
the  vague  and  indeterminate  idea  which  the 
general  names  of  thofe  qualities  fuggeft  to  him. 
But  it  is  in  particular  inflances  only  that  the 
propriety  or  impropriety,  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  actions  is  very  obvious  and  difcemible.  It  is 
only  when  particular  examples  are  given  that 
we  perceive  diftindtly  either  the  concord  or  dii^ 
agreement  between  our  own  afie&ions  and  thofe 
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of  the  agent,  or  feel  a  fodal  gratitade  lurife  chap. 
towards  him  in  the  one  cde,  or  a  fympathetic  .  5* 
refentment  in  the  other.    When  we  confider 
virtue  and  vice  in  an  abftra^  and  general  man- 
ner, the  qualities  by  which  they  excite  thefe 
feveral  fentiments  feem  in  a  great  meafure  to 
diiappear,  and  the  fentiments  themfelves  become 
lefi  obvious  and  difcemible.     On  the  contrary, 
the  happy  effects  of  the  one  and  the  fatal  confer 
quences  of  the  other  feem  then  to  rife  up  to  the 
view,  and  as  it  were  to  ftand  out  and  diflinguiih 
themfelves  from  all  the  other  qualities  of  either. 
The  fame  ingenious  and  agreeable  author  who 
firft  explained  why  utility  pleafes,  has  been  fo 
ftruck  with  this  view  of  things,  as  to  refblve 
our  whole  approbation  of  virtue  into  a  percep* 
tion  of  this  fpecies  of  beauty  which  refults  from 
the  appearance  of  utility.     No  qualities  of  the 
mind,  he  obferves,  are  approved  of  as  virtuous, 
but  fuch  as  are  ufeful  or  agreeable  either  to  the 
perfon  himfelf  or  to  others ;  and  no  qualities  are 
difapproved  of  as  vicious  but  fuch  as  have  a 
contrary  tendency.    And  Nature,  indeed,  feems  ' 
to  have  fo  happily  adjufted  our  fentiments  of 
approbation  and  difapprobation,  to  the  conve- 
niency  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  fbciety, 
that  after  the  flridlefl examination  itwillbe  found, 
I  believe,  that  this  is  univerfally  the  cafe.    But 
flill  I  affirm,  that  it  is  not  the  view  of  this  utility 
or  hurtfulnefs  which  is  either  the  firft  or  principal 
fource  of  our  approbation  and  difapprobation* 
Thefe  fentiments  are  no  doubt  enhanced  and  en* 
livened  by  the  perception  of  the  beauty  or  de- 
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P  A-R  T  formity  which  reflilts  from  this  utflity  or  hurt- 
j^l  ,  fulnefs.     But  ftill,  I  fay,  they  are  originally  and 
efientially  different  from  this  perception. 

For  firft  of  all,  it  feems  impoffible  that  the 
approbation  of  virtue  fhould  be  a  fentiment  of 
the  fame  kind  with  that  by  which  we  approve  of  a 
convenient  and  well-contrived  building  ;  or  that 
we  (hould  have  no  other  reafon  for  praifing  a 
inan  than  that  for  which  we  commend  a  ehefl 
of  drawers. 

'  And  fecondly,  it  will  be  found,  upon  exami- 
nation, that  the  ufefulnefs  of  any  difpofition  of 
mind  is  feldom  the  firil  ground  of  our  approba- 
tion; and  that  the  fentiment  of  approbation 
always  involves  in  it  a  fenfe  of  propriety  quite 
diftin6t  from  the  perception  of  utility.  We  may 
obferve  this  with  regard  to  all  the  qualities 
which  are  approved  of  as  virtuous,  both  thofe 
which,  according  to  this  fyftem,  are  originally 
valued  as  ufeful  to  ourfelves,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  are  efteemed  on  account  of  their  ufeful- 
nefs to  others. 

The  qualities  moft  ufeful  to  ourfelves  are,  firft 
of  all,  fuperior  reafon  and  underftanding,  by 
which  we  arc  capable  of  difceming  the  remote 
cpnfequences  of  all  our  adlions,  and  of  fore- 
feeing  the  advantage  or  detriment  which  is 
likely  to  refult  from  them  :  and  fecondly,  felf- 
command,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  abftain 
from  prefent  pleafure  or  to  endure  prefent  pain, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  pleafure  or  to  avoid 
a  greater  pain  in  feme  future  time.  In  the 
union  of  thofe  two  qualities  coniifts  the  virtue 
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.of  prudence,  of  all  the  virtues  that  which  is  moft  CHAP, 
ufdful  to  the  individual.  ,     ^* 

With  regard  to  the  firft  of  thofe^qualities,  it 
has  been  obferved  on  a  former  occaflon,  that 
fuperior  reafon  and  underftanding  are  originally 
approved  of  as  juft  and  right  and  accurate,  and 
not  merely  as  ufeiul  or  advantageous.  It  is  in 
the  abftrufer  fciences,  particularly  in  the  higher 
parts  of  mathematics,  that  the  greateft  and  moil 
admired  exertions  of  human  reaibn .  have  been 
diiplayed.  But  the  utility  of  thofe  fciences, 
either  to  the  individual  or  to  the  public,  is  not 
very  obvious,  and  to  prove  it,  requires  a  diil 
cuflioQ  which  is  not  always  very  eaiily  compre- 
hended. It  was  not,  therefore,  their  utility 
whioh  firil  recommended  them  to  the  public 
admiration.  This  quality  was  but  little  infifted 
upon,  till  it  became  necefiary  to  make  fome 
reply  to  the  reproaches  of  thofe,  who,  having' 
themielves  no  taite  for  fuch  fublime  difcoveries, 
endeavoured  to  depreciate  them  as  ufeleis. 

That  felf-command,  in  the  iame  manner,  by 
which  we  reiixaiu  our  prefent  appetites,  in  order 
to  gratify  them  more  fully  upon  another  occa- 
fion,  is  approved  of,  as  much  under  the  afpe6t 
of  propriety,  as.  under  that  of  utility.  When 
we  a£t  in  this  manner,  the  fentiments  which 
influence  our  condu6t  feem  exactly  to  coincide 
with  thofe  of  the  fpedtator.  The  fpe6tator  does 
not  feel  the  felicitations  of  our  prefent  appetites. 

To  him  the  pleafure  which  we  are  to  enjoy  a 
week  hence,  or  a  year  hence,  is  juil  as  intereft- 
ing  as  that  which  we  are  to  enjoy  this  moment. 
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p  A  H  T  When  for  the  &ke  of  the  preient,  therefive,  we 
^  iacrifice  the  future,  our  conduft  appears  to  him 
abfurd  and  extravagaqt  ix\  the  higheft  degree, 
and  he  canupt  eqter  into  the  principles  which 
influence  iU  On  the  contrary,  when  we  abftain 
from  prefbnt  pleafure,  in  order  to  fecure  greater 
pleafure  to  comQ,  wheq  we  aift  aa  if  the  remote 
obje&  interefted  us  as  much  as  that  which  im« 
mediately  prefles  upon  the  fenies,  as  our  affec- 
tions exa6Uy  correfpoiid  with  his  own,  he  cannot 
fail  to  approve  of  our  behaviour :  and  as  he 
knows  from  experience,  how  few  are  ci^ble  of 
this  felf^conimaiid,  he  looks  upon  our  conduA 
Vfith  a  confiderable  d^ree  of  wonder  and  ad» 
miration.  Hence  arifes  that  eminent  efteem 
with  which  4II  men  naturally  regard  a  fteady 
perfeverance  in  the  prance  of  frugality,  indus- 
try, and  sqiplicatioUi  though  dired^ed  to  no 
O^er  pqrpofe  than  the  acqujfitioil  pf  fortune* 
The  refplute  firn^neis  pf  the  perfon  who  ttfts  in 
this  manner,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  great 
though  remote  advantage,  not  only  gives  up  all 
prefent  pleafures,  but  endures  the  greateft  hu 
hour  both  pf  mind  and  body,  neceffiurily  com-f 
mands  our  approbation.  That  vifw  of  his  intereft 
and  happinefs  which  appears  to  regulate  his 
condudl,  exa^y  tallies  with  the  idea  which  we 
naturally  form  of  it.  There  is  the  moft  perfeft 
correipondence  between  his  fentiments  and  our 
own,  and  at  the  fame  time,  fTon\  our  experience 
of  the  common  weakneft  of  human  nature,  it  is 
a  correQ)pndence  which  we  could  not  reafbnably 
hftv^  expe^^    We  not  o^ly  approve,  there-i 
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\^  but  in  ibme  meafure  admire  his  condaft,  chap, 

and  think  it  worthy  of  a  confiderable  degree  of  ^^ ^ 

appiaufe.  It  is  the  conibioufhefi  of  this  merited 
approbation  and  efteem  which  is  alone  capable 
1^  fiippcnrting  the  agent  in  this  tenour  of  con» 
Aa&u  The  pleafure  which  we  are  to  enjoy  ten 
years  hence  interefts  us  fo  little  in  comparifoq 
with  that  which  we  may  enjoy  to-day,  the  paffion 
which  the  firft  excites,  is  naturaOy  (b  weak  in 
comparifon  with  that  violent  emotion  which  the 
fecond  is  apt  to  give  occaiion  to,  that  the  one 
could  never  be  any  balance  to  the  other,  unlefi 
It  was  fupported  by  the  fenfo  of  propriety,  by 
the  confcioufnefi  that  we  merited  the  efteem 
and  approbation  of^'every  body,  by  a6ting  in  the 
one  way,  and  that  we  became  the  proper  objeAs 
of  their  contempt  and  derifion  by  behaving  in 
the  other, 

Humanity,  juflice,  generofity,  and  public 
fpirit,  are  the  qualities  moft  ufeful  to  others. 
Wherein  confiils  the  propriety  of  humanity  and 
juftice  has  been  explained  upon  a  former  occa« 
fion,  where  it  was  ^ewn  how  much  our  efteem 
and  approbation  of  thofe  qualities  depended 
upon  die  concord  between  the  afieftions  of  the 
agent  and  thofe  of  the  Ipe£tators. 

The  propriety  of  generofity  and  public  Q>irit 
is  founded  upon  the  fame  principle  with  that  of 
jtiftice.  Generofity  is  different  from  humanity* 
Hiofe  two  qualities,  which  at  firft  fight  feem  fo 
nearly  aUied,  dp  not  always  belong  to  the  fame 
perfon.  Humanity  is  the  virtue  of  a  woman, 
generofity  of  a  maPr  The  fair^fex,  who  have 
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PART  commonly  much   mone  tendemefs  than  ours, 
^«      have  feldom  fo  much  generofity.     That  womeo 
rarely  make  confiderable  dooations,  is  an  obfer- 
vation  of  the  civil  law*.      Humanity  CQi^ifis 
merely  in  the  exquifite  fellow-feeling  which  the 
{peGtaioT  entertains  with  the  fentiments  of  the 
perfons  principally  concerned,  fo  as  to  grieve  for 
their  fufferings,  to  refent  th^ir  injuries,  and  to 
rejoice  at  their  good  fortune.    The  moll  humane 
anions  require  no  felf-denial,  no  felfrcommand, 
no  great  exertion   of  the  fenfe  of  propriety. 
They  confift  only  in  doing  what  this  exquifite 
iympathy  would  of  its  own  accord  prompt  us  to 
do.     But  it  is  otherwise  witli  generofity.     We 
never  are  generous  except  when  in  fome  refpe6t 
we  prefer  fome  other  perfoo  to  ourfelves,  and 
facrifice  fome  great  and  important  intereft  of 
our  own  to  ah  equal  intereft  of  a  frieqd  or  of  a 
fuperior.     The  man  who  gives  up  his  preten- 
fions  to  an  office  that  was  the  great  obje&  of 
his   ambition,  becaufe  he   imagines  that  the 
fervices  of  another  are  better  entitled  to  it; 
the  man  who  expofes  his  life  to  defend  that  of 
his  friend,  which  he  judges  to  be  of  mo?e  im^ 
portance,  neither  of  them  a6l^  from  humanity, 
or  becaufe  they  feel  more  exquifitely  what  con- 
cerns  that    other  perfon  that- what  concerns 
themfelves.     They  both  confider  thofe  oppofite 
interefls,  not  in  the  light  in  which  they  naturally 
appear  to  themfelves,  but  in  that  in  which  they 
appear  to    others.     To  every  byftander,  the 
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fiiccefi  or  prefervation  of  this  other  pedbo  mny  c  H  a  it 
juftly  be  more  interefting  than  their  owa ;  but 
it  cannot  be  ib  to  themfelves.  Wh^i  to  the 
intereft  of  this  other  perlbn,  therefore,  they 
facrifice  their  own,  they  accommodate  them- 
felves  to  the  fentiments  of  the  ^e6tator,  and  by 
an  effort  of  magnanimily  a£i;  [according  to  thofe 
views  of  things  which  they  feel,  muft  naturally 
occur  to  any  third  perfon.  The  foldi^  who 
throws  away  his  life  in  order  to  defend  that  of 
his  officer,  would  perhaps  be  but  little  affected 
by  the  death  of  that  o£Scer,  if  it  fhould  happen 
without  any  fault  of  his  own ;  and  a  very  imall 
difafler  which  had  befallen  himfelf  might  excite 
a  much  more  lively  forrow.  But  when  he 
endeavours  to  a&  fo  as  to  deferve  applauie,  and 
to  make  the  impartial  fpe^lator  enter  into  the 
principles  of  his  conduct,  he  feels^  that  to  every 
body  but  himfelf,  his  own  life  is  a  trifle  com* 
pared  with  that  of  his  officer,  and  that  when  he 
facrifices  the  one  to  the  other,  he  afis  quite 
properly  and  agreeably  to  what  would  be  the 
natural  apprehenfions  of  every  impartial  byi* 
ftander. 

It  is  the  fame  fiafe  with  the  greater  exertions 
of  public  fpirit.  When  a  young  officer  expofes 
his  life  to  acquire  fome  inconfiderable  addition 
to  the  dominions  of  his  fovereign,  it  is  not 
becaufB  the  acquifition  of  the  new  territory  is, 
to  himfelf,  an  obje^  more  defireable  than  the 
prefervation  of  his  own  life.  To  him  his  own 
life  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  conquefl 
of  a  whole  kingdom  for  the  flate  which  he 

ferves. 
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FART  fert^es.  But  when  he  compares  thofe  two  olgeftft 
j^l  ,  with  one  another,  he  does  not  view  them  in  the 
light  in  which  they  naturally  appear  to  himfelf, 
but  in  that  in  which  they  appear  ,to  the  nation 
he  fights  for.  To  them  the  fiiccefi  of  the  war 
is  of  the  higheft  importance ;  the  life  of  a  pri* 
vate  perfbn  of  fcarce  any  confequence.  When 
he  puts  himfelf  in  their  fituation,  he  immedi- 
ately  feels  that  he  cannot  be  too  prodigal  of  his 
blood,  if,  by  fliedding  it,  he  can  promote  fo  valu- 
able a  purpofe.  In  thus  thwarting,  from  a  fenfe 
of  doty  and  propriety,  the  ftrongeft  of  all 
natural  propenfities,  coniifts  the  heroifm  of  his 
condu€fc.  There  is  many  an  honefl  Englilhman, 
who,  in  his  private  ilation,  would  be  moreferi« 
oufly  dlfturbed  by  the  lofs  of  a  guinea,  than  by 
the  national  lofs  of  Minorca,  who  yet,  had  it 
been  in  his  power  to  defend  that  fortrefs,  would 
have  facrificed  his  life  a  thouiand  times  rather 
than,  through  his  fault,  have  let  it  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  When  the  firft  Brtttus 
led  forth  his  own  fons  to  a  capital  puniilunent, 
becaufe  they  had  confpired  againft  the  rifing 
liberty  of  Rome,  he  facriiiced  what,  if  he  had 
confulted  his  own  breait  only,  would  appear  to 
be  the  ftronger  to  the  weaker  affection.  Brutus 
ought  naturally  to  have  felt  much  more  for  the 
death  of  his  own  fons,  than  for  all  that  probably 
Rome  could  have  fuflered  from  the  want  of  Co 
great  an  example.  But  he  viewed  them,  not 
with  the  eyes  of  a  father,  but  with  thofe  of  a 
Roman  citizen.  He  entered  fb  thoroughly  into 
the  fentiments  of  this  laft  character,  that  he 

paid 
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paid  no  regard  to  that  tie,  by  which  he  himlblf  C  H  A  K 
was  conne6led  with  them ;  and  to  a  Roman  ,  j^l 
citizen,  the  ions  even  of  Brutus  feemed  con^* 
temptible,  when  put  into  the  balance  with  the 
finalleft  intereil  of  Rome*  In  thefe  and  in  all 
other  cafes  of  this  kind,  our  admiration  is  not  fy 
much  founded  upon  the  utility,  as  upon  the 
unexpected,  and  on  that  account  the  great,  the 
noble,  and  exalted  propriety  of  fuch  a£lion& 
This  utility,  when  we  come  to  view  it,  beftowa 
upon  them,  undoubtedly,  a  new  beauty,  and 
upon  that  account  ftiU  further  recommends 
them  to  our  approbation.  This  beauty,  how- 
ever, is  chiefly  perceived  by  men  of  reflection 
and  {peculation,  and  is  by  no  means  the  quality 
which  firft  recommends  luch  actions  to  the 
natural  fentiments  of  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  fo  >far  as  the  fenti- 
ment  of  approbation  arifes  from  the  perception 
of  this  beauty  of  utility,  it  has  no  reference  of 
any  kind  to  the  fentiments  of  others.  If  it  was 
poffible,  therefore,  that  a  perfon  fhould  grow  up 
to  manhood  without  any  communication  with 
fociety,  his  own  adlions  might,  notwithftanding, 
be  agreeable  or  difagreeable  to  him  on  account 
of  their  tendency  to  his  happineis  or  difadvan« 
tage.  He  might  perceive  a  beauty  of  this  kind 
in  prudence,  temperance,  and  good  conduct, 
and  a  deformity  in  the  oppofite  behaviour :  he 
might  view  his  own  temper  and  chara6ler  with 
that  fort  of  fatisfaCtion  with  which  we  confider 
a  well-contrived  machine,  in  the  one  cafe ;  or 
with  tl^t  fort  of  diftafte  and  diflatisfaClion  with 

which 
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PART  which  we  regard  a  very  awkward  and  dumiy 
^*      contrivance,  in  the  other.     As  thefe  perceptions^ 
however,  are  merely  a  matter  of  taile,  and  have 
all  the  feeblenefi  and  delicacy  of  that  Q>ecies  of 
perceptions,  upon  the  juftne&  of  which  what  is 
properly  called  tafle  is  founded,  they  probably 
would  not  be  much  attended  to  by  one  in  his 
Solitary  and  miferable  condition.     Even  though 
they  flioidd  occur  to  him,  they  would  by  no 
means  .  have  the  fame  efie6l  upon  him,  antece- 
dent to  his  connexion  with  fociety,  which  they 
would  have  in  confequence  of  tliat  connexion. 
He  would  not  be  caft  down  with  inward  fhame 
at  the  thought  of  this  deformity ;  nor  would  he 
be  elevated  with  fecret  triumph  of  mind  from 
the  confcioufnefs  of  the  contrary  beauty.    He 
would  not  exult  from  the  notion  of  deferving 
reward  in  the  one  cafe,  nor  tremble  from  the 
fufpicion  of  meriting  punifhment  in  the  other. 
All  fuch  fentiments  fuppofe  the  idea  of  fom^ 
other  being,  who  is  tlie  natural  judge  of  the 
perfon  that  feels  them ;  and  it  is  only  by  fym* 
pathy  with  the  decifions  of  this  arbiter  of  bis 
condu6):,    that    he    can    conceive,  either  the 
triumph  of  felf-applaufe,  or  the  fhame  of  felf* 
condemnation. 
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PART   V. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Custom  and 
Fashion  upon  the  Sentiments  of 
Moral  Approbation  and  Disapproba- 
tion. , 

Ccmfifling  of  One  Section, 

■ 

CHAP.    I. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Cti/lom  and  Fq/liion  upon  our. 
notions  of  Beauty  and  Deformity. 

THERE  are  other  principles  befides  thofe  part 
already  enumerated,  which  have  a  con-       V. 
£derable  influence  upon  the  moral  fentiments  of       i. 
mankind,  and  are  the  chief  caufes  of  the  marly 
irregular  and  difedr^ut  opinions  wKli^h  {Prevail 
m  different  ages  isOid  ih^tJohd-  conk;eming  "what  id 
btamable  or^  priifei^e^rAy.      Thefe  Ynnciple^ 
*       8  X  are 
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P  A  R  T  are  euilom  and  fafhion,  principles  which  extend 
^    their  dominion  over  our  judgments  concerning 
beauty  of  every  kind. 

When  two  obje6ts  have  freqaently  been  feen 
together,  the  imagination  acquires  a  habit  of' 
pafling  eaiily  from  the  one  to  the  other.  If  the 
firil  appear,  we  lay  our  account  that  the  fecond 
is  to  follow.  Of  their  own  accord  they  put  11s 
in  mind  of  one  another,  and  the  attention  glides 
eaiily  along  them.  Though,  independent  of 
cuflom,  there  fhoidd  be  no  real  beauty  in  their 
union,  yet  when  cuitom  has  thus  conne3;ed  them 
together,  we  feel  an  impropriety  in  their  fepara^ 
tion.  The  one  we  think  is  awkward  when  it 
appears  without  its  ufual  companion.  We  mifi 
fomething  which  we  expedted  to  find,  and  the 
habitual  arrangement  of  our  ideas  is  diflurbed 
by  the  difappointment.  A  fuit  of  clothes,  for 
example,  feems  to  want  fomething  if  they  are 
without  the  moil  infignificant  ornament  which 
ufually  accompanies  them,  and  we  find  a  mean^ 
nefs  or  awkwardnefi  in  the  abience  even  of  a 
haunch  button.  When  there  is  any  natural  pro- 
priety in  the  union,  cuftom  increafes  our  fenfe  of 
it,  and  makes  ^  difierent  arrangement  appear  ftill 
more  difagreeable  than  it  would  otherwife  feem 
to  be.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuflomed  to  fee 
things  in  a  good  tafle,  are  UHMre  di%ufted  by 
whatever  is  clumfy  or  awkwaord*  Where  the 
conjundiion  is  improper,  cuftom  ^thw  dimin' 
ifhes,  or  tajke^  away  altogether,  our  fi^nie  of  the 
impropriety.  Thi^e  who  have  been  acQuftomeA 
to  flovenly  difoiider  I0&  9U  fenie  of  neatoeft  or 

1  el^;ance* 
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elegance^     Thi  modeS  of  furniture  pr  drefs  c  h  a  9. 
which  feem   ridiculous  to  ftrangers,  give  no       ^* 
oflfence  to  the  p0opl6  who  sre  iiibd  to  them. 

Fafhion  is  difleretit  from  cuftom^  or  rather  is  ^ 
particular  ipecies  of  iU  That  is  not  the  fafhion 
which  every  body  wears,  but  which  thofe  wear 
who  are  of  a  high  rank,  or  chara£ter.  The  grace-> 
ill],  the  eafy,  and  conmianding  manners  of  the 
great,  joined  to  the  ufual  richnefi  and  magnifi- 
cence of  their  drefi,  give  a  grace  to  the  very  form 
which. they  happen  to  beftow  upon  it*  As  long 
aa  they  continue  to  ufe  this  foim,  it  is  connected 
in  our  imaginations  with  the  idea  of  fofiiething 
that  is  genteel  and  magnificent,  and  though  in 
itftlf  it  ihould  be  indifferent,  it  feems,  on  account 
of  this  rdation,  to  have  fomething  about  it  that 
is  genteel  and  magnificent  too.  As  foon  as  th^ 
drop  it,  it  lofes  all  the  grace^  which  it  had 
appeared  to  poflels  before,  and  being  now  ufed 
only  by  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  feems  to  have 
fomething  of  their  meannefi  and  awkwArdnefs. 

Drefi  and  filmiture  are  aUowed  by  aU  the 
world  to  be  entirely  undef  the  dominion  of 
cuftom  and  fafhion.  The  influence  of  thofe 
principles,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
fb  narrow  a  fj^ere,  but  extends  itfelf  to  whatever 
is  in  any  tetpeA  the  ol^jedt  of  tafle,  to  mufic,  to 
poetry,  to  architefture.  The  modes  of  drefs 
and  furniture  are  continually  changing^  and  that 
faihion  appearing  ridiculous  to-day  which  was 
admired  five  years  ago,  we  are  experimentally 
cimvinced  that  it  owed  its  vogue  cliiefly  or  en- 

VOL.  I.  z  tirely 
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PART  tirely  to  cuftom  and  falhion.  Clothes  and  ftur- 
y'_  niture  are  not  made  of  veiy  durable  materials. 
A  well-fancied  coat  is  done  in  a  twelve-month^ 
and  cannot  continue  longer  to  propagate,  as  the 
fafliion,  thfit  form  according  to  which  it  wasmad& 
The  modes  of  furniture  change  leis  rapidly  than 
thofe  of  dreis  j  becaufe  furniture  is  commonlj 
more  durable.  In  five  or  fix  years,  however,  it 
generally  undergoes  an  entire  revolution,  and 
every  man  in  his  own  time  fees  the  fafluoh  in  this 
refpea  change  many  different  ways.  The  pro- 
du6iions  of  the  other  arts  are  much  more  lafling, 
and,  when  happily  imagined,  may  continue  to 
propagate  the  fiaSbian  of  their  make  for  a  much 
longer  time.  A  well-contrived  l^uiiding  may 
endure  many  centuries :  a  beautiful  air  may  be 
delivered  down  by  a  Ibrt  of  tradition,  through 
many  fucceflive  generations  :  a  well-written 
poem  may  lafl  as  long  as  the  wotid ;  and  aU  of 
them  continue  for  ages  together,  to  give  the 
v^gue  to  that  particular  ilyle,  to  that  particular 
tafte  or  manner,  according  to  which  each  of  them 
was  compofed.  Few  men  have  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  in  their  own  times  the  faihion  in  any  of 
thefe  arts  change  very  confiderably.  Few  men 
have  fb  much  experience  and  acquaintance  with 
the  different  modes  which  have  obtained  in 
remote  ages  and  nations,  as  to  be  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  them,  or  to  judge  with  impartiality 
between  them,  and  what  takes  place  in  their 
own  age  and  country.  Few  men  therefore  are 
ynSUng  to  allow,  that  ouilom  or  fafhion  have 

mucit 
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much  ffiflaeitce  upon- tl^teir  judgments  concerning  o  H  a  P. 
whst  is  beautiful  or  otherwifb,  in  the  produJftions  ^ 
of  any  of  thofe  arts ;  but-  imagine,  that  all  the 
rules,  which  they  think  ought  to  baobferved  in 
each  of  them,  are  founded  upoil  reaibn  and 
nature,  not  upon  habit  or  prejudice.  A  very 
little  attention,  however,  may  convince  them  of 
the  contrary,  and  iatisfy  them,  that  the  inihience 
of  cuftom  and  fafhion  over  drefs  and  furniture, 
is  not  more .  abfolute  than  over  archite6ture,> 
poetry,  and  mulic.  '        ^       • 

Can  any  rcj^lbn,  for  exaiAple,  be  affigned  why 
the  Doric  capital  ihould  be  appropriated  to  s 
pillar,  whofe  height  is  equal  to  eight  diameters  ; 
the  Ionic  volute  to  one  of  nine ;  and  the  Co- 
rinthian foliage  to  one  of  ten  ?  The  propriety 
of  each  of  th(^  appropriations  can  be  founded 
,  upon  nothing  but  habit  and  cuftom.  The  eye 
having  been  ufed  to  fee  a  particular  proportion 
connected  with  a  particular  ornament,  would 
be  offended  if  they-were  not  joined  together. 
Each  of  the  five  orders  has  its  peculiar  orna« 
ments,  which  cannot  be  changed  for  any  other^ 
>!dthout  giving  offence  to  all  thofe  who  know 
any  thing  of  the  rules  of  architefture.  Accord^ 
ing  to  fome  Architects,  indeed,  fuch  is  the  ex- 
quifite  judgment  with  which  the  ancients  have 
aifigned  to  each  order  its  proper  ornaments, 
that  no  olhers  can  be  found  which  •  are  equally 
fuitable.  It  feems,  however,  a  little  difficult  to 
be  conceived  that  thefe  forms,  though,  no  doubt, 
eKtremely  agreeable,  fhould  be  the  only  forms 
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p  4  lb  T  which  CM  fuit  thdCe  ptq^rtianftt  m  ihii  tli«e 
^1^  .  &ould  not  be  five  huadrcd  others  whkh^  ante* 
cedent  to  eftabliihf^  cuftom,  would  have  fitted 
them  equally  well.  When  cuftoniy  however^  has 
eftabliihed  particular  fules  of  building,  provided 
they  are  not  abfolutely  unreafonablfe^  it  is  ab« 
ford  to  think  of  altering  them  for  others  which 
are  only  equally  good,  or  even  for  others  which, 
in  point  of  elegance  and  beauty,  have  naturally 
fome  little  advantage  over  them.  A  man  would 
be  ridiculous  who  fliould  appear  {n  public  with 
a  fuit  of  clothes  quite  different  Stem  thole  which 
are  commonly  worn,  though  th^  new  dreis  ihoold 
in  itfelf  be  ever  fo  graceful  or  convenient.  And 
there  feems  to  be  an  abfiurdity  of  the  fame  kind 
in  ornamenting .  a  houfe  after  a  quite  difiistent 
manner  from  that  which  cuftom  and  fiftidn 
have  prefcribed;  though  the  new  dr»ameiits 
ihould  in  themfelves  be  fomelrbat  Aipferior  td 
the  common  ones. 

According  to  the  ancient  rh6tdHda6i^  a  cer^ 
tain  liieafure  or  verie  Was  by  nature  a]ipfopriatsd 
to  each  particular  ^ecies  of  writings  as  being 
naturally  expreffive  of  that  charaAer^  fentimttit^ 
or  paffion,  which  Ought  to  predodkinate  in  itt 
One  verfe,  they  laid,  was  fit  for  grave  mi 
another  for  gay  works,  which  could  not,  they 
thought,  be  interchanged  without  tiie  grestsft 
impropriety.  The  expaience  of  modem  ttiMii 
however,  feems  to  contradict  this  priiio^lff^ 
though  in  itfelf  it  would  appear  to  be  extnmid^ 
probablct    What  is  the  burld^ue  vnft  m  tAg^ 
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Mikk^  n  the  heroie  ver&  in  iVeneh* .  l%e  tAge*  c  rap. 
dies  <rf^  Racifie  and  tbe  Henriad  of  Voltaira,  are 
nearly  m  the  lame  vei:ih  with. 

The  burlefque  verie  in  Frencb»  on  the  0P9fx{tfy» 
19  pretty  much  the  lapa^  with  th^  herpie  v^e  ^f 
ten  fyllabjeis  in  £ngli|h«  Cuftpm  \m  madf  j^ 
on^  Nation  aflbciate  the  ideas  of  gravity,  fuj^ 
limity^  aQd  ferioufiiefi^  to  that  Qteaf\ir§  which  thfi 
^tbear  ba3  conned;ed  with  whatever  is  g9.y,  ^1^ 
paQt^  fmd  ludicrous*  NPtbing  WQvld  appear 
n^ore  abfurd  in  Epglifb,  than  a  tragedy  writt^ii 
u»  tbe  Ale?Htndrip9  v^es  of  the  Frepcb ;  9f  in 
Frepcbt  than  a  work  pf  th^  ianout  ]six^  in  vfirfea 
ofti^fifyllables.' 

^  f ivinent  artifl  will  bring  abput  a  ponfid^i 
abl^  iphang9  in  the  eftabbihed  mode9  of  eaph  qf 
th^e  {urtSp  and  introduce  a  pew  fafiiion  ,9f 
wntingp  qii)fic^  (ff  architecture,  A9  th^  drpifi 
of  an  afreeable  man  of  liigh  rank  recommfp(la 
itfelfy  and  bow  peculiar  and  fantaftical  i^ver^ 
4:pmes  ipqu  tP  b^  admired  and  imitated ;  ^o  th|B 
^pellencies  of  an  fminent  mailer  recoiiimen^ 
lus  p^(»iljiaxiti^i  and  bis  inanner  bec9ua9s  tbf 
faihionabie  'ftyle  in  the  art  which  he  pir^i&jj^ 
The  t^ite  pf  th^  Italians  in  mufic  ^  ^rehit^C- 
twe  b»9f  vitbiu  tbefe  fifty  years,  uinl^rgpn?  » 
^nfiden^le  change,  from  imitating  tbe  ptwir 
liariti^s  of  £»mii  ?m^}«9t  ma^Ura  in  eftoh  (Mf 
(hofii  vt^  3^9«i;»  i9  »^ui[^4  by  Quiotib«i»  of 
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P  A  R  T  of  having  introduced  a  fiivolous  prettinefs  in 

^l ,  the  room  of  majeilic  reafim'  and  mafculine  elo^ 

quence.  Salluil  and  Tacitus  have,  by  others 
been  charged  with  the  fame  accufation,  though 
in  a  different  manner.  They  gave  reputation,  it 
is  pretended,  to  a  ilyle,  which  though  in  the 
higheft  degree  concife,  elegant,  expreflive,  and 
even  poetical,  wanted,  however,  eafe,  fimplicity, 
And  nature,  and  was  evidently  the  produftion  of 
the  moil  laboured  and  fludied  affection.  How 
Hdany  great  qualities  muil  that  writer  pofiefs, 
who  can*  thus  render  His  yery  faults  agreeable  ? 
After  the  pi^ifedf  refining  the  tafte  of  a  nation, 
4he  higheft  eulogy,  perhaps,  which  can  be  be- 
'  ftoVed  iipon  any  author,  is  to  fity,  that  he  cor- 
iiipted^it.  '^Jn  our  own  language,  Mr.  JPcpe  and 
Dr.  Swift  tiive  each  of  them  introduced  a  man- 
ner  diflferent  from  what  was  prafidfed  before, 
into  all  works  that  are  written  iii  rhyme,  the  one 
in*  long  verfesi  the  other  in  fliort  The  quaint- 
hefi  of  ^Butter  has  given  place  to  the  plainnefs 
of  S^vift.  The  rambling*^  freedom  of  Dryden, 
and  the  corre^'  but'  often  tedious  and  pro&ic 
languor*  of  Addilori,  iaxe  \i6  longer  the  obje6ls.of 
imitation,' but  aJlldn^  verfes  are  now  written 
after  th^  ioiianher  of  the  nervous  precifioii  of 
Mr.  Po^e.  ■  ,  .  . '  , 
'  Neither  is  it  only  over  -the  produ£tions  pf  the 
arts,  that  cliftoih  and  fashion  exert  their  domi- 
riion.  They  in^uence  bur  judlgmonts,  in  the 
fame  mariner,  with  regajd  to  the  beauty^  of  na- 
turial  obje6Es.  What  various  and  bppofite  forms 
are  deemed  beautiful  in  different  Q)edes  of 
.     a  '   '  things  f 
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things  ?  The  proportions  which  are  admired  in  c  H  A  P. 
pne  animal^  are  altogether  different  from  thofe  ^  ^ 
which  are  efteemed  in  another..  Every  clafi 
of  things  has  its  own  peculiar  conformation^ 
which  is  approved  of,  and  has  a  heauty  of  its 
jDwn^  diflinS:  from  that  of  every  other  Q)ecie8, 
It  is  upon  this .  account  that  a  learned  Jefuit^ 
Father  Buifier^  has  determined  that  the  beauty 
of  every  obje6t  confifts  iti  that  form  and  colour, 
which;  is  mod  ufual  among  things  of  that  par- 
ticular fort  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus,  in  the 
human  form,  the  beauty  of  each  feature  lies  in 
a  certain  middle,  equally  removed  from  a  variety 
of  other  forms  that  are  ugly.  A  beautifiil  nofe, 
&T  example,  is  one  that  is  neither  very  long, 
nor  very  fhort,  neither  very  ilraight,  nor  very 
crooked,  but  a  fort  of  middle  among  all  thefe 
extremes,  and  lefs  different  from  any  one  of 
them,  than  all  of  them  are  from  one  another* 
It  is  the  form  which  Nature  feems  to  have  aimed 
at  in  them  all,  wHich,  however,  fhe  deviates  from 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  very  feldom  hits 
exa&ly ;  but  to  which  all  thofe  deviations  ilill 
bear  a  very  ftrong  refemblance.  When  a  niim* 
ber  of  drawings  are  made  after  one  pattern, 
though  they  may  all  miis  it  in  fome  refpe^ts,  yet 
they  will  all  refemble  it  more  than  they  refemble 
one  another  i  the  general  chara£ter  of  the  pat- 
tern will  run  through  them  all ;  the  mdfl  fin- 
gu|ar  and  odd  will  be  thofe  which  are  moil  wide 
of  it;  and  though  very  few  wiQ  copy  it  exactly, 
yet  the.  moil  accurate  delineations  will  bear  s; 
^eater  refemblance  to  the  mofl  carelefs,  thau 
..  2  4  .the 
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PART  the  careleis  ones  will  bear  to  one  another    In 
^*      the  fame  manner,  in  each  ipecies  of  creatures, 
what  is  moil  beautiful  bears  the  ftrongeft  cha- 
racter^ of  the  general  fabric  of  the  ipecies,  and 
has  the  ftrongeft  refemblance  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  individuals  with  which   it  is  piffled. 
Monfters,  on  the  contrary,  or  what  is  perfefily 
deformed,  are  always  moft  fingular  and  odd,  and 
have  the  leaft  refemblance  to  the  generalilyof 
that  {|>ecies  to  which  they  belong.    Andtiius 
the  beauty  of  each  ipecies,  though  in  one  fenfe 
the  rareft  of  all  things,  becaufe  few  individuals 
hit  this  middle  form  exaftly,  yet  in  another,  is 
the  moft  common,  becaufe  all  the  deviatioiis 
from  it  refemble  it  more  than  they  refemUe  one 
another.    The  moft  cuftomaiy  form,  therefore, 
is  in  each  Q>ecies  of  things,  according  to  him, 
the  moft  beautiful,  y   And  hence  it  is  that  a  cer- 
tain practice  and  experience  in^  contemphtiiig 
each  ipecies  of  objects  is  requifite  before  we  can 
judge  of  its  beauty,  or  know  wherein  the  tniddle 
and  moft  ufual  form  coniifts.    The  niceft  judge- 
ment concerning  the  beauty  of  the   huttua 
ipecies  will  not  help  us  to  judge  of  that  of 
flowers,  or  horfes,  or  any  other  Q)ecies  of  things. 
It  is  for  the  fame  reaibn  that  in  difitrent  cli- 
mates, and  where  different  cuitoms  and  ways  of 
living  take  place,  as  the  generality  pf  any  ^ecies 
receives  a  Afferent  conformation  from  thofe  dr- 
cumftances,  fo  different  ideas  of  Its  beauty  pii»- 
vaiL    The  beauty  of  a  Mooriih  is  not  exaAly 
the  fame  with  that  of  an  Snglifh  horfe«    W1u|t 
different  ideas  are  formed  in  diflbrisnt  natioqi 

conceniin^ 
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concermng  the  beauty  of  the  human  ihape  and  c  HA  r. 
oountenaBce  i  A  fair  coinplexion  is  a  fliocking 
deformity  mpon  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  Thick 
lips  and  a  flat  nofe  are  a  beauty.  In  feme 
nations  long  ears  that  hang  down  upon  the 
jQiDulders  are  the  objefb  of  univerlal  admira- 
tion. In  China  if  a  lady's  foot  is  fo  large  as  to 
be  fit  to  walk  upon,  ihe  is  regarded  as  a  monfter 
of  uglineft.  Some  of  the  lavage  nations  in 
North- America  tie  four  boards  round  the  heads 
of  their  children,  and  thus  fqueeze  them,  while 
the  bones  are  tender  and  griftly,  into  a  form  that 
is  almoft  perfe^ly  iquare.  Europeans  are  afto* 
niflied  at  the  abfurd  barbarity  of  this  prance, 
to  which  Ibme  miffionaries  have  imputed  the  fin- 
golar  ftupidity  of  thofe  nations  among  whom  it 
prevail?.  But  when  they  condemn  thofe  lavages, 
th^  do  not  refle&  that  the  ladies  in  Europe  had, 
till  within  thefe  very  few  years,  been  endeavour- 
ing, for  near  a  century  paft,  to  fqueeze  the 
beautifiil  roundnels  of  their  natoral  Ihape  into  a 
iqpiare  form  of  the  lame  kind.  And  that,  not* 
"withftanding  the  many  dillortions  and  difeafea 
which  this  prance  was  known  to  occafion, 
evAom  had  rendered  it  agreeable  amwg  ibme 
ef  the  molt  civilii^ed  nations  which,  perhaps,  the 
world  ever  beheld. 

Such  is  the  lyftem  of  this  learned  and  in- 
genious Father,  concerning  the  nature  ,Qf 
beauty;  of  which  the  whole  charm,  according 
to  him,  would  thus  feem  to  arife  from  its  falling 
in  with  the  habits  which  cuftom  had  imprefled 
upon  the  imagination,  with  regard  to  things  of 

each 
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PART  each  particular  kind.  I  cannot,  however,  be 
'^*  induced  to  believe  that  our  fenfe  even  of  ex^ 
temal  beauty  is  founded  altogether  on  cuftom« 
The  utility  of  any  form,  its  fitnefs-for  the  ufeful 
purpofes  for  which  it  was  intended  evidently 
xecommends  it,  and  renders  it  agreeable  to  ua, 
independent  of  tullohi.  Certain  colours  are 
more  agreeable  than  others,  and  give  more  de- 
light to  the  eye  the  firft  time  it  ever  beholdi 
them.  A  Unooth  furface  is  more  agreeable 
than  a  rough  one.  Variety  is  more  pleafing 
than  a  tedious  undiverfified  uniformity.  Con- 
*ne6ted  variety,  in  which  each  new  appearance 
feems  to  be  introduced  by  what  went  before  it, 
.and  in  which  all  the  adjoining  parts  feem  to  have 
fome  natural  relation  to  one  another,  is  more 
agreeable  than  a  disjointed  and  dii^iderly  aflem- 
blage  of  unconne6ted  objects.  But  though  I 
.cannot  admit  that  cirilom  is  the  fole  principle 
of  beauty,  yet  I  can  fo  far  allow  the  truth  of  tiiis 
ingenious  fyflem  as  to  grant,  that  there  is  fcarce 
Any  one* external  form  fo  beautiful  as  to  pleafe, 
if  quite  contrary  to  cuftom  and  unlike  whatever 
we  have  been  ufed  to  in  that  particular  Q)ecies 
of  things :  or  fo  deformed  as  not  to  be  agree- 
^able,  if  cuilom.  uniformly  fupports  it,  and  ha-* 
bituates  us  to  fee  it  in  every  fingle  individual  o£ 
the  kind. 
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CHAP.  II. 

I 

Of  Ac  Infiuence  of  Cuftom  and  Fqfldon  upon 

Moral  Sentiments. 

I 
t  " 

SINCE  our  fentiment9  coiiceming  beauty  of c  HA  P. 
every  kind,  are  fa  much  influenced  by  cu£»      ^' 
torn  and  faihion,  it  cannot  be  expe£ied,  that 
thofe^  concerning  the  beauty,  of  conduS:,  fiiould 
be  entirely  exempted  from  the  dominion  of  thof^ 
principles.  Their  influence  here,  however,  feema 
to  be  much  lefs  than  it  is  every  where  elfQ» 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  form  of  external  obje^ts^ 
how  abfurd  and  fantaftical  foever,  to  which 
cuftom  will  not  reconcile  us,  or  -which  fafhion 
will  not  render  even  agreeable.    But  the  cha^ 
rafters  and  conduct  of  a  Nero,  or  a  Claudius^ 
lire  what  no  cuftom  will  ever  reconcile  ua  to, 
what  no  fafliioji  will  ever  render  agreeable ;  but 
the  one  will  always  be  the  obje£t  of  dread  and 
Jiatred ;  the  other  of  fcorn  and  derifion.    The 
principles  of  the  imagination,  upon  which  our 
fenfe  of  beauty  depends,  are  of  a  very  nice  and 
delipate  nature,  and  may  eafily  be  altered  by 
habit-  and  education :   but   the  fentiments  of 
moral    approbation    and    diiapprobation,    are 
founded  on  the  ftrongefl:  and  mofl:  vigorous 
paffions  of  human  nature ;  and  though  they  may 
J>e  fomewhat  warpt,  cannot  be  entirely  per* 
verted. 

But 
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But  though  the  influence  of  cuftom  and  fklhion 
upon  moral  fentiments,  is  not  altogether  fo 
great,  it  is  however  perfeftly  fimilar  to  what  it 
is  every  where  elfe.    When  cuftom  and  faihioa 
coincide  with  the  natural  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  they  heighten  the  delicacy  of  ouv  fenti* 
ments,  and  increaCe  our  abhorrence  for  eveiy 
thmg  which  approaches  to  evil.    Thofe  w1m> 
have,  been  educated  in  what  is  really  good  coin« 
pany,  not  in  what  is  commonly  called  fiidi,  wbo 
have  been  accuftomed  to  fe6  nothing  in  the 
perfons  whom  they  efteemed  and  lived  with, 
but  juftice,  modefty,  humanity,  and  good  order ) 
are  more  ihocked  with  whatever  feems  to  be 
ffioonfiftent  with  the  rules  winch  thdfe  vstuei 
prefcribe.    Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  have 
had  l&e  nusfortune  to  be  brought  up  amMft 
^lence,  lieentioufnefi,  faUehood,  and   kt^A 
tiee ;  l<^e,  though  not  all  fenfe  of  the  imppo- 
priety  of  ihch  conduA,  yet  all  fenfe  of  its  dread- 
fid  enormity,  or  of  the  vengeance  and  pimifh- 
ment  due  to  it.    They  have  beeoi  famiHarised 
with  it  from  their  infancy,  cuftom  has  rendered 
it  habitual  to  them,  and  they  are  very  t^to 
regard  it  as,  what  is  called,  the  way  o£Ae  woAd^ 
ibmething  which  either  may,  or  muft  be  prae* 
tiled,  to  hinder  us  from  being  the  dt^^es  of  out 
own  integrity.. 

Fafhion  too  will  fometimes  give  reputatioa 
to  a  certain  degree  of  diforder,  and,  on  the  con-^ 
trary,  difcountenance  qualities  whidi  deferve 
efteem.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  a  degree 
of  licentiou&els  was  deemed  the  chara6lerifl{e 

of 
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ef  a  Hboil  education*  It  waft  cotuie€bed>  ao^  c  R  A  R 
oording  to.  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  Ivith  ^  °^ 
generofity,  fincerity^  magnanimity,  loyalty,  and 
proved  that  the  perfoh  wno  a£ted  in  this  mannfer, 
was  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  puritan.  Severity 
of  manners,  and  regularity  of  condufl;,  on  th^ 
other  hand,  were  altogether  uiifafhionable^  and 
were  conne&ed,  in  the  imagination  of  that  age, 
with  cant,  cunning,  hypocriiy,  and  low  mannen^ 
To  fuperfidal  minds,  the  vices  of  the  great  feem 
at  all  times  agreeable.  They  connect;  them,  iiof; 
only  with  the  iplendour  6f  fortune,  but  iKfiik 
many  fuperior  virtues,  which  they  afcribe  id 
their  fuperiors ;  with  the  ^irit  of  freedom  ahd 
independency,  with  £rankne&^  generofify,  hu^ 
manity,  and  politenefs.  The  virtues  of  thft 
inferior  ranks  of  people,  on  the  cohtrary,  iheit 
parfimonious  frugati^^  iheir  painful  indufttyv 
and  rigid  adherence  to  rulis,  feem  to  them  nldad 
and  difagreeable.  They  co&ne6t  them^  both 
with  the  meanneis  of  the  ftatidn  to  whitih  thoft 
qiialitids  commcmly  belongs  and  with  mwy  gre&t 
vices  which^  they  fuppofe,  ufhally  aeeoilipaiiy 
them  J  fuch  as  an  abject,  cowardly,  ill«ntitur6d| 
Ijring,  pilfeiii^  difpofitdon* 

The  objeAs  with  which  men  in  the  difiereni 
pMfeffions  and  ftates  of  life  are  CdiiVerlafit^ 
being  very  didhrent,  and  habituating  th^ifl  to 
very  diffctrent  paffions,  naturslly  form  in  th^m 
y^  ditBsretit  chora^rs  and  maniieH.  W^ 
od^idft  in  each  rank  and  profbffiott,  a  d^greci  itf 
thofe  maimerfe,  which,  ^xpeiienee  haci  tattght 
lis,bdmgtoit»<  Sutasifldachfpedesofthitig§; 

we 
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FART  we  are  particularly   pleaied  with  the   middle 
conformation^  "which^  in  every  part  and  feature^ 
agrees  mod  exa3Iy  with  Ihe  general  ftandard 
M^hich  nature  feems  to  have  eilabhihed  for  things 
-of  that  kind ;  fo  in  eagh  rank,  or,  if  I  may  iky 
fo,  in  each  fpedes  of  men,  we  are  particularly 
j>leafed,  if  they  have  neither  too  much,  nor  too 
little  of  the  character  which  ufuaDy  accompanies 
their  particular  condition  and  fituation.    A  man, 
:We  fay,  ihould  look  like  his  trade  and  profeffion ; 
yet  the  pedantry  of  every  profeflion  is  difagree* 
jable.    The  difierenf  periods  of  life  have,  fiir 
Millie  fame  reafon,  different  manners  affigned  to 
Jthem.    We  expefl;  in  old  age,  that  gravity  and 
fedatenefs  which  its  infirmities,  its '  long  expe- 
riexice,    and  its   wom^ut  fenfibility.  feem  to 
render  both  natural  and  reipe£table ;  and  we 
)ay  our  account  to  find  in  youth  that  fenfibililyy 
that  gaiety  and  Iprightly  vivacity  which  expe- 
rience teaches  us  to  expedl  from  the  lively  -im- 
preffipns  that  all  interefting  obje&s  are  apt  to 
make  upon  the  tender  and  unpraiftifed  f^es 
,  of  that  early  period  of  life.    Each  of  thofe  two 
ages,  however,  may .  eafily  have  too  much  of 
thefe  peculiarities  which  belong,  to   it.    The 
flirting  levity  of  youth,  and  the  immovable  in- 
fenfibility  of  old  age,  are  equally  difagreeable. 
The  young,  according  to  the  common  faying, 
are  mod  agreeable  when  in  their  behaviour 
there  is  fomething  of  the  mannera  of  the  old, 
and  the  old,  when  they  retain  ibmething  of  the 
^ety  of  the.  youngs    Either  of  Jhem,  howeiner, 
may  eafily  have  too  much  of  the  manners  of 

the 
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the  Other.    The  extreme  coldnefs,  and  dull  for-  c  H  A  P^ 
niality,  which  are  pardoned  in  old  age,  make  ,   ^ 
youth  ridiculous.    The  levity,  the  careleffnefi^ 
and  the  vanity,  which  are  indulged  in  youth, 
render  old  age  contemptible. 

The  peculiar  character  and  manners  which 

we  are  led  by  cuftom  to  appro]priate  to  each 

rank  and  profeffion,  have  fometimes  perhaps^a 

propriety  independent  of  cuftom ;  and  are  what 

we  fhould  approve  of  for  their  own  fakes,  if  we 

took  into  coniideration    alL  th§  di£ferent .  ^ii^ 

cumftances  which  naturally  afFe£t:  thoSd  in  each 

different  ftate  of  life;    The  propriety  of ';a  pep* 

'fi>n's  behaviour,  depends  not  upon  its  fuitable* 

neis  to  any  one  drcumftance 'of  his  fitua^ri^ 

but  to  all  the  circumftances,  which,  when  we 

bring  his  caie  home  to  oiirfelves,  we  feel,  fhould 

naturally  call  upon  his  attention.  .  If  he  appears 

to  be  fb  much  occupied  by  any  one  of  them,  as 

entirely  to  negle6t   the  reft,  we  difkpprove  of 

his  condudt,  as   fomething  which  we  cannot 

entirely  go  along  with,  becaufe  not  properly 

adjufted  to  all  the  circumftances  of  his  fituation : 

Yet,  perhaps,  the  emotion  he  exprefles  for  the 

obgefl  which  principally  interefts  him,  does  not 

exceed  what  we  fhould  entirely  fympathize  with, 

and  approve  of,  in  one  whofe  attention  .was  not^ 

requiretl  by  any  other  thing*    A  parent  in  pri-^ 

vate  life  might,  upon  the  lofs  of  an  ou^y  fon, 

expre&  without  blame  a. degree  of  grief  and 

tendemefs,  which  would  be  unpardonable  in  a 

general  at  the  head  of  an  army,  when  glory, 

imd  the  public  ffifety,  demanded  fo  great  a  part 

of 
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V  A  R  T  €ff  his  attention.  As  difiPerent  objeS^  o^^^ 
^*^  u^n  commdn  occafions,  to  occupy  the  attention 
c^men  of  diff&c&xt  piofeffions,  &  di&rent  pa£- 
fions  ought  naturally  to  become  habitual  to 
them ;  and  when  we  bring  home  to  ourfelves 
their  fituation  in  this  particular  reQ>ed;9  we  muit 
be  fenfible^  that  every  occurrence  fhould  natii4 
tally  afie^  them  more  or  leis^  according  as  tiie 
taiotion  which  it  excites,  coincides  or  di&grees 
with  the  fixt  habit  Atid  temper  of  tiieir  minds. 
W9  cannot  expe8;  the  iame  ienfibility  to  thd 
gay  pleafiired  and  amufements  of  life  in  a  der* 
gyman^  which  we  lay  our  account  with  in  an 
Mt^t4  The  man  whofe  peculiar  occupation 
it  is  to  keep  the  world  in  mind  of  that  awfid 
ftttutit)^  which  awaits  them,  who  is  to  annoubcA 
^hat  mby  b^  the  fatal  confequences  of  every 
deviation  from  the  rules  of  duty,  and  who  ii 
himfelf  to  fet  the  example  of  the  moft  exa& 
fconfwmity^  feems  to  be  the  meflenger  of  tid» 
ings,  which  caiinot,  in  propriety,  be  delivered 
rither  with  levity  or  indifference.  His  mind 
is  fuppofed  to  be  continually  occupied  with 
what  is  too  grand  alid  folemn,  to  leave  any  room 
for  the  imprefflons  of  thoie  frivolous  objeftsi 
nffhich  fill  up  the  ^ttentioh  of  the  diffipated  and 
the  gay.  We  readily  feel  therefore^  that,  iddo^ 
pendent  of  cuftom,  there  is  a  propriet)^  in  the 
maimers  which  cuftom  has  allotted  to  this  pro- 
feflioti  i  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  fuitafate 
to  the  charafter  of  &  clergyman,  tiian  that 
graVe,  that  ouftere  and  abftra6ted  &  verity  ^  wUdi 
tre  are  habituated  to  escpedt  iti  his  bdiavibUTk 
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Thefe  reflections  are  fo  very  obvious,  that  tiiere  chap. 
is  fcarce  any  man  {b  inconfiderate,  as  not,  at      ^* 
fome  time,  to  have  made  them,  and  to  have 
Accounted  to  himfelf  in  this  manner  for  his 
approbation  of  the  ufual  chara&er  of  this  order* 
The  foundation  of  the  cuftomary  character 
of  fome  other  profeffions  is  not  fo  obvious,  and 
our  approbation  of  it  is  founded  entirely  in 
habit,  without  being  either  confirmed,  or  enli<* 
vened  by  any  reflections  of  this  kind.    We  are 
led  by  cuftom,  for  example,  to  annex  the  cha* 
raCter  of  gaiety,  levity,  and  Q>rightly  freedom^ 
as  well  as  of  fome  degree  of  diffipation,  to  the 
military  profeflion.    Yet,  if  we  were  to  confider 
what  mood  or  tone  of  temper  would  be  moft 
fuitable  to  this  fituation,  we  fliould  be  apt  to 
determine,  perhaps,  that  the  mofl;  ferious  and 
thoughtful  turn  of  mind  would  befl;  become 
thofe  whofe  Hves  are  continually  expofed  to 
uncommon  danger,  and  who  fhould  therefore 
be  more  conftantly  occupied  with  the  thoughts 
of  death  and  its  confequences  than  ether  men* 
It  is  this  very  circumflance,  however,  which  is 
not  improbably  the  occafion  why  the  contrary 
turn  of  mind  prevails  fo  much  among  men  of 
this  profeffion.     It  requires  ib  great  an  effort 
to  conquer  the  fear  of  death,  when  we  furvey 
k  with  ileadinefs  and  attention,  that  thofe  who 
ore  conftantly  expofed  to  it,  find  it  eafier  to  turn 
away  their  thoughts  from  it  altogether,  to  wrap 
fhemfelves  up  in  carelefs  fecurity  and  indif- 
ference, and  to  plunge  themf^lves,  for  this  pur« 
pofe,  into  every  fort  of  amufement  and  diffipa- 
Yoh.  I.  ▲  A     .  tion« 
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PART  tffin.  A  camp  is  not  the  element  of  a  thoughM 
^'  or  a  melancholy  man :  perfons  of  that  cad,  in- 
deed, are  often  abundantly  determined^  and 
are  capable^  by  a  great  effort,  of  going  on  with 
inflexible  refolution  to  the  moft  unavoidable 
death.  But  to  be  expofed  to  continual,  though 
lefs  imminent  danger,  to  be  obliged  to  exert^ 
for  a  long  time,  a  degree  of  this  effort,  ex- 
haufls  and  depreffes  the  mind,  and  renders 
it  incapable  of  all  happinefs  arid  enjoyment. 
The  gay  and  carelefs,  who  have  occafion  to 
make  no  effort  at  all,  who  fairly  reiblve  never 
to  look  before  them,  but  to  lofe  in  continual 
pleafures  and  amufements  all  anxiety  about  their 
fituation,  more  eafily  fupportfuch  circumilances. 
Whenever,  by  any  pecuEar  circumiUoices,  an 
officer  has  no  reafon  to  lay  his  account  with 
being  expofed  to  any  uncommon  danger,  he 
is  very  apt  to  lofe  the  gaiety  and  diffipated 
thoughtleffnefs  of  his  chara6ler.  The  captain 
of  a  city  guard  is  commonly  as  fober^  careful, 
and  penurious  an  animal  as  fliereft  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  A  long  peace  is,  for  the  fame  reafon^ 
very  apt  to  diminifti  the  difference  between  the 
civil  and  the  military  chara^er.  The  ordinary 
fituation,  however,  of  men  of  this  profeifion, 
renders  gaiety,  and  a  degree  of  diffipation,  £> 
much  their  ulual  character  ^  and  cuftom  has, 
in  our  imagination,  fo  ftrongly  connedled  this 
chara6ler  with  this  ilate  of  life,  tliat  we  are  very 
apt  to  defpife  any  man,  whofe  peculiar  humour 
or  fituation  renders  him  incapable  of  acquiring 
it.    We  laugh  at  the  grave  and  careiul  fiu^es  of 
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a  city  guards  which  fo  little  refemble  thofe  of  c  H  A  P« 
their^  profeflion.  They  themfelves  feewi  often  ^ 
to  be  alhamed  of  the  regularity  of  thdr  own 
manners,  and,  not  to  be  out  of  the  faihion  of 
their  trade,  are  fond  of  afie6ling  that  levity^ 
which  is  by  no  means  natural  to  them«  What* 
^ver  is  the  deportment  which  we  have  been 
accuilomed  to  fee  in  a  relpedlable  order  o^ 
men,  it  comes  to  be  fo  aiTociated  in  our  ima-^ 
gination  with  that  order,  that  whenever  we  fee 
the  one,  we  lay  our  account  that  we  are  to  meet 
with  the  other,  and  when  diiappointed,  mifs 
fbmething  which  we  expected  to  find.  We  are 
embarrafled,  and  put  to  a  fland,  and  know  not 
how  to  addreis  ourfelves  to  a  chara&er,  which 
plainly  afie6ts  to  be  of  a  different  fpecies  from 
thofe  with  which  we  fhould  have  be^n  difpofed 
to  clafs  it. 

The  different  fituations  of  different  ^ges  and 
countries  are  apt,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  give 
difieifent  characters  to  the  generality  of  thofe 
who  live  in  them,  and  their  fentiments  concern* 
ing  the  particular  degree  of  each  quality,  that 
is  either  blamable  or  praife-worthy,  vary,  accord- 
ing to  that  degree  which  is  ufual  in  their  own 
country,  and  in  their  own  times.  That  degree 
of  politenefs,  which  would  be  highly  eileemed, 
perhaps,  would  be  thought  effeminate  adulation, 
in  Ruffia,  would  be  regarded  as  rudenefs  and 
barbarifm  at  the  court  of  France.  That  degree 
of  order  and  frugality,  which^  in  a  Polilh  noble- 
man, would  be  confidered  as  exceffive  parfimony, 
would  be  regarded  as  extravagance  in  a  citizen 
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P  A  It  r  of  Aiiift^!^dam«  Every  age  and  country  look 
^^_^  upon  that  degree  of  each  quality,  which  is  com* 
monly  to  be  met  with  ii^  thofe  who  are  efteem^ 
among  themfelvesj  as  the  golden  mean  of  that 
particular  talent  or  virtue.  And  as  thid  varies^ 
according  as  their  diflferent  circumftances  render 
different  qualities  more  or  lefa  habitual  to  thenii 
their  ientiments  concerning  the  exsA  proprie^ 
of  chara6ter  and  behaviour  vary  accwdingly* 
Among  civilized  nations,  the  virtues  which 
are  founded  upon  humanity,  ate  more  culti* 
tated  than  thofe  which  are  founded  upon  felf- 
denial  and  the  command  of  the  paiBons.  Among 
rude  and  barbarous  nations,  it  is  quite  other* 
wife,  the  virtues  of  felf*denial  are  more  cidti* 
vated  than  thofe  of  humanity.  The  general 
fecutity  add  happinefs  which  prevail  in  ages  of 
civility  and  politeneis,  afford  little  exerdfe  to 
the  contempt  of  danger,  to  patience  in  endur« 
ing  labour^  hunger,  and  pain.  Poverty  may 
eaflly  be  avoided,  and  the  contempt  of  it  there^ 
fore  almoft  ceafes  to  be  a  virtue.  The  abfti* 
nence  from  pleafure  becomes  lefs  neceflary,  and 
the  mind  is  more  at  liberty  to  unbend  itfelf^ 
and  to  indulge  its  natural  inclinations  in  all 
thofe  particular  refpefls. 
t  Among  favages  and  barbarians  it  is  quite 
Otherwife«  Every  fiiVage  undergoes  a  Ibrt  of 
Sp«i»n  difcipline^  and  by  the  neceffity  of  his 
fituation  is  inured  to  tn^ery  (oft  of  hardihip.  Ht 
i»  in  continual  dan'ger  t  he  is.  c^n  expofed  to 
the  greateft  extremities  of  hunger,  and  fre- 
quently 'dies^f '  pure-want*    His  circumfUncei 
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not  only  habituate  him  to  every  ibrt  of  diftre&t^Q  H  A  p« 
but  teach  him  to  give  way  to  none  of  the  pa^  ^ 
fiona  which  that  diftreis  is  apt  to  excite.  He 
can  exped;  from  his  countrymen  no  fympathy  or 
indulgence  for  fuch  weakoe&  Before  we  can 
feel  much  for  others,  we  muit  in  fome  meafiire 
be  at  eafe  ourfelves.  If  our  own  mifery  pindiea 
us  very  feverely,  we  have'  no  leifure  to  attend 
to  that  of  our  neighbour :  and  all  lavages  are 
too  much  occupied  with  their  own  wants  and 
neceffities,  to  give  much  attention  to  thofe  of 
another  perfbn,  A  iavage,  therefore,  whatever, 
be  the  nature  of  his  diftreis,  experts  no  fympa* 
thy  from  thofe  about  him,  and  difdains,  upon 
that  account,  to  expofe  himfelf,  by  allowing  the 
leaft  weakneis  to  efcape  him.  .His  paffions,  how 
furious  and  violent  foever,  are  never  permitted 
to  difturb  the  ferenity  of  his  countenance  or 
the  compofure  of  his  condudt  and  behaviour. 
Tlie  fiivages  in  North  America,  we  are  told^ 
aflume  upon  all  occafions  the  greateft  indiffe- 
rence, and  would  think  themiUves  degraded  if 
they  ihould  ever  appear  in  any  lefyeA  to  be 
overcome,  either  by  love,  or  grief,  or  refent* 
ment.  Their  magnanimity  and  ielf-command^ 
in  this  refpedt,  are  almoil  beyond  the  concept 
tion  of  Europeans.  In  a  country  in  which  all 
men  are  upon  a  level,  with  regard  to  rank  and 
fortune,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  mutual 
inclinations  of  the  two  parties  Ihould  be  the 
only  thing  confidered  in  mkrriages,  and  Ihould 
be  indulged  without  any  (brt  of  control  This, 
however,  is  the  country  in  which  all  marriages, 
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PART  ^thout  exception,  are  made  up  by  the  parents, 
v^  ^  and  in  which  a  young  man  would  think  him- 
felf  diigraced  for  ever,  if  he  Ihewed  the  leaft 
preference  of  one  woman  above  another,  or  did 
not  exprefs  the  moil  complete  indifference,  both 
about  the  time  when,  and  the  perfon  to  whom, 
he  was  to  be  married.  The  weaknefs  of  love, 
which  is  fo  much  indulged  in  ages  of  humanity 
and  politenefs,  is  regarded  among  ikvages  as 
the  moil  unpardonable  effeminacy.  Even  after 
the  marriage,  the  two  parties  feem  to  be  afhamed 
of  a  connexion  which  is  founded  upon  fo 
fordid  a  neceffity.  They  do  not  live  together. 
They  fee  one  another  by  ftealth  only.  They 
both  continue  to  dwell  in  the  houfes  of  their 
reipe6tive  fathers,  and  the  open  cohabitation  of 
the  two  fexes,  which  is  permitted  without  blame 
in  all  other  countries,  is  here  confidered  as  the 
mod  indecent  and  unmanly  fenfuality.  Nor  is 
it  only  over  this  agreeable  paffion  that  they 
exert  this  abfolute  felf*command«  They  often 
bear,  in  the  iight  of  all  their  countrymen,  with 
injuries,  reproach,  and  the  groffeft  infiilts,  with 
the  appearance  of  the  greateft  infenfibility,  and 
without  expreffing  the  fmalleft  re&ntment 
When  a  iavage  is  made  prifbner  of  war,  and 
receives,  as  is  ufual,  the  fentence  of.  death  ftom 
Ifis  conquerors,  he  hears  it  without  expreffing 
any  emotion,  and  afterwards  fubmits  to  the 
moft  dreadful  torments,  without  ever  bemoan- 
ing himfelf,  or  difSovering  any  other  paffion 
but  contempt  of  his  enemies. .  While  he  is  hung 
by  the  fhoulders  over  a  flow  fire,  he  derides  hk 
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toiTnentors,  and  tells  them  with  how  much  more  c  H  A  P. 
ingenuity  he  himfelf  had  tormented  fuch  of  their  ^  ^' 
€Ountr3rmen  as  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  After 
fae  has  been  fcorched  and  bumt^  and  lacerated 
in  all  the  mofl  tender  and  fenfible  parts  of  his 
body  for  feveral  hours  together,  he  is  often 
allowed,  in  order  to  prolong  his  mifery,  a  fliort 
reipite,  and  is  taken  down  from  the  flake :  he 
employs  this  interval  in  talking  upon  all  indiffe- 
rent fubje6ls,  inquires  after  the  news  of  the 
country,  and  feems  indifferent  about  nothing 
but  his  own  fituation.  The  fpeftators  exprefs 
the  fame  infenfibility ;  the  light  of  fo  horrible 
an  objedt  feems  to  make  no  impreffion  upon 
them ;  they  fcarce  look  at  the  prifoner,  except 
when  they  lend  a  hand  to  torment  him.  At 
other  times  they  fmoke  tobacco,  and  amufe 
themfelves  with  any  common  obje6l,  as  if  no 
fuch  matter  was  going  on.  Every  favage  is  faid 
to  prepare  himfelf  froin  his  earliell  youth  for  this 
dreadful  end.  He  compofes,  for  this  purpofe, 
what  they  call  the  fong  of  death,  a  fong  which 
he  is  to  fing  when  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  is  expiring  under  the  tor- 
tures which  they  infli6l  upon  him.  It  coniifts 
of  infults  upon  his  tormentors,  and  expreffes 
the  higheft.  contempt  of  death  and  pain.  He 
fings  this  fong  upon  all  extraordinary  occalion's, 
when  he  goes  out  to  war,  when  he  meets  his 
enemies  in  the  field,  or  whenever  he  has  a  mind 
to  fliow  that  he  has  familiarifed  his  imagination 
to  the  moll  dreadful  misfortunes,  and  that  no 
human  event  can  daunt  his  refolution,  or  alter 
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P  A  R  T  Iu8  purpofe.  The  iame  contempt  of  death  and 
^*  torture  prevails  among  all  other  ikvage  nations. 
There  is  not  a  negro  from  the  coail  of  Africa, 
who  does  not,  in  this  reQ)e£fc,  pofiefi  a  degree 
of  magnanimity  which  the  foul  of  his  fordid 
mafter  is  too  oflen  fcarce  capable  of  conceiv- 
ing. Fortune  never  exertfed  more  cruelly  ber 
*  empire  over  mankind,  than  when  fhe  fubjeded 
thofe  nations  of  heroes  to  the  refufe  of  the  jails 
of  Europe,  to  wretches  who  poffefi  the  virtues 
neither  of  the  countries  which  they  come  from, 
nor  of  thofe  which  they  go  to,  and  whofe  levity, 
brutality,  and  bafenef^,  fo  juftly  expofe  them 
to  the  contempt  of  the  vanquifhed. 

This  heroic  and  unconquerable  firmnefs, 
Which  the  cuflom  and  education  of  his  coun- 
try  demand  of  every  favage,  is  not  required  of 
thofe  who  are  brought  up  to  live  in  civilized 
focieties.  If  thefe  lafl  complain  when  they  are 
in  pain,  if  they  grieve  when  they  are  in  diftrefi, 
if  they  allow  themfelves  either  to  be  overcome 
by  love,  or  to  be  difcompofed  hy  anger,  they 
are  eafily  pardoned.  Such  weakneiles  are  not 
apprehended  to  affe6l  the  efTential  parts  of  their 
chara6ter.  As  long  as  they  do  not  allow  them* 
felves  to  be  tranfported  to  do  any  thing  contrary 
to  juflice  or  humanity,  they  lofe  but  little  repu- 
tation,  though  the  ferenity  of  their  counte- 
nance, or  the  compofure  of  their  difcourfe  and 
behaviour,  fhould  be  fomewhat  ruffled,  and  dif- 
turbed.  A  humane  and  poliihed  people,  who 
have  more  fenfibility  to  the  paffions  of  others, 
can  more  readily  enter  into  an  animated  and 
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paffionate  behaviour,  and  can  more  eafily  par.  chap. 

don  fome  Htde  excefs.    The  perfon  principally  , ^ 

concerned  is  fenfible  of  this ;  and  being  aflured 
of  the  equity  of  his  judges,  indulges  himfelf  in 
ftronger  expreffions  of  paffion,  and  is  leis  afraid 
of  expofing  himfelf  to  their  contempt  by  the 
violence  of  his  emotions.  We  can  venture  to 
exprefs  more  emotion  in  the  prefence  of  a  friend 
than  in  that  of  a  ilranger,  becaufe  we  expe£t 
more  indulgence  from  the  one  than  from  the 
other.  And  in  the  fame  manner  the  rules  of 
decorum  among  civilized  nations,  admit  of  a 
more  animated  behaviour,  than  is  approved  of 
among  barbarians.  The  firil  converfe  togethcor 
with  the  opennels  of  friends ;  the  fecond  with 
the  referve  of  ilrangers.  The  emotion  and  viva* 
city  with  which  the  French  and  the  Italians,  the 
two  mod  poliflied  nations  upon  the  continent, 
expreis  themfelves  on  occalions  that  are  at  all 
interefling,  furprife  at  firft  thole  ftrangers  who 
happen  to  be  travelling  among  them,  and  who^ 
having  been  educated  among  a  people  of  duller 
fenfibility,  cannot  enter  into  this  pi^tffionate 
behaviour,  of  which  they  have  never  feen  an^ 
example  in  their  own  country.  A  young 
French  nobleman  will  weep  in  the  prefence  of 
the  whole  court  upon  being  refuied  a  regim^nt« 
An  Italian,  fays  the  Abbot  Du  Bos,  exprefles 
more  emotion  on  being  condemned  in  a  fine  of 
twenty  (hillings,  than  an  Engliihman  on  recelv^p 
ing  the  fentence  of  death.  Cicero,  in  the  times 
of  the  higheft  Roman  politenefs,  could,  without 
degrading  himfelf,  weep  with  all  the  bittemefi 
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P  A  R  T  of  farrow  in  the  figkt  of  the  whole  fenate  and 
-J-._»  the  whole  people ;  as  it  is  evident  he  muft  have 
done  in  the  end  of  almoil  every  oration.  The 
orators  of  the  earlier  and  ruder  ages  of  Rome 
could  not  probably,  confiftent.with  the  manners 
of  the  times,  have  expreffed  themfelves  with  fo 
much  emotion.  It  would  have  been  regarded, 
I  fuppofe,  as  a  violation  of  nature  and  propriety 
in  the  Scipios,  in  the  Leliufes,  and  in  the  elder 
Cato,  to  have  expofed  fo  much  tendernefs  to 
the  view  of  the  public.  Thofe  ancient  warriors 
could  exprefs  themfelves  with  order,  gravity, 
and  good  judgment :  but  are  faid  to  have  been 
ftrangers  to  that  fublime  and  paffionate  elo- 
quence which  was  firft  introduced  into  Rome, 
not  many  years  before  the  birth  of  Cicero,  by 
the  two  Gracchi,  by  Craffus,  and  by  Sulpitius. 
This  animated  eloquence,  which  has  been  long 
pra^fcifed,  with  or  without  fuccefi,  both  in 
France  and  Italy,  is  but  juft  beginning  to  be 
introduced  into  England.  So  wide  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  degrees  of  felf-command 
which  are  required  in  civilized  and  in  barba- 
rous nations,  and  by  fuch  different  ftandards  do 
they  judge  of  the  propriety  of  behaviour. 

This  difference  gives  occaiion  to  many  others 
that  are  not  lefs  effential.  A  poliihed  people 
being  accuftomed  to  give  way,  in  fome  meafure, 
to  the  movements  of  nature,  become  f)*ank, 
open,  and  fincere.  Barbarians,  on  the  con- 
trary, being  obliged  to  fmother  and  conceal  the 
appearance  of  every  paffion,  neceffarily  acquire 
the  habits  of  falfehood  and  diffimulation.    It  is 

obferved 
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obferved  by  all  thofe  who  have  been  converfant  CHAP, 
with  favage  nations,  whether  in  Afia,  Africa,  or 
America,  that  they  are  all  equally  impenetra- 
ble, and  that,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  con- 
ceal the  truth,  no  examination  is  capable  of 
drawing  it  from  them.  They  cannot  be  trepan- 
ned by  the  moft  artful  queftions.  The  torture 
itfelf  is  incapable  of  making  them  confefs  any 
thing  which  they  have  no  mind  to  tell.  The 
paffions  of  a  favage  too,  though  they  never 
exprefs  themfelves  by  any  outward  emotion, 
but  lie  concealed  in  the  bread  of  the  fufferer, 
are,  notwithftanding,  all  mounted  to  the  higheil 
pitch  of  fury.  Though  he  feldom  fliows  any 
iymptoms  of  anger,  yet  his  vengeance^  when 
he  comes  to  give  way  to  it,  is  always  (anguinary 
and  dreadful.  The  leaft  affront  drives  him  to 
deipain  His  countenance  and  difcourfe  indeed 
are  ftill  fober  and  compofed,  and  exprefs/  no- 
thing but  the  moft  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind : 
but  his  actions  are  often  the  moft  furious  and 
violent.  Among  the  North- Americans  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  perfons  of  the  tendereft  age  and 
more  fearful  fex  to  drown  themfelves  upon 
receiving  only  a  flight  reprimand  from  their 
mothers,  and  this  too  without  expreffing  any 
paffion^  or  laying  any  thing,  except,  you  Jhatt 
no  longer  have  a  daughter.  Inncivilized  nations 
the  pailions  of  men  are  not  commonly  fo  furious 
or  fo  de{|>erate.  They  are  often  clamorous  and 
noify,  but  are  feldom  very  hurtful ;  and  feem 
frequently  to  aim  at  no  other  fatisfa6tion,  but 
that  of  convincing  the  fpeftator,  that  they  are 

in 
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P  A  R  T  in  the  right  to  be  fo  much  moved,  and  of  pro* 
^^  curing  his  fympathy  and  approbation. 

All  thefe  effects  of  cuilom  and  faihion,  how* 
ever,  upon  the  moral  fentiments  of  mankind, 
are  inconfiderable,  in  companion  of  thofe  which 
they  give  occafion  to  in  fome  other  cafes ;  and 
it  is  not  concerning  the  general  ilyle  of  cha« 
ra£ter  and  behaviour,  that  thofe  principles  pro- 
duce the  greateft  perverfion  of  judgment,  but 
concerning  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  par- 
ticular ufages. 

The  different  manners  which  cuftom  teaches 
us  to  approve  of  in  the  different  profeffions  and 
dates  of  life,  do  not  concern  things  of  the 
greatefl  importance.  We  expe£l  truth  and  juf* 
tice  from  an  old  man  as  well  as  from  a  young, 
from  a  clergyman  as  well  as  from  an  officer ; 
and  it  is  in  matters  of  imall  moment  only  that 
we  look  for  the  diftinguiihing  marks  of  their 
reQ>e6tive  chara6ter8.  With  regard  to  thefe 
too,  there  is  often  ibme  unobferved  circum* 
ftance  which,  if  it  was  attended  to,  would  fhow 
us,  that,  independent  of  cuftom,  there  was  a 
propriety  in  the  charafter  which  cuilom  had 
taught  us  to  allot  to  each  profeffion.  We  can* 
not  complain,  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  that  the 
perverfion  of  natural  fentiment  is  very  great 
Though  the  manners  of  different  nations  require 
different  degrees  of  the  &me  quality^  in  the 
character  which  they  think  worthy  of  efteem, 
yet  the  worft  that  can  be  (aid  to  happen  even 
here,  is  that  the  duties  of  one  virtue  are  fonte- 
times  extended  fo  as  to  encroach  a  little  upon 

the 
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the  pTecinfts  <rf  fome  othen  The  ruftic  hofpi-  chap. 
tality  that  is  in  fafhion  amt>ng  the  Poles  en-  "* 
eroaches,  perhaps^  a  little  upon  oeconomy  and 
good  otder ;  and  the  frugality  thait  is  efteemed 
in  Holland,  upon  generofity  and  good-fellowfhip. 
The  hardinefs  demanded  of  lavages  diminiflies 
their  humanity ;  and,  perhaps,  the  delicate  fen* 
fibility  required  in  civilized  nations,  fometimes 
deftroys  the  mafculine  firmnefs  of  the  chara6ter. 
In  general,  the  ilyle  of  manners  which  takes 
place  in  any  nation,  may  commonly  upon  the 
whole  be  faid  to  be  that  which  is  moft  fuitable 
to  its  fituation,  Hardinefs  is  the  chara6ter 
moft  fuitable  to  the  circumftances  of  a  favage ; 
ienfibility  to  thofe  of  one  who  lives  in  a  very 
civilized  Ibciety.  Even  here,  therefore,  we 
cannot  complain  that  the  moral  fentiments  of 
men  are  very  grofely  perverted. 

It  is  not  Uierefore  in  the  general  ftyle  of  con* 
dud;  or  behaviour  that  cuftom  authorifes  th^ 
wideft  departure  from  what  is  the  natural  pro' 
priety  of  aAion.  With  regard  to  particular 
uiages,  its  influence  is  often  much  more  deftruc- 
tive  of  good  morals,  and  it  is  capable  of 
eftablifliing,  as  lawful  and  blamelefs,  particular 
aAions,  which  (hock  the  plaineft  principles  of 
tight  and  wrong* 

Can  there  be  greater  barbarity,  for  example, 
than  to  hurt  an  infant  f  Its  helpleflhefs,  its  inno* 
cence,  its  amiablenefs,  call  forth  the  compaffion^ 
even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  to  Ipare  that  tender 
age  is  regarded  as  the  moft  furious  effort  of  an 
j^nraged  and  cruel  conqueror.   What  then  Ihould 

we 
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p  A  R  T  we  imagine  muft  be  the  heart  of  a  parent  who 
_^'__  ,  could  injure  that  Tveaknefi  which  even  a  furious 
enemy  is  afraid  to  violate  ?  Yet  the  expofition^ 
that  is,  the  murder  of  new-bom  infants,  was  a 
practice  allowed  of  in  almoll  all  the  Hates  of 
Greece,  even  among  the  polite  and  civilized 
Athenians ;  and  whenever  the  circumflances  of 
the  parent  rendered  it  inconvenient  to  bring  up 
the  child,  to  abandon  it  to  hunger,  or  to  wild 
beails,  was  regarded  without  blame  or  cenfure. 
This  pradtice  had  probably  begun  in  times  of 
the  mofl  favage  barbarity.  The  imaginations  of 
men  had  been  firil  made  familiar  with  it  in  that 
earlieil  period  of  fociety,  and  the  uniform  con- 
tinuance of  the  cuilom  had  hindered  them  after- 
wards from  perceiving  its  enormity*  We  find, 
at  this  day,  that  this  pra^ice  prevails  aqiong  all 
favage  nations ;  and  in  that  rudeft  and  loweft 
ftate  of  fociety  it  is  undoubtedly  more  pardonable 
than  in  any  other.  The  extreme  indigence  of  a 
iavage  is  often  iuch  that  he  himielf  is  frequently 
expofed  to  the  greateft  extremity  of  hunger,  he 
often  dies  of  pure  want,  and  it  is  frequently  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  fupport  both  himfelf  and  his 
child.*  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  in 
this  cafe  he  fhould  abandon  it.  One  who,  in 
flying  from  an  enemy,  whom  it  was  impoffible  to 
refill,  fliould  throw  down  his  infant,  becaufe  it 
retarded  his  flight,  would  furely  be  excufable  5 
iince,  by  attempting  to  fave  it,  he  could  only 
hope  for  tlie  confolation  of  dying  with  it.  That 
in  this  fl;ate  of  fociety,  therefore,  a  parent  (bould 
be  allowed  to  judge  whether  he  can  bring  up  his 

child. 
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child,  ought  not  to  furprife  us  fo  greatly.     In  c  H  A  p« 

the  latter  ages  of  Greece,  however,  the  iame  ^^*^ 

thing  was  permitted  from  views    of  remote 

interelt  or    conveniency,  which   could   by  no 

means  excufe  it.    Uninterrupted  cuftom  had  by 

this  time  fo  thoroughly  authorifed  the  practice, 

that  not  only  the  loofe   maxims  of  the  world 

tolerated  this  barbarous  prerogative,  but  even 

the  do6lrine  of  philofophers,  which  ought  to 

have  been  more  juft  and  accurate,  was  led  away 

by  the  eflablifhed  *  cuftom,  and  upon  this,  a9 

upon  many  other  occafions,  inftead  of  cenfur^* 

ing,  fupported  the  horrible  abufe,  by  far-fetched 

coniiderations  of  public  utility.     Ariftotle  talks 

of  it  as  of  what   the  magiftrate  ought    upon 

many  occafions  to  encourage.      The  humane 

Plato  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  and,  with  all  that 

love  of  mankind  which  feems  to  animate  all  his 

writings,  no  where  marks  this  pra6lice  with 

difapprobation.     When  cuftom  can  give  fanc^ 

tion  to  fo  dreadful  a  violation  of  humanity,  we 

may  well  imagine  that  there  is  fcarce  any  par- 

ticular  praftice  fo  grofi  which  it  cannot  autho- 

rife.     Such  a  thing,  we  hear  men  every  day 

faying,  is  commonly  done,  and  they  fefim  to 

think  this  a  fufficient  apology  for  what,  in  itfelf, 

is  the  moft  unjuft  and  unreafonable  condu£t. 

There  is  an  obvious  reafon  why  cuftom 
(hould  never  pervert  our  fentiments  with  regard 
to  the  general  ftyle  and  character  of  condu£l  and 
behaviour,  in  the  fame  degree  atf  with  regard 
to  the  propriety  or  unlawfulnefs  of  particular 
uikges.    There  never  can  be  any  fuch  cuftom. 

3  No 
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PART  No  fociety  could  fubfifl  a  moment,  in  which  the 
^*     .  ttfual  ftrain  of  men's  conduft  and  behaviour  was 
of  a  piece  with  the  horrible  practice  I  have  juft 
Viow  mentioned. 
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MORAL  SENTIMENTS. 


PART    VI. 
Of  the  Characteb  of  Vi&tdjb. 

Confifling  of  Three  Sections. 

INTRODUCTION. 

WHEN  we  confider  the  charafter  of  any 
individual,  we  naturally  view  it  under 
two  different  aipedts ;  firft,  as  it  may  affe£t  his 
own  happinefs ;  and  fecondly,  as  it  nuty  affedt 
that  of  other  people. 


SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  INDnri]>UAL,  80 
FAR  AS  rr  AFFECTS  HIS  OWN  HAPPINESS  ;  OR 
OF  PRUDENCE. 

THE  preferyation  and  healthfiil  Aate  otf*  the  s  £  c  T. 
body  ieem  to  be  the  objects  which  Nature  ^  _<* 
firft  recommeiub  to  the  care  pf  every  individual, 
VOL.  I.  B  B  The 
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PART  The  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirft,  the  a^ee- 
able  or  diiagreeable  felifktions  of  pleafure  and 
pain^  of  heat  and  cold,  &c.  may  be  confidered 
as  leflbns  delivered  by  the  voice  of  Nature  her- 
felf,  direAing  him  what  he  ought  to  chufe,  and 
what  he  ought  to  avoid,  for  this  pufpofe.  The 
firil  leiTons  which  he  is  taught  by  thofe  to  whom 
his  childhood  is  entruiled,  tend,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  to  the  Jame  purpofe.  Their  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  teach  him  how  to  keep  out  of 
harm's  way. 

As  he  grows  up,  he  foon  learns  that  fome  care 
and  forefight  are  neceflary  for  providing  the 
means  of  gratii^ng  thofe  natural  appetites,  of 
procuring  pleafure  and  avoiding  pain,  of  pro- 
curing the  agreeable  and  avoiding  the  diiagree- 
able temperature  of  heat  and  cold.  In  the 
proper  dire£tion  of  this  care  and  forefight  con- 
fifls  the  art  of  preferving  and  Jacreafing  idiat  is 
called  his  external  fortune. 

Though  it  is  in  order  to  fupply  the  neceffities 
and  conveniences  of  the  body,  that  the  advan- 
tages of  external  fortune  are  originally  recom^ 
mended  to  us,  yet  we  cannot  live  long  in  the 
world  without  perceiving  that  the  reQ>eA  of 
our  equals,  our  credit  and  rank  in  the  fociety 
we  live  in,  depend  very  much  u^n  the  d^ee 
in  which  we  poiTefs,  or  are  fuppofed  to  pofleis, 
thofe  advantages.  The  delire  of  becoming  the 
proper  obje^  of  this  refpedt,  of  deferving  and 
obtaining  this  credit  and  rank  among  our  equals, 
is,  perhaps,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  our  defires,  and 
our  anxiety  to  obtain  the  advantagM  of  fortune 
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is  accordingly  much  more  excited  and  irritated  SECT 
by  this  defire,  than  by  that  of  fupplying  all  the       '* 
neceffities  and  conveniencies  of  the  body,  which 
are  always  very  eafily  fupplied. 

Our  rank  and  credit  among  our  equals,  too, 
depend  very  much  upon,  what,  perhaps,  a  vir- 
tuous man  would  wifh  them  to  depend  entirely, 
our  character  and  conduft,  or  upon  the  confi- 
dence, efteem,  and  good-will,  which  thefe' 
naturally  excite  in  the  people  we  live  with. 

The  care  of  the  health,  of  the  fortune,  of  the 
rank  and  reputation  of  the  individual,  the  ob- 
jeSts  upon  which  his  comfort  and  happineis  in 
this  life  are  fuppofed  principally  to  depend,  is 
coniidered  as  the  proper  bufinefs  of  that  virtue 
which  is  commonly  called  Prudence. 

We  fuffer  more,  it  has  already  been  obferved, 
when  we  fall  from  a  better  to  a  worfe  fituation, 
thMi  we  ever  enjoy  when  we  rife  from  a  worfe 
to  a  better.  Security,  therefore,  is  the  firft  sCnd 
the  principal  object  of  prudence.  It  is  averfe 
to  expofe  our  health,  our  fortune,  our  rank,  or 
reputation,  to  any  fort  of  hazard.  It  is  rather 
cautious  than  enterprifing,  and  more  anxious 
to  preferve  the  advantages  which  we  already 
poflbfs,  than  forward  to  prompt  us  to  the  ac- 
quifition  of  flill  greater  advantages.  The  me* 
tiiods  of  improving  our  fortune,  which  it  princi* 
pally  recommends  to  us,  are  thole  which  expoie 
to  no  Idfe  ot  hazard ;  real  knowledge  and  (kill 
in  our  trade  or  profeffion,  afiiduity  and  induilry 
in  the  exercife  of  it,  frugality,  and  even  fome 
degree  of  parfimony,  in  all  our  expences. 

B  B  2  Tlie 
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PART  The  prudent  man  always  ftudies  ferioufiy  and 
^1  ,  eamellly  to  underftand  whatever  he  profdffes  to 
underftand,  and  not  merely  to  perfiiade  other 
people  that  he  undeiAands  it }  and  though  his 
talents  may  not  always  be  very  brilliant,  they 
are  always  perfe&ly  genuine*  He  neither  en- 
deavours to  impofe  upon  you  by  the  cunning 
devices  of  an  artful  impoftor,  nor  by  the  arrogant 
airs  of  an  afluming  pedant,  nor  by  the  confident 
aflertions  of  a  fuperficial  and  impudent  preten- 
der. He  is  not  oftentatious  even  of  the  abilities 
which  he  really  pofTefles.  His  conver&tion  is 
fimple  and  modeft,  and  he  is  averfe  to  all  the 
quackiih  arts  by  which  other  people  fo  fre- 
quently thruft  themfelves  into  public  notice  and 
reputation.  For  reputation  in  his  profeffion  he 
is  naturally  diQ)ofed  to  rely  a  good  deal  oipon 
the  folidity  of  his  knowledge*  and  abilities ;  and 
he  does  not  always  think  of  cultivating  the 
faVbur  of  thole  htde  dubs  and  cabals,  who,  in 
the  fuperior  arts  and  fdences,  fb  often  ereft 
themfeLves  into  the  flipreme  judges  of  .merit; 
and  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  celebrate  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  one  another,  and  to  deciy 
whatever  can  come  into  competition  with  them. 
If  he  ever  canne6t8  himfelf  with  any  fociety  of 
this  kind,  it  is  merely  in  felf^defence,  not  with  a 
view  to  impofe  upon  the  public,  but  to  hinder 
the  public  from  being  impofed  upon,  to  his  dif- 
advantage,  by  the  clamours,  the  whiipers,  or 
the  intrigues,  either  of  that  particular  fociety, 
or  of  fome  other  of  the  fame  kind.. 


The 
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•The  prudent  man  ia  always  fincere,  and  feels  SECT* 
horror  at  the  very  thought  of  expofing  himfelf       ^" 
to  the  diigrace  which  attends  upon  the  detec* 
tion  of  falfehood.     But  though  always  fincere, 
he  is  not  always  frank  and  open ;  and  though  . 
he  never  tells  any  thing  but  the  truth,  he  does 
not  always  think  himfelf  bound,  when  not  pro- 
perly called  upon,  to  tell  the  whole  truth.     As 
he  is  cautious  in  his  a6bions,  fo  he  is  referved  in 
his  fpeech;  and  never  raflily  or  unneceffarily 
obtrudes  his  opinion  concerning  either  things  or 
perfbns. 

The  prudent  man,  though  not  always  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  mod  exquifite  fenfibility^  ia 
always  very  capable  of  friendfhip.  But  his 
fidendihip  is  not  that  ardent  and  pafflonate,  but 
too  often  tranfitory  affediion,  which  appears  fo 
delicious  to  the  generofity  of  youth  and  inex« 
perience.  It  is  a  fedate,  but  ileady  and  faithful 
attachment  to  a  few  well-tried  and  welkchofeii 
companions .;  in  the  choice  of  whom  he  is  not 
guided  by  the  giddy  admiration  of  fhining  ac« 
compliihments,  but  by  the  fober  efteem  of 
modefty,  difcretion,  and  good  conduct.  But 
though  capable  of  friendihip,  he  is  not  always 
much  diQ>ofed  to  general  fociality.  He  rardy 
frequents,  and  more  rarely  figures  in  thofe  con- 
vivial ibcieties  whidi  are  diftinguilhed  foi*  tbtf 
jollity  and  gaiety  of  their  converiation.  Thete^ 
way  of  life  might  too  often  interfere  with  the 
regularity  of  his  temperance,  might  interrupl 
the  fteadineis  of  his  induilry,  or  brefdc  in^i^n 
the  ftri£tnels  of  his  frugality. 

B  B  3  But 
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PART  But  though  his  converfation  may  not  always 
^'  ^  be  very  Q)rightly  or  diverting,  it  is  always  per- 
fectly inoffenfive.  He  hates  the  thought  of 
being  guilty  of  any  petulance  or  rudenefs. 
He  never  afliunes  impertinently  over  any  body, 
and,  upon  all  common  occafions,  is  willing  to 
place  himfelf  rather  below  than  above  his  equals. 
Both  in  his  condu6l  and  converfation,  he  is  an 
exa£t  obferver  of  decency,  and  refpeCls  with  an 
almoil  religious  fcrupulofity,  all  the  eftabliflied 
decorums  and  ceremonials  of  fociety.  And,  in 
this  reipedi,  he  fets  a  much  better  example  than 
has  frequently  been  done  by  men  of  much 
more  Iplendid  talents  and  virtues  j  who,  in  all 
ages,  from  t^at  of  Socrates  and  AriftippuSy  down 
to  that  of  Dr.  Swift  and  Voltaire,  and  from  that 
of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  down  to 
that  of  the  gre?,t  Czar  Peter  of  Mofcovy,  have 
too  often  diftinguiihed  themfelves  by  the  moft 
improper  aiid  even  infolent  contempt  of  all  the 
ordinary  decorums  of  life  and  converfation,  and 
who  have  thereby  fet  the  mofl  pernicious  exam- 
pie  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  refemble  them,  and  who 
too  often  content  themfelves  with  imitating  their 
follies,  without  even  attemp^g  to  attain  their 
perfections. 

In  the  fteadinefs  of  his  induftry  and  frugality, 
in  his  fteadily  facrificing  the  eafe  and  enjoyment 
of  the  prefent  moment  for  the  probable  expecta- 
tion of  the  flill  greater  eafe  and  enjoyment  of  a 
more  dillant  but  more  lafling  period  of  time,  the 
prudent  man  is  always  both  fupported  and  i6« 
"v^arded  by  the  entire  approbation  of  the  impar; 

tial. 
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tial  ^edtator,  and  of  the  reprefentative  of  the  sect* 

impartial  fpedtator^  the  man  within  the  breaft.  , ^ 

The  impartial  ipefbttordoes  not  feel  himfelf  worn 
out  by  the  prefent  labour  of  thofe  whofe  condu^ 
he  furveys ;  nor  does  he  feel  himfelf  folicited 
by  the  importunate  calls  of  their  prefent  appe- 
tites. To  him  their  prefent,  and  what  is, likely 
to  be  their  future  fituation,  are  very  nearly  the 
fame :  he  fees  them  nearly  at  the  fame  didance, 
and  is  a£fe6ted  by  them  very  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner.  He  knows,  however,  that  to  the 
peribns  principally  concerned,  they  are  very  far 
from  being  the  &,me,  and  that  they  naturally 
affe6t  them  in  a  very  different  manner.  He 
cannot  therefore  but  approve,  and  even  ap- 
plaud, that  proper  exertion  of  felf-command» 
which  enables  them  to  a6t  as  if  their  prefent 
and  their  future  fituation  affected  them  nearly 
in  the  lame  manner  in  wliich  they  affedl  him. 

The  man  who  lives  within  his  income,  is 
natinrally  contented  with  his  fituation,  which, 
by  continual,  though  finall  accumulations,  is 
growing  better  and  better  every  day.  He  is 
enabled  gradually  to  relax,  both  in  the  rigour  of 
his  parfimony  and  in  the  feverity  of  his  applica-^ 
tion ;  and  he  feels  with  double  iatisfadtion  this 
gradual  increafe  of  eafe  and  enjoyment,  from 
having  felt  before  the  hardfhip  which  attended 
the  want  of  them.  He  has  no  anxiety  to  change 
fo  comfortable  a  fituation,  and  does  not  go  in 
quefl:  of  new  enterprifes  and  adventures,  which 
might  endanger,  but  could  not  well  increafe^ 
the  twme  tranquillity  which  he  a^ual^  enjoyed 
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p  A  R  T  If  he  entetn  into  any  new  projefifcs  or  enter- 
^  priies,  they  are  likely  to  be  well  concerted  and 
weH  pr^aredU  He  can  never  be  hurried  or 
dp0ve  into  them  by  any-  neceffity,  but  has 
always  time  and  leifure  to  deliberate  foberly  and 
coolly  concerning  what  are  likely  to  be  their 
confequences. 

The  prudent  man  is  not  willing  to  fubjeft 
himfelf  to  any  refponfibility  which  his  duty  does 
not  impofe  upon  him.  He  is  not  abufUerin 
bufinefs  where  he  has  no  concern;  is  not  ft 
meddler  in  other  people's  affairs  ;  is  not  a  pro- 
fefied  counfellor  or  advifer,  who  obtrudes  his 
advice  where  nobody  is  aiking  it.  He  confines 
himfelf,  as  much  as  his  duty  will  permit^  to  h^ 
own  afi^rs,  and  has  no  tafte  for  that  fooliih  im- 
portance which  many  people  wifli  to  derive 
:l|*om  appearing  to  have  fome  influence  in  the 
management  of  thofe  of  other  people.  He  is 
averie  to  enta:  into  any  party  difputes,  hates 
faction,  and  is  not  always  very  forward  to  Men 
to  the  voice  even  of  noble  and  great  ambition. 
When  diflin6tly  called  upon,  he  will  not  dedine 
the  fervice  of  his  country,  but  he  yfiU  not  cabal 
in  order  to  force  himfelf  into  it,  and  would  be 
much  better  pleafed  that  the  public  bufinefi 
were  well  managed  by  fome  other  perfon,  than 
that  he  himfelf*  ihould  have-  the  trouble,  and 
incur  the  refponfibility,  of  managing  it.  In  the 
\  bottom  of  his  heart  he  would  prefer  the  undif- 

turbed  enjoyment  of  fecure   tranquillity,  not 
only  to  all  the  vain  fplendour  of  fuccefifol  am- 
bitiQBf  but  to  the  real  and  folid  glcny  of  per- 
forming 
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fbrmii^  the  greateA   and  moft  magnaakxiovHi  s  B  c  t. 
scions. 

Prudence,  in  ihort,  wlmi  direAed  merely  to 
the  care  of  the  health,  ^of  the  fortune,  and 
of  the  rank  and  reputation  of  the  individual^ 
though  it  is  regarded  as  a  moft  reipe£kthle,  and 
even  in  fome  degree,  as  an  amiable  and  agree- 
able quality,  yet  it  never  is  confidered  as  one, 
either  of  the  moft  endearing,  or  of  the  nu>ft 
ennobUng  of  the  virtues.  It  commands  a  cer- 
tain cold  efteem,  but  feems  not  entitled  to  any 
veiy  ardent  love  or  admiration. 

Wife  and  judicious  condu3;,  when  directed  to 
greater  and  nobler  purpofes  than  the  care  of 
the  health,  the  fortune,  the  rank  and  reputation 
of  the  individual,  is  frequently  and  very  proi- 
perly  called  prudence.    We  ta]k  of  the  pru- 
dence of  the  great  general,  of  the  great  ftate£- 
man,  of  the  great  legiflator.    Prudence  is;  in 
all  thefe  cafes,  combined  with  many  tnreater 
and  more  fple^did  virtues,  with  valourT  with 
extenfive  and  ftrong  benevolence,  with  a  facred 
regard  to  the  rules  of  juftice,  and  all  thefe  fup- 
ported  by  a  proper  degree  of  felf^command. 
This  fuperior  prudence,  when  carried  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  perfection,  neceflarily  fup^ 
pofes  the  art,  the  talent,  and  the  habit  or  difpo^* 
fition  a£  a6ting  with  the  moft  perfe6t  propriety 
in  every  pofBble  circumftance  and  fituation.     It 
neceflarily  fuppofes  the  utmoft  perfedtion  of  aU 
the  intellectual  and  of  all  the  moral  virtues.    It 
is  the  beft  head  joined  to  the  beft  heart.     It  is 
the   moft  perfe^  wifdom  combined  with  the 

moft 
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PART  ttioft  peifeffc  virtue.      It  conftitutes  very  nearly 
^    ,  the  clvura^ler  of  the  Academical  or  Peripatetic 
fiige,  88  the  inferior  prudence  does  that  of  the 
Epicurean. 

Mere  imprudence,  or  the  mere  want  of  the 
capacity  to  take  care  of  one's^felf,  is,  with  the 
generous  and  humane,  the  ohjedlofcompaffion; 
with  thofe  of  lefs  delicate  fentiments,  of  neglect, 
or,  at  worft,  of  contempt,  but  never  of  hatred  or 
indignation.    When  combined  with  other  vices, 
however,  it  aggravates  in  the  higfaeft  degree  the 
infamy   and  difgrace   which  would  otherwife 
attend  them.    The  artfid  knave,  whofe  dexterity 
and   addreis  exempt  him,  though    not   from 
iixong  fulpicions,  yet  from  punifliment  or  dii^ 
ttn£fc  deteflion,  is   too  often  received  in  tbe 
world  with  an  indulgence  which  he  by  no  means 
deierves.    The  awkward  and  fooliih  one,  who, 
for  want  of  this  dexterity  and  addreis,  is  con- 
vifted  and  brought  to  punifhment,  is  the  objeft 
of  muverial  hatred,    contempt,  and   derifion. 
In  countries  where  great  crimes  frequently  pafs 
unpunifhed,  the  moil  atrocious  aflions  become 
almoft  familiar,  and  ceafe  to  imprefi  the  people 
with  that  horror  which  is  univerially  felt  in 
countries  where  an  exa6i;  adminiflration  of  jui^ 
tice  takes  place.      The  injuftice  is  the  fiune  in 
both  countries;  but  the  imprudence  is  ofijtn 
very  different.     In  the  latter,  great  crimes  are 
evidently  great  follies.     In  the  former,  they  are 
not  always  confidered  as  fiich.    In  Italy,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  fixteendi  century,  aflaffi* 
nations^  murder&t  and  ^en  murders  under,  truftv 

feen 
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ieem  to  have  been  alxnofl  familiar  among  the  sect. 
fuperior  ranks  of  people.  Ceelar  Borgia  invited  ^  ^ 
four  of  the  little  princes  in  his  neighbourhood, 
lirho  all  poflefled  little  fovereignties,  and  copi* 
manded  little  armies  of  their  own,  to  a  friendly 
conference  at  Senigagha,  where,  as  foon  as  they 
arrived,  he  put  them  all  to  death.  This  infa- 
mous action,  though  certainly  not  approved  of 
even  in  that  age  of  crimes,  feems  to  have  con- 
ti'ibuted  very  little  to  the  difcredit,  and  not  in 
the  leaft  to  the  ruin  of  the  perpetrator.  That 
ruin  happened  a  few  years  after  from  caufes 
altogether  difconne6ted  with  this  crime*  Ma- 
chiavel,  not  indeed  a  man  of  the  nicefl  paorality 
even  for  his  own  times,  was  refideift,  as  miniiler 
from  the  republic  of  Florence,  at  the  court  of 
Caefar  Borgia  when  this  crime  was  committed. 
He  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  it,  and  in 
that  pure,  elegant,  and  fimple  language  which 
diflinguifhes  all  his  writings.  He  talks  of  it 
very  c(K)lly ;  is  pleafed  with  the  addrefs  with 
which  Gffiiar  Borgia  conducted  it ;  has  much 
contempt  for  the  dupery  and  weakneis  of  thq 
fufferers ;  but  no  compaifion  for  their  miferable 
and  untimely  death,  and  Qo*fort  of  indignation 
at  the  cruelty  and  falfehood  of  their  murderer. 
The  violence  and  injuftice  of  great  conquerors 
are  often  regarded  with  foolifli  wonder  and  ad« 
miration ;  thofe  of  petty  thieves,  robbers,  and 
murderers,  with  contempt,  hatred,  and  even 
horror  upon  all  occafions.  The  former,  though 
they  are  a  hundred  times  more  mifchievous  and 
deftru^Mve,  yet  when  fucceMil,  they  oft;en  paft 
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PART  for  deeds  of  the  moil  heroic  magnanimity.  The 
^*  latter  are  always  viewed  with  hatred  and  aver- 
fion,  as  the  follies,  as  weU  as  the  crimes,  of  the 
lowell  and  moil  worthleis  of  mankind.  The 
injuilice  of  the  former  is  certainly,  at  leaft,  as 
great  as  that  of  the  latter ;  but  the  folly  and 
imprudence  are  not  near  fo  great.  A  wicked 
and  worthlefs  man  of  parts  often  goes  through 
the  world  with  much  more  credit  than  he  de- 
serves. A  wicked  and  worthlefs  fool  appears 
always,  of  all  mortals,  the  moil  hateful,  as  well 
as  the  moil  contemptible.  As  prudence  com- 
bined ¥ath  other  virtues,  conilitutes  the  nobleil ; 
fb  imprudence  combined  with  other  vices,  con- 
ilitutes the  vileil  of  all  charadlers. 
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SECTION  n. 

OP  THE  CHABACTER  OF  THE .  INDIVmUAL,  SO 
FAB  AS  IT  CAN  AFFECT  THE  HAPPINESS  OP 
OTHER  PEOPLE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I 

THE  chara6i;er  of  every  individual,  fo  far  as  s  £  c  T. 
it  can  affed;  the  happinefi  of  other  people,     J^ 
muft  do  fo  by  its  difpofition  either  to  hurt  or  to 
benefit  them* 

Proper  refentment  for  injuftice  attempted,  or 
actually  committed,  is  the  only  motive  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  Q>ed:ator,  can  juftify 
our  hurting   or  diilurbing  in  any  relped;  the 
happinefs  of  our  neighbour.    To  do  fo  from 
any  other  motive  is  itfelf  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  juilice,  which  force  ought  to  be  employed 
either  to  rellrain  or  to  punifli*     The  wifdom  of 
every  Hate  or   commonwealth  endeavours,  as 
well  as  it  can,  to  employ  the  force  of  the  fociety 
to  reftrain  thofe  who  are  fubjedt  to  its  authority, 
irom  hurting  or  difturbing  the  happinefi  of  one 
another.    The  rules  which  it  eftablifhes  for  this 
purpofe,  conftitute  the  civil  and  criminal  law 
of  each  particular  date  or  country.    The  prin- 
ciples upon  which  thofe  rules  either  are,  or 
ought  to  be  founded,  are  the  fubje6i  of  a  parti-> 
cular  fcience,  of  all  fciences  by  far  the  moil 
mod  important,  but  hitherto,  perhaps,  the  leaft 
cultivated,  that  of  natural  juriipnidence ;  con- 
cerning which  it  belongs  not  to  our  prefent  fub- 
je<%  to  enter  into  any  detail    A  facred  and 
3  religious 
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PART  religious  regard  not  to  hurt  or  diflurb  in  any 
^  relpedb  the  happineis  of  our  neighbour,  even  in 
thofe  cafes  where  no  law  can  properly  proteft 
him,  conftitutes  the  charadber  of  the  perfe6Uy 
innocent  and  juft  man ;  a  charadler  which,  when 
carried  to  a  certain  delicacy  of  attention,  is 
always  highly  reipeftable  and  even  venerable 
for  its  own  fkke,  and  can  fcarce  ever  fail  to  be 
accompanied  with  many  other  virtues,  with 
great  feeling  for  other  people,  with  great  huma- 
nity and^great  benevolence.  It  is  a  charafter 
fufficiently  underflood,  and  requires  no  further 
explanation.  In  the  prefent  fe£):ion  I  fhall  only 
endeavour,  to  explain  the  foundation  of  that 
order  which  nature  feems  to  have  traced  out  for 
the  diftribution  of  our  good  offices,  or  for  the 
dire6lion  and  employment  of  our  very  limited 
powers  of  beneficence:  firfl,  towards  indivi* 
duals ;  and  iecondly,  towards  ibcieties. 

The  fame  unerring  wifdcmi,  it  will  be  found, 
which  regulates  every  other  part  of  her  condu&, 
directs,  in  this  reQ)e€t  too,  the  order  of  her  recom- 
mendations ;  which  are  always  ftronger  or  weaker 
in  proportion  as  our  beneficence  is  more  or  lels 
neceflary,  or  can  be  more  or  lefs  ufefiil* 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Order  in  xvhich  Individtials  are  ream'' 
mended  by  Nature  to  our  care  and  attention. 

EVERY  man,  as  the  Stoics  ufed  to  iay,  is  &ft 
and  principally  recommended  to  his  own 
care ;   ai^d  every  man  is  certainly,  in.  every 

reQ>eft, 
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tefyeStj  fitter  and  abler  to  take  care  of  himfelf  S  E\:;  T. 
than  of  any  other  perfon*  Every  man  feels  his 
own  pleafures  and  his  own  pains  more  fen- 
fibly  liian  thofe  of  other  people.  The  former 
are  the  original  fenfations ;  the  latter  ^  the  re- 
flefted  or  iympathetic  images  of  thofe  fenfa- 
tions. The  foimer  may  be  laid  to  be  the  fub- 
Aance ;  the  latter  the  ihadow. 

After  himfelf,  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
thofe  who  ufually  live  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
him,  his  parents,  his  children,  his  brothers  and 
lifters,  are  naturally  the  obje6ts  of  his  warmeft 
afre3:ions.  They  are  naturally  and  ufually  the 
perfons  upon  whofe  happinefs  or  mifery  his  con- 
duct mufl  have  the  greatefl  influence.  He  is 
more  habituated  to  fympathize  with  them.  He 
knows  better  liow  every  thing  is  likely  to  sSeSt 
them,  and  his  iy mpathy  with  them  is  more  pre- 
cife  and  determinate,  than  it  can  be  with  the 
greater  part  of  other  people.  It  approaches 
nearer,  in  ihort,  to  what  he  feels  for  himfelf. 

This  fympathy  too,  and  the  affections  which 
are  founded  on  it,  are  by  nature  more  flrongly 
directed  towards  his  children  than  towards  his 
parents,  and  his  tendemefs  for  tha  £>rmer  feems 
generally  a  more  a3:ive  principle,  than  his  reve- 
rence and  gratitude  towards  l^e  latter.  In  the 
natural  flate  of  things^  it  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  the  exiftence  of  the  child,  for  fbme  time 
after  it  comes  into  the  world,  depends  altogether 
upon  the  care  of  the  parent ;  that  of  the  parent 
does  not  naturally  dqpend  upon  the  care  of  the 
€hUd.    In  the  eye  of  nature,  it  would  ieem,  a 
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W  A Jt  T  child  is  a  more  important  objeffc  than  an  old 
man ;  and  excites  st  much  more  lively,  as  wdl 
as  a  much  more  univerlal  fympathy.     It  ought 
to  do  fo.     Every  thing  may  be  expected,  or  at 
leaft  hoped,  from  the  child.     In  ordinary  cafes, 
very  little  can  be  either  expe3:ed  or  hoped  from 
the  old  man.    The  weaknefi  of  childhood  inte- 
reils  the  affections  of  the  moft  brutal  and  hard- 
hearted.   It  is  only  to  the  virtuous  and  humane, 
that  the  infirmities  of  old  age  are  not  the  obje^ 
of  contempt  and  averfion.    In  ordinary  ca&s, 
an  old  man  dies  without  being  much  regretted 
by  any  body.     Scarce  a  child  can  die  i¥ithout 
rending  afunder  the  heart  of  fomebody. 

The  earlieil  friendihips,  the  friendfliips  whidi 
are  naturally  contra^ed  when  the  heart  is  mod 
fufceptible  of  that  feeling,  are  thofe  among  bro- 
thers and  fifters.  Their  good  agreement,  while 
they  remain  in  the  lame  family,  is  neceflary  for 
^  j  .  its  tranquillity  and  happineis.    They  are  capa- 

'^     '      I  ble  of  giving  more  pleafure  or  pain  to  one  an* 

)  other  than  to  the  greater  part  of  other  people. 

I  '  Their  iituation  renders  their  mutual  fympathy 

of  the  utmofl  importance  to  their  common  hap- 
pinefs ;  and,  by  the  wifdom  of*  nature,  the  ikme 
fituation,  by  obliging  them  to  accommodate  to 
one  another,  renders  that  fyn^iathy  more  habi- 
tual, and  thereby  more  lively,  more  diftin^, 
and  more  determinate. 

The  children  of  brothers  and  lifters  are  natu- 
rally conne^ed  by  the  friendihip  which,  after 
feparating  into  different  families,  continues  to 
•take  place  between  their  parents.    Their  ^ood 

agreement 
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agreement  improves  the  enjoyment  of  that  sect. 
friendihip ;  their  difcord  woiJd  difturb  it.  As  ^ 
they  ieldom  live  in  the  fame  family,  however, 
though  of  more  importance  to  one  another, 
than  to  the  greater  part  of  other  people,  they 
are  of  much  lefs  than  brothers  and  fifters.  As 
their  mutual  iympathy  is  lefs  neceiTary,  fo  it 
is.  lefs  habitual,  and  therefore  proportionably 
weaker. 

The  children  of  coufins,  being  ftill  lefi  con- 
nected, are  of  ilill  lefs  importance  to  one  an- 
other ;  and  the  affection  gradually .diminifhes  as 
the  relation  grows  more  and  more  remote. 

What  is  called  affe6tion,  is  in  reality  nothing 
but  habitual  fympathy.  Our  concern  in  the 
happinefi  or  mifery  of  thofe  who  are  the  obje6ts 
of  what  we  call  ouf  aflfe£tions ;  our  defire  to 
promote  the  one,  and  to  prevent  the  other ;  are 
either  the  adiual  feeling  of  that  habitual  iympa* 
thy,  or  the  neceflafy  confequences  of  that  feel- 
ing. Relations  being  ufuaUy  placed  in  fituations 
which  naturally  create  this  habitual  iympathy, 
it  is  expected  that  a  fuitable  degree  of  affe6tion 
fliould  take  place  among  them.  We  generally 
find  that  it  a^ually  does  take  place  ;  we  there- 
fore naturally  expeA  that  it  fliould ;  BxCd  we  are, 
upon  that  account,  more  fhocked  when,  upon 
any  occafion,  we  find  that  it  does  not.  The 
general  rule  is  eftabliflied,  that  perfons  related 
to  one  another  in  a  certain  degree,  ought  always 
to  be  affeCled  towards  one  another  in  a  certain 
manner,  and  that  there  is  always  the  higheft 
impropriety,   and   fometimes   even  a  fort  of 

VOL.  I.  c  c  impiety. 
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PART  Impiety,  in  their  being  sffe&ed  in  a  different 
^^    ,  manner.     A  parent  without  parental  tender- 
neis,  a  child  devoid  of  all  filial  reverence,  ap- 
pear monilers,  the  objects,  not  of  hatred  only, 
but  of  horror. 

Though  in  a  particular  inflance,  the  circum- 
dances  which  ufually  produce  thofe  natural 
a&3ions,  as  they  are  called,  may,  by  fomtt 
accident,  not  have  taken  place,  yet  reipe£t  for 
the  general  rule  will  frequently,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  fupply  their  place,  and  produce  fomething 
which,  though  not  altogether  the  lame,  may 
bear,  however,  a  very  confiderable  refemblance 
to  thofe  affe&ions.  A  father  is  apt  to  be  lefs 
attached  to  a  child,  who,  by  fome  acddent, 
has  been  feparated  from  him  in  its  infancy,  and 
who  does  not  return  to  him  till  it  is  grown  up 
to  manhood.  The  father  is  apt  to  feel  lefi 
paternal  tendemeis  for  the  child;  the  child, 
ie&  filial  reverence  for  the  father.  Brothers 
and  fiilers,  when  they  have  been  educated  ia 
diftant  countries,  are  apt  to  feel  a  fimilar  dimi' 
nution  of  affe6tion.  With  the  dutiful  and  the 
virtuous,  however,  reQ)e£t  for  the  general  rule 
will  frequently  produce  fomething  which,  though 
by  no  means  the  fame,  yet  may  very  much 
refemble  thofe  natural  affections.  Even  during 
the  feparation,  the  father  and  the  child,  the 
brothers  or  the  iiflers,  are  by  no  means  indiffe- 
rent to  one  another.  They  all  confider  one 
another  as  perfons  to  and  from  whom  certain 
affections  are  due,  and  they  live  in  the  hopes 

of  being  fome.  time  or  another  in  a  fituation  to 

enjoy 
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enjoy  that  friendlhip  which  ought  naturally  to  s  £  c  T* 
have  taken  place  among  perfons  fo  nearly  con-  ^   ^i 
nested*    Till  they  meet,  the  abfent  fon,  the 
abfent  brother,  are  frequently  the  favourite  fon, 
the  favourite  brother.  They  have  never  offended, 
or,  if  they  have,  it  is  fo  long  ago,  that  the  offence 
is  forgotten,  as  fome  childifli  trick  not  worth 
the  remembering.     Every  account  they  have 
heard  of  one  another,  if  conveyed  by  people 
of  any  tolerable  good  nature,  has  been,  in  the 
highefl  degree,  flattering  and  favourable.    The 
abfent  fon,  the  abfent  brother,  is  not  like  other 
ordinary  fons  and  brothers ;  but  an  all-perfe6l: 
fon,  an  all-perfeft  brother ;  and  the  moft  roman- 
tic hopes  are  entertained  of  the  happinefs  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  friendlhip  and  converfation  of 
fiich  perfons.    When  they  meet,  it  is  often  with 
fo  ftrong  a  dilpofition  to  conceive  that  habitua), 
fympathy  which  conftitutes  the  family  affe6tion^ 
that  they  are  very  apt  to  fancy  they  have  aftually 
conceived  it,  and  to  behave  to  one  another  as 
if  they  had.    Time  and  experience,  however^ 
I  am  afraid,  too  frequently  undeceive  them. 
Upon  a  more  familiar  acquaintance,  they  fre- 
quently difcover  in  one  another  habits,  humours^ 
and  indinations,  different  from  what  they  ex- 
pe£i:ed,  to  which,  from  want  of  habitual  fympa- 
thy, from  want  of  the  real  principle  and  foun- 
dation of  what  is  properly  called  family-affec* 
tion,  they  cannot  now  eafily  accommodate  them- 
felves.    They  have  never  lived  in  the  fituation 
which  almoft  neceffarily  forces  that  eafy  accom* 
niodation,  and  though  they  may  now  be  fln- 

c  c  2  cerely 
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PART  cerely  defirous  to  aflume  it,  they  have  really 
^*  become  incapable  of  doisig  fo.  Their  familiar 
converiation  and  intercourfe  foon  become  le& 
pleafing  to  them,  and,  upon  that  account,  leis 
frequent.  They  may  continue  to  live  with  one 
another  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  all  eflential 
good  offices,  and  with  every  other  external 
appearance  of  decent  regard.  But  that  cordial 
iatisfadlion,  that  delicious  iympathy,  that  con* 
fidential  opennefs  and  eafe,  which  naturally  take 
place  in  the  converiation  of  thofe  who  have 
lived  long  and  familiarly  with  one  another,  it 
ieldom  happens  that  they  can  completely  enjoy. 
It  is  only,  however,  with  the  dutiful  and  the 
virtuous,  that  the  general  rule  has  even  this 
flender  authority.  With  the  diffipated,  the 
profligate,  and  the  vain,  it  is  entirely  diire- 
garded.  They  are  fo  far  from  refpedting  it, 
that  they  feldom  talk  of  it  but  with  the  moft 
indecent  derifion ;  and  an  early  and  long  fepa- 
ration  of  this  kind  never  fails  to  eilrange  them 
mpft  completely  from  one  another.  With  fuch 
perfons,  refpe£t  for  the  general  rule  can  at  bed 
produce  only  a  cold  and  afied;ed  civility  (a  veiy 
ilender  femblance  of  real  regard);  and  even 
this,  the  flighted  offence,  the  fmallefl:  oppofition 
of  inter  efl,  commonly  puts  an  end  to  alt^ether. 
The  education  of  boys  at  diflant  great  fchools, 
of  young  men.  at  diflant  colleges,  of  young  ladies 
in  diflant  nunneries  and  boarding-fchook,  feems, 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  to  haVe  hurt  mo& 
efientially  the  domeftic  niorals,  and  coniequently 
the  domeilic  happinefs^  both  of  France  and  £ng- 

landi 
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land.    Do  you  wilh  to  educate  your  children  to  s  E  c  T. 

be  dutiful  to  their  parents,  to  be  kind  and  affec-  ^ ^^ 

tionate  to  their  brothers  and  lifters  ?  put  them 
under  the  neceffity  of  being  dutiful  children,  of 
being  kind  and  affedlionate  brothers  and  fifters : 
educate  them  in  your  own  houle.  From  their 
parent's  houfe,  they  may,  with  propriety  and 
advantage,  go  out  every  day  to  attend  public 
fchools:  but  let  their  dwelling  be  always  at 
home.  Refpedt  for  you  muft  always  impofe  a 
very  vtBsfdl  reftraint  upon  their  condu^ ;  and 
relpeft  for  them  may  frequently  impofe  no  ufe- 
Ififc  reftraint  upon  your  own.  Surely  no  ac- 
quirement,  which  can  poffibly  be  derived  from 
what  is  called  a  public  education,  can  make  any 
Ibrt  of  crompeniation  for  what  is  almoft  certainly 
and  neceflarily  loft  by  it  Domeftic  education 
is  the  infiitution  of  nature ;  public  education, 
the  contrivance  of  man.  It  is  furely  unnecef^ 
iary  to  iay,  which  is  likely  to  be  the  wifeft. 

In  fiune  tragedies  and  romances,  we  meet 
with  many  beautiful  and  iryterefting  fcenes, 
founded  upon  what  is  called,  the  force  of 
blood,  or  upon  the  wonderful  afFe^lion  which 
near  relations  are  iuppofed  to  conceive  for  one 
another,  even  before  they  know  that  they  have 
any  fuch  conne6lion.  This  force  of  blood,  how- 
ever, I  am  afraid,  exifts  no  where  but  in  tra- 
gedies and  romances.  Even  in  tragedies  and 
romances,  it  is  never  fuppofed  to  take  place 
between  any  relations,  but  thofe  who  are  natu-> 
rally  bred  up  in  the  lame  houle ;  between  pa« 
rents  and  children,  between  brotibers  and  fifters. 

C  c  3  Tq 
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PART  To  imagine  anyfuchmyfterious  affection  between 
^    ,  coufins,.  or  even  between  aunts  or  uncles,  and 
nephews  or  nieces,  would  be  too  ridiculous. 

In  pailoral  countries,  and  in  all  countries 
where  the  authority  of  law  is  not  alone  fiifficient 
to  give  perfe6t  fecurity  to  every  member  of  the 
Hate,  all  the  different  branches  of  thie  iam« 
family  commonly  choofe  to  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  one  another.  Their  ailbdation  is 
frequently  neceflary  for  their  common  defence. 
They  are  all,  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed,  of 
more  or  lefs  importance  to  one  another.  Their 
concord  ftrengthens  their  neceflary  aflbciation : 
their  difcord  always  weakens,  and  might  deftroy 
it.  They  have  more  intercourfe  with  one  an- 
other,  than  with  the  members  of  any  other  tribe. 
The  renioteft  members  of  the  lame  tribe  claim 
fbme  connexion  with  one  another }  and,  where 
all  other  circumilances  are  equal,  expeft  to  be 
treated  with  more  diflinguiihed  attention  than 
is  due  to  thofe  who  have  no  fuch  pretenfions. 
It  is  not  many  years  ago  that,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  the  Chieftain  ufed  to  confider  the 
poorefl  man  of  his  daii,  as  his  coij^  and  tela- 
tion.  The  fame  extenfive  regard  to  kindred  is 
faid  to  take  place  among  the  Tartars,  the  Arabs, 
the  Turkomans,  and,  I  believe,  among  all  other 
nations  who  are  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety  in  which  the  Scots  Highlanders  were  about 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 

In  commercial  countries,  where  the  autho- 
rity  of  law  is  always  perfectly  fuffident  tb  pro* 
te6fc  the  meaneil  man  in  the  ftate,  the  defcend- 

ants 
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ants  of  the  fame  ftmily,  having  no  fiich  motive  sect. 
for  keeping  together,  naturally  feparate  and  dit     J^ 
perfe,  as  intereft  or  inclination  may  direct.  They 
fbon  ceafe  to  he  of  importance  to  one  another ; 
and,  in  a  few  generations,  not  only  l(Ak  all  care 
about  one  another,  but  all  remembrance  of  their 
common  origin,  and  of  the  connection  which 
took  place  among  their  anceftors.    Regard  for 
remote  relations'  becomes,  in  every  country,  lefe 
and  lefs,  according  as  this  flate  of  civilization 
has  been  longer  and  more  completely  eflabliihed. 
It  has  been  longer  and  more  completely  efta* 
blilhed  in  England  than  in  Scotiand;  and  remote 
relations  are,  accordingly,  more  confidered-in 
the  latter  country  than  in  the  former,  though, 
in  this  refpeCt,  the  difference  between  the  two 
eountries  is  growing  lefs  and  lefi  every  day. 
Great  lords,  indeed,  are,   in  every  countiy, 
proud  of  remembering  and  acknowledging  their 
connexion  with  one  another,  however  remote* 
The  remembrance  of  fuch  illuftrious  relations 
flatters  not  a  little  the  family  pride  of  them  all ; 
and  it  is  neither  from  affection,,  nor  from  any 
thing  which  Fefembles  affection,  but  from  the 
moft  firivolous  and  childifii  of  all  vanities*,  that 
this    remembrance    is    fo  carefully  kept    up.. 
Should  fome  more  humble,  though,  perhaps, 
much  niearer  kinfinan^    prefume  to  put  fuch 
great  men    in  mind  of  his  relation  to  their 
ihtnily,  they  feldom  fail  to  tell  him  that  they  are 
bad  geneaiogifts,  and  miferably  iH-informed  con- 
cerning thrir  own  family  hiftory.     It  is  4iot  in 
that  drder^'I  am  afraid,  th^t  we  are  to  expedfe 
••  -  c  c  4  .  any 


PART  any  extraordinary  exteqfiQQ  of,  what  is  pilled^ 
^      natural  affe6tion. 

I  confider  what  is  called  nattural  afie6tion  as 
more  the  effect  of  the  moral  than  of  the  fupp<^(€4 
phyiical  copne6tion  between  the  parent  and  the 
child.  A  jealous  hufband,  indeed,  notwithfland* 
Vig  the  moral  connection,  nQtw^thilanding  the 
child's  having  been  educated  in  his  ourP  hooie, 
pften  regards,  with  hatred  and  averfion,  tha^ 
unhappy  c^d  which  he  fuppc^es  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  his  wife's  infidelity.  It  is  the  lafting  mo- 
numeiit  of  a  mod  difagr  e^ble  adventure ;  of  his 
9wn  difhonpur,  and  of  the  di%race  of  his  family. 

Among  well-difpofed  people,  the  neceffity  or 
conveniency  of  mutual  accommodation,  v»y 
frequently  produces  a  friendfltip  not  unlike  that 
which  takes  place  among  thofe  who  are  bom  to 
live  in  the  fame  family.  Colleagues  in  office^ 
partners  in  trade,  call  one  another  brothers  ^ 
and  frequently  feel  towards  one  another  as  if 
^hey  really  were  &.  Theu;  good  agreement  is 
an  advantage  to  all ;  and,  if  they  are  tolerably 
reafonable  people,  they  ^x^  paturally  diQipied 
to  agree.  We  expe6fc  tiiat  they  fliould  do  lb  ; 
and  their  difagreement  is  a  (b^  c^f  a  imall  fcaii* 
dal,  The  Romans  exprefl*^d  this  fprt  of  attach- 
ment by  the  word- nec^ffitudoy  which,  from  the 
etymology,  feem^  to  denote  that  it  waf(  impqfe4 
by  the  neceffity  of  the  fituation. 

Even  the  trifling  circuqi(tfm^  of  li^g  in  the 
f^me  neighbourhood,  has  ibme  effect  of  the  ijune 
l^nd.  We  relpedi;  the  face  of  a  man  whom  w^ 
fee  ^very  day,  provided  he  has  qever  olB^d^ 
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US.  Neighbours  can  be  very  convenient,  and  9  fi  c  tt 
they  can  be  very  troublefbme,  to  one  another.  ^* 
If  they  are  good  fort  of  people,  they  are  natu- 
rally diipofed  to  agree.  We  expe6l  their  good 
agreement ;  and  to  be  a  bad  neighbour  is  a  very 
bad  character.  There  are  certain  fmall  good 
offices,  accordingly,  which  are  univerfally  allow-* 
ed  to  be  due  to  a  neighbour  in  preference  to 
any  other  perfon  who  has  no  fuch  conneflion. 

This  natural  difpofition  to  accommodate  and 
to  affimilate,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  own  feni 
timents,  principles,  and  fbelings,  to  thofe  whicK 
we  fee  fixed  and  rooted  in  the  perfbns  whon^  we 
are  obliged  to  live  and  converfe  a  great  deal 
with,  is  the  caufe  of  the  contagious  effefits  of 
both  good  and  bad  company.    The  man  whd 
aflbciates  chiefly  with  the  wife  and  the  virtuous, 
though  he  may  not  himfelf  become  either  wife 
or  virtuous,  cannot  help  conceiving  a  certain 
reQ>e3;  at  leai|  for  wifdom  and  virtue ;  and  the 
man  who  aiTociates  chiefly  with  the  profligate 
pud  the  diiTolute,  though  he  may  not  himfelf 
become  profligate  and  diflblute^  muil  ibon  lofe^ 
at  leaft,  all  his  original  abhorrence  of  profligacy 
and  diflblution  of  manners.    The  fimilarity  of  * 
family  characters,  which  we  fo  frequently  fee 
tranimitted  through  feveral  fucceflive  genenu 
tions,  may,  periiaps,  be  partly  owing  tp  this 
difpofition,  to  affimilate  ourfelves  to  thofe  whom 
we  are  obliged  to  live  and  converfe  a  grfeat  deal 
with.    The  family  character,  however,  like  tKo 
family  countenance,  feems  to  be  owing,  not 
altogether  to  thoi  moral,  but  partly  too  to  the 
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PART  phyfical  ccmneSfcion.    The  family  countenance 
^      is  certainly  altogether  Owing  to  Uie  latter. 

But  of  ail  attachments  to  an  individual,  that 
which  is  founded  altogether  upon  efteem  and 
approbation  of  his  good  conduct  and  behaviour, 
confirmedby  much  experience  andlong  acquaint- 
ance,  is,   by  far,  the  moft  refpedtable.    Such 
friendihips,  ariiing  not  from  a  conftrained  fym« 
pathy,  not  from  a  fympathy  which  has  been 
sflumed  and  rendered  habitual  for  the  lake  of 
convenience  and  accommodation ;  but  from  a 
natural  fympathy,  from  an  involuntary  feeling 
that  the  perfons  to  whom  we  attach  our&lves 
are  the  natural  and  proper  objects  of  efteem  and 
approbation;   can  exift  only  among   men  of 
virtue*    Men  of  virtue  only  can  feel  that  entire 
confidence  in  the  condu6t  and  behaviour  of 
one  another,  which  can,  at  all  times,  aflure  tiiem 
that  they  can  never  either  oflfend  or  be  offended 
by  one  another.    Vice  is  always  capricious: 
virtue  only  is  regular  and  orderly.    The  attadi- 
Hient  which  is  founded  upon  the  love  of  virtue, 
as  it  is  certainly,  of  all  attachments,  the  moft 
^rtuous ;  fo  it  is  likewife  the  happieft,  as  weD 
9^  the  moft  permanent  and  fecure«    Such  ftioid^ 
^ps  need  not  be  confined  to  a  fingle  pecfim, 
but  may  iafely  embrace  all  the  wife  and  virtuous, 
with  whom  we  have  been  long  and  intimatdy 
acquainted,  and  upon  whofe  wifdom  and  virtue 
>we  can,  upon  that  account,  entirely  depend. 
Thjey  who  would  confine  friendSup  to  two  per- 
fons, feem  to  confound  the  wife  iecurity  of 
iri&ndihip  with  the  jealoufy.  and  folly  of  love. 
:  :  •  The 
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The  faafty,  fond,  and  fooliih  intimacies  of  youn^  s  £  c  t; 
people,  founded,  commonly,  upon  fome  flight  ^^^ 
fimilarity  of  chara6ter,  altogether  unconneAed 
with  good  conduct,  upon  a  tafte,  perhaps,  for 
the  lame  iludies,  the  fame  amufements,  the  fame 
diverfions,  or  upon  thdr  agreement  in  fome 
lingular  principle  or  opinion,  not  commonly 
adopted ;  thofe  intimacies  which  a  freak  begins, 
and  which  a  freak  puts  an  end  to,  how  agreeable 
foever  they  may  appear  while  they  lail,  can  by 
no  means  deferve  the  iacred  and  venerable  name 
of  friendfhip* 

Of  all  the  perfons,  however,  whom  nature 
points  put  for  our  peculiai;  beneficence,  there 
are  none  to  whom  it  feems  more  properly  diredted. 
than  to  thofe  whofe  bene^cence  we  have  our* 
lelves  already  experienced.  Nature,  which 
formed  men  for  that  mutual  kindnefs,  fo  ne» 
ceflaiy  for  their  happinefs,  renders  every  man 
the  pecipliar  objeffc  of  kindnefs,  to  the  perfons 
to  whqm^  he  himfelf  has  been  kind.  Though 
tiieir  gratitude  flaould  not  always  correfpond 
to  his  beneficence,  yet  the  fenfe  of  his  merit, 
the  fjnnpathetic  gratitude  of  the  impartial  ipec* 
tator,  will  always  correfpond  to  it.  The  general 
indignation  of  other  people,  againfl  the  bafenefs 
of  their  ingratitude,  will  even,  fometimes,  in* 
creafe  the  general  fenfe  of  his  merit.  No  bene- 
volent man  ever  loft  altogether  the  fruits  of  his 
benevolencct  If  he  does  not  always  giather 
them  from  the  perfons  from  whom' he  ought  to 
have  gathered  them,  he  feldom  fails  to  gather 
them,  and  with  a  tet^ld  incre^e^  from  other. 

4  people. 
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PART  people.     Kindneis  is  the  parent  of  kindnels ; 
^      and  if  to  be  beloved  by  our  brethren  be  the 
great  objefi;  of  our  ambition,  the  fureft  waj  of 
obtaining  it  is,  by  our  condu£fc  to  ihow  that  we 
really  love  them. 

After  the  peribtis  who  are  recommended  to 
our  beneficence,  either  by  their  connection  with 
ourfelves,  by  their  perfonal  qualities,  or  by  their 
pail  fervices,  come  thofe  who  are  pointed  out, 
not  indeed  to,  what  is  called,  our  £riendlhip» 
but  to  our  benevolent  attention  and  good  offices; 
thofe  who  are  diftinguiflied  by  their  extraor- 
dinary  fituation  ;  the  greatly  fortunate  and  the 
greatly  unfortunate,  the  rich  and  the  pdwetfid, 
the  poor  and  the  wretched.    The  diftin&ion 
of  ranks,  the  peace  and  order  of  fociety,  are, 
in  a  great  meafure,  founded  upon  the  reipeft 
which  we  naturally  conceive  for  the  former. 
The  relief  and  coniblation  of  human  miiery 
depend  altogether  upon  our  compaffion  for  the 
latter.    The  peace  and  order  of  fociety,  is  of 
more  importance  than  even  th^  relief*  of  the 
miferable.    Our  reiped;  for  the  great,  accord* . 
iiigly,  is  mod  apt  to  ofiend  by  its  excels ;  our 
fellow-feeling  for  the  miferable,  by  its  defeft. 
MoFaUfts  exhort  us  to  charity  and  compaffion. 
They  warn  us  againft  the  fafcination  of  greats 
nefs.    This  fafcination,  indeed,  is  fo  powerfiil, 
that  the  rich  and  the  great  are  too  oflen  pre- 
ferred to  the  wife  and  the  virtuous.    Nature 
has  wifely  judged  that  the  diftin£tion  of  ranks, 
the  peace  and  order  of  fociety^  would  reft  more 
&curely  upon  the  plain  ond  palpably  4ifierence 

of 
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pf  birth  and  fortune,  than  upon  the  invifible  s  E_c  T; 
and  often  uncertain  difference  of  wifdom  and 
virtue.  Tlie  undiftinguifhing  eyes  6f  the  great 
mob  of  mankind  can  well  enough  perceive  the 
former:  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  nice  dif^ 
cemment  of  the  wife  and  the  virtuous  can  fome* 
times  diftinguifli  the  latter.  In  the  order  of 
all  thofe  recommendations,  the  benevoiient  wi£^ 
dom  of  nature  is  equally  evident. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  unneceffary  to  obferve, 
that  the  combination  of  two,  or  more,  of  thofo 
exciting  caufes  of  Idndnefs,  increafes  the  kind*- 
ne&.  The  favour  and  partiality  which,  when 
there  is  no  envy  in  the  cafe,  we  naturally  bear 
to  greatnefs,  are  much  increafed  when  it  is 
joined  with  wifdom  and  virtue.  If,  notwith* 
(landing  that  wifdom  and  virtue,  the  great  man 
fliould  fall  into  thofe  misfortunes,  thofe  dangers 
and  diftrefles,  to  which  the  moft  exalted  ftations 
are  often  the  mofl  expofed,  we  are  much  more 
deeply  interefted  in  his  fortune  than  we  fhould 
be  in  that  of  a  perfon  equally  virtuous,  but  in 
a  more  humble  fituation.  The  moft  interefting 
iubjedfcs  of  tragedies  and  romances  are  the  tm£- 
fortunes  bf  virtuous  and  magnanimous  kings  and 
princes.  If*,  by  the  wifdom  and  manhood  of 
their  exertions,  they  ihould  extricate  themfelves 
from  thofe  misfortunes,  and  recover  completely 
their  former  fuperiority  and  fecurity,  we  cannot 
help  viewing  them  with  the  moft  enthnfiaftic 
and  even  extravagant  admiration.  The  grief 
isrhich .  we  felt  for  their  diftrefs,  the  joy  which 
we  feel  for  their  prolperity,  ieem  to  combine 

together 
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PART  together  in  enhancing  that  partial  admiration 
^    ,  which  we  naturally  conceive  both  for  the  ftation 
and  the  charadler. 

When  thofe  different  beneficent  a£fe£tiom 
happen  to  draw  different  ways,  to  determine 
by  any  precife  rules  in  what  cafes  we  ought  to 
comply  with  the  one,  and  in  what  with  the  other, 
is,  perhaps,  altogether  impoffible.  In  what 
cafes  friendfhip  ought  to  yield  to  gratitude,,  or 
gratitude  to  friendfhip;  in  what  cafes  the  flrongeft 
of  all  natural  affections  ought  to  yield  to  a  regard 
for  the  fafety  of  thofe  fuperiors  upon  .whole 
ikfety  oflen  depends  that  of  the  whole  fociety ; 
^d  in  what  cafes  natural  affe6fcion  may,  without 
impropriety,  prevail  over  that  regard ;  mufl  be 
left;  altogether  to  the  decifion  of  the  man  within 
the  breafl,  the  fuppofed  impartial  fpefiator,  the 
great  judge  and  arbiter  of  our  condu£L  If  we 
place  ourfelves  completely  in  his  fituation,  if 
we  really  view  ourfelves  with  his  eyes,  and  as 
he  views  us,  and  liflen  with  diligent  and  reve- 
rential attention  to  what  he  fuggefls  to  us^  his 
voice  will  never  deceive  us«  We  ihall  fland  in 
need  of  no  cafuiflic  rules  to  diredfc  our  conduft. 
Thefe  it  i9  oflen  impoffible  to  accommodate  to 
all  the  different  fhades  and  gradations .  of  dr« 
cum  fiance,  chara6fcer,  and  fituation,  to  dif* 
ferences  and  difUnSions  which,  though  not 
imperceptible,  are,  by  their  nicety  and  delicacy, 
often  altogether  undefinable.  In  that  beautiAil 
tragedy  of  Voltaire,  the  Orphan  of  China,  while 
we  admire  the  magnanimity  of  Zamti,  who  is 
willang  to  faorifice.  the  life  of  his  own  child,  in 

order 
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cirder  to  preferve  that  of  the  only  feeble  remnant  s  B  c  T. 
of  his  ancient  ibvereigns  and  mailers ;  we  not  ,  °i 
only  pardon^  but  love  the  maternal  tendemeft 
of  Idame^  who^  at  the  rifque  of  difcovering  the 
important  fecret  of  her  hufband,  reclaims  her 
infant  from  the  cruel  hands  of  the  Tartars^  into 
which  it  had  been  delivered. 


CHAP.  11. 

C^the  order  in  "which  Societies  are  by  naturd 
recommended  to  our  Beneficence* 

THE  fame  principles  that  dire€i;  the  order 
in  which  individuals  are  recommended  to 
our  beneficence,  dire€t  that  likewife  in  which 
ibcieties  are  recommended  to  it.  Thofe  to  which 
it  is,  or  may  be  of  moft  importance,  are  firft  and 
principally  recommended  to  it. 

The  flate  or  fovereignty  in  which  we  have 
been  bom  and  educated,  and  under  the  protec* 
tion  of  which  we  continue  to  livb^  is,  in  ordinary 
cafes,  the  greateft  fociety  upon  whofe  happinefi 
or  mifery,  our  good  or  bad  condu£t  can  have 
much  influence.  It  is  accordingly,  by  nature, 
moll  ilrongly  recommended  to  us.  Not  only 
we  ourfelves,  but  all  the  obje^s  of  our  kindeft 
afiedfcions,  our  children,  our  parents,  our  rela* 
tions,  our  friends,  our  benefadlors,  all  thofe 
whom  we  naturaHy  love  and  revere  the  moil, 
are  commonly  comprehended  within  it;   and 

their 
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PART  their  proi|>erity  and  Ikfety  depend  in  fi>tne 
y^  ,  meafure  upon  its  prolperity  and  fefety.  It  n 
by  nature,  therefore,  endeared  to  us,  not  only 
by  all  our  felfifli,  but  by  all  our  private  bene- 
volent affections.  Upon  account  of  our  own 
connexion  with  it,  its  profperity  and  glory  feem 
to  reflect  fome  fort  of  honour  upcm  ouric^ves. 
"When  we  compare  it  with  other  focieties  of  the 
fame  kind,  we  are  proud  of  its  fuperiority,  and 
mortified  in  fome  degree,  if  it  appears  in  any 
reQ>e£t  below  them.  All  the  illuftrious  cha- 
rafters  which  it  has  produced  in  former  times 
(for  againft  thofe  of  our  own  times  envy  msQf 
fometimes  prejudice  us  a  little),  its  warriors, 
its  ilatefmen,  its  poets,  its  philofophers,  and  men 
of  letters  of  all  kinds ;  we  are  difpofed  to  viei^ 
with  the  mod  partial  admiration,  and  to  rank 
them  (fometimes  moil  ui^uftly)  above  thofe  of 
all  other  nations.  The  patriot  who  lays  down 
his  life  for  the  ikfety,  or  even  for  the  vain* 
glory  of  this  fociety,  appears  to  a£t;  with  the 
mod  exad:  propriety.  He  appears  to  view  him- 
felf  in  the  light  in  which  the  impartial  fpe£Utor 
naturally  and  neceflarily  views  him,  as  but'  one 
of  the  multitude,  in  the  eye  of  that  equitable 
judge,  of  no  more  confequence  than  any  other 
in  it,  but  bound  at  all  times  to  lacrifice  and  de- 
vote himfelf  to  the  fafety,  to  the  fervice,  and 
even  to  the  glory  of  the  greater  number.  But 
though  this  lacrifice  appears  to  be  perfeftly  juft 
and  proper,  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
it,  and  how  few  people  are  capable  of  making  it. 
His  conduft,  therefore,  excites  not  only  our  en- 
tire 
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tire  approbation,  but  <mr  higheft  wonder  and  SECT, 
admiration,  and  feems  to  merit  all  the  applaofe  ^ 
which  can  be  due  to  the  moft  heroic  virtue. 
The  traitor,  on  the  contrary,  who,  in  fome  pecu*- 
liar  fituation,  fancies  he  can  promote  his  own 
little  intereft  by  betraying  to  the  pubUc  enemy 
that  of  his  native  country ;  who,  regardleis  of 
the  judgment  of  the  man  within  the  breaft,  pre* 
fers  him&lf,  in  this  relpe£t  fo  ihamefully  and 
ib  bafely,  to  all  thofe  with  whom  he  has  any 
connexion}  appears  to  be  of  all  villains  the 
moft  deteftable. 

The  love  of  our  own  nation  often  di^fes  us 
to  view,  with  the  moft  n^alignant  jealoufy  and 
envy,  the  profperity  and  aggrandifement  of  any 
other  neighbouring  nation.  Independent  and 
neighbouring  nations,  having  no  common  iu« 
perior  to  decide  their  di4>utes,  all  live  in  con^ 
tinual  dread  and  fui^icion  of  one  another.  Each 
ibvereign,  Qxpe3;ing  little  juftice  from  his  neigh- 
bours, is  diQ)ofed  to  treat  them  with  as  little 
as  he  experts  from  them.  The  regard  for  the 
laws  of  nations,  or  for-  thofe  rules  which  inde- 
pendent ftates  profefi  or  pretend  to  think  them* 
ielves  bound  to  obferve  in  their  dealings  with 
one  another,  is  often  veiy  little  more  than 
mere  pretence  and  profeffion.  From  the  fmalleft 
intereft,  upon  the  flighteft  provocation,  we  fee 
thofe  rules  every  day,  either  evaded  or  dire€kly 
violated  without  (hame  or  remorfe.  Each  nation 
forefees  or  imagines  it  forefees,  its  own  fubjuga- 
tion  in  the  incre^fing  power  and  aggrandifement 
of  any  of  its  neighbours }  and  the  mean  prin- 

VOL.  I.  n  D  ciple 


S  A  ft  t  ciple  of  national  pn^udice  is  ofteti  fondlBd 
^'  ^  upon  the  noble  one  of  the  love  oi^our  own  eoun- 
tiy.  The  fentehee  with  which  the  dder  Otto 
is  (aid  to  have  concluded  every  ijpeech  which 
he  made  in  the  fenate^  whatever  ^ght  be  the 
fiibjeA,  ^^  It  is  my  opinion  tikem/b  ffiat  Carffuge 
V  ought  to  be  defiroyedy**  was  the  natural  expref- 
fioit  of  the  lavage  patriotffin  of  a  ftrong  but 
toarfe  mind,  enraged  almoft  to  niadnels  ag^nft 
a  foreign  nation  from  which  his  own  had  iblfered 
ib  much.  The  more  humane  lenience  with  whifh 
Scipio  Nafica  is  laid  to  h^ve  concluded  all  his 
(|ieecheS)  <<  It  i^  my  opinion  Ukavi/e  that  Car- 
*^  thage  might  not  to  be  defiroyed^*^  vhs  the 
liberal  expreffion  of  a  more  enlarged  and  enlight- 
l^ned  mind,  who  felt  no  averfion  to  the  profperitj 
^ven  of  an  old  enemy,  when  reduced  to  a  fiate 
^hich  could  no  longer  be  formidable  to  Roine. 
Fnttce  and  England  may  each  of  them  have 
fome  reafon  to  dread  the  increafe  of  the  naval 
laid  milittuy  power  of  the  other ;  but  for  eidier 
^  them  to  envy  the  internal  happinefi  and  prof* 
f^ty  ^  the  other^  the  cultivation  of  its  lanib, 
the  advancement  of  its  manu&Aures,  the  in- 
^eafe  of  its  comme^oe^  the  (bcurit^  and  nnmber 
4£  its  ports  and  herbouirs,  its  proAcifency  in  all 
the  liberal  arts  and  ^Diencesy  is  furdy  beneath 
the  dignity  of  two  fuch  great  nations.  TheTe 
ftre  all  real  improvements  of  the  world  we  live 
in.  Mankind  ore  befte^ed^  human  niature  is 
•nnobled  by  them.  In  fwih  mifnoivktaeMA  each 
jMttion  oa^bA,  not  Ottly  to  endeoiredr  itfttf  to 
excel)  but  fiwtt  the  love  ^  attty^d^  to  pronote, 


inftead  it^obftfuaing  the  ^xdeUene^  of  its  neighs  $t^t. 
hours.    Tkefe  are  all  propaf  objedis  of  National  -,   j^-^ 
emulation,  not  (^  national  prejudice  or  envy; 

The  love  of  our  o'wn  country  ieems  not  to  be 
derived  from  the  love  of  tnankind.  The  former 
fentiment  is  altogether  independent  of  th^ 
latter,  and  feems  fometimes  even  to  diijiofe  us 
to  aft  incoilfiftently  ^vith  it  France  may  con* 
tain,  perhaps,  near  three  times  the  number  of 
inhabitants  which  Great  Britain  contains.    In 
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the  great  focicty  of  mankind,  therefore,  thft 
prolJ)erity  of  Prance  ihoidd  appear  to  be  an 
objedt  of  much  greater  importance  than  that 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Britifli  fubjeft,  however, 
who,  upon  that  account,  ihould  prefer  upon  aH 
occafions  the  profperity  of  the  former  to  that 
of  the  latter  country,  would  not  be  thought  i 
good  citizen  of  Great  Britain.  We  do  not 
love  our  country  merely  as  a  part  of  the  great 
fociety  of  mankind :  We  love  it  for  its  own  fake, 
and  independently  of  any  fuch  confideration. 
That  wrfdom  which  contrived  the  iyftem  of 
human  afleftions,  as  well  as  that  of  every  othet 
part  of  nature,  feems  to  have  judged?  that  the 
intereft  of  the  great  fociety  of  mankind  would 
be  heft  promoted  by  dire6ling  the  principal 
attention  of  each  individual  to  that  parti  culat 
portion  of  it,  which  was  moft  within  the  fphere 
both  of  his  abilities  and  of  his  underftanding. 

National  prejudices  and  hatreds  feldom  extend 
beyond  neighbouring  nations.  We  very  weakly 
and  fooKfhfy,  perhaps,  call  the  French  our  na- 
tural enemies ;  and  they  peihaps,  as  weakly  and 
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PART  fooliihly^  confider  us  in  the  fame  manner.  Nei- 
ther  they  nor  we  bear  any  fort  of  envy  to  the 
proiperity  of  China  or  Japan*  It  very  rarely 
happens,  however,  that  our  good-will  towards 
fuch  diilant  countries  can  be  exerted  with  much 
effect. 

The  moft-  extenfive  public  benevolence  which 
can  commonly  be  exerted  with  any  confiderable 
effeSt^  is  that  of  the  flatefinen,  who  proje^  and 
form  alliances  among  neighbouring  or  not  very 
diflant  nations,  for  the  pr^fervatiori  either  of, 
what  is  called,  the  balance  of  power,  or  of  the 
general  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  dates  within 
the  circle  of  their  negotiations.  The  ftatefinen, 
however,  who  plan  and  execute  fuch  treaties, 
have  feldom  any  thing  in  view,  but  the  intereil 
of  their  refpeaive  countries.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
their  views  are  more  extenfive.  The  Count 
d' Avaux,  the  plenipotentiary  of  France,  at  the 
treaty  of  Munfler,  would  have  been  willing  to 
iacrifice  his  life  (according  to  the  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  a  man  not  over-credulous  in  the  virtue 
of  other  people)  in  order  to  have  reilored,  by 
that  treaty,  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe* 
King  William  feems  to  have  had  a  real  zeal  for 
the  liberty  and  independency  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  fovereign  Hates  of  Europe  j  which, 
perhaps,  might  be  a  good  deal  jflimulated  by 
his  particular  averfion  to  France,  the  ftate  from 
which,  during  his  time,  that  liberty  and  inde- 
pendency were  principally  in  danger.  Some 
jQiare  of  the  fame  Q)irit  feems  to  have  defcended 
to  the  firil  miniilry  of  Queen  Anne. 

Every 
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Every  independent  flate  is  divided  into  many  s  B  c  T. 
different  orders  and  focieties,  each  of  which  has  ,  ^ 
its  own  particular  powers,  privileges,  and  immu, 
nities.  Every  individual  is  naturally  more  slU 
tached  to  his  own  particular  order  or  fociety, 
than  to  any  other.  His  own  intereft,  his  own 
vanity,  the  intereft  and  vanity  of  many  of  his 
friends  and  companions,  are  commonly  a  good 
deal  conne6ted  with  it.  He  is  ambitious  to  ex- 
tend  its  privileges  and  immunities.  He  is  zea-^ 
lous  to  defend  them  againit  the  encroachments 
of  every  other  order  or  fociety. 

Upon  the  manner  in  which  any  itate  is  divided 
into  the  different  orders  and  focieties  which 
compofe  it,  and  upon  the  particular  diftribution 
which  has  been  made  of  their  relpe^live  powers, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  depends,  what  is 
called,  the  conilitution  of  that  particular  ftate. 

Upon  the  ability  of  each  particular  order  or 
fociety  to  maintain  its  own  powers,  privileges, 
and  immunities,  againft  the  encroachments  of 
every  other,  depends  the  flability  of  that  parti- 
cular conilitution.  That  particular  conilitution 
is  neceffarily  more  or  lefs  altered,  whenever  any 
of  its  fubordinate  parts  is  either  raifed  above  or 
depreffed  below  whatever  had  been  its  former 
rank  and  condition. 

All  thofe  different  orders  and  focieties  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  ilate  to  which  they  owe  their 
fecurity  and  prote6lion.  That  they  are  all  fub- 
ordinate to  that  flate,  and  eilabliihed  only  in 
fubferviency  to  its  profperity  and  prefervation, 
ig  a  truth  acknowledged  by  the  moil  partial 
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FART  member  of  every  one  of  them*  It  maf  cftm^ 
Y^  t  however,  be  hard  to  coQviiice  him  that  Ae  prof- 
perity  and  prefervation  of  the  ftate  require  anjr 
diminution  pf  the  powers,  privileges,  asd  immu- 
nities of  his  own  particular  prder  or  fociety, 
Hiis  partiality,  though  it  may  {bmetiioes  be 
imjuil,  may  not,  upon  tiiat  account,  be  ufeleis. 
|t  checks  the  ipirit  of  innovation.  It  tends  to 
preferve  whatever  is  the  eft^blilhed  balance 
among  the  different  orders  and  focieties  into 
which  the  date  is  divided ;  and  while  it  fome* 
times  appears  to  obflru3;  Ibme  alterations  of 
government  which  may  be  fajSiionable  and  po- 
pular at  the  time,  it  cQntributes  in  reality  to  the 
lability  and  permanency  of  the  whole  fy  (lem. 

The  love  of  our  country  feems,  in  ordinary 
cafes,  to  involve  in  it  two  different  principles } 
fiirft,  a  certain  refpe^l  and  reverence  for  that 
eonltitution  or  form  of  govenmient  which  is 
a^ually  eflabliihed ;  and  fepondly,  an  eameft 
defire  to  render  the  condition  pf  our  fellow* 
citizens  as  fafe,  xefpe^table,  and  happy  as  we 
eaji*  He  is  not  4  citizen  who  is  not  dii^oied  to 
relpe6t  the  laws  and  to  obey  the  civiJi  magiiljate; 
and  he  is  certainly  not  a  good  citizen  who  does 
taiot  wifh  to  promote,  by  every  means  in  bis 
power,  the  welfare  of  the  whole  fociety  of  his 
fellow  citizens* 

In  peaceable  and  quiet  times,  thofe  two  prin« 
ciples  generally  coincide,  and  lead  to  the  fiune 
ipondu^.  The  fupport  of  the  eftahlilhf  d  govern- 
)34ent  feems  evidently  the  bed  expedient  for 
tpaiotaining  the  !«&,  TeSp^i&9^(^  and  happy 
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fituatian  of  our  feUow-citizens ;  whbn  we  fee  S  B  c  t« 
that  this  government  actually  maintains  them  in  ^ 
that  fituatioD.  But  in  times  of  public  di£contcot» 
£i6tion  uskd  diibrder,  thdfe  two  di£^ent  prinei* 
pies '  may  draw  different  ways^  and  even  a  wife 
man  may  be  difpofed  to  think  fome  alteration 
neceffary  in  that  conilitutipn  or  form  of  govern-* 
ment,  which,  in  its  ea^unl  condition,  iqjipears 
plainly  unable  to  maintain  the  public  tranquil* 
lity.  In.  fuch  caies,  however,  it  often  requicesy 
perhaps,  the  higbeft  dfojct  of  political  wiiBom  to 
determine  when  a  real  patriot  ought  to  fupport 
and  endeavour  to  re-eftal>li&  the  authority  of 
the  old  fyftem,  and  when  he  ought  to  give  wagr 
to  the  more  daring,  but  pften  dangerou9  %irit  of 
ianovation. 

Foreign  war  and  eivil  &6lion  aj:e  the  two 
fituations  which  afford  the  moil  i)[)lendid  op- 
portunitiea  for  the  diQ)lay  of  public  fpirit.  The 
hera  who  ferves  his  country  fueeef^uUy  in 
forei^  war  gratifies  the  wiihes  of  the  whole 
nation^  and  is,  upon  that  aceount,  the  objeA  of 
univerial  gratitude  and  admiration.  In  times  of 
eivil  difcord,  the  leaders  of  the  contenc^g  par^f 
tiefii^  though  they  tnay  be  admired  by  <me  half 
af  theii'  fellow-citizens^  are  ccmimonly  execrated 
byt  the  other.  Their  characters  and  the  merit 
of  their  refpe^ve  ihrvioes  appeai!*  eommonly 
more  dioybtful*  The  glory  which  is  acqiiiiied. 
by  Iforeign  war  is,  v^pwt  this  account,  almoft 
atMeysi  mofe  pure  ind  more  fplendid  than  tfaiat 
wbi^  oao  be  aoqii^ed  m  civil  &6kioii.  ^ 
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PART  The  leader  of  tihe  fucceftiul  party,  however, 
^  if  he  ha8  autihiority  enough  to  prevail  upon  his 
own  friends  to  a£t  ^|rith  proper  temper  and  mo- 
deration (which  he  frequently  has  not),  may 
ibmetimes  render  to  his  country  a  fervice  much 
more  eflential  and  important  than  the  greateft 
victories  and  the  moft  extenfive  conquefts.  He 
may  re«eftabliih  and  improve  the  conflitution,and 
from  the  very  doubtful  and  ambiguous  charac- 
ter^of  the  leader  of  a  party,  he  may  aflUme  the 
greateft  and  nobleft  of  all  charadters,  that  of  the 
reformer  and  legiflator  of  a  great  ftate;  and,  by 
the  wifdom  of  his  inftitutions,  fecure  the  in« 
temal  tranquillity  and  happineis  of  his  feliow- 
citizens  for  many  fucceeding  generations. 

Aihidil  the  turbulence  and  diforder  of  faftion, 
a  certain  i^rit  of  iyflem  is  apt  to  mix  itfelf  with 
that  public  ipirit  which  is  founded  upon  the  love 
of  humanity,  upon  a  real  feUow-feeUng  with  the 
inccmveniences  and  diflreffes  to  which  fome  of 
our  fellow-citizens  may  be  expofed.  This  ^irit 
of  fyftem  ccMnmonly  takes  the  dire£tion  of  that 
more  gentle  public  Q>irit ;  always  animates  it, 
and  often  inflames  it  even  to  the  madneis  ci 
£uiaticifin«  Hie  leaders  of  the  difcontented 
party  feldom  fail  to  hold  out  fome  plaufible  plan 
of  reformation  which,  they  pretend,  will  not 
only  remove  the  inconveniences  and  relieve  the 
diflxeffes  immediately  complained  of,  but  will 
prevent,  in  all  time  coming,  any  tetum  o£  the 
like  inconveniences  and  diflreiTes.  They  often 
propofe,  upon  this  account,  to  ne^  model  the 
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eonftitution,  and  to  alter,  in  fome  of  its  moft  sect. 
eflential  parts,  that  iyftem  of  government  under  ^ 
which  the  fubjedts  of  a  great  empire  have  en« 
joyed,  perhaps,  peace,  fecurity,  and  even  glory, 
during  the  courfe  of  feveral  centuries  together. 
The  great  body  of  the  party  are  commonly  in- 
toxicated with  the  imaginary  beauty  of  this  ideal 
fyftem,  of  which  they  have  no  experience,  but 
which  has  been  reprefented  to  them  in  all  the 
mo^  dazzling  colours  in  which  the  eloquence  of 
their  leaders  could  paint  it.  Thofe  leaders  them-' 
felves,  "though  they  originally  may  have  meant 
nothing  but  their  own  aggrandifement,  become 
many  of  them  in  time  the  dupes  of  their  own 
£>phiftry,  and  are  as  eager  for  this  great  refor- 
mation as  ,the  weakeft  and  fooliflieft  of  their  fol- 
lowers. Even  though  the  leaders  fhould  have 
preferved  their  own  heads,  as  indeed  they  com- 
monly  do,  free  from  this  fanaticilm,  yet  they 
dare  not  always  difappoint  the  expeftation  of 
their  followers ;  but  are  often  obliged,  though 
contrary  to  their  principle  and  their  confcience, 
to  a£t  as  if  they  were  under  the  common  delu* 
fion.  The  violence  of  the  party,  refufing  all 
palUatives,  all  temperaments,  all  reafonable  ac- 
commodations, by  requiring  too  much  frequently 
obtains  nothing ;  and  thofe  inconveniences  and 
diftrefles  which,  with  a  little  moderation,  might 
in  a  great  meafure  have  been  removed  and  re* 
lieved,  are  left  altogether  without  the  hope  of  a 
remedy. 

The  man  whofe  public  Q>irit  is  prompted  alto« 
gether  by  humanity  and  benevolence,  will  ref^eA 
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PART  the  cftabliflied  powers  mid  privUi^s  even  ^'m- 
^  ,  dividualB,  4uui  ftiU  more  tbofe  of  the  great  orckis 
and  ibdetie$9  into  which  tiie  ftate  is  divided. 
Thoi^h  be  ibould  c^nfider  £>me  of  them  as  in 
fooie  nieafure  abufive,  he  will  content  himfelf 
with  moderating  what  he  often  cannot  annihilate 
without  great  violence.  Whee  he  cannot  con^ 
quer  the  rooted  prejudices  of  the  people  by  rea- 
fim  and  perfuafion,  he  will  not  attempt  to  fubdue 
them  by  force ;  but  will  religioufly  obferve  what, 
by  Cicero,  is  juilly  caUed  the  divine  maxim  of 
Flatd>  iiever  to  ufe  violence  to  his  country  ao 
more  than  to  his  parents.  He  will  accommodate^ 
^  well  as  he  can,  his  public  arrangements  tp  the 
confirmed  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people ; 
and  wiU  remedy  as  well  as  he  can,  the  incon- 
veaiences  which  may  flow  from  the  want  of 
tbofe  regulations  which  the  people  are  avepfe  to 
fubmit  to.  When  he  cannot  eftabliih  the  right, 
he  will  not  difdain  to  ameliorate  the  wrong ;  but 
like  Solon,  when  he  c^not  eftabliih  thie  beft 
lyftem  of  law5>  he  wiU  endeavouf  to  eftabliih  the 
beil  that  the  people  can  bear* 

The  man  of  lyftem,  on  the  contrary,  ia  apt  to 
be  very  wife  in  his  own  conceit ;  and}sa0«&fii 
enamoured  with  the  fupp<^ed  beauty  of  hi^  owa 
ideal  plan  of  government,  that  he  cannot  taS^ 
'  the  fmaUeil  deviation  from  any  part  of  i£.  Hd 
goes  on  to  eiUUiih  it  completely  and  in  all  ite 
l^aits,  without  any  regard  faither  to  the  gr<Wt  ^ 
terefts,  or  to  the  ftrong  prejudices  whi<^  may 
c$^pie  it*  He  feems  to  imagine  that  hje.  cyi  ar- 
Ktngie  the  differCTit  members  of  %ff^ 
^  y       with 


with  aa  maeh  e^  aa  th^  hand  aixfuog^s  the  dUv  ^  ^  c  t^ 
ferent  pieces  upon  a  cheis-boarcU  He  daes  sot 
confider  that  the  pieces  upon  the  chelS"boar4 
have  no  other  pruiciple  of  motion  befidei  that 
which  the  hand  imprefles  upon  them }  but  that» 
in  the  great  cfaefii  board  of  humian  fociety,  every 
fingle  piece  has  a  principle  of  motion  of  its  own^ 
fdtogether  different  from  that  which  the  legifla* 
ture  might  chufe  to  impreis  upon  it.  If  thofe  two 
principles  coincide  and  aft  in  the  iame  direftion, 
the  game  of  human  fociety  will  go  on  eaiily  and 
harmonioiuly,  and  is  very  likely  to  be  i^iappy  ^nd 
fuccefiful.  If  they  are  oppofite  or  different^  the 
game  will  go  on  miferably,  and  the  fociety  mull; 
be  at  all  times  in  the  higheft  degree  of  diforder^ 
Some  general,  and  even  iyftematical,  idea  of 
the  perfe6tion  of  policy  and  law,  may  no  doubt 
be  neceflary  for  diredting  the  views  of  the  ftatef- 
man.  But  to  infill  uj>on  eftabliihing,  and  upon 
eftabliihing  all  at  once,  and  in  ipite  of  all  oppo- 
fition^  every  thing  which  that  idea  may  feem  to 
require,  muft  often  be  the  higheft  degree  of  ar- 
rogance. It  is  to  ere6l  his  own  judgment  into 
tihe  f^prane  ^andaid'  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is 
to  fiucy  himfelf  the  only  wife  and  worthy  man 
in  i3^  eominonwealth,  and  that  his  feUow«c;itf r 
fens  fliQuld  accommodate  them&lves  to  him  and 
not  he  to  them.  It  is  upon  this  account,  that 
q(  all  political  ff^^ulator^y  fover^gn  princes  ai^ 
])y  far  the  mojl  daogerous.  This  sxro^nce  is 
pe^feftly  familiar  to  them.  They  entertain  no 
doubt  of  th^e  immenfe  fuperiority  of  their  own 
judgmeqt^    Wh^  fiieh  imperial  and  royal  re* 
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PART  formers,  therefore,  cotidefcend  to  contemplate 
^*  the  conftitution  of  the  country  which  is  com- 
mitted to  their  government,  they  feldom  fee 
any  thing  fo  wrong  in  it  as  the  obftxuftions 
which  it  may  Ibmetimes  oppofe  to  the  execu- 
tion of  their  own  will.  They  hold  in  contempt 
the  divine  maxim  of  Flato,  and  confider  the 
date  as  made  for  themfelves,  not  themfelves 
fbr  the  ftate.  The  great  objeft  of  their  refor- 
mation, therefore,  is  to  remove  thofe  obftruc- 
tions ;  to  reduce  the  authority  of  the  nobility ; 
to  take  away  the  privileges  of  cities  and  pro- 
vinces, and  to  render  both  the  greateft  indivi- 
duals and  the  greateft  orders  of  the  ftate,  as  in- 
capable of  oppofing  their  commands,  as  the 
weakeft  and  moft  infignificant« 


CHAP.    IIL 

Ofumoerfal  Benevolence. 


THOUGH  our  e£fe£t;ual  good  offices  can  very 
feldom  be  extended  to  any  wider  (bciety 
than  that  of  our  country ;  our  good-will  is  cir- 
cumfcribed'  by  no  boundary,  but  may  embrac^e 
the  immenfity  of  the  univerfe.  We  cannot  form 
the  idea  of  any  innocent  and  fenfible  being, 
ithofe  happinefs  we  fiiould  not  defire,  or  to  whofe 
mifery,  when  diftin6tly  brought  home  to  the 
imagination,  we  fliould  not  have  fome  degree  of 
aveifion*    The  idea  of  a  mifchievous,  though 
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fenfiUe,  being,  incjeed,  naturally  provokes^  our  a^B  c  T. 
hatred:  but  the  ill-will  which^  in  this  cafe,  we  ,_i^ 
bear  to  it,  is  really  the  effeS:  of  our  univerfid 
benevolence.  It  is  the  eife^b  of  the  fympathy 
which  we  feel  with  the  milery  and  reCentment  of 
thofe  other  innocent  and  feiiddble  beings,  whofe 
happineis  is  diflurbed  by  its  malice. 

This  univerfal  benevolence,  how  noble  and 
generous  foever,  can  be  the  fource  of  no  folid 
happineis  to  any  man  who  is  not .  thoroughly 
convinced  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  univerfe, 
the  meaneil  as  well  as  the  greateit,  are  under 
the  immediate  care  and  prote6tion  of  tlia.t  greats 
benevolent,  and  all-wife  Being,  who  directs  all 
the  movements  of  nature;  and  who  is  deter^ 
mined,  by  his  own  unalterable  perfections,  to 
maintain  in  it,  at  all  times,  the  greatefc  poffible 
quantity  of  happinefs.  To  this  univerfsd  bene- 
volence, on  the  contrary,  the  very  fuipidon  of  a 
fatheriefs  world,  mufl  be  the  mod  melancholy 
of  all  reflections ;  from  the  thought  that  all  the 
unknown  regions  of  infinite  and  incomprehen- 
sible ipace  may  be  filled  with  nothing  but  end- 
lefs  mifeiy  and  wretchednejG3.  All  the  fplendour 
of  the  higheil  proiperity  can  never  enlighten  the 
gloom  with  which  ib  dreadful  an  idea  muft  necei^ 
iarily  overihadow  the  imagination;  nor,  in  a 
wife  and  virtuous  man,  can  aU  the  forrow  of  the 
moil  afflicting  adverfity  ever  dry  up  the  joy 
which  neceflarily  Qirings  from  the  habitual  and 
thorough  QOjQivi^ion  of  the  truth  of  the  contrary 
fyftemu 

The 
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Th6  vdSs  aftd  TiituoiK^  man  is  itt  all  tkb&i 
willing  that  his  own  priTttte  ititereft  ihoiild  bd 
iacrificed  to  the  public  itttereft  of  hls-dwn  plMii< 
culsur  order  or  fbciety.  He  is  at  all  tones  wiUiHg^ 
too^  that  the  intereft  of  this  order  or  fociety 
(houldbe  llicrificed  to  the  greater  ihterisft  of  d^ 
ftate  or  fovereignty,  of  which  it  is  only  a  ^A6r* 
dinate  part.  He  Ihotild,  therefore,  be  equally 
Willing  that  all  thofe  inferior  interefts  Ihoutd  be 
fecrificed  to  the  greyer  intereft  of  the  univerfe^ 
to  the  intereft  of  that  great  (bciety  of  all  ienfiUe 
and  intelligent  beings,  of  Whidi  God  hintfelf  is 
the  immediate  adminiftratdr  and  director.  If 
he  is  deeply  im|n*efled  with  the  habitual  and 
thorough  conviction  that  this  benevolent  and 
aH-wife  Being  can  admit  ihto  the  fyilein  of 
his  goteri^ment,  no  partial  evil  Which  is  iiot 
neceflary  for  the  univerial  good^  he  muft  con- 
fider  aD  the  nn5fortunes  which  may  befal  hktk^ 
IWf,  his  fUends,  Iris  fociety,  or  his  country,  aa 
neceflary  for  the  prof|)errty  of  the  univerfe,  and 
therefore  a^  what  h6  ought,  not  only  to  fiibnit 
to  wilh  refignation,  bilt  as  what  h«  hkkitVt^  tf 
he  had  known  ell  the  conn^xionB  and  d^tid- 
tfncjes  of  things,  otlght  fincerely  and  dev^uliy  ta 
have  wiflied  for. 

Nor  does  this  magnanimous  r^gnation  to  Ae 
will  of  the  great  Direftor  of  the  univ^ifei  fbeak 
iA  any  reQ>e£t  beyond  the  reach  of  human  kiiM 
ture.  Good  foldiers,  who  both  love  and  trull 
tiieir  General,  frequently  tmttch  with  more  gatety 
and  alacrity  to  the  forlorn  idation,  from  wl^cfa 
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they  never  expedfc  to  return^  thdti  they  would  to  s* e'c  i*> 
one  where  there  was  neither  difficulty  nOr  dan- 
ger* In  marching  to  the  latter,  they  could  feel 
no  other  fentiment  than  that  of  the  duhiels'olP 
ordmary  duty :  in  marching  to  the  former^  thdy 
feel  that  they  are  making  the  nobleft  exeitiod 
which  it  is  poffible  for  man  to  make.  They 
know  that  their  geliend  would  not  have  ordered 
them  upon  this  ftation,  had  it  not  beett  neceflary 
for  the  fafety  of  the  anhy,  for  thiS  flitc^ft  6f  the^ 
war.  They  cheerfully  facrifice  their  o'trti  Itttle- 
fy&erm  to  the  prolj^erity  of  a  greater  tjf&tmt 
They  take  an  affe^onate  Iteave  Af  their  ^com^ 
fades,  to  whom  they  wifli  all  happinefi  and  flie^ 
ccfi ;  and  march  oUt,  Aot  only  with  flibmiffi vef 
obedience,  but  often  with  ihoUts  6f  tihte  mo$ 
joyful  exuhation,  to  thM  fdtal,  but  Q>iehdid  and 
hon6urable  ftation  to  which  th^y  Are  ft|^poiMedJ 
No  eondudlor  of  an  army  can  deferve  more  un^ 
limited  truft,  more  ardent  and  zealous  aflf^ion,^ 
than  the  great  Condu6tor  of  the  tUHVerfei  hi 
the  gredteft  pubiie  as  w(«[  aS  prtvate  dififters,  a 
wift  man  ought  to  cottfider  that  he  h^^lf,  M¥ 
friends  and  countiyi^ri,  ha^  only  been  ordereil 
upon  ^e  'f<^loni  AatioH  of  the  un?verfe;  thia^ 
had  it  not  been  tteceffaty  fot  the  good  of  th^ 
wttole^  tfaey  irould  not  ha^  beeh  f&  ordered  f 
flflhd  tlwtit  is  their  dVity/not  tmly  With  hUtflfble 
fefl^^atlon  to  fiibmit  to  tills  allotment,  but toeni 
deavour  to  embrace  it  with  alamty  and  joy.  A 
vMfemah  ftould  (ktely  be  eapable  of  doing  what 
a  goodfoldier  holtl^hidiibtf  at  afi  times  in  i^eadr- 
m&t<i'd6«  •    '•  '"  •  : '  '• 
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PART  The  idea  of  that  divine  Being,  whofe  benevo' 
^  lence  and  wifdom  have,  from  all  eternity,  con- 
trived and  conduced  the  immenfe  machine  oi 
the  univerfe,  fo  as  at  all  times  to  produce  the 
greateft  poffible  quantity  of  happinefs,  is  cef-> 
tainly  of  all  the  obje6ts  of  human  contemplation 
by  far  the  mofl  fublimcr  Every  other  thought 
neceflarily  appears  mean  in  the  comparilCcm* 
The  man  whom  we  believe  to  be  principally  oc^ 
cupied  in  this  fublime  contemplation,  feldom  fails 
to  be  the  object  of  our  hi^efl  veneration ;  and 
though  his  life  fhould  be  altogether  contempla* 
tive,  we  often  regard  him  with  a  fort  of  religious 
reQ)e3;  much  fuperior  to  that  with  which  we 
look  upon  the  mofl  active  and  ufeful  fervant  of 
the  conunonwealth«  The  Meditations  of  Mar- 
cus Antoninus,  which  turn  principally  upon  this 
fubjeft,  have  contributed  more,  perhaps,  to  the 
general  admiration  of  his  character,  than  all  the 
different  tranfa£lions  of  his  juft,  merciful,  and 
beneficent  reign. 

The  adminiflration  of  the  great  iyflem  <^  the 
Univerfe,  however,  the  care  of  the  imiverfal  hap* 
pineis  of  all  rational  and  fenfible  beings,  is  the 
bufinefs  of  God  and  not  of  man.  To  man  is  al- 
lotted a  much  humbler  department,  but  ont 
much  more  fuitable  to  the  weaknels  of  his 
powers,  and  to  the  narrownefs  of  his  comprehen* 
fion ;  the  care  of  his  own  happineis,  of  that  of 
his  family,  his  friends,  his  country :  that  he  is 
occupied  in  contemplating  the  more  fublime, 
can  never  be  an  excufe  for  his  negleding  the 
9iore  humble  department ;  and  he  muft  not  ex« 
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pofe  himfelf  to  the  charge  which  Avidius  Caffius  SECT, 
is  iaid  to  have  brought,  perhaps  unjufUy,  againft 
Marcus  Antoninus;  that  while  he  employed 
himlelf  in  philoibphical  {peculations,  and  con- 
templated the  pro^erity  of  the  univerfe,  he  ne- 
glected that  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  moft 
fublime  peculation  of  the  contemplative  philo- 
Ibpher  can  fcarce  compenfate  the  negleft  of  the 
fmalleft  aftive  duty. 
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SECTION  III. 

OF  SELF-COMMAKDk 

THE  man  who  a^ts  according  to  the  rules  of 
perfe£fc  prudence,  of  ftri£t  juftice,  and  of 
prq>er  benevolence,  may  be  laid  to  be  perfeftly 
virtuous.  But  the  moft  perfect  knowledge  oi 
thofe  rules  will  not  alone  enable  him  to  a&  in  this 
manner :  his  own  paflions  are  very  apt  to  miflead 
him ;  fometimes  to  drive  him  and  ibmetimes  to 
feduce  him  to  violate  all  the  rules  which  he  him- 
ielf,  in  all  his  fober  and  cool  hours,  approves  €£ 
The  moft  perfe£fc  knowledge,  if  it  is  not,  liq>- 
ported  by  the  moft  perfect  felf-command,  will 
not  always  enable  him  to  do  his  duty. 

Some  of  the  beft  of  the  ancient  moralifts  feem 
to  have  confidered  thofe  paffions  as  divided  into 
two  different  dafles :  firil,  into  thofe  which  it 
requires  a  confiderable  exertion  of  felf-commaad 
to  reftrain  even  for  a  fingle  moment;  md 
fecondly,  into  thole  which  it  is  eaiy  to  reftrain 
for  a  Angle  moment,  or  even  for  a  fiiort  period 
of  time;  but  which,  by  their  continual  and 
almoft  inceflant  folicitations,  are,  in  the  courfo 
of  a  life,  very  apt  to  miflead  into  great  de» 
viations* 

Fear  and  anger,  toge!ther  with  fome  other 
paffions  which  are  mixed  or  conne&ed  with 
them,  conftitute  the  firft  cla&.  '  The  love  of 
cafe,  4}f  pleafure^  of  applaufe^  and  of  many 
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Other  felfiih  gratifications^  conftitute  the  fecond.  SECT. 
Extravagant  fear  and  furious  anger,  it  is  often*  ^ 
difficult  to  reftrain  even  for  a  fingle  moment. 
The  love  of  eafe,  of  pleafure,  of  appkufe,  and 
other  felfiflt  gratifications,  it  is  always  eafy  ta 
reftrain  for  a  fingle  moment,  or  even  for  a  fliort 
period  of  time ;  but,  by  their  continual  foUcita- 
tions,  they  oflen  miflead  us  into  many  weak- 
nefles  which  we  have  afterwards  much  reaibn 
to  be  afhamed  of  The  "former  fet  of  paffions 
may  oflen  be  faid  to  drive,  the  latter,  to  feduce 
us  from  our  duty.  The  command  of  the  former 
was,  by  the  ancient  moralifl;s  above  alluded  to, 
denominated  fortitude,  nianhood,  and  ftrength 
of  mind ;  that  of  the  latter,  temperance,  de« 
cency,  modelly,-and  moderation. 

The  command  of  each  of  thofe  two  fets  of 
paffions,  independent  of  the  beauty  which  it 
derives  from  its  utility ;  from  its  enabling  us 
upon  all  occafions  to  a£fc  according  to  the  dic« 
tates  of  prudence,  of  jufl;ice,  and  of  proper  bene- 
volence }  has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  and  feems 
to  deferve  for  its  own  fake  a  certain  degree  of' 
efteem  and  admiration.  In  the  one  caffe,  the 
ftrength  and  greatnefs  of  the  exertion  excites 
fi>me  degree  of  that  efteem  and  admiration.  Ifi 
the  other,  the  uniformity,  the  equality  and  wb> 
remitting  fteadin^  of  that  exertion. 

Tlie  man  who,  in  danger,  in  torture,  upon  the 
approach  of  death,  preferves  his  tranquillity 
uimhered,  and  fu^rs  no  word^  no  gefture  to 
eicape  him  which  does  not  perfe£Uy  accord 
the  feelings  of  the  moft  indifferent  ^ed;ator« 
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FART  neceflatily  commands  tt  v^  h%h  degrm  o£ 
^*  ^  admirajtion.  If  he  fufiers  in  the  caufe  of  Uboly 
and  juflice,  for  the  fake  ^f  humanity  and  the 
h>ve  of  his  country,  the  moft  tinder  compaffion 
for  hia  fufierings,  the  flrongeft  indignation 
i^;ainft  the  injuilice  of  his  perfecutors,  the 
warmed  fympathelic  gratitude  for  his  beneficent 
intentions,  the  higheft  ienfe  of  his  merit,  all 
join  and  mix  themfelvea  with  the  admiration  of 
his  magnanimity,  and  often  inflame  that  fe&ti^ 
ment  into  the  moil  enthuiiaftic  and  rapturous 
veneration.  The  heroes  of  ancient  and  modem 
hiftory,  who  are  remembered  with  the  moft 
pecuUar  favour  and  aflfe£tion,  are  many  of  th^n, 
thofe  who,  in  the  caufe  of  tmth,  liberty,  and 
jullice,  have  periihed  upon  the  fcaiKdd,  and 
who  behaved  there  with  that  eafe  and  dig- 
nity which  became  them.  Had  the  ^lemien 
of  Socrates  fufiered  him  to  die  quietly  in  bis 
bed,  the  glory  even  of  that  great  philofi)phep 
might  poflihly  never  have  ac<|uired  that  daisgJing 
iplendour  in  which  it  has  been  beheld  in  all 
focceeding  ages«  In  the  £ngliih  hiftory,  when 
we  look  over  the  iltuftriods  heads  which  have 
been  en^av^a  by  Vertue  and  Howbraken,  there 
ia  fcarce  any  body,  I  imagine^  who  does  not  feel 
that  the  axe,  the  emblem  of  having  been  be* 
headed,  which  is  engmved  under  ibme  of  the 
noft  iUuftrious  of  them }  under  thofe  of  the  Sk 
Thomas  Mores,  of  the  Rale^s,  the.AuflUai 
the  Sydneys,  .&c«  ibeds  a  real  dignity  and  ifif^ 
tereftingnefi  over  the  dbaraSsers  to  which  it  ia 
affi^edt  much  fnpeciar  to  what  they  cttni^efife 
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Nor  does  this  magnanimity  give  luftre  only  to 
the  charafters  of  innocent  and  virtuous  men.  It 
dnws  Ibme  degree  of  favourable  regard  even 
upon  thofe  of  the  greateil  criminals ;  and  when 
a  robber  or  highwayman  is  brouglit  to  the  fca£- 
fold,  and  behaves  there  with  decency  and  firm- 
nefe,  though  we  perfeftly  approve  of  his  punifiif 
ment,  we  often  cannot  help  regrMting  that  a 
maa  who  pofleiTed  fiich  great  and  noble  power* 
flionld  have  been  ^capaUe  of  fuch  mean  enor- 
mities. 

War  is  the  great  fchool  both  for  aeqidring  and 
exercifing  this  ^cies  of  magnanimity.  Deadly 
M  we  fay,  is  the  king  of  terrors }  and  the  man 
who  has  conquered  the  fear  of  detfth,  is  not 
likely  to  lofe  his  prefence  of  mind  at  the  ap* 
proach  of  any  other  natural  evil.  In  war,  men 
become  famOiar  with  death,  and  are  thereby 
neeeflarily  cured  of  that  fupeiftitious  horror 
with  which  it  is  viewed  by  the  weak  and  inek* 
perienced.  They  confider  it  merely  as  the  loft 
of  life,  and  as  no  further  the  obje£t  of  avarfion 
than  as  life  may  happen  to  be  that  of  deflre. 
They  learn  from  experience,  too,  that  many 
feemingly  great  dangers  are  not  fo  great  as  they 
arppear ;  sad  that,  with  courage,  a<^ivity,  and 
prefenee  of  misid,  there  ii  often  a  good  pro^ 
bsftttlity  of  extricafting  themrf^lv^s  with  honour 
from  fitnations  where  at  fiiil  they  could  &e  no 
hope.  The  dread  of  death  is  thus  greatly 
dimiBiflied;  and  the  confidence  or   hope  of 
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PART  efcapingit,  augmented.  Theyleam  to  ei|Mfe 
^  themfelves  to  danger  with  leSk  r^lufta&ce. 
They  are  lefs  anxious  to  get  out  of  it,  and  left 
apt  to  lofe  their  prefence  of  mind  while  they  are 
in  it.  It  is  this  habitual  contempt  of  dsoiger 
and  death  which  ennobles  the  profeffion  of  a 
foldier,  and  beftows  upon  it,  in  the  natural  s^ 
prehenfions  of  mankind,  a  rank  and  dignity 
fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  profeffion.  The 
fkilful  and  fucceisful  exerciie  of  this  profdSon, 
in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  feems  to  have 
conftituted  the  moft  diftinguiihing  feature  in 
the  charaAer  of  the  favourite  heroes  of  aUi^^es. 

Great  warlike  exploit,  thou^  undertaken 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  juftice,  and  carried 
on  without  any  regard  to  humanity,  fometimes 
interns  us,  and  commands  even  ibme  degree  of 
a  certain  fort  cf  eileem  for  the  very  worthlefi 
charafters  which  conduSt  it.  We  are  interefted 
even  in  the  exploits  of  the  Buccaneers ;,  and 
read  with  fome  fort  of  efteem  and  admiration, 
the  hiftory  of  the  mod  worthleis  men,  who,  in 
purfuit  of  the  moft  criminal  purpofes,  endured 
greater  hardihips,  funnounted  greater  di& 
eulties,  and  encountered  greater  dangers,  than, 
perhaps,  any  which  the  ordinary  courfe  of  hiftory 
gives  an  account  of« 

The  conunand  of  anget  iq[)pears  nptm  many 
occafions  not  lefe  generous  and  noble  than  that 
of.  fear.  The  proper  expreffion  of  juft  indigna- 
tion compofes  many  of  the  moft  Qilendid  and 
admired  paflages  bQth  of  ancient  and  modem 
eloquience.     The  Philippics  of  Demofthenes, 
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the  Cataliiiftriaiis  of  Cicero,  derive  their  whole  SECT, 
beauty  fram  the  noble  propriety  with  which  this  ™* 
paffion  is  exprefled.  But  this  jufl  indignation  is 
nothing  but  anger  rellrained  and  properly  at- 
tempered to  what  the  impartial  lpe£lator  can 
enter  into.  The  bluftering  and  noify  paflSon 
which  goes  beyond  this,  is  always  odious  and 
offenfive,  and  interefts  us,  not  for  the  angry 
man,  but  for  the  man  with  whom  he  is  angry« 
The  noblenefs,  of  pardoning  appears,  upon 
many  occafions,  fuperior  even  to  the  moll  per- 
feSt  propriety  of  refenting.  When  either  proper 
acknowledgments  have  been  made  by  the  of> 
fending  party ;  or,  even  without  any  fuch  ac- 
knowledgments, when  the  public  intereft  re- 
quires that  the  moil  mortal  enemies'ihould  unite 
for  the  dilcharge  of  ibme  important  duty,  the 
man  who  can  cafl  away  all  animofity,  and  a£l 
with  confidence  £md  cordiality  towards  the  per- 
(on  who  had  moil  grievoufly  offended  him,  (eems 
jufUy  to  merit  our  highell  admiration. 

Tlie  command  of  anger,  however,  does  not 
always  appear  in  fuch  iplendid  colours.  Fear  is 
contrary  to  anger,  and  is  often  the  motive 
which  reflrains  it ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  the  mean* 
neis  of  the  motive  takes  away  all  the  noblenefs 
of  the  reftraint*  Anger  prompts  to  attack,  and 
the  indulgence  of  it  ieems  fiunetimes  to  ihew  a 
tort  of  courage  and  fuperiority  to  fear«  The 
indulgence  of  anger  is  fometimes  an  objeft  of 
vanity.  That  of  fear  never  is«  Vain  and  weak 
men,  among  their  inferiors,  or  thofe  who  dare 
not  refift  them,  often  affed;  to  be  oftentatioufly 
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f  A^7 piiffi<»)ate9  aod  fancy  that  they  fliow,  vrbat  is 
y^  called^  fpirit  in  being  fo.  A  bully  tells  many 
ftories  of  his  own  infolence,  which  are  not  true, 
and  imagines  that  he  thereby  renders  Mmfelf, 
if  not  more  amiable  and  reQ)e6bable9  at  leaft 
more  formidable  to  hid  audience.  Modem 
manners,  which,  by  ikvouring  the  pra6tice  of 
duelling,  may  be  laid,  in  fome  cafes,  to  encou-i 
rage  private  revenge,  contribute,  perhaps,  a 
good  deal  to  render,  in  modern  times,  the  re- 
ilraint  of  anger  by  fear  flill  more  contemptible 
than  it  might  otherwife  appear  to  be.  There  is 
always  fomething  dignified  in  the  command  of 
fear,  whatever  may  be  the  motive  upon  which 
it  is  founded.  It  is  not  fo  with  the  command  of 
anger.  Unlels  it  is  founded  altogether  in  the 
fenfe  of  decency,  of  dignity,  and  propriety,  it 
never  is  perfe6Uy  agi*eeable. 

To  a6l  according  to  the  di6tates  of  prudence, 
1^  juftice,  and  prefer  beneficence,  feems  to 
have  no  great  merit  where  there  is  no  tempta* 
tion  to  do  otherwife.  But  to  adl  with  cool  de- 
liberation in  the  midft  of  the  greateft  dangers 
^d  difficulties ;  to  obferve  religioufly  the  iacred 
rules  of  juftice  in  ipite  both  6f  the  greateft 
jntereils  which  might  tempt,  and  the  greateft 
injuries  which  might  provoke  us  to  violate  them ; 
never  to  fufier  the  benevolence  of  our  temper  to 
be  damped  or  difcouraged  by  the  malignity  and 
ingratitude  of  the  individuals  towards  whom  it 
may  have  beep  exercifed ;  is  tiie  charaSkar  of 
the  910ft  exalted  wifdom  and  virtue.  Self-com- 
mand i»  not  only  itfeU*  a  great  virtue,  but  from 
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it  all  the  otlier  virtues,  feem  to  derive 
principal  luilre. 

The  command  of  fear,  the  command  of  azigcr, 
9re  always  great  and  noble  powers.  When  they 
tf  e  dire^ed  by  juftice  and  benevolence,  they 
are  not  only  great  virtues,  but  increafe  the 
fplendour  of  thofe  other  virtues.  They  may, 
however,  fometimes  be  diredled  by  very  dif^ 
ferent  motives  -,  and  in  this  cafe,  though  ftill 
great  and  reQie^lable,  they  may  be  exceifively 
dangerous.  The  mod  intrepid  valour  may  be 
employed  in  the  caufe  of  the  greateft  injuiiice. 
Amidft  great  provocations,  apparent  tranquillity 
and  good  ^humour  may  fometimes  conceal  the 
mofl  determined  ^.nd  cruel  refblution  to  revenge* 
The  ftrength  of  mind  requiiite  for  fuch  diflimu- 
lation,  though  always  and  neceflarily  contamit 
nated  by  the  bafenefs  of  falfehood,  has,  how- 
ever, been  often  much  admired  by  many  peopld 
of  no  contemptible  judgment.  The  difflmula^ 
tion  of  Catharine  of  Medicis  is  often  celebrated 
by  the  profound  hiilorian  Davila;  that  of  Lord 
Qigby,  afterwards  Earl  of  Briftol,  by  the  grave 
and  confcientious  Lord  Clarendon ;  that  of  the 
firil  Aihley  Earl  of  Shaftefbury,  by  the  judi-i 
cioas  Mr.  Locke.  Even  Cicero  feems  to  con<i 
fider  this  deceitftd  character,  not  indeed  as  of 
the  higheft  dignity,  but  as  not  unfuitable  to  a 
certain  flexibility  of  manners,  which,  he  thinks, 
mav,  notwithflanding,  be,  upon  the  whole,  both 
agreeable  arud  refpe^ble*  He  exemplifiea  it 
by  the  chara6ters  of  Homer's  Ulyfles,  of  the 
Athenian  Themiilpcles,  of  the  Spai  tan  Lyfander, 
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PART  ^^  ^^  ^  Roman  Marcus  Craffus*  Tliis  duu 
VI.  T9&ex  of  dark  and  deep  diffimijdation  occurs  mod 
commonly  in  times  of  great  public  difbrder ; 
amidil  the  violeice  of  faftion  and  civil  war. 
When  law  has  become  in  a  great^meafure  impo- 
tent, when  the  moft  peifedfc  innocence  cannot 
alone  infure  iaf ety,  regard  to  felf*defence  obliges 
the  greater  part  of  men  to  have  recourfe  to 
dexterity,  to  addre&,  and  to  apparent  accommo- 
dation to  whatever  happens  to  be,  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  prevaiUng  party.  This  falfe  charac- 
ter, too,  is  frequently  accompanied  with  the 
cooleft  and  mod  determined  courage*  The 
proper  exercife  of  it  fuppofes  that  courage,  as 
death  is  commonly  the  certain  confequence  of 
dete6tion.  It  may  be  employed  indifferently, 
either  to  exaQ)erate  or  to  allay  thofe  furious 
animolities  of  adverfe  factions  which  impofe  the 
neceifity  of  affuming  it ;  and  though  it  m^iy 
ibm^thnes  be  ufefiil,  it  is  at  lead  equally  liabk 
to  be  exceffively  pernicious. 

The  command  of  the  lefs  violent  and*  turbn- 
lent  paffions  feems  much  lefs  liable  to  be  abufed 
to  any  pernicious  purpofe.  Temperance,  de- 
cency, modefty,  and  moderatkm,  are  always 
amiable,  and  can  feldom  be  directed  to  any  had 
end.  It  is  from  the  unremitting  fteadinefi  of 
thofe  gentler  exertions  of  felf-command,  that 
the  amiable  virtue  of  chaftity,  that  the  re^peft^ 
able  virtues  of  induftry  and  frugalitjr,  derive  all 
that  fober  luftre  which  attends  them.  The  con- 
duct of  all  thofe  who  are  contented  to  walk  in 
the  humble  paths  of  private  and  peaceaUe  Hfe, 
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derives  from  the  fiune  principle  the  greater  part  sect. 
of  the  beautj  Mid  grace  which  belong  to  it ;  a 
beauty  and  grace,  which^  though  much  left 
dazzlkigy  is  not  always  left  pleafing  than  thofe 
which  accompany  the  more  iplendid  actions  of 
the  hero,  the  ftatefinan,  or  the  legiflator. 

After  what  has  already  been  laid,  in  feveral 
different  parts  of  this  difcourfe,  concerning  the 
nature  of  felf-command,  I  judge  it  unneceffary 
to  enter  into  any  further  detail  concerning  thofe 
virtues.  I  ihaU  only  obferve  at  preient,  that 
the  point  of  propriety,  the  degree  of  ai^ 
paffion  which  the  im{^ial  fpe£fcator  approves 
of,  is  difierenUy  fituated  in  different  paffions. 
In  fbme  paffions  the  exceft  is  left  difagreeable 
than  the  defeSk  ;  and  in  fuch  paffions  the  point 
of  propriety  feems  to  ftand  high,  or  nearer  to 
the  exceft  than  to  the  defeat.  In  other  paffions, 
the  defe&  is  left  diftgreeable  than  the  exceft ; 
and  in  fuch  paffions  the  point  of  propriety  feems 
to  iland  low,  or  nearer  to  the  defed;  than  to 
the  exceft.  The  former  are  the  paffions  which 
the  ipe£tator  is  mofl,  the  latter,  thofe  which 
he  is  leafl  diipofed  to  iympathize  with.  The 
former,  too,  are  the  paffions  of  which  the  imme- 
diate feelii^  or  fenfttion  is  agreeable  to  the 
perfon  principally  concerned ;  the  latter,  thofe 
of  which  it  is  diftgreeable.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  paffions  which 
the  ^[>e^tor  is  inoft  diipofed  to  |  fympathize 
with,  and  in  which,  upon  that  account,  the 
point  of  propriety  may  be  laid  to  ftand  high,  are 
tbofe  of  which  the  immediate  feeling  or  fenia- 
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difpofed  to  fympathize  with,  and  in  which, 
upon  that  account,  the  point  of  propriety  may 
be  laid  to  Hand  low,  are  thofe  of  which  the 
immediate  feeling  or  fenfation  is  more  or  lefi 
difagreeable,  or  even  painful,  to  the  perfon  prin- 
cipally concerned.  This  general  rule,  fo  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  obferve,  admits  not  of  a 
fingle  exception.  A  few  examples  wll  at  once, 
both  fofficiently  explain  it  and  denoonftrate  the 
truth  of  it. . 

The  difpofition  to  the  affeftions  which  tend  to 
unite  men  in  fociety,  to  humanity,  kindnefs, 
natural  affection,  friendfliip,  efteem,  may  Ibme- 
times  be  exceffive.  Even  the  excefi  of  this  dif- 
pofition, however,  renders  a  man  interefting  to 
every  body.  Though  we  blame  it,  we  ftill  re- 
gard it  with  compaflion,  and  even  with  kindnefs, 
and  never  ^ith  diflike.  We  are  more  forry  for 
it  than  angry  at  it.  To  the  perfon  himielf,  the 
indulgence  even  of  fuch  exceffive  aflfeftions  is, 
upon  many  occafions,  not  only  agreeable,  but 
delicious.*  Upon  fome  occafions,  indeed,  eQ)e. 
cially  when  dire6led,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe, 
towards  unworthy  objects,  it  expofes  him  to 
much  real  and  heartfelt  diftrefs.  Even  upon 
liich  occafions,  however,  a  Well-dii|ioftd  mind 
regards  him  with  the  moftexquiftte  pity,  and  feels 
the  higheft;  indignation  againft  thofe  who  affeSt 
to  defpife  him  for  his  weakneft  and  imprudence. 
^  The  defeat  of  this  difpofition,  on  the  contrary, 

what 
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what  is  called  hardnefi  of  heart,  while  it  renders  9^b  c  T* 
a  man  infenfible  to  the  feelings  and  diibrefles  c^  ,  J^ 
other  people,  renders  other  people  equally  in- 
fenfible to  his ;  and,  by  excluding  him  from  the 
friendflup  of  all  the  world,  exdudes  him  from 
the  bed  and  moft  comfortable  of  all  focial 
enjoyments. 

The  di^ofition  to  the  afie£tions  >^ch  drive 
men  from  one  another,  and  which  tend,  as  it 
were,  to  break  the  bands  of  human  fociety  ^  the 
di^fition  to  anger,  hatred^  envy,  malice^  re- 
venge ;  is,  on  the  contrary,  much  more  apt  te 
offend  by  its  exeefs  than  by  its  ipie&^  Th6 
excefs  renders  a  lAan  wretched  and  miferable  in 
his  own  mind,  and  the  obje6l  of  hati^d,  and 
ibmetimes  even  of  horror,  to  other  people.  The 
defe6t  is  very  feldom  conq^lained  of.  It  may, 
however,  be  defe6live.  The  want  of  proper 
indignation  is  a  moft  efifential  defe6b  lin  the 
manly  charafler,  and,  upoa  many  occafions, 
renders  a  man  incapable  of  protecting  either 
himfelf  or  his  friends  from  infult  aitd  injuftice* 
Even  that  principle^  in  the  exc^  and  improper 
dire6lion  of  which  confifts  the  odious  and  de« 
teftable  paflion  of  envy,  may  be  defective. 
£n^  is  that  paffion  which  views  with  maJignaiit 
diflike  the  iUperiodty  of  thofe  who  are  really 
ratitled  to  all  the  fuperiority  they  poflels.  TUe 
man,  however,  who^  in  matters  of  confeqnence^ 
tamely  fiififers  other  people,  who  are  entitled  ta 
no  fttch  iiiperiority,  (»  rife  above  him:  or  get 
before  hkn,  is  jufliy  condemned  aa  mean-ipiritedi 
Tbk^  weakaels  as  eommonly  founded  in  indo^ 

lence. 
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FART  lence^  fometimes  in  good  nature,  in  an  averfion 
^*  ,  to  opfpofition,  to  buftle  and  folicitation,  and 
fometimes,  too,  in  a  fort  of  ill*judged  oiagnani- 
mity,  which  fancies  that  it  can  always  continue 
to  defpife  the  advantage  wfai<ih  it  then  de^iies, 
and,  therefore,  to  eafily  gives  up.  Such  weak- 
neis,  however,  is  commonly  followed  by  much 
regret  and  repentance;  and  what  had  ibme 
appearance  of  magnanimity  in  the  beginning 
frequently  gives  place  to  a  moft  malignant  envy 
in  the  end,  and  to  a  hatred  of  that  fuperiorily, 
which  thofe  who  have  once  attained  it,  may 
often  become  really  entitled  to,  by  the  very  di' 
cumilance  of  having  attained  it.  In  wder  to 
live  comfortably  in  the  world,  it  is,  upon -all 
occafions,  as  necelTary  to  defend^  our  dignity 
and  rank,  as  it  is  to  defend  our  life  or  our 
fortune. 

Our  fenfibility  to  perfonal  danger  and  diftrefi» 
like  that  to  pesfonal  provocation,  is  much  more 
apt  to  offend  by  its  excels  than  by  its  defeft. 
No  character  is  more  contemptible  than  that  of 
a  coward ;  no  chaxmBter  is  more  admired  than 
that  of  the  man  who  £EU^es  death  with  intrepidity, 
and.  maintains  his  tranquillity  and  prefence  ot 
mind  amidft  the  moft  dreai^  dangers.  We 
efteem  the  man  wha  lupports  pain  and  even 
tOTture  witii  manhood  and  firmneft ;  and  we 
can  have  Uttle  regard  for  him  who  finks  under 
them,  and  abandons  himlelf  to  viAeA  otrtcries 
and  womanifh  lamentations.  A  fretful  temper, 
which  feels,  with  too  much  fenfibiUty,  eveiy 
little  crofs  accident,  rendeis  a  man  miimBhieia 

himfelf 
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liimfelf  and  offesfive  to  other  people.  A  calm  sect. 
one,  which  does  not  allow  its  traoquilUty  to  be  ^  ^ 
difturbed,  either  by  the  finall  injuries,  or  by  the 
little  diiafters  incident  to  the  ufiial  couife  of 
human  aifidrs;  but  which,  amidft  the  natural 
and  moral  evils  infefting  the  world,  lays  ita 
account  and  is  contented  to  fuffer  a  little  from 
txrth,  is  a  blefiing  to  the  man  himfelf,  and  gives 
«afe  and  fecurity  to  all  his  companions. 

Our  ienfibility,  however,  both  to  our  own 
injuries  and  to  our  own  misfortunes,  though 
generally  too  ftrong,  may  likewife  be  too  weak« 
The  man  who  feels  little  for  his  own  mis« 
fortunes,  muft  always  feel  lefi  for  thofe  of 
other  people,  and  be  leis  difpofed  to  re* 
lieve  them.  The  man  who  has  little  r^nt- 
ment  for  the  injuries  which  are  done  to  himfelf, 
muft  always  have  le&  for  thofe  which  are  done 
to  other  people,  and  be  leis  difpofed  either  to 
protect  or  to  avenge  them.  -  A  ftupid /infenfi- 
bility  to  the  events  of  human  life  neceflarily 
extinguiihes  all  that  keen  and  eameft  attention 
to  the  propriety  of  oiu*  own  conduS;,  which 
conftitutes  the  real  ^flence  of  virtue.  We  can 
fed  little  anxiety  about  the  propriety  of  our  own 
addons,  when  we  are  indifferent  about  the  events 
which  may  refiilt  from  them*  The  man  who 
feels  the  fuM  diftrefi  of  the  calamity  which  has 
befallen  him,  who  feels  the  whole  bafeneft  of 
the  ii^uftice  which  has  been  done  to  him,  but 
who  feels  ftill  more  ftrongly  what  the  dignity  of 
his  own  chara^r.  requires ;  who  does  not  aban* 
dM  hiaifelf  to  thie  guidance  of  the  undifciplined 

paffions 
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FART  paffiotts  which  his  fitustion  might  naturally  in« 
^^  ,  i^ire ;  but  who  go^vems  his  whole  behaviour  and 
eonduft  accordmg  to  thofe  reftrained  and  cor' 
tefbed  emotions  which  the  great  inmate,  the 
great  demi-god  within  the  bread  preicribes  and 
af^roves  of;  is  alone  the  real  man  of  virtue, 
the  only  real  and  proper  object  of  love,  re^peft, 
and  admiration.  InfenfibUity  and  that  noble 
firmnefe,  that  exalted  ielf-command,  which  is 
founded  in  the  fenfe  of  dignity  and  propriety, 
are  fo  far  from  being  altogether  the  lame,  that 
m  proportion  as  the  former  takes  place,  the 
B^mt  of  the  latter  is,  in  mimy  cafes,  entirely 
ttikeft  away. 

But  though  the  total  want  of  fenfibilify  to 
perlbnal  injury,  to  perfonal  danger  and  diftrefi, 
would,  in  fuch  fituations,  take  away  the  whole 
merit  of  felf-command,  that  fenfibility,  however, 
m&y  very  eafily  be  too  exquifite,  and  it  ire- 
quently  is  fo.  When  the  fenfe  of  propriety, 
when  the  authority  of  the  judge  within  the 
breaft,  can  control  this  extreme  fenfibility,  that 
authority  mult  no  doubt  appear  very  noble  and 
very  great.  But  the  exertion  of  it  may  be  too 
fittiguing ;  it  may  have  too  much  to  do.  ITie 
itidiftdual,  by  a  great  e^rt,  may  behave  per- 
fe&ly  well.  But  the  coMeft  between  the  two 
principles,  the  warfare  within  the  bread,  may 
be  too  violent  to  be  at  all  confident  with  internal 
tranquility  and  happinefs.  Hie  wife  man  whom 
Nature  has  endowed  with  this  too  Exquifite  fen- 
fibtlity,  and  whofe  too  lively  fedings  have  not 
been  fi^%!iently  blunted  and  hardened  by  early 
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education  and  proper  exercife,  will  avoid,  as  iii  ct. 
much  as  duty  and  propriety  will  permit,  the  fitu-  ™ 
ations  for  which  he  is  not  perfeftly  fitted.  The 
man  whofe  feehle  aiid  delicate  conftitution  ren- 
ders  him  too  fenfible  to  pain,  to  hardfhip,  and 
to  every  fort  of  bodily  dillrefs,  ihould  not  wan- 
tonly embrace  the  profeffion  of  a  foldier.  The 
man  of  too  mnch  feniibility  to  injury,  fhould 
not  rafhly  engage  in  the  contefts  of  faftion. 
Though  the  fenfe  of  propriety  Ihould  be  ftrong 
enough  to  command  all  thofe  fenfibilities,  the 
compofure  of  the  mind  muft  always  be  difturbed 
in  the  ftruggle.  In  this  diforder  the  judgment 
cannot  always  maintain  its  ordinary  acutenefs 
and  precifion ;  and  though  he  may  always  mean 
to  aft  properly,  he  may  often  a6t  raflily  and 
imprudently,  and  in  a  manner  which  he  him- 
felf  will,  in  the  fucceeding  part  of  his  life,  be 
for  ever  aihamed  of,  A  certain  intrepidity,  a  ^ 
certain  firmnefs  of  nerves  and  hardincfs  of  con- 
ftitution, whether  natural  or  acquired,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  beft  preparatives  for  all  the  great 
exertions  of  felf-command. 

Though  war  and  &6tion  are  certainly  the  beft 
ichools  for  forming  every  man  to  this  hardinels 
and  firmneft  of  temper,  though  they  are  the 
beft  remedies  for  curing  him  of  the  oppofite 
weakneifes,  yet,  if  the  day  of  trial  fhould  hap- 
pen to  come  before  he  has  completely  learned 
hid  leflTon,  before  the  remedy  has  had  time  to 
produce  its  proper  effeft,  the  confequences 
might  not  be  agreeable. 
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Our  fenfibility  to  the  pleafures,  to  the  amufe- 
ments,  and  enjoyments  of  human  life,    may 
offend,  in  the  iame  manner,  either  by  its  ex- 
cefs  or  by  its  defedt.    Of*  the  two,  however, 
the   excefs   feems   leis  difagreeable   than  the 
defe6i.     Both  to  the  fpe6tator  and  to  the  per- 
ibn  principally  concerned,  a  ftrong  propenfity 
to  joy  is  certainly  more  pleafing  than  a  dull 
inienfibility  to  the  objects  of  amufement  and 
diverfion.      We  are  charmed  with  the  gaiety 
of  youth,  and  even  with  the  playfulnefi  of  child- 
hood :  but  we  foon  grow  weary  of  the  flat  and 
taflelefs  gravity  which  too  frequently  accompa- 
nies old  age.    When  this  propenfity,  indeed,  is 
not  reilrained.by  the  fenfe  of  propriety,  when 
it  is  unfuitable  to  the  time  or  to  the  place,  to 
the  age  or  to  the  fituation  of  the  peribn,  when, 
to  indulge  it,  he  negle6ls  either  his  intereft  or 
his  duty ;  it  is  juilly  blamed  as  exceffive,  and  as 
hurtful  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  (bciety. 
In  the  greater  part  of  fuch  cafes,  however,  what 
is  chiefly  to  be  found  fault  with  is,  not  fo  much 
the  flrength  of  the  propenfity  to  joy,  as  the 
weaknefs  of  the  fenfe  of  propriety  and  du^. 
A  young  man  who  has  no  relifh  for  the  diver- 
fions  and  amufements   that  are  natural   and 
fuitable  to   his    age,   who    talks    of   nothii^ 
but  his  book  or  his  bufinefs,   is  difliked  as 
formal  and   pedantic;   and  we  give    him  no 
credit  for  his  abflinence  even  from  improper 
indulgences,  to  wliich  he  fejsms  to  have  fi> 
little  inclination. 

The 
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The  principle  of  felf-eftimation  may  be  too  sect* 
faigb,  and  it  may  likewife  be  too  low.     It  is  lb      ™* 
very  agreeable  to  think  highly,  and  fo  veiy  dif- 
agreeable.  to  think  meanly  of  ourfelves,  that,  to 
theperfon  hiinfelf,  it  cannot  well  be  doubted, 
but  that  fome  degree  of  exc'efs  muil  be  much 
lefi  difagreeable  than  any  degree  of  defeat.  But 
to  the  impartial  fpeaator,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  things  mufl  appear  quite  differently, 
an4  that  to  him,  the  defe£t  muil  always  be  lefi 
di&greeable  than  the  excefs.    And  in  our  com* 
panions,  no  doubt,  we  much  more  frequently 
complain  ofthe  latter  than  of  the  former.  When 
they  aflume  upon  us,  or  fet  themfelves  before 
us,  their  felf-eflimation  mortifies  our  own.    Our 
own  pride  and  vanity  prompt  us  to  accufe  them 
of  pride  and  vanity,  and  we  ceafe  to  be  the 
impartial  ipe£tators  of  their  conduct.     When 
the  lame  companions,  however,  fuffer  any  othet 
man  to  aflume  over  them  a  fuperiority  which 
does  not  belong  to  him,  we  not  only  blame 
them,  but  often  defpife  them  as  meaii*Q>iritied.f 
When,  on  the  contrary,  among  other  people,* 
they  puih  themfelves  a  little  more  forward,  and 
Icramble  to  an  elevation  difpr<^ortioned,  as  we 
think,  to  their  merit,  though  we  may  not  per- 
jfe^y  approve  of  their  condu6l,  we  are  often,, 
upon  the  whole,  diverted  with  it ;  and,  where 
there  is  no  envy  in  the  cafe»  we  are  almoft. 
always  much  lefs  difpleafed  with  them,  than  we 
Ibouhi  have  been,  had  they  fuffer^d  themfelres 
to  fink  4>elow  their  proper  ilatiottt  ! 
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9  A  tit  In  eftimatifig  our  own  merit,  in  judging  of 
^JL.^  our  own  eharafter  and  conduft,  there  arc  two 
different  flandards  to  which  we  naturally  com- 
pare them.  The  one  is  the  idea  of  exad;  pro* 
priefy  and  perfe6tion,  fo  far  as  we  are  each  of 
US  capable  of  comprehending  that  idea.  The 
crt^r  is  that  degree  of  approximation  to  this 
idea  which  is  commonly  attained  in  the  world, 
tfud  which  the  greater  part  of  our  friends  and 
eompttiiionSy  of  our  rivds  and  competitors,  maj 
have  a&ually  arrived  at.  We  very  feldom  (I 
ain  di^ofed  to  think,  we  never)  attempt  to 
judge  of  ourfelves  without  giving  more  or  lefi 
attention  to  both  thefe  difibrent  ftandards.  But 
the  attention  of  different  men,  and  even  of  the 
fsank  man  at  different  times,  is  often  veiy  uo- 
equally  divided  between  them;  and  is  fome 
times  principally  dire(9:ed  towards  the  one,  and 
jbmetimes  towards  the  other. 

So  far  as  our  attention  is  dire£led  towards  the 
firft  ilkndard,  the  wifeft  and  heft  of  us  all,  can, 
in  his  own  chara6fcer  and  conduct,  fee  nodiiiig 
but  wetkneft  and  imperfection ;  can  difcover  no 
ground  for  arrogance  and  prefumption,  but  s 
great  deal  for  humility,  r^ret,  and  repentance. 
So  fat*  as  our  attention  is  directed  towards  the 
&t6nd,  we  may  be  affected  eldier  in  the  one 
WAy  ot  ih  the  other,  and  feel  ourfelves,  either 
really  above,  or  really  below,  the  ftandard  to 
Which  we  compare  oiurfelvea. 

Hie  wiie  and  virtuous  man  directs  his  prin« 
cipal  attention  to  the  firft  ftandard }  the  idea  of 


exa£l;  profiriety  fuid  pejrfe6U0)[i.  Tberi^  i^^lts  in  9  #  C  T* 
the  mjntd  of  every  loap,  an  i4ea  of  this  kind,  ,  ^^: 
gradually  formed  from  hia  obferv^tiona  upon  the 
chara^er  ^d  condu^  both  of  him&lf  and  of 
other  people.  It  is  the  (I0W9  gr^'Ckuitl,  and  ftff^ 
greffive  wor)c  <^  the  great  demigod  vithm  tfa/^ 
brea&y  the  great  judge  and  arbiit^  of  condu^lL 
lliia  idea  is  in  every  man  more  or  leis  accur 
r«tdy  drawn,  its  colouring  is  xnon  or  lefs  jiift, 
its  outlines  are  more  or  left  exactly  defigned, 
according  to  the  delicacy  and  acuteneft  of  tha^ 
fenfibility,  with  which  thofe  obfervations  were 
made,  and  according  to  the  care  and  attentiloo 
employed  m  majdng  them.  In  the  wife  and 
viituQua  mao  they  have  been  made  wil2i  thf 
moft  acute  and  delicate  fenfibility,  and  the  utr 
woft  care  aad  attention  have  been  employed  in 
making  tibem.  Every  day  fome  feature  is  imr 
proved ;  every  day  fome  blemifli  is  .correftecL 
He  has  Audied  this  idea  more  tiban  other  people^ 
he  copiprehends  it  more  diftin6tly,  he  has  form.^ 
od  a  much  more  corre£t  image  of  it,  and  is  much 
more  deeply  enamoured  of  its  exquiike  ao^ 
divine  beauty.  He  endeavours,  as  weU  as  he  ean^ 
U)  affimilate  his  .0 wn  .chara6fcer  to  this  archetype 
<^  per&ftiooA.  &ut  he  imitates  the  work  of  a 
diviia^  a^itift,  which  can  never  be  equalled,  fle 
feel^  the  imperfeft  fuccefi  .of  all  his  beft  endptr 
y^oui^,  and  fees,  jvithgrieif  and  affliction,  inhmf 
many  diiBTer^eait  features  the  mortal  copy  &lla 
Aoiit  of  :the  ioimortal  .oiligind.  He  xemeadiem, 
irith  concern  and  humd^on,  how  often,  £rom 
j^Ait  of  att^njion,  £ram  want  of  judgment,  from 
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P  A  H  T  want  of  temper,  he  has,  both  in  words  and 
^L^ .  anions,  both  in  conduct  and  conveilation,  vio- 
lated the  exa^  rules  of  perfe^  propriety ;  and 
has  fo  far  departed  from  that  model,  according 
to  which  he  wiihed  to  fafhion  his  own  character 
and  condu£l;«  When  he  dire6i:8  his  attention 
towards  the  fecond  ftandard,  indeed,  that  degree 
of  excellence  which  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances have  commonly  arrived  at,  he  may  be 
fenfible  of  his  own  fuperiority.  But,  as  his 
principal  attention  is  always  dire^d  towards 
the  firft  ftandard,  he  is  neceflarily  much  more 
humbled  by  the  one  comparifon,  than  he  ever 
can  be  elevated  by  the  other.  He  is  never  fo 
elated  as  to  look  down  with  infolence  even  upon 
thofe  who  are  really  below  him.  He  feels  fo 
well  his  own  imperfe61;ion,  he  knows  ib  well  the 
difficulty  with  which  he  attained  his  own  d^Uat 
approximation  to  rectitude,  that  he  cannot  re- 
gard with  contempt  the  ftill  greater  imperfec- 
tion of  other  people.  Far  from  infulting  over 
their  inferiority,  he  views  it  with  the  moft  indul- 
gent commiferation,  and,  by  his  advice  as  weD 
as  example,  is  at  all  times  willing  to  promote 
their  further  advancement.  If,  in  any  partica- 
lar  qualification,  they  hslppen  to  be  fuperior  to 
him  (for  who  is  fo  perfect  as  not  to  have  many 
fuperiors  in  many  difierent  qualifications  ?),  £ur 
from  envying  their  fuperiority,  he,  who  tmows 
how  difiScult  it  is  to  excel,  efteems  and  honours 
their  excellence,  and  never  fails  to  beftow  upcm 
it  the  full  meafureof  applaufe  which  it  defences. 
His  whole  mind,  in  ihort,  is  deeply  imprefled, 
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Ills  whble  behaviour  and  deportment  are  difl  8  E  c  T« 
tin6Uy  ftamped  with  the  chara6ier  of  real  mo-      ™' 
defty ;  with  that  of  a  very  moderate  eftiitiation 
of  his  own  merit,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  of  a 
full  fenfe  of  the  merit  of  other  people. 

In  all  the  liberal  and  ingenious  arts,  in  paint- 
ing, in  poetry,  in  mufic,  in  eloquence,  in  phi- 
lolbphy,  the  great  artift  feels  always  the  real 
imperfection  of  his  own  bed  works,  and  id  more 
ienfible  than  any  man  how  much  they  fall  fliort 
of  that  ideal  perfection  of  which  he  has  formed 
fbme  conception,  which  he  imitates  as  well  as 
he  can,  but  which  he  defpairs  of  ever  equalling. 
It  is  the  inferior  artift  only,  who  is  ever  per- 
fe^y  fatisfied  with  his  own  performances.     He 
has  little  conception  of  this  ideal  perfection, 
about  which  he  has  little  employed  his  thoughts ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  works  of  other  artifts,  of, 
perhaps,  a  ftill  lower  order,  that  he  deigns  to 
compare  his  own  works.     Boileau,  the  great 
Prench  poet  (in  fome  of  his  works,  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  the  greateft  poet  of  the  lame  kind, 
either  ancient  or  modem),  ufed  to  fay,  that  po 
great  man  was  ever  completely  fatisfied  with  his 
own  works.  His  acquaintance  Santeuil  (a  writer 
of  Latin  verfes,  and  who,  on  account  of  that 
fchool-boy  accomplifhment j  had  the  weaknefs  to 
fancy  himfelf  a  poet),  aifured  him,  that  he  him- 
felf  was  always  completely  fatisfied  with  his  own. 
Boileau  replied,  with,  perhaps,  an  arch  ambi- 
guity. That  he  certainly  was  the  only  great  man 
that  ever  was  fo.     Boileau,  in  judging  of  his 
own  works,  compared  them  with  the  ftandard 
of  ideal  perfection,  which,  in  his  own.  particular 
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FART  bnndi  of  ihe  poetic  art,  he  had,  I  prefume^ 
J^' ,  laeijitgted  m  deeply,  and  conceived  «s  diftin&ly, 
w  it  js  poflible  for  man  to  conceive  it.  San* 
teuil,  in  judging  of  his  own  works,  compared 
them,  I  fiippofe,  chiefly  to  thofe  of  the  other 
Xiatin  poets  of  his  own  time,  to  the  greater  part 
of  whom  he  was  certainly  ve^r  far  from  being 
inferior.  But  ti>  fupport  and  fimfh  off,  if  I  may 
iky  foy  the  condud);  and  converiation  of  a  whole 
life  to  fome  rdemblance  of  this  ideal  per£e6tion, 
is  furely  much  more  difficult  than  to  work  up  to 
aa  ^ufll  refemblance  any  of  the  produ£fcions  of 
any  of  the  ingenious  arts.  The  artift  fits  down 
to  his  work  undiilurbed,  at  leifure,  in  the  full 
pc^effion  and  recoUeSion  of  all  his  {kill,  expe- 
rience, and  knowledge.  The  wife  man  muil 
fiif^rt  the  propriety  of  his  own  condua  in 
health  and  in  fickne&,  in  fuccefs  and  in  di&p- 
pointment,  in  the  hour  of  fatigue  a^d  drowfy 
indolence,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  moft  awak- 
ened attention.  The  moil  fudden  and  unex^ 
pe6i;ed  ailaults  ci  difficulty  and  diftreis  muft 
never  furpriie  him.  The  iiyuftice  of  other 
people  muft  never  provoke  him  to  inju£* 
tice.  The  yioleuee  of  &£ti(m  muft  sever 
ewfoond  htm.  All  the  hardfliips  jand  hazards 
of  war  mvdt  never  either  diihearten  or  appal 


Of  this  perfons  who,  in  eftimating  duBur  own 
merit,  in  judging  of  their  own  character  aad 
cooduft,  dire&  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their 
attention  to  the  fecood  ilandard,  to  that  jcatij^ 
nary  degree  of  excellence  wjbidb  is  ctmmkonfy 
attained  by  «dier  pepple*  <2i$a:e  Me  Ame  w4w 
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really  and  juilly  feel  themfelves  very  much  8  R  c  T» 
above  it,  and  who,  by  every  intelligent  and  im-  ,  j^ 
partial  fpedtator,  are  acknowledged  to  be  fo. 
The  attention  of  fuch  perfons,  however,  being 
always  principally  dire<i%ed,  not  to  the  (landard 
of  ideal,  but  to  that  of  ordinary  perfection, 
they  have  little  fenfe  of  their  own  weakneffey 
and  imperfections;  they  have  little  modefty; 
and  often  afluming,  arrogant,  and  prefuinptu* 
ous;  great  admirers  of  themfelves,  and  great 
contemners  of  other  people*  Though  their  cluu 
rasters  are  in  general  much  lefs  correal,  and 
their  merit  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  man  of 
real  and  modefl  virtue ;  yet  their  exceffive  pre* 
fumption,  founded  upon  their  own  exceffive  felf^ 
admiration,  dazzles  the  multitude,  and  often 
impofes  even  upon  thofe  who  are  much  fuperior 
to  the  multitude.  The  frequent,  and  often 
wonderful,  fuccefs  of  the  moH  ignorant  quacks 
and  impoflors,  both  civil  and  religious,  fui& 
ciently  demonftrate  how  eafily  the  multitude 
are  impofed  upon  by  the  mod  extravagant  and 
groundlefs  pretenfions.  But  when  thofe  pre« 
tenfions  are  fupported  by  a  veiy  high  degree 
of  real  and  foUd  merit,  when  they  are  difplayed 
witji  all  the  Iplendour  which  oftentation  can 
beftow  upop  them,  when  they  are  fupported 
by  high  rank  and  great  power,  when  tliey  have 
often  been  fucceisfully  exerted,  and  are,  upon 
that  account,  attended  by  the  loud  acclamations 
of  the  multitude ;  even  the  man  of  fober  judg* 
ment  often  abandons  himfelf  to  the  general 
adwicatian.    The  very  noife  of  thofe  fooliih 
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PART  acclamations  often  contributes  to  confound  his 
^"  underflanding,  and  while  he  fees  thofe  great  men 
only  at  a  certain  diilance,  he  is  often  dilpofed 
to  worfliip  them  with  a  fincere  admiration,  fupe- 
rior  even  to  that  with  which  they  appear  to 
worlhip  themfelves.  When  there  is  no  envy 
in  the  cafe,  we  all  take  pleafure  in  admiring, 
and  are,  upon  that  account,  naturally  diipofed* 
in  our  own  fancies,  to  render  complete  and 
perfe6t  in  every  reQ)e6l;  the  charafilers  which,' 
in  many  reQ>e6ts,  are  fo  very  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. The  exceffive  felf-admiration  of  thofe 
great  men  is  well  underftood,  perhaps,  and  even 
feen  through,  with  fome  degree  of  derifion,  by 
thofe  wife  men  who  are  much  in  their  familiarity, 
and  who  fecretly  fmile  at  thofe  lofty  pretenfions, 
which,  by  people  at  a  diftance,  are  often  re- 
garded with  reverence,  and  almoil  with  adora- 
tion. Such,  however,  have  been,  in  dl  ages, 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  men  who  have  pro- 
cured  to  themfelves  the  mod  noify  fame,  the 
moft  extenfive  reputation ;  a  fame  and  reputa- 
tion, too,  which  Iiave  often  defcended  to  the 
remoteft  pofterity. 

Great  fuccefs  in  the  world,  great  authority 
over  the  fentiments  and  opinions  of  mankind^ 
have  veiy  feldom  been  acquired  without  ibme 
degree  of  this  exceffive  felf-admiration.  The 
moft  fplendid  chara6ters,  the  men  who  have 
performed  the  moft  illuftrious  a£Hons,  who  have 
brought  about  the  greateft  revolutions,  both 
in  the  fituations  and  opinions  of  mankind ;  the 
moft  fuccefiful  warriojrs,  the  greateft  ftatefinen 
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and  legillatorSy  the  eloquent  founders  and  lead-  SEC  T. 
ers  of  the  mofl;  numerous  and  moft  fuccefsiul  .  ™* 
fe&s  and  parties ;  have  many  of  them  been, 
not  more  dHtinguiilied  for  their  very  great 
merit,  than  for.  a  degree  of  prefumption  and 
(elf-admiration  altogether  dii^roportioned  even 
to  that  very  great  merit*  This  prefumption 
was,  perhaps,  neceflary,  not  only  to  prompt 
them  to  undertakings  which  a  more  fober  mind 
would  never  have  thought  of,  but  to  command 
the  iubmiffion  and  obedience  of  their  followers 
to  iupport  them  in  fuch  undertakings.  When 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  accordingly,  this  prefump- 
tion has  often  betrayed  them  into  a  vanity  that 
approached  almoft  to  infanity  and  folly.  Alex- 
ander  the  Great  appears,  not  only  to  have 
wifhed  that  other  people  fliould  think  him  a 
Grod^  but  to  have  been  at  leail  very  well  dif* 
poied  to  fancy  himfelf  fuch.  Upon  his  death* 
bed,  the  moft  ungodlike  of  all  fituations,  he 
requefted  of  his  friends  that,  to  the  reiped;able 
lift  of  Deities,  into  which  himfelf  had  long  before 
,been  inferted,  his  old  mother  Olympia  might 
likewife  have  the  honour  of  being  added.  Amidft 
the  reQ>e6lful  admiration  of  his  followers  and 
difciples,  amidft  the  univerial  applaufe  of  the 
public,  after  the  oracle,  which  probably  ^  ha4 
followed  the  voice  of  that  applaufe,  had  pro- 
nounced him  the  wifeft  of  men,  the  great  wifdom 
of  Socrates,  though  it  did  not  fuffer  him  to 
fancy  himfelf  a  God,  yet  was  not  great  enough 
to  hinder  him  from  fancying  that  he  had  fecret 
and  frequent  intimations  from  fome  invifible 
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PART  and  divine  Being.  The  found  head  of  Cae&r 
J^  ,  was  not  £b  peifedUy  found  as  to  hinder  him 
from  being  much  pleafed  witii  his  divine  gene- 
alogy from  the  goddefs  Venus;  and,  before 
the  temple  of  this  pretended  great-grandmother, 
to  receive,  without  rifing  from  his  feat,  the  Ro- 
man Senate,  when  that  illuftrious  body  came 
to  prefent  him  with  fome  decrees  conferring 
upon  him  the  moft  extravagant  honours.  Tins 
iniblence,  joined  to  fome  other  wBts  of  an  almoft 
childifh  vanity,  little  to  be  expe&ed  from  an 
«inder(landing  at  once  to  vary  acute  and  com- 
prehenfive,  feems,  by  exa4>erating  the  public 
jealoufy,  to  have  emboldened  his  affaffins,  and 
to  have  hailened  the  execution  of  their  con^ 
Ipiracy.  The  religion  and  manneiB  of  modem 
times  give  our  great  men  little  encouragement 
to  fancy  themfelves  either  Gods  or  even  ^Pro- 
phets. Succefs,  however,  joined  to  great  pqpular 
favour,  has  <rflen  fb  far  turned  the  heads,  of  the 
greateft  of  them,  as  to  make  them  afcribe  to 
themielves  both  an  importance  and  an  abilii^ 
much  beyond  what  they  really  poflefied ;  and, 
by  this  pr^umption,  to  precipitate  themfidves 
into  many  ralh  and  fometimes  ruinous  adven« 
tures.  It  is  a  chara£teriftic  almoft  peculiar  t# 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  ten  yean 
of  fuch  uninterrupted  and  fuch  Q)lendid  fuccefi 
as  fcarce  any  other  general  could  boaft  of^  never 
betrayed  him  into  a  fingle  ra(h  a6tion,  fcarce  into 
a  fingle  rafli  word  or  expreffion.  The  fSune 
temperate  coolnefs  aiid  felf-command  rannof, 
I  think,  be  alcribed  to  any  other  gcea^  wamor 
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of  later  times ;  not  to  Prince  Eugenci,  not  f6  s  B  a  T. 
the  late  King  of  Pruffia^  not  to  the  great  Prince  ^ 
of  Conde,  not  even  to  Guftavus  Adolphus.  Tur- 
renne  feems  to  have  approached  the  neareft  to 
it ;  but  feveral  different  traniadlions  of  his  life 
fuffidently  demonflrate  that  it  was  in  him  by 
no  means  fo  perfe3;  as  in  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough. 

In  the  humble  projefts  of  private  life,  as  well 
as  in  the  ambitious  and  proud  purfiiits  of  high 
ftadons,  great  abilities  uid  fuccefsful  enterpriie^ 
in  the  beginning,  have  frequently  encouraged 
to  undertakings  which  neceflarily  led  to  bank* 
raptcy  and  ruin  in  the  end. 

The  eileem  and  admiration  which  every  im- 
partial ipe6tator  conceives  for  the  real  merit  of 
tfaofe  i^irited^  magnanimous,  and  high-minded 
peribns,  as  it.  is  a  juil  and  well-founded  fenti« 
ment,  fo  it  is  a  ileady  and  permanent  otie,  and 
alto^ther  independent  of  their  good  or  bad 
fortune.  It  is  otherwife  with  that  admiration 
tthich  he  is  apt  to  conceive  for  their  exceffive 
felf-eftimation  and  prefumption.  Wliile  they 
are  (uccefsful,  indeed,  he  is  often  perfedlly  con- 
quered and  overborne  by  them.  Succefs  covers 
from  his  eyes,  not  only  the  great  imprudence^ 
but  frequently  the  great  ihjuftice  of  their  enter^ 
prifes;  and,  far  from  blaming  this  defe^ive 
part  of  their  chara6ler,  he  often  views  it  with 
the  moft  enthuiiaflic  admiration.  When  they 
are  unfortunate,  however,  things  change  their 
ccdours  and  their  names.  What  was  before 
hemic  ma^paninuty,  refumes  its  pr<9er  appdla. 
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PART  tion  of  extravagant  rafliR^  and  folly ;  and  the 
^yV  ,  blackneis  of  that  avidity  and  injuftice,  which 
was  before  hid  under  the  fplendour  of  profperity, 
conies  full  into  view^  and  blots  the  whole  luflre 
of  their  enterprife.  Had  Caeiar^  inftead  of  gain- 
ings loft  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  his  chara£ler 
would,  at  this  hour,  have  ranked  a  little  above 
that  of  Catiline,  and  the  weakeft  man  would 
have  viewed  his  enterprife  againft  the  laws  of 
his  country  in  blacker  colours,  than,  perhaps 
even  Cato,  with  all  the  animofity  of  a  party- 
man,  ever  viewed  it  at  the  time.  His  real  merit, 
the  juftnefi  of  his  tafte,  the  fimplicity  and  ele- 
gance of  his  writings,  the  propriety  of  liis  elo- 
quence, his  {kUl  in  war,  his  refources  in  diftreis, 
his  cool  and  fedate  judgment  in  danger,  his  faith- 
ful attachment  to  his  friends,  his  unexampled 
generofity  to  his  enemies,  would  all  have  been 
acknowledged;  as  the  real  merit  of  Catiline, 
who  had  many  great  qualities,  is  acknowledged 
at  this  day.  But  the  infolence  and  injuftice  of 
his  all-gracing  ambition  would  have  darkened 
and  extinguiihed  the  glory  of  all  that  real  merit. 
Fortune  has  in  this,  as  well  as  in  fbme  other 
reipedls  already  mentioned,  great  influence  over 
the  moral  fentiments  of  mankind,  and,  according 
as  fhe  is  either  favourable  or  adverfe,  can  render 
the  fame  character  the  objedt,  either  of  general 
love  and  admiration,  or  of  univerfal  hatred  and 
contempt.  This  great  diforder  in  our  moral  fen- 
timents is  by  no  means,  however,  without  its 
utility ;  and  we  may  on  this,  as'  well  as  on  many 
other  occaiions,  admire  the  wifdom  of  God.ev€n 
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in  the  weakne&  and  folly  of  man.    Our  admira-  sect. 
tion  of  fuccefs  is  founded  upon  the  fame  prin«  ^   ^ 
ciple  with  our  refpea  for  wealth  and  greatnefi, 
and  is  equally  necefTary  for  eflablifhing  the 
diilin6tion  of  ranks  and  the  order  of  fociety. 
By  this  admiration  of  fuccefs  we  are  taught  to 
fubmit  more  eafily  to  thofe  fuperiors^  whom 
the  courfe  of  human  affairs  may  affign  to  us ; 
to  regard  with  reverence,  and  fometimes  even 
with  a  fort  of  reipe^lful  affection,  that  fortunate 
violence  which  we  are  no  longer  capable  of 
reliiling;  not  only  the  violence  of  fuch  Q)lendid 
characters  as  thofe  of  a  Caefar  or  an  Alexander, 
but  often  that  of  the  mofl  brutal  and  lavage 
barbarians,  of  an  Attila,  a  Gengis,  or  a  Tamer^ 
laAe.    To  all  fuch  mighty  conquerors  the  great 
mob  of  mankind  are  naturally  difpofed  to  lool^ 
up  with  a  wondering,  though,  no  doubt,  witibi 
a  very  weak  and  foolifh  admiration.     By  this 
ildmiration,  however,  they  axe  taught  to  acquiefee 
with  lefs  reluctance    under   that  government 
which  an  irrefiilible  force  impofes  upon  them, 
and  from  which  na  reluctance  coulfi  deliver 
them. 

Though  in  profperity,  however,  the  man  o^ 
exceffive  felf^ftimation  may  fometimea  appear 
to  have  ibme  advantage  over  the  man  of  correC^ 
and  modeft  virtue ;  though  the  applaufe  of  the 
multitude,  and  of  thofe  who  fee  them  both  only\ 
at  a  difiance^  is  often  much  louder  in  £ivour 
of  the  one  than  it  ever  is  in  favour  of  the  other ; 
yet,  all  things  fairly  computed,  the  real  balance: 
of  advantage  is,  perhaps  in  all  cafes,  greatly  M  - 
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^  A  R  T  favour  oftht  latter  and  agalnft  the  farmer.   The 
^^  ,  man  viFho  neither  afcribes  to  himfelf,  nor  wiihes 
that  other  people  ihould  afcribe  to  him,  any 
Other  merit  befides  that  which  really  belongs 
to  him,  fears  no  humiliation,  dreads  no  detec- 
tion ;  but  refts  contented  and  fecure  upon  the 
genuine  truth  and  folidity  of  his  own  chara3:er. 
His  admirers  may  neither  be  very  numerous  nor 
very  loud  in  their  applaufes ;  but  the  wifeft  man 
Who  fees  him  the  neareft  and  who  knows  him 
the  beft,  admires  him  the  mpft.    To  a  real  wife 
man  the  judicious  and  well-weighed  approbation 
of  a  fingle  wife  man,  gives  more  heartfelt  (atiA 
faction  than  all  the  noify  applaufes  of  ten  thou- 
iand   ignorant   though    enthuflaftic    admirers« 
He  may  fay  with  Parmenides,  who,  upon  read- 
ing a  philofophical  difcourfe  before  a  public 
aifembly  at  Athens,  and  obferving,  that,  except 
Plato,  the  whole  company  had  left  him,  con- 
tinned,  notwithflanding,  to  read  on,  and  (aid 
that  Plato  alone  was  audience  fufBcient  for  him. 
It  is  otherwife  with  the  man  of  exceflive  fidf^ 
eftimation.     The  wife  men  who  lee  him  the 
neareft,   admire  him  the   leaft.      Amidft  the 
intoxication  of  profperity,  their  fober  and  juft 
dfteem  i^ls  fb  far  fhort  of  the  extravagance  of 
bis  own  felf-admiration,  that  he  regards  it  as 
mere  malignity  and  envy.    He  fuipe£ts  his  beft 
fViends.    Their  company  becomes  offenfive  to 
him.     He  drives  them  from  his  prefence,  and 
often  rewards  their  fervices^  not  only  with  ingra- 
titude,  but  with  cruelty  and  injuftice.     He 
abandons  hid  confidence  to  flatterers  and  traitor^ 

who 
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\7I10  pretend  to  idolize  his  vanity  and  prefump-  sect.' 
tion;  and  that  character  which  in  the  beginnings  ,  ^_ 
though  in  fome  reQ)e6ls  defediive^  was,  upon  the 
whole,  both  amiable  and  reipe6i:able,  becomes 
contemptible  and  odious  in  the  end.  Amidfl 
the  intoxication  of  profperity,  Alexander  killed 
Clytus,  for  having  preferred  the  exploits  of  his 
father  Philip  to  his  own;  put  Califlhenes  to 
death  in  torture,  for  having  refuied  to  adore 
him  in  the  Perfian  manner ;  and  murdered 
the  great  friend  of  his  father,  the  venerable 
Parmenio,  after  having,  upon  the  moil  ground- 
lefs  fuijpicions,  fent  firfl  to  the  torture  and 
afterwards  to  the  fcaJOTold  the  only  remaining 
fon  of  tliat  old  man,  the  reft  having  all  before 
died  in  his  own  fervice*  This  was  that  Par-^ 
menio  of  whom  Philip  ufed  to  fay,  that  the 
Athenians  were  very  fortunate  who  could  find 
ten  generals  every  year,  while  he  himfelf,  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life^  could  never  find  one 
but  Parmenio.  It  was  upon  the  vigilance  and 
attention  of  this  Parmenio  that  he  repofed  at  all 
times  Mrith  confidence  and  fecurity,  and,  in  hid 
hours  of  mirth  and  jollity,  ufed  to  fay,  Let  us 
drink,  my  friends,  we  may  do  it  With  (afety^ 
for  Parmenio  never  drinks.  It  was  this  fame 
Parmenio,  with  whole  prefence  and  counfel,  it 
had  been  faid,  Alexander  had  gained  all  his 
vidories;  and  without  whofe  prefence  and 
counfel,  he  had  never  gained  a  fingle  victory. 
The  humble,  admiring,  and  flattering  friends, 
whom  Alexander  lefl  in  power  and  authority 
behind  him,  divided  his  empire  among  them* 
VOL.  I.  G  G  felves. 
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PART  felves,  and  after  having  thus  robbed  his  fiunilf 
^*       and  kindred  of  their  inheritance,  put,  one  after 
another,   every  fingle  furviving  individual  of 
them,  whether  male  or  female,  to  death. 

We  frequently,  not  only  pardon,  but  tho- 
roughly enter  into  and  fympathize  with  the 
exceffive  felf-eftimation  of  thofe  Q)lendid  cha* 
rasters  in  which  we  obferve  a  great  and  di£^ 
tinguiflied  fuperiority  above  the  common  levd 
of  mankind.  We  call  them  ipirited^  magnani* 
mous,  and  high-minded;  words  which  all  in*- 
volve  in  their  meaning  a  confiderable  d^ree 
of  praife  and  admiration^  But  we  cannot  enter 
into  and  iympathiz^  with  the  exceffive  ielf* 
eftimation  of  thofe  characters  in  which  we  can 
difcem  no  fuch  diftinguiihed  fuperiority.  We 
are  difguiled  and  revolted  by  it ;  and  it  is  with 
fome  difficulty  that  we  can  either  pardon  or  CuSer 
it.  We  call  it  pride  or  vanity ;  two  words,  of 
which  the  latter  always,  and  the  former  for  the 
moft  part,  involve  in  their  meaning  a  confiderable 
degree  of  blame. 

Thofe  two  vices,  however,  though  reiembling, 
in  fome  refpe6ts,  as  being  both  modifications  of 
exceffive  felf-eftimation,  are  yet,  in  many  re- 
ipe6ts,  very  difierent  fircnn  one  another* 

The  proud  man  id  fincere,  and^  in  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  is  convinced  of  his  own  fuperiority ; 
though  it  may  fometimes  be  difficult  to  guefi 
upon  what  that  conviction  isr  founded.  He 
wiflies  you  to  view  him  in  iio  other  1^^  than 
that  in  which,  when  he  places  himfelf  in  your 
fituation,  he  really  views  himfelf.    He  demands 

no 
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no  more  of  you  than»  what  he  thinks,  juftice.  ^  E  c  T. 
if  you  appear  not  to  relpefit  him  as  he  refpefts  ™* 
hiinfelf,  he  is  mojre  offended  than  mortified, 
and  feels  the  fame  indignant  refentment  as  if  he 
had  fiifiered  a  real  injury.  He  does  not  even 
then,  however,  deign  to  explain  the  grounds 
of  his  own  pretenfions.  He  difdains  to  court 
your  efteem*  He  affects  even  to  defpife  it,  and 
endeavours  to  maintain  his  aflumed  llation, 
not  fo  much  by  making  you  fenfible  of  his  fupe- 
riority,  as  of  your  own  meannefs.  He  feems  to 
wilh  not  fo  much  to  excite  your  eileem  for  him* 
Jelfy  as  to  mortify  tiiat  for  yonrfelf. 

The  vain  jnan  is  not  fin  cere,  and,  iii  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  is  very  feldom  convinced 
of  that  luperiority  which  he  wifhes  you  to  afcribe 
to  him.  He  wifhes  you  to  view  him  in  much 
more  Q>lendid  colours  than  thofe  in  which,  when 
he  places  himfelf  in  your  fituation,  and  fuppofes 
you  to  know  all  that  he  knows,  he  can  really 
view  himfelf.  When  you  appear  to  view  him, 
therefore,  in  different  colours,  perhaps  in  his 
proper  colours,  he  is  much  more  mortified  than 
ofiended.  The  grounds  of  his  claim  to  that 
charafter  which  he  wifhes  you  to  afcribe  to  him, 
he  takes  every  opportunity  of  difplaying,  both 
by  the  mofl  oftentatious  and  unneceffary  exhibi* 
tion  of  the  good  qualities  and  accomplifhments 
which  he  poffeffes  in  fome  tolerable  degree,  and 
fometimes  even  by  falfe  .pretenfions,  to  thofe 
which  he  either  poffeffes  in  no  degree,  or  in  fo 
very  flender  a  d^ee  that  he  may  well  enough 
be  (aid  to  poffefs  Uiem  in  no  degree.    Far  from 

Q  o  2  deQ>ifing 
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PART  defpifing  your  efteem,  he  courts  it  with  the  moft 
7^  ,  anxious  afliduity.  Far  from  wifliing  to  mortify 
your  felf-eilimation,  he  is .  happy  to  cheriih  it^ 
in  hopes  that  in  return  you  will  cherifh  his  own. 
He  flatters  in  order  to  be  flattered.  He  fl;udies 
to  pleafe,  and  endeavours  to  bribe  you  into  a 
good  opinion  of  him  by  politenefs  and  com- 
plaiiance,  and  ibmetimes  even  by  real  and 
efl*ential  good  ofiices,  though  often  diQ^layed^ 
perhaps,  with  unneceflTary  ofl^entation» 

The  vain  man  fees  the  reipe6t  which  is  paid 
to  rank  and  fortune,  and  wifhes  to  ulurp  ihi» 
re{pe6l,  as  well  as  that  for  talents  and  virtues. 
His  drefs,  his  equipage,  his  way  of  living, 
accordingly,  all  announce  both  a  higher  rank 
and  a  greater  fortune  than  really  belong  to  him  ^ 
and  in  order  to  fupport  this  foolilh  impofition 
for  a  few  years  in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  he 
often  reduces  himfelf  to  poverty  and  diftre& 
long  before  the  end  of  it.  As  long  as  he  can 
continue  his  expence,  however,  his  vanity  is 
delighted  with  viewing  himfelf,  not  in  the  light 
in  which  you  would  view  him  if  you  knew  all 
that  he  knows ;  but  in  that  in  which,  he  imagines, 
he  has,  by  his  own  addrefs,  induced  you  actually 
to  view  him»  Of  all  the  illufions  of  vanity 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  common.  Oblcure 
ftrangers  who  vifit  foreign  countries,  or  who, 
from  a  remote  province,  come  to  viiit,  foe  a 
fhort  time,  the  capital  of  their  own  country, 
mofl.  frequently  attempt  to  pra€fcife  it.  -The  foUj 
of  the  attempt,  though  always  very  great  and 
moft  unworthy  of  a  man  of  ienfe,  may  not  be 

alto* 
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altogether  fo  great  upon  iuch  as  upon  moil  other  SECT, 
occaiions.  If  their  flay  is  Ihort,  they  may  ^'^ 
efcape  any  dilgraceful  dete£lion ;  and,  after 
indulging  their  vanity  for  a  few  months  or  a  few 
years,  they  may  return  to  their  own  homes,  and 
repair,  by  future  parfimony,  the  wade  of  their 
paft  profufion.  • 

The  proud  man  can  very  feldom  be  accufed 
of  this  folly.  His  fenfe  of  his  own  dignity 
renders  him  careful  to  preferve  his  independency, 
and,  when  his  fortune  happens  not  to  be  large, 
though  he  wifhes  to  be  decent,  he  ftudies  to  be 
frugal  and  attentive  in  all  his  expences.  Tlie 
oflentatious  expence  of  the  vain  man  is  highly 
oflfenfive  to  him.  It  outfliines,  perhaps,  his 
own.  It  provokes  his  indignation  as  an  infblent 
aflumption  of  a  rank  which  is  by  no  means  due ; 
and  he  never  talks  of  it.  without  loading  it  with 
the  harfheil  and  feverell  reproaches. 

The  proud  man  does  not  always  feel  himfelf 
at  his  eafe  in  the  company  of  his  equals,  and  ilill 
,lefi  in  that  of  his  fuperiors.  He  cannot  lay 
down  his  lofty  pretenfions,  and  the  countenance 
and  converfation  of  fuch  company  overawe  him 
fo  much  that  he  dare  not  difplay  them.  He 
has  recourfe  to  humbler  company,  for  which  he 
has  little  relpeft,  which  he  would  not  willingly 
chufe,  and  which  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
him  ;  that  of  his  inferiors,  his  flatterers,  and  de* 
pendants.  He  feldom  vifits  his  fuperiors,  or,  if 
he  does,  it  is  rather  to  fiiow  that  he  is  entitled 
to  live  in  fuch  company,  than  for  any  real  fatif- 
fa^tion  that  he  enjoys  in  it    It  is  as  Lord  Cla* 

003  rendon 
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PART  rendon  feys  of  the  Earl  of  Arundd,  that  he  ibme-r 

^    ^'       times  went  to  court,  becaufe  he  could  there  only 

find  a  greater  man  than  himfelf ;  but  that  he 

went  yery  feldom,  becaufe  he  found  there  a 

greater  man  than  himfelf. 

It  is  quite  otherwife  with  the  vain  man.  He 
*  courts  the  company  of  his  fuperiors  as  much  as 
the  proud  man  Ihuns  it.  Their  Q>lendour9  he 
feems  to  think,  reile6i:s  a  (plendour  upon  thofe 
who  are  much  about  them.  He  haunts  the 
courts  of  kings  and  the  levees  of  miniflers,  and 
gives  himfelf  the  air  of  being  a  candidate  for 
fortune  and  preferment,  when  in  reality  he  poi^ 
fefles  the  much  more  precious  happinds,  if  he 
knew  how  to  enjoy  it,  of  not  being  one.  He  is 
fond  of  being  admitted  to  the  tables  of  the  great, 
and  Hill  more  fond  of  magnifying  to  other 
people  the  familiarity  with  which  he  is  honoured 
there.  He  alTociates  himfelf,  as  much  as  he  can, 
with  faihionable  people,  with  thofe  who  are  fup- 
pofed  to  diredl  the  public  opinion,  with  the  witty, 
with  the  learned,  with  the  popular;  and  he 
fhuns  the  company  of  his  beil  friends  whenever 
the  very  uncertain  current  of  public  favour  hap- 
pens  to  run  in  any  refpe6t  againil  them.  With 
the  people  to  whom  he  wilhes  to  recommend 
himfelf,  he  is  not  always  very  delicate  about  the 
means  which  he  emplo3rs  for  that  purpoie ;  un- 
neceflary  oilentation,  groundlefs  pretenfions, 
conflant  afTentation,  frequently  flattery,  though 
for  the  mofl  part  a  pleafant  and  a  Q)r]ghtly  fit^ 
tery,  and  very  feldpm  the  grofs  and  fulfome  flat- 
tery of  a  parafit^.    The  proud  man,,  on  the  om- 

trarv. 
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trary,  never  flatters,  and  is  frequently  fcarce  civil  sect. 
to  any  body.  .    ™* 

Notwithftanding  all  its  groundlefs  preteniions, 
however,  vanity  is  almofl  always  a  iprightly  and 
a  gay,  and  very  often  a  good-natured  paffion. 
Pride  is  always  a  grave,  a  fuUen,  and  a  fevere 
one.  £ven  the  falfehoods  of  the  vain  man  are 
all  innocent  falfehoods,  meant  to  raife  himfelf, 
not  to  lower  other  people.  To  do  the  proud 
man  juilice  he  very  feldom  (loops  to  the  bafe* 
nels  of  falfehood.  When  he  does,  however,  his 
falfehoods  are  by  no  means  fo  innocent.  They 
are  all  mifchievous,  and  meant  to  lower  other 
people.  He  is  full  of  indignation  at  the  unjufl 
fuperiority,  as  he  tliinks  it,  which  is  given  to 
them.^  He  views  them  with  malignity  and 
envy,  and,  in  talking  of  them,  often  endea* 
vours,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  extenuate  and 
leifen  whatever  are  the  grounds  upon  which 
their  fuperiority  is  iuppofed  to  be  founded. 
Whatever  tales  are  circulated  to  their  difad- 
vantage,  though  h^  feldpm  forges  them  himfj^lf, 
yet  he  often  takes  ple^fure  in  believing  them,  is 
by  no  means  vinwilliqg  to  repeat  them,  and  even 
ibmetimes  with  fpme  degree  of  exaggeration. 
The  worft  falfehoods  of  vanity  are  what  ve 
call  white  lies  :  thofe  of  pride,  whenever  it  con- 
defcends  to  falfehood,  are  all  of  the  oppofit^ 
complexion. 

Our  diflike  to  pride  and  vanity  generally  dif. 
pofes  us  to  rank'  the  perfbns  whom  we  ftpc^le  of 
^ofe  vicfes  rather  below  than  above  t}ie  Qommon 
level.  In  this  judgmept  hqwever,  I  think,  we 
are  (nod  frequently  in  the  i^ong,  and  that  both 
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FART  ^^6  proud  and  the  vain  man  are  often  (perhaps 
yj^  ^  for  the  moft  part)  a  good  deal  above  it ;  though 
not  near  fq  much  as  either  the  one  really  thinks 
himfelf,  or  as  the  other  wifhes  you  to  think  him* 
If  we  compare  them  with  their  own  pretenfions, 
they  may  jptppear  the  juil  objects  of  contempt. 
But  when  we  compare  them  with  what  the 
greater  part  of  their  rivals  and  competitors  really 
are,  they  may  appear  quite  otherwife,  and  very 
much  above  the  common  level.  Where  there  is 
this  real  fuperiority,  pride  is  frequently  attended 
with  many  relpefilable  virtues ;  with  truth,  with 
integrity,  with  a  high  fenie  of  honour,  with  cor^ 
dial  and  fteady  fnendihip^  with  the  moft  inflex- 
ible firmnefi  and  refolution.  Vanity,  with  many 
fimiable  ones;  with  humanity,  with  politeneis, 
with  a  defire  to  oblige  in  all  little  matters,  and 
fometimes  with  a  real  generofity  in  great  ones } 
a  generofity,  however,  which  it  often  wiihes  to 
difplay  in  the  moft  Q)lendid  colours  that  it 
can.  By  their  rivals  and  enemies,  the  French, 
in  the  laft  century,  were  accufed  of  vanity  j  the 
Spaniards,  of  pride ;  and  foreign  nations  were 
diQ>ofed  to  confider  the  one  as  the  more  amiable ; 
the  other,  as  the  more  reQ>e6table  people. 

The  words  vain  and  vanify  are  never  taken  in 
a  good  fenfe.  We  fometimes  fay  of  a  man,  when 
we  are  talking  of  him  in  good  humour,  that  he 
is  the  better  for  his  vanity,  or  that  his  vanity  is 
more  diverting  than  offenfive ;  but  we  ftill  con« 
jBder  it  as  1^  foible  and  a  ridicule  in  his  charafter. 

The  words  proud  and  pride^  on  the  contrary, 
lire  fometimes  taken  in  a  good  fenfe.  We  fre* 
quentl^  la^  of  a  man,  that  be  is  too  proud,  of 

that 
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that  he  has  too  much  nohle  pride,  ever  to  fuffer  sect. 
jiumielf  to.  do  a  mean  thing.  Pride  is,  in  this  ^  ^^ 
cafe^  confounded  with  magnanimity.  Ariftotle, 
a  philofopher  who  certainly  knew  the  worid,  in 
4r^wing  the  character  of  the  magnanimous  man^ 
paints  him  with  many  features  which,  in  the  two 
laft  centuries,  were  commonly  afcribed  to  the 
Spanifh  character :  that  he  was  deliberate  in  all 
{lis  refolutions  ;  flow,  and  even  tardy,  in  all  his. 
a6tions;  that  his  voice  was  grave,  his  Q)eeqh 
deliberate,  his  ilep  and  motion  flow ;  that  he  ap- 
peared indolent  and  even  flothful,  not  at  all  di£> 
pofed  to  buflle  about  little  matters,  but  to  a€t 
with  the  moft  determined  and  vigorous  refolup 
tion  upon  aU  great  and  illuftrious  occafions : 
that  he  was  not  a  lover  of  danger,  or  forward 
to  expofe  himfelf  to  little  dangers,  but  to  great 
dangers ;  and  that,  when  he  expofed  himfelf  tQ 
danger^  he  was  altogether  regardlefs  of  his  life. 

The  proud  man  is  commonly  too  well  con* 
tented  with  himfelf  to  think  that  his  character 
requires  any  amendment.  The  man  who  feela 
himfelf  all-perfe^,  naturally  enough  deQ>ifes  all 
further  improvement.  His  felf*fufficiency  and 
abfurd  conceit  of  his  own  fuperiority,  commonly 
attend  him  from  his  youth  to  his  moft  advanced 
pge ;  and  he  dies,  ^»  Hamlet  fays,  with  all  hi^ 
fins  upon  his  head,  unanointed,  unanealed. 

It  is  frequently  quite  otherwife  with  the  vaia 
inan.  The  defire  of  the  efl^eem  and  {admiration 
pf  other  people,  when  for  qualities  and  talent« 
which  are  the  natural  and  proper  objedts  of 
^fteem  and  admiration,  is  the  real  love  of  truQ 
f^ry  i  ^  poflioii  which)  if  not  tb9  very  be^ 

paffio« 
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Ip  A  tl  T  paflion  of  human  nature,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
^  ,  beft.  Vanity  is  very  frequently  no  more  than 
an  attempt  prematurely  to  ufurp  that  glory  be- 
fore it  is  due.  Though  yoiur  ion,  under  five* 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  fliould  be  but  a  cox- 
comb; do  not,  upon  that  account,  deipair  of 
his  becoming,  before  he  is  forty,  a  very  wife 
and  worthy  man,  and  a  real  proficient  in  aU  thoie 
talents  and  virtues  to  which,  at  preient,  he  may 
only  be  an  oftentatioOs  and  empty  pretender. 
The  great  fecret  of  education  is  to  dire£t;  vaaity 
to  proper  objects.  Never  fuffer  him  to  value 
himfelf  upon  trivial  accompliihments.  But  do 
not  always  difcourage  his  pretenfions  to  thofe 
that  are  of  real  importance.  He  would  not 
pretend  to  them  if  he  did  not  eameiUy  defire  to 
poflefs  them.  Encourage  this  defire;  afford 
him  every  means  to  facilitate  the  acquifition ; 
and  do  not  take  too  much  ofience,  although  lie 
fliould  fometimes  aflume  the  air  of  having  at- 
tained it  a  little  before  the  time. 

Such,'  I  fay,  are  the  diftinguifliing  charae- 
teriftics  of  pride  and  vanity,  when  e(u:h  of  them 
a£i;s  according  to  its  proper  character.  But  the 
proud  man  is  often  vain ;  and  the  vain  man  is 
often  proud.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  tiie  man,  who  thinks  much  more  highly  of 
himfelf  than  he  defbrves,  fliould  wifh  that  other 
people  fliould  think  ftill  more  highly  of  him :  or 
that  the  man,  who  wiflies  that  other  people 
fliould  think  more  highly  of  him  than  he  thinks 
of  himfelf,  fliould,  at  the  &me  time,  think  much 
moFe  lughly  of  himfelf  than  he  defies.  Hiofe 
two  vices  being^  frequently  blended  in  the  $ane 

character. 
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character,  the  charafteriftics  of  both  are  nece£-  SECT. 
&ril J  confounded ;  and  we  fometimes  find  the  ^j^ 
fuperficial  and  impertinent  oftentation  of  vanity 
joined  to  the  moil  malignant  and  derifive  infb- 
lence  of  pride.  We  are  fometimes,  upon  that 
account,  at  a  lofs  how  to  rank  a  particular  cha- 
ra3;er,  or  whether  to  place  it  among  the  proud 
or  among  the  vain. 

Men  of  merit  confiderably  above  the  common 
level,  fometimes  under-rate  as  well  as  over-rate 
themfelves.  Such  characters,  though  not  very 
dignified,  are  often,  in  private  fociety,  far  from 
being  diiagreeable.  His  companions  all  fed 
themfelves  much  at  their  eafe  in  the  fociety  of 
a  man  fo  perfeftly  modeil  and  unafluming.  If 
thofe  companions,  however,  have  not  both  more 
difcemment  and  more  generofity  than  ordinary, 
though  they  may  have  fome  kindnefs  for  him, 
they  have  feldom  much  refye^ ;  and  the  warmth 
of  their  kindneis  is  very  feldom  fufficient  to  com- 
penfate  the  coldnefs  of  their  re^eCt.  Men  of 
no  more  than  ordinary  difcemment  never  rate 
any  perfon  higher  than  he  appears  to  rate  him* 
ielf.  He  feems  doubtful  himfelf,  they  fay, 
whether  he  is  perfe31y  fit  for  fuch  a  fituation  or 
fuch  an  office ;  and  immediately  give  the  pre. 
ference  to  fome  impudent  blockhead  who  enter* 
tains  no  doubt  about  his  own  qualifications. 
Though  they  fhould  have  difcemment,  yet,  if 
they  want  generofity,  they  never  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  his  fimpUcity,  and  to  afliune  over 
him  an  impertinent  fuperiority  which  they  are 
by  no  means  entitled  to.     His  good  nature  may 
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PART  Enable  him  to  bear  this  for  fome  time ;  but  he 
J^  grows  weary  at  laft,  and  frequently  when  it  is 
too  late,  andMnrhen  that  rank,  which  he  ought  to 
have  aflumed,  is  loft  irrecoverably,  and  ufiirped, 
in  confequence  of  his  own  backwardnefs,  by  fome 
of  his  more  forward,  though  much  le£s  merito- 
rious companions.  A  man  of  this  chara6ter  muft 
have  been  very  fortunate  in  the  early  choice  of 
his  companions,  if,  in  going  through  the  world, 
he  meets  always  with  fair  juftice,  even  from 
thofe  whom,  from  his  own  paft  kindnefi,  he 
might  have  fome  reafon  to  confider  as  his  beft 
friends;  and  a  youth,  too  unafluming  and  too 
unambitious,  is  frequently  followed  by  an  in- 
fignificant,  complaining,  and  difcontented  old 
age. 

Thofe  unfortunate  perfons  whom  nature  has 
formed  a  good  deal  below  the  common  level, 
feem  fometimes  to  rate  themfelves  ftill  more 
below  it  than  they  really  are.  This  humility 
appears  fometimes  to  fink  them  into  idiotifin. 
Whoever  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  idiots 
with  attention,  will  find  that,  in  many  of  them, 
the  faculties  of  the  underftanding  are  by  no 
means  weaker  than  in  feveral  other  people,,  who, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  dull  and  ftupid,  are 
not,  by  any  body,  accounted  idiots.  Many 
idiots,  with  no  more  than  ordinary  education, 
have  been  taught  to  read,  write,  and  account 
tolerably  well.  Many  perfons,  never  accounted 
idiots,  notwithftanding  the  moft  careful  educa- 
tion,  and  notwithftanding  that,  in  their  ad« 
yfuiced  age,  they  have  had  ^irit  enough  to  at. 
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tempt  to  learn  what  their  early  education  had  s  E  c  T, 
not  taught  them,  have  never  been  able  to  ac-     ^ 
quire^  in  any  tolerable  degree,  any  one  of  thofe 
three  accomplifliments.    By  an  inilin6l;  of  pride, 
however,  they  fet  therafelves  upon  a  level  with 
their  equals  in  age  and  fitiiation ;    and,  with 
courage  and   firmnefs,  maintain  their  propei 
ilation   among  their  companions*     By  an  op' 
polite  inflin£t,  the  idiot  feels  himfelf  beloW 
every  company  into  which  you  can  introduce 
kim.     Ill-ufage,  to  which  he  is  extremely  liable, 
is  capable  of  throwing  him  into  the  mofl  violent 
fits  of  rage  and  fury«     But  no  good  uiage,  iio 
kindnefs  or  indulgence,  can  ever  raife  him  to 
converfe  with  you  as  your  equal*     If  you  can 
bring  him  to  converfe  with  you  at  all,  however, 
you  will  frequently  find  his  anfwers  iuificiently 
pertinent^  and  even  fenfible.   But  they  are  always 
ilamped  with  a  diftin6l  confcioufhefs  of  his  own 
great  inferiority.     He  feems  to  Ihrink  and,  as  it 
were,  to  retire  from  your  look  and  converfiu 
tion ;  and  to  feel,  when  he  places  himfelf  in  your 
fituation,  that,  notwithftanding  your  apparent 
condefcenfion,  you  cannot  help  confidering  him 
as  immenfely  below  you.    Some  idiots,  perhaps 
the  greater  part,  feem  to  be  foy  chiefly  or  alto* 
^ether,  from  a  certain  numbnefs  or  torpidity  in 
the  faculties  of  the  undetflanding.     But  there 
are  others,  in  whom  thofe  faculties  do  not  appear 
more  torpid  or  benumbed  than  in  many  other 
people  who  are  not  accounted  idiots.     But  that 
iafiinft  of  pride,  necefiary  to  fupport  them  upon 

an 


P  A  R  T  an  equality  with  their  brethren,  feems  totally 
^    ,  wanting  in  the  former  and  not  in  the  latter. 

That  degree  of  felf-eftimation  therefore^ 
which  contributes  moil  to  the  happine&  and 
contentment  of  the  perfon  himfelf,  feems  like« 
wife  moft  agreeable  to  the  impartial  ipe6laton 
•  The  man  who  efteems  himfelf  as  he  ought, 
and  no  more  than  he  ought,  feldom  fails  to  ob- 
tain from  other  people  all  the  efteem  that  he 
himfelf  thinks  due.  He  defires  no  more  than  is 
due  to  him,  and  he  refls  upon  it  with  complete 
iatisfa£tion« 

•  The  proud  and  the  vain  man,  on  the  contrary, 
are  conflantly  diiTatisfied.  The  one  is  tormented 
with  indignation  at  the  unjuft  fuperiority,  as  he 
thinks  it,  of  other  people.  The  other  is  in  con- 
tinual dread  of  the  fliame,  which,  he  forefees, 
would  attend  upon  the  deteftion  of  his  ground- 
left  pretenfions.  Even  the  extravagant  preten- 
fions  of  the  man  of  real  magnanimity,  though, 
when  fupported  by  fplendid  abilities  and  virtues^ 
and,  above  all,  by  good  fortune,  they  impofe 
upon  the  multitude,  whofe  applaufes  he  little 
regards,  do  not  impofe  upon  thofe  wife  men 
whofe  approbation  he  can  only  value,  and  whofe 
efteem  he  is  moft  anxious  to  acquire.  He  feds 
that  they  fee  through,  and  fuQ)e£ts  that  they 
defpife  his  exceflive  prefumption ;  and  he  often 
iuflfers  the  cruel  misfortune  of  becoming,  firft 
the  jealous  and  fecret,  and  at  laft  the  open,  fu- 
rious,  and  vindictive  enemy  of  thofe  very  per- 
fims,  whofe  friendfhip  it  would  have  given  him 
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tJie  greatefl  happinefs  to  enjoy  with  unfufpicious  sect. 
fecurity*  u_-^ 

Though  our  diflike  to  the  proud  and  the  vain 
often  diipofes  us  to  rank  them  rather  below  than 
above  their  proper  ftation,  yet,  unlefs  we  are 
provoked  by  fome  particular  and  perfonal  im* 
pertinence,  we  very  feldom  venture  to  ufe  them 
ill.  In  common  cafes,  we  endeavour,  for  our 
own  eafe,  rather  to  acquiefce,  and,  as  well  as  we 
can,  to  accommodate  ourfelves  to  their  folly. 
But,  to  the  man  who  under»rates  himfelf,  unlefs 
we  have  both  more  difcernment  and  more 
generofity  than  belong  to  the  greater  part  of 
men,  we  feldoni  fail  to  do,  at  lead,  all  the  in- 
juilice  which  he  does  to  himfelf,  and  frequently 
a  great  deal  more.  He  is  not  only  more  un- 
happy in  his  own  feelings  than  either  the  proud 
or  the  vain^  but  he  is  much  more  liable  to 
every  fort  of  ill-ufage  from  other  people.  In 
almoft  all  cafes,  it  is  better  to  be  a  little  too 
proud,  than,  in  any  re{pe€t,  too  humble  ;  and, 
in  the  fentiment  of  felf-eilimation,  fome  degree 
of  excefs  feems,  both  to  the  perfon  himfelf  and 
to  the  impartial  (peftator,  to  be  leis  dilagreeable 
than  any  degree  of  defb6t% 

In  this,  therefore, 'as  well  as  in  every  other 
emotion,  paffion,  and  habit,  the  degree  that  is 
moft  i^eeable  to  the  impartial  fpe6):ator  is 
Jikewife  moil  agreeable  to  the  perfon  himfelf^ 
and  according  as  either  the  excels  or  the  defeSt 
is  leaft  offenfive  to  the  former,  fo,  either  the  one 
or  the  other  is  in  proportion  leail  di&greeable 
to  the  latter* 

CON- 
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CONCLUSION   OF  THE   SIXTH   PARTj 

CONCERN  for  our  own  happinefs  recom* 
mends  to  us  the  virtue  of  prudence :  con- 
cem  for  that  of  other  people,  the  virtues  of 
juftice  and  beneficence  ;  of  which,  the  one 
reilrains  us  from  hurting,  the  other  prompts 
us  to  promote  that  happinefs.  Independent  of 
any  regard  either  to  what  are,  or  to  what  ought 
to  be,  or  to  what  upon  a  certain  condition  would 
be,  thefentiments  of  other  people,  the  firft  of  thofe 
three  virtues  is  originally  recommended  to  us  by 
our  felfifli,  the  other  two  by  our  benevolent  afi 
fe6lions.  Regard  to  the  fentiments  of  other 
people,  however,  comes  afterwards  both  to  en< 
force  and*  to  diredt  the  practice  of  all  thofe 
virtues ;  and  no  man  during,  either  the  whole 
coui*fe  of  his  life,  or  that  of  any  confiderable 
part  of  it,  ever  trod  fleadily  and  uniformly  in 
the  paths  of  prudence,  of  juftice,  or  of  proper 
beneficence,  whole  conduct  was  not  principaUy 
diredled  by  a  regard  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
fuppofed  impartial  fpe£lator,  of  the  great  inmate 
of  the  breaft,  the  great  judge  and  arbiter  of 
condu^.  If  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  we  have 
fwerved  in  any  reipe^  from  the  rules  which  he 
prefcribes  to  us ;  if  we  have  either  exceeded  or 
relaxed  in  our  frugality ;  if  we  have  either  ex- 
ceeded or  relaxed  in  our  induftry ;  if  through 
paflion  or  inadvertency,  we  have  hurt  in  any 
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tetpeS:  the  intereft  or  happinefs  of  bur  neigh-  part 
bour ;  if  we  have  negle6led  a  plain  and  proper  ^  ^ 
opportunity  of  promoting  that  intereft  and  hap* 
pinefs ;  it  is  this  inmate  who^  in  the  evening, 
calls  us  to  &n  account  for  all  thofe  omiffions  and 
violations,  and  his  reproaches  often  make  us 
blufh  inwardly  both  for  our  folly  and  inattention 
to  our  own  happine&,  and  for  our  ftill  greater 
indifference  and  inattention,  perhaps,  to  that  of 
other  people^ 

But  though  the  virtues  of  prudence,  juftice, 
and  beneficence,  may,  upon  different  occafions, 
be  recommended  to  us  almoft  equally  by  two 
different  principles ;  thofe  of  felf-command  are, 
upon  moft  occafions,  principally  and  almoft  en-^ 
tirely  recommended  to  us  by  one ;  by  the  fenfe 
of  propriety,  by  regard  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
fuppofed  impartial  ipe6baton  Widiout  the  re- 
ftraint  which  this  principle  impofes,  ^ery  pafl 
lion  would,  upon  moft  occafions,  rufli  headlong, 
if  I  may  iky  fo,  to  its  own  gratification.  Anger 
would  follow  the  fuggeftions  of  its  own  fuiy ; 
fear  thofe  of  its  own  violent  agitations.  Regard 
to  no  time  or  place  would  induce  vanity  to 
refrain  from  the  loudeft  and  moft  impertinent 
oftentation ;  or  voluptuoufiiefs  from  the  pioft 
open,  indecent,  and  fcandalous  indulgence. 
RefpeS;  I  for  what  are,  or  for  what  ought  to  be, 
or  for  what  upon  a  certain  condition  would  be, 
the  fentiments  of  other  people,  is  the  fole  prin* 
ciple  which,  upon  moft  occafions,  over-awes  all 
thofe  mutinous  and  turbulent  paffions^  into  that 
tone  and  temper  which  the  impartial  ipe£fcator 
can  enter  into  and  iympathize  with* 
. '  VOL.  I.  H  H      -  Upon 
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PART  Upon  fbme  occafions,  indeed,  thofe  paffiom 
are  reflrained,  not  fo  much  by  a  fenfe  of  their 
impropriety,  as  by  prudential  confiderations  of 
the  bad  confequences  which  might  follow  from 
their  indulgence.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  paflions, 
though  reilrained,  are  not  always  fubdued,  but 
often  remain  lurking  in  the  breait  with  all  their 
original  fury.  The  man  whofe  anger  is  reftrained 
by  fear,  does  not  always  lay  afide  his  anger,  but 
only  referves  its .  gratification  for  a  more  lafe 
opportunity.  But  the  man  who,  in  relating  to 
fbme  other  perfon  the  injury  which  has  been 
done  to  him,  feels  at  once  the  fury  of  his  paffion 
cooled  and  becalmed  by  iympathy  with  the  more 
moderate  fentiments  of  his  companion,  who  at 
once  adopts  thofe  more  moderate  fentiments, 
and  comes  to  view  that  injury,  not  in  the  black 
and  atrocious  colours  in  which  he  had  originally 
beheld  if,  but  in  the  much  milder  and  ftirer 
light  in  which  his  companion  naturally  views  it; 
not  only  reftrains,  but  in  fome  meafure  fubdues, 
his  anger.  The  paffion  becomes  really  lefs  than 
it  was  before,  and  lefs  capable  of  exciting  him 
to  the  violent  and  bloody  revenge  which  at  firfl, 
perhaps,  he  might  have  thought  of  infli£)> 
ing. 

Thofe  paSions  which  are  reflrained  by  the 
fehfe  of  propriety,  are  all  in  fome  d^ee  mode- 
rated  and  fubdued  by  it.  But  thofe  which  are 
reftrained  only  by  prudential  confiderations  of 
any  kind,  are,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  in- 
flamed by  the  reftraint,  and  fometimes  (Icmg 
after  the  provocation  given,  and  *when  nobody 
is  thinking  about  it)  burft  out  abfurdly  and 
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unexpectedly,  and  with  tenfold  fury  and  via*  part 
lence.  ^' 

Anger,  however,  as  well  as  every  other  paffion^ 
may,  upon  many  occafions,  be  very  properly 
rellrained  by  prudential  confiderations.  Some 
exertion  of  manhood  and  felf-command  is  even 
neceHary  for  this  fort  of  reflraint ;  and  the  im-» 
partial  Q)e£fcator  may  fometimes  view  it  with 
that  fort  of  cold  efteem  due  to  that  fpecies  of 
conduct  which  he  confiders  as  a  mere  matter  of 
vulgar  prudence ;  but  never  with  that  affection- 
ate admiration  with  which  he  furveys  the  fame 
paffions,  when,  by  the  fenfe  of  propriety,  they 
are  moderated  and  fubdued  to  what  he  himfelf 
can  readily  enter  into.  In  the  former  Ipecies  of 
reflraint,  he  may  frequently  difcern  fome  degree 
of  propriety,  and,  if  you  will,  even  of  virtue ; 
but  it  is  a  propriety  and  virtue  of  a  much  inferior 
order  to  thofe  which  he  always  feels  w;ith  tran& 
port  and  admiration  in  the  latter. 

The  virtues  of  prudence,  juftice,  and  bene'- 
ficence,  have  no  tendency  to  produce  any  but 
the  moil  agreeable  effects.  Regard  to  thofe 
efie6ls,  as  it  originally  recommends  them  to  the 
a£lor,  fo  does  it  afterwards  to  the  impartial 
fpe€lator.  In  our  approbation  of  the  chara6ler 
of  the  prudent  man,  we  feel,  with  peculiar  comi^ 
placency,  the  fecurity  which  he  mull  enjoy 
while  he  walks  under  the  fafeguard  of  that  fedate 
and  deliberate  virtue.  In  our  approbation  of 
the  character  of  the  juft  man,  we  feel,  with 
equal  complacency,  the  fecurity  which  all  thofe 
conne6led  with  him,  whether  in  neighbourhood^ 
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PART  focicty,  or  bufinefs  mud  derive  from  his  fcrupu* 
^1  lous  anxiety  never  either  to  hurt  or  offend.  In 
our  approbation  of  the  character  of  the  benefi- 
cent man,  we  enter  into  the  gratitude  of  all  thofe 
who  are  within  the  fphere  of  his  good  offices, 
and  conceive  with  them  the  higheft  fenfe  of  his 
merit.  In  our  approbation  of  all  thofe  virtues, 
our  fehfe  of  their  agreeable  effefts,  of  their 
utility,  either  to  the  perfon  who  exercifes  them, 
or  to  fome  other  perfons,  'joins  with  our  fenfe  of 
their  propriety,  and  conftitutes  always  a  con- 
fiderable,  frequently  the  greater  part  of  that 
approbation. 

But  in  our  approbation  of  the  virtues  of  ISf- 
command,  complacency  with  their  effects  feme- 
times  conftitutes  no  part,  and  frequently  but  a 
fmall  part,  of  that  approbation.  Thofe  efieSs 
may  femetimes  be  agreeable,  and  fometimes 
di&^greeable ;  and  though  our  approbation  is  no 
doubt  ftrbnger  in  the  former  cafe,  it  is  by  no 
means  altogether  deftroyed  in  the  latter.  The 
moft  heroic  valour  may  be  employed  indifle- 
rently  in  the  caufe  eidier  of  juftice  or  of  in- 
juftice;  and  though  it  is  no  doubt  much  more 
loved  and  admired  in  the  former  cafe,  it  ftill 
appears  a  great  and  reQ)e3:able  quality  even  in 
the  latter.  In  that,  and  in  all  the  other  virtues 
of  felf-command,  the  Q>lendid  and  dazzling 
(Quality  feems  always  to  be  the  greatneis  and 
fteadinefs  of  the  exertion,  and  the  ftrong  fyt{e 
of  propriety  which  is  neceffary  in  order  to  mam 
and  to  maintain  that  exertion.  The  effefU  are 
too  often  but  too  little  regarded. 
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PART  VII. 
Of  Systems  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Confifting  of  Four  Sedtions. 
SECTION  L 

OF    THE    QUESTIONS    WHICH    OUGHT    TO    BE    EX- 
AMINED IN  A  THEORY   OF  MORAL   SENTIMENTS. 

IF  we  examine  the  mofl  celebrated  and  re-  S  £ 
markable  of  the  different  theories  which  have  .  J' 
been  given  concerning  the  nature  land  origin  of 
our  moral  fentiments,  we  fliall  find  that  almofl 
all  of  them  coincide  with  fome  part  or  oUier  of 
that  whichy  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  give  an 
accoimt  of;  and  that  if  every  thing  which  has 
already  been  faid  be  fully  confidered,  we  iliall 
be  at  no  lofs  to  explain  what  was  the  view  or 
aipe6t  of  nature  which  led  each  particular  author 
to  form  his  particular  lyflem.    From  fome  one 
of  other  of  thofe  principles  which  I  have  been 

H  H  3  endea- 
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PART  endeavouring  to  unfold,  every  fyftem  of  morality 
^^  that  ever  had  any  reputation  in-  the  world  has, 
perliaps,  ultimately  been  derived.  As  they  are 
all  of  them,  in  this  reQ)e3:,  founded  upon  natu- 
ral principles,  they  are  all  of  them  in  fome  mea« 
fure  in  the  right.  But  as  many  of  them  are 
derived  from  a  partial  and  inperfeSt  view  of 
nature,  there  are  many  of  them  too  in  fome 
relpe£ts  in  the  wrong. 

In  treating  of  the  principles  of  morals  there 
are  two  queflions  to  be  confidered.  Rrft, 
wherein  does  virtue  confift?  Or  what  is  the 
tone  of  temper,  and  tenour  of  condu£l:,  which 
conllitutes  the  excellent  and  praife-worthy 
chara6ter,  the  chara^er  which  is  the  natural 
objefl;  of  efteem,  honour,  and  approbation?  And, 
fecondly,  by  what  power  or  faculty  in  the  mind 
is  it,  that  this  charadler,  whatever  it  be,  is  re- 
commended to  us  ?  Or  in  other  w<irds,  how  and 
by  what  means  does  it  come  to  pais,  that  the 
mind  prefers  one  tenour  of  condu3;  to  another, 
denominates  the  one  right  and  the  other  wrong; 
confiders  the  one  as  the  obje£t  of  approbation, 
honour,  and  reward,  and  the  other  of  blame, 
cenfure,  and  punifhment  ? 

We  examine  the  firft  queilion  when  we  con- 
fider  whether  virtue  confifts  in  benevolence,  as 
Dr.  Hutchefon  imagines ;  or  in  acting  fuitably 
to  the  different  relations  we  ftand  in,  as  Dr. 
Clarke  fuppofes ;  or  in  the  wife  and  prudent 
purfuit  of  our  own  real  and  folid  happineis,  as 
has  been  the  opinion  of  others. 

We 
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We  examine  the  fecond  queftion,  when  we  s  B  c  T* 

confider,  whether  the  virtuous  chara6ter,  what-  ^ \ 

ever  it  confifts  in,  be  recommended  to  us  by 
felf-love,  which  makes  us  perceive  that  this 
chara6ter,  both  in  ourfelves  and  others^  tends 
moil  to  promote  our  own  private  interefl ;  or  by 
reafon,  which  points  out  to  ;us  the  difference 
between  one  charadter  and  another,  in  the  lame 
manner  as  it  does  that  between  trutli  and  wife- 
hood; or  by  a  peculiar  power  of  perception, 
called  a  moral  fenfe,  which  this  virtuous  charac- 
ter gratifies  and  pleafes,  as  the  contrary  diigufls 
and  diQ>leafes  it ;  or  lail  of  all,  by  fome  other 
principle  in  human  nature,  fuch  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  fympathy,  or  the  like. 

I  ihall  begin  with  confidering  the  lyilems 
which  have  been  formed  concerning  the  firfl  of 
thefe  queftions,  and  fhall  proceed  afterwards  to 
examine  thqfe  concerning  the  fecond. 


nil  4  SEC 
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SECTION  IL 

OF      THE     DIFFERENT     ACCOUNTS     WHICH     HAVE 
BEEN  GIVEN   OF  THE  NATURE   OF  VIRTUE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  different  accounts  which  have  been 
given  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  or  of  the 
temper  of  mind  which  conftitutes  the  excellent 
and  praife-worthy  chara6ler,  may  be  reduced  to 
three  different  clalTes,  According  to  fome,  the 
virtuous  temper  of  mind  does  not  confift  in  any 
one  Ipecies  of  affe6lions9  but  in  the  proper 
government  and  diredlipn  of  all  qur  affis^ons, 
which  may  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious  accord* 
ing  to  the  obje3;s  which  they  purfue,  and  the 
degree  of  vehemence  with  whiclli  they  purfiie 
them*  According  to  thefe  authors,  therefore, 
virtue  confifts  in  propriety. 

According  to  others,  virtue  confifta  in  the 
judicious  purfuit  pf  our  own  private  intereft  and 
happinefs,  or  in  the  proper  government  and 
dire6tion  of  thofe  felfiih  affections  which  aim 
folely  at  this  end«  In  the  opinion  of  thefe 
authors,  therefore,  virtue  confifts  in  prudence. 

Another  fet  of  authors  make  virtue  confift  in 
thofe  affections  only  which  aim  at  the  happinefi 
of  others,  not  in  thofe  which  aim  at  our  own« 
According  to  them,  therefore,  difinterefted 
benevolence  is  the  only  motive  which  can  ftamp 
upon  any  a3;ion  the  chara^er  of  virtue* 

The 
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The  character  of  virtue,  it  is  evident,  muft  sect/ 

either  be  afcribed  indifferently  to  all  our  affec-^  , J^ 

tions,  when  under  proper  government  and 
dire^on ;  or  it  muft  be  confined  to  fome  one 
cla&  or  divifion  of  them^  The  great  divifion  of 
our  affe^ons  is  into  the  felfifli  and  the  benevo*- 
Jent.  If  the  charafter  of  virtue,  therefore, 
cannot  be  afcribed  indifferently  to  all  our  affec- 
tions, when  under  proper  government  and 
direSJon,  it  muft  be  confined  either  to  thofe 
which  aim  dire£Uy  at  our  own  private  happineis, 
or  to  thofe  which  aim  diredlly  at  that  of  others* 
If  virtue,  therefore,  does  not  confift  in  propriety^ 
it  muft  confift  either  in  prudence  or  in  benevo* 
lence^  Befides  thefe  three,  it  is  fcarce  poflible 
to  imagine  that  any  other  account  can  be  given 
of  the  nature  of  virtue.  I  fliall  endeavour  to 
fliow  hereafter  how  all  the  other  accounts, 
which  are  feemingly  different  from  any  of  thefe, 
coincide  at  bottom  with  fpme  one  or  other  of 
them. 


CHAP.  I. 

Ofthojk  Sjiftem  "which  make  Virtue  conji/i  in 

Propriety^ 

ACCORDING  to  Plato,  to  Ariftotle,  and  to 
Zeno,  virtue  confifts  in  the  propriety  of 
conduct,  or  in  the  fuitablenefi  of  the  affe6t:ion 

4  from 
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PART  from  which  we  afit  to  the  obje£t  which  excites 
^-      it 

I.  In  the  fyftem  of  Plato  *  the  foul  is  confi- 
dered  as  fomething  like  a  little  flate  or  republic, 
compofed  of  three  different  faculties  or  orders. 

The  firft  is  the  judging  faculty,  the  facidty 
which  determines  not  only  what  are  the  proper 
means  for  attaining  any  end,  but  alfo  what  ends 
are  fit  to  be  purfued,  and  what  degree  of  relative 
value  we  ought  to  put  upon  each.  This  faculty 
Hato  called,  as  it  is  very  properly  called,  realbn, 
and  coniidered  it  as  what  had  a  right  to  be  the 
governing  principle  of  the  whole.  Under  this 
appellation,  it  is  evident,  he  comprehended  not 
only  that  faculty  by  which  we  judge  of  truth 
and  falfehood,  but  that  by  which  we  judge  of 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  defires  and 
affe^ions. 

The  different  paffions  and  appetites,  the 
natural  fubjeS^  of  this  ruling  principle,  but 
which  are  fo  apt  to  rebel  againft  their  mailer,  he 
reduced  to  two  different  claffes  or  orders.  TTie 
£rfl  confifled  of  thofe  paffions,  w^hich  are 
founded  in  pride  and  refentment,  or  in  what  the 
fchoolmen  called  the  irafcible  pari  of  the  ibul ; 
)ambition,  animofity,  the  love  of  honour,  and  the 
dr^ad  of  fhame,  the  defire  of  viftory,  fuperi- 
ority,  and  revenge  ;  all  thofe  paffions,  in  ihort, 
which  are  fuppofed  either  to  rife  from,  or  to 
denote  what,  by  a  metaphor  in  our  language, 
we  commonly  call  ij)itit  or  natural  fire.    The 

*  See  Fhto  de  Rq>.  lib,  iv. 

fecoad 
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fecond  confifted   of  thofe  paffions  which  are  sect* 
founded  in  the  love  of  pleafure,  or  in  what  the       H* 
ichoolmen  called  the  concupifcible  part  of  the 
Ibiil.     It  comprehended  all  the  appetites  of  the 
body,  the  love  of  eafe  and  fecurity,  and  of  all 
ienfual  gratifications. 

It  rarely  happens  that  we  break  in  upon  that 
plan  of  condu6l,  which  the  governing  principle 
prefcribes,  and  which  in  all  our  cool  hours  we 
had  laid  down  to  ourfelves  as  what  was  moil 
proper  for  us  to  purfue,  but  when  prompted  by 
one  or  other  of  thofe  two  different  fets  of  pat 
lions  ;  either  by  ungovernable  ambition  and 
refentment,  or  by  the  importunate,  folicitations 
of  prefent  eafe  and  pleafure.  But  though  theie 
two  orders  of  paffions  are  fo  apt  to  miflead  us, 
they  are  flill  confidered  as  neceflary  parts  of 
human  nature :  the  firfl  having  been  given  to 
defend  us  againfl  injuries,  to  aflert  our  rank  and 
dignity  in  the  world,  to  make  us  aim  at  what  is 
noble  and  honourable,  and  to  make  us  diflin* 
guifh  thofe  who  a6l  in  the  fame .  manner ;  the 
fecond,  to  provide  for  the  fupport  and  neceffities 
of  the  body. 

In  the  flrength,  acutenefs,  and  perfe6i;ion  of 
the  governing  principle  was  plaiced  the  effentiai 
virtue  of  prudence,  which,  according  to  Plato, 
confifled  in  a  jufl  and  clear  difcemment,  founded 
upon  general  and  fcientific  ideas,  of  the  ends 
which  were  proper  to  be  purfued,  and  of  the 
means  which  were  proper  for  attaining  them. 

When  the  firfl  fet  of  paffions,  thofe  of  the 
irafcible  part  of  the  foul,  had  that  degree  of 

flrength 
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PART  ftrength  and  firmnels,  which  enabled  them» 
vn.  under  the  direction  of  reafon,  to  deQ>iie  all 
dangers  in  the  purfuit  of  what  was  honourable 
and  noble ;  it  conftituted  the  virtue  of  fortitude 
and  magnanimity.  This  order  of  paffions,  ac- 
cording to  this  fyftem,  was  of  a  more  generous 
and  noble  nature  than  the  other.  They  were 
confidered  upon  many  occafions  as  the  auxili* 
aries  of  reafon,  to  check  and  reflrainthe  inferior 
and  brutal  appetites.  We  are  often  angry  at 
ourfelves,  it  was  obferved,  we  often  become  the 
obje6ls  of  our  own  refentment  and  indignation^ 
when  the  love  of  pleafure  prompts  to  do  what 
we  difapprove  of;  and  the  irafcible  part  of  our 
.  nature  is  in  this  manner  called  in  to  alfiil  the 
.  rational  againfl  the  concupifcible. 

When  all  thofe  three  different  parts  of  our 
nature  were  in  perfedl  concord  with  one  an- 
other, when  neither  the  irafcible  nor  concupif- 
cible paflions  ever  aimed  at  any  gratification 
which  reafon  did  not  approve  of,  and  when 
reafon  never  commanded  any  thing,  but  what 
thefe.  of  their  own  accord  were  willing  to  per- 
form :  this  happy  compofure,  this  perfe&  and 
complete  harmony  of  foul,  conftituted  that 
virtue  which  in  their  language  is  exprefied  by  a 
word  which  we  commonly  tranflate  temperance, 
but  ^hich  might  more  properly  be  tranila^ed 
good  temper,  or  fobriety  and  moderation  of 
mind. 

Juftice,  the  lafl  and  great  eft  of  the  four  car- 
dinal virtues,  took  place,  according  to  this 
fyftem,^^9^hen  each  of  thofe  three  faculties  of 

the 
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the  mind  confined  itfelf  to  its  proper  office,  s  B  c  T. 

without  attempting  to  encroach  upon  that  of.^^ ^ 

any  other;  when  reafon  dire6i;ed  and  paffiou 
obeyed,  and  when  each  pailion  perfoimed  its 
proper  duty,  and  exerted  itfelf  towards  its 
proper  object  eafily  and  without  relu6i;ance,  and 
with  that  degree  of  force  and  energy,  which 
was  &itable  to  the  value  of  what  it  purfiied# 
In  this  confifted  that  complete  virtue,  that  per« 
fe6l  propriety  of  conduct,  which  Plato,  after 
feme  of  the  ancient  Pythagoreans,  denominated 
Juftice. 

The  word,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  exprefles 
juftice  in  the  Greek  language,  has  feveral  dif« 
ferent  meanings ;  and  as  the  correQ>ondent  word 
in  all  other  languages,  fo  far  as  I  know,  has  the 
iame,  there  muft  be  fbme  natural  affinity  among 
thofe  various  fignifications.  In  one  fehfe  we  are 
laid  to  do  juftice  to  our  neighbour  when  we 
abftain  from  doing  him  any  pofitive  harm,  and 
do  not  dire£Uy  hurt  him,  either  in  his  perfon, 
or  in  his  eftate,  or  in  his  reputation.  This  is 
that  juftice  which  I  have  treated  oi  above,  the 
obfervance  of  which  may  be  extorted  by  force> 
and  the  violation  of  which  expofes  to  puniih- 
ment.  In  another  fenfe  we  are  fiiid  not  to  do 
juftice  to  our  neighbour  ujilefs  we  conceive  for 
him  all  that  love,  relpe£t,  and  efteem,  which  his 
character,  his  fituation,  and  his  connexion  with 
o^rfelves,  render  fuitable  and  proper  for  us  to 
feel,  and  unlefs  we  a6t;  accordingly*  It  is  in 
this  fenfe  that  we  are  laid  to  do  injuftice  to  a  man 
of  merit  who  is  connected  with  us,  though  we 

abftain 
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PART  abftain  from  hurting  him  in  every  relped;,  if  wc 
vn.     do  not  exert  ourfelves  to  ferve  him  and  to  place 
him   in  that  fituation  in  which  the  impartial 
fpe&.SLtoT  would  be  pleafed  to  fee  him«    The  firfl 
fenfe  of  the  word  coincides  with  what  Ariilotle 
and  the  Schooln^en   call  commutative  jufUce^ 
and  with  what  Orotius  calls  theju/iitia  eapktrir^ 
which  confiils  in  abftaining  from  what  is  an« 
other's,  and  in  doing  voluntarily  whatever  we 
can  with  propriety  be  forced  to  do.    The  fecond 
fenfe  of  the   word  coincides  with  what  ibme 
have  called  diftributive  juflice  ♦,  and  with  the 
jtt/Htia  attributruc  of  Grotius,  which  confiils  in 
proper  beneficence,  in  the  becoming  ufe  of' what 
is  our  own,  and  in'  the  applying  it  to   thofe 
purpofes,  either  of  charity  or  generofity,  to  which 
it  is  moll  fuitable,  in  our  fituation,  that  it  ihould 
be  applied.    In  this  fenfe  juflice  comprehends 
all  the  focial  virtues.      There  is  yet  another 
fenfe  in  which  the  word  juflicfe  is  fometimes 
taken,  flill  more  extenfive  than  either  of  the 
former,   though  very  much  a-kin  to  the  laft; 
and  which  runs  too,  lb  far  as  I  know,  through 
all  languages.     It  is  in  this  lafl  fenfe  that  we 
are  laid  to  be  unjuH,  when  we  do  not  feem  to 
value  any  particular  obje6l  with  that  degree  of 
efleem,  or  to  purlhe  it  with  that  degree  of  ar* 
dour  which  to  the  impartial  fpedlator  it  may 
appear  to  deferve  or  to  be  naturally  fitted  for 
exciting.     Thus  we  are  faid  to  do  injuflice  to  a 

*  The  diibibtttive  jufilce  of  Ariibtle  It  fomewfaat  different.  It 
conlilb  in  the  proper  diftribution  of  rewards  from  the  puUk  fidck  of 
a  commttiiit/.    See  Ariilotle  Ethic    Nic.  L  $•  c.  9« 

poem 
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poem  or  a  pi€);ure,  when  we  do  not  admire  s  B  c  t 
them  enough,  and  we  are  laid  to  do  them  more 
thanjuftice  when  we  admire  them  too  much« 
In  the  fame  manner  we  ve  laid  to  do  injuftice  to 
ourfelves  when  we  appear  not  to  give  fufficient 
attention  to  any  particular  obje€t  of  felf-intereft. 
In  this  lall  fenfe,  what  is  called  jullice  means 
the  lame  thing  with  exa6t  and  peifedl  propriety 
of  conduct  and  behaviour,  and  comprehends  in 
it,  not  only  the  offices  of  both  commutative  and 
dillributive  jullice,  but  of  every  other  virtue,  of 
prudence,  of  fortitude,  of  temperance.  It  is  in 
this  laft  lenle  that  Plato  evidently  underllands 
what  he  calls  jullice,  and  which,  therefore, 
according  to  him,  comprehends  in  it  thesperfec* 
tion  of  every  fort  of  virtue. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Plato  of  the 
nature  of  virtue,  or  of  that  temper  of  mind 
which  is  the  proper  objedl  of  praife  and  appro* 
bataon.  It  confills,  according  to  him,  in  that 
Hate  of  mind  in  which  every  faculty  confines 
itfelf  within  its  proper  fphere  without  encroach- 
ing upon  that  of  any  other,  and  performs  its 
proper  office  with  that  precife  degree  of  llrength 
and  vigour  which  belongs  to  it.  His  account, 
it  is  evident,  coincides  in  every  relpe6l  with 
what  we  have  faid  above  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  conduft. 

II.  Virtue,  according  to  Ariftotle  *,  confifts 
in  the  habit  of  mediocrity  according  to  right 
reafon.    Every  particular  virtue,  according  to 

*  Sec  AriAotl^  Etliic.  Nic.  1. »,  c.  5.  el  feq^  ct  1.  j.  Ct  ^.  et  feq. 

hiniy 
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PART  him,  lies  in  a  kind  of  middle  between  two  cq>pofite 
y^  ^  vices,  of  which  the  one  offends  from  being  too 
much,  the"  other  from  being  too  little  affeS^ed 
by  a  particular  Ipecies  of  obje£ts#  Thus  the 
virtue  of  fortitude  or  courage  lies  in  the  middle 
betwe^i  the  oppofite  vices  o£  cowardice  and  of 
prefumptuous  raihneis,  of  which  the  one  oflfends 
from  being  too  much,  and  the  other  from  being 
too  little  afie6bed  by  the  objedb  of  fear«  Thus 
too  the  virtue  of  frugality  lies  in  a  middle  be- 
tween avarice  and  profufion,  of  which  the  one 
confifts  in  an  excefs,  the  other  in  a  defe&  of 
the  proper  attention  to  the  objects  of  felf*intereft. 
Magnanimity,  in  the  lame  manner,  lies  in  a 
middle  between  the  excefs  of  arrogance  and  the 
defe£t  of  pufillanimily,  of  which  the  one  confifts 
in  too  extravagant,  the  other  in  too  weak  a 
ientiment  of  our  own  worth  and  dignity.  It  is 
unneceflary  to  obferve  that  this  account  of  virtue 
Gorrefponds  too  pretty  exa£Uy  with  what  has 
been  iaid  above  concerning  the  propriety  and 
impropriety  of  condu£t. 

According  to  Ariilotle  *,  indeed,  virtue  did 
not  €0  much  confifl  in  ihofk  moderate  and  right 
affedlions,  as  in  the  habit  of  this  modei^adop. 
In  order  to  underfland  this,  it  is  to  be  obfervi^d^ 
that  virtue  may  be  confidered  either  as  the 
quality  of  an  a£tion,  or  as  the  quality  of  a 
perfon.  Confidered  as  the  quality  of  an  a^on, 
it  confifts,  even  according  to  Ariftotle,  in  the 
reafonable  moderation  of  the  affe6tton.  from 


See  AriitoUe  Ethic.  INlc.  lib.iL  ch.  i,  H3>  s»<l4* 
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whidbL  thd  a6iion  proceeds,  whether  this  dif-  sect. 
pofitioQ  be  habitual  to  the  perfon  or  not.  Con-  ^  ^\ 
fidered  as  the  quality  of  a  perfon,  it  conflils  in 
the  habit  of  this  reafonable  moderation,  in  its 
having  become  the  cullomary  and  ufual  di& 
pofition  of  the  mind.  Thus  the  aftion  which 
proceeds  from  an  occafional  fit  of  generofity  is 
undoubtedly  a  generous  a£iion,  but  the  man 
who  performs  it,  is  not  neceflarily  a  generous 
peribn,  becaufe  it  may  be  the  fingle  a6tion  of 
the  kind  which  he  ever  performed.  The  motive 
and  dtipofition  of  heart,  from  which  this  a6tion 
was  performed,  may  have  been  quite  iufi  an4 
proper :  but  as  this  happy  mood  feems  to  have 
been  the  effect  rather  of  accidental  humour 
than  of  any  thing  fteady  or  permanent  in  the 
chara^r,  it  can  refle£):  no  great  honour  on  the 
performer.  When  we  denominate  a  character 
generous  or  charitable,  or  virtuous  in  aihy  refpe6t;^ 
we  mean  to  fignify  that  the  difpofition  expreffed 
by  each  of  thofe  ^pellations  is  the  ufual  and 
cuftomary  difpofition  of  the  peribn.  But  fingle 
actions  of  any  kind,  how  proper  and  fuitabl^ 
foever,  are  of  little  confequence  to  fhow  that 
this  is  the  cafe.  If  a  fingle  a6i;ion  was  fufficient 
to  (lamp  the  charadler  of  any  virtue  upon  the 
perfim  who  performed  it,  the  moil  worthless  of 
mankind  might  lay  claim  to  all  the  virtues; 
fince  there  is  no  man  who  has  not,  upon  fome 
occafions,  a£ted  with  prudence,  juflice,  texa^ 
perance  and~fortitude.  But  though  fingle  actions, 
how  laudable  foever,  refieft  very  little  praife 
upon  the  perfon  who  performs  them,  a  fingle 
vol*.  1*  II  vicious 
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PART  vicious  a£tion  performed  by  one  whofe  conduft 
is  ufually  very  regular,  greatly  diminiihes  and 
fometimes  deflroys  altogether  our  opinion  of  his 
virtue*  A  tingle  a£tion  of  this  kind  fufficiently 
fhows  that  h^s  habits  are  not  perfe£t,  and  that  he 
is  lels  to  be  depended  upon,  than,  from  the 
ufual  train  of  his  behaviour,  we  might  have  been 
apt  to  imagine. 

Ariftotle  too*,  when  he  made  virtue  to  conM 
in  practical  habits,  had  it  probably  in  his  view 
to  oppofe  the  do6trine  of  Plato,  who  feems  to 
have  been  of  opinion  that  jufl  fentiments  and 
reafonable  judgments  concerning  what  was  fit 
to  be  done  or  to  be  avoided,  were  alone  fuffi- 
cient  to  conilitute  the  moft  perfe6l  virtue. 
Virtue,  according  to  Plato,  might  be  confidered 
as  a  ipecies  of  fcience,  and  no  man,  bethought, 
could  fee  clearly  and  demonftratively  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong,  and  not  a6t  accofd- 
ingly.  Paffion  might  make  us  a£i  contraiy  to 
doubtful  and  uncertain  opinions,  not  to  plain 
and  evident  judgments.  Ariftotle,  on  the 
contrary,  was  of  opinion,  that  no  convi&ion  of 
the  underftanding  was  capable  of  getting  the 
better  of  inveterate  habits,  and  that  good  morals 
arofe  not  from  knowledge  but  from  addon. 

III.  According  to  Zenot,  the  founder  of 
the  Stoical  do3xine,  every  animal  was  by  nature 
recommended  to  its  own  care,  and  was  endowed 
with  the  principle  of  felf-love,  that  it  might 

*  See  Anflotle  Mag*  Mor.  lib.  L  ch.  <« 

f  See  Cicero  de  finibus»  fib.  iiL;  alfo  Diogenes  Laertius  in  ^Seoooe^ 
lib.  vxL  fegmcnt  84* 
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oideavour  to  preferve,  not  only  its  exiftence,  sect. 
but  all  the  different  parts  of  its  nature,  in  the       °' 
beft  and  moil  perfe6i  Hate  of  which  they  were 
capable. 

The  felfJove  of  man  embraced,  if  I  may  lay 
fo,  his  body  and  all  its  different  members,  his 
mind  and  all  its  different  faculties  and  powers, 
and  deiired  the  prefervation  and  maintenance  of 
them  all  in  their  befl  and  moft  perfe6t  condition. 
Whatever  tended  to  fupport  this  flate  of  exiilence 
was,  therefore,  by  nature  pointed  out  to  him  as 
fit  to  bechofen  ;  and  whatever  tended  to  deftroy 
it,  as  fit  to  be  rejected.  Thus  health,  ilrength, 
agility,  and  eafe  of  body  as  well  as  the  external 
conveniences  which  could  promote  thefe; 
wealth,  power,  honours,  the  reipedt  and  eileem 
of  thofe  we  live  with ;  were  naturally  pointed 
out  to  us  as  things  eligible,  and  of  which  the 
pofleffion  was  preferable  to  the  want.  On  the 
other  hand,  ficknels,  infirmity,  unwieldinefs, 
pain  of  body,  as  well  as  all  the  external  incon- 
veniences which  tend  to  occafion  or  bring  on 
any  of  them ;  poverty,  the  want  of  authority, 
the  contempt  or  hatred  of  thofe  we  live  with ; 
were,  in  the  fame  manner,  pointed  out  to  us 
as  things  to  be  fhunned  and  avoided.  In  each 
of  thofe  two  oppofite  claffes  of  objedls,  there 
were  fome  which  appeared  to  be  more  the  objects 
either  of  choice  or  rejection,  than  others  in  the 
lame  clafi.  Thus,  in  the  firft  dafi,  health 
appeared  evidently  preferable  to  ftrength,  and 
ilrength  to  agility;  reputation  to  power,  and 
power  to  riches.     And  thus  too,  in  the  fecond 

1 1  a  clafs, 
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PART  dais,  ficknefi  was  more  to  be  avoided  thui 
^^  ^  unwieldineis  of  body,  ignominy  than  poverty, 
and  poverty  than  the  lofs  of  power.  Virtae  and 
the  propriety  of  conduct  confided  in  choofing 
and  reje£ling  all  different  obje6l;s  and  circum- 
fiances  according  as  they  were  by  nature  ren- 
dered more  or  leis  the  objects  of  choice  or 
rejed;ion ;  in  feleding  always  from  among  the 
feveral  objects  of  choice  prefented  to  us,  that 
which  was  moft  to  be  chofen,  when  we  could 
not  obtain  them  all ;  and  in  feledfcing  too,  out 
of  the  feveral  obje&s  of  reje6lion  ofiered  to  us, 
that  which  was  leaft  to  be  avoided,  when  it  was 
not  in  our  power  to  avoid  them  all.  By  choc^oig 
and  rejecting  with  this  jufl  and  accurate  difcem- 
ment,  by  thus  bellowing  upon  every  objeA  the 
precife  degree  of  attention  it  deferved,  accord- 
ing to  the  place  which  it  held  in  this  natural 
fcale  of  things,  we  maintained,  according  to 
the  Stoics,  that  perfe^l  rectitude  of  condu& 
whidi  confiituted  the  eflence  of  virtue.  This 
was  what  they  called  to  live  confiflentiy,  to  live 
according  to  nature,  and  to  ob^  thofe  laws  and 
directions  which  nature,  or  the  Author  of 
nature,  had  prescribed  for  our  condu6l. 

So  far  the  Stoical  idea  of  propriety  and  virtue 
is  not  very  different  from  that  of  Ariflode  and 
the  ancient  Peripatetics. 

Among  thofe  primary  obje&s  which  nature 
had  recommended  to  us  as  eligible,  was  the 
proiperity  of  our  family,  of  our  relatictis,  of 
our  friends,  of  our  country,  of  mankind,  and 
of  tiie  univerfe  in  general    Nature,  too,  bad 

taught 
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taught  ufi)  that  as  the  prot^enty  of  two  was  8  B  c  T. 
preferable  to  that  of  one j  that  of  many,  or  of ,  J^ 
all,  mufl  be  infinitely  more  fo.  That  we  our* 
felves  were  but  one,  and  that  confequently 
wherever  our  profperity  was  inconliflent  with 
that,  either  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  confiderable 
part  of  the  whole,  it  ought,  even  in  our 
own  choice,  to  yield  to  what  was  fo  vaflly  pre# 
ferable.  As  all  the  events  in  this  world  were 
condu^:ed  by  the  providence  of  a  wife,  power* 
fhl,  and  good  God,  we  might  be  aflured  that 
whatever  happened  tended  to  the  pro^erity  and 
perfe6l;ion  of  the  whole.  If  we  ourfelves,  there^ 
fore,  were  in  poverty,  in  ficknels,  or  in  any 
other  calamity,  we  ought,  firft  of  all,  to  uie  our 
utmoft  endeavours,  fo  far  as  juftice  and  our  duty 
to  others  would  allow,  to  refcue  ourfelves  from 
this  diiagreeable  circumftance.  But  if,  after  all 
we  could  do,  we  found  this  impoffible,  we  ought 
to  reft  Satisfied  that  the  order  and  perfection  of 
the  univerfe  required  that  we  ihould  in  the  mean 
time  oHitinue  in  this  fituation*  And  as  the 
profp^ty  of  the  whole  fhould,  even  to  us, 
uppear  preferable  to  fo  iniignificant  a  part  as 
durfelves,  our  fituation,  whatever  it  was,  ought 
from  that  moment  to  become  the  obje6b  of  our 
liking,  if  we  would  maintain  that  complete  pro* 
priety  an'd  tt&itade  of  fentiment  and  condudi 
in  which  confifted  the  perfection  of  our  nature. 
If,  indeed,  any  opportunity  of  extricating 
ouriUves  ihould  offer,  it  beoune  our  duty  to 
embrace  it.  The  order  of  the  univerfe,  it  was 
evident^  no  longer  required  our  continuance  in 
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PART  this  fituation,  and  the  great  Dire6tor  ct  the 
^'  ^  world  plainly  caUed  upon  us  to  leave  it,  by  fo 
clearly  pointing  out  the  road  which  we  were  to 
follow.  It  was  the  fame  cafe  with  the  adverfity 
of  our  relations,  our  friends,  our  country.  If, 
without  violating  any  more  (acred  obligation, 
it  was  in  our  power  to  prevent  or  put  an  end  to 
their  calamity,  it  undoubtedly  was  our  duty  to 
do  fo.  The  propriety  of  a6l;ion,  the  rule  which 
Jupiter  had  given  us  for  the  diredtion  of  our 
cpndu£t,  evidently  required  this  of  us.  But  if 
it  was  altogether  out  of  our  power  to  do  either, 
we  ought  then  to  coniider  this  event  as  the  inoft 
fortunate  which  could  poffibly  have  happened; 
becaufe  we  might  be  aflured  that  it  tended  moft 
to  the  prolperity  and  order  of  the  whole,  which 
was  what  we  purfelves,  if  we  were  wife  and 
equitable,  ought  moil  of  all  to  defire.  It  was  our 
own  final  intereilconfideredasa  part  of  that  whole, 
of  which  the  proQierity  ought  to  be,  not  only 
the  principal,  but  the  fole  obje6t  of  our  defire. 
"  In  what  fenfe,"  feys  EpiStetus,  **  are  Ibme 
things  faid  to  be  according  to  our  nature, 
and  others  contrary  to  it  ?  It  is  in  that  fenfe 
in  which  we  confider  ourfelves  as  feparated 
and  detached  from  all  other  things.  For  thus 
<<  it  may  be  laid  to  be  according  to  the  nature  of 
*^  the  foot  to  be  always  clean.  But  if  you  confider 
^^  it  as  a  foot,  and  not  as  fbmething  detached 
«*  from  the  reft  of  the  body,  it  muft  behove  it 
*<  fometimes  to  trample  in  the  dirt,  and  fbise- 
^^  times  to  tread  upon  thorns,  and  fometimes, 
^^  too,  to  be  cut  off  for  the  fake  of  the  whole 


**  body} 
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body ;  and  if  it  refufes  this,  it  is  no  longer  SECT. 


♦*  a  foot.  Thus,  too,  ought  we  to  conceive  ^ 
with  regard  to  ourfelves.  What  are  you? 
A  man.  If  you  confider  yourfelf  as  ibmething 
feparated  and  detached,  it  is  agreeable  to 
your  nature  to  live  to  old  age,  to  be  rich,  to 
**  be  in  health.  But  if  you  confider  yourfelf  as 
*^  a  man,  and  as  a  part  of  a  whole,  upon  account 
**  of  that  whole,  it  will  behove  you  fometimes 
^  to  be  in  ficknefs,  fometimes  to  be  expofed  to 
the  inconveniency  of  a  fea  voyage,  fometimes 
to  be  in  want;  and  at  laft,  perhaps,  to  die 
**  before  your  time.  Why  then  do  you  com- 
**  plain  ?  Do  not  you  know  that  by  doing  fb, 
^^  as  the  foot  ceafes  to  be  a  foot,  fo  you  ceafe 
**  to  be  a  man  ?'* 

A  wife  man  never  complains  of  the  defliny  of 
Providence,  nor  thinks  the  univerfe  in  confufion 
when  he  is  out  of  order.  He  does  not  look  upon 
liimfelf  as  a  whole,  feparated  and  detached 
from  every  other  part  of  nature,  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  itfelf  and  for  itfelf.  He  regards  him- 
ielf  in  the  light  in  which  he  imagines  the  great 
genius  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  world, 
regards  him.  He  enters,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  into  the 
fentiments  of  that  divine  Being,  and  confiders 
himfelf  as  an  atom,  a  particle,  of  an  immenfe 
and  infinite  fyflem,  which  mufl  and  ought  to 
be  diipofed  of,  according  to  the  conveniency  of 
the  whole.  AfTured  of  the  wifdom  which 
directs  all  the  events  of  human  life,  whatever 
lot  befalls  him,  he  accepts  it  with  joy,  fatisfied 
that,  if  he  had  known  all  the  connections  and 

114  depend- 
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^^  verfe>  it  is  the  very  lot  which  he  himfelf  would 
have  wiihed  for.  If  it  is  life,  he  is  contented 
to  live ;  and  if  it  is  death,  as  nature  muft  have 
no  further  occafion  for  his  prefence  here,  he 
willingly  goes  where  he  is  appointed.  I  accept, 
iaid  a  cynical  philofopher,  whofe  do3;rines  were 
in  this  refpeS:  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  Stoics,  I 
accept,  with  equal  joy  and  fatisfa£ti(»i,  what 
ever  fortune  can  befall  me.  Riches  or  poverty 
pleafure  or  pain,  health  or  ficknefs,  all  is  alike ; 
nor  would  I  defire  that  the  Gods  ihould  in  any 
reipe6t  change  my  deftination.  If  I  was  to  a& 
of  them  any  thing  beyond  what  their  bousty 
has  already  beftowed,  it  fliould  be  that  they 
would  inform  me  before-hand  what  it  was  their 
pleafure  Ihould  be  done  with  me,  that  I  m^ht 
of  my  own  accord  place  mjrfelf  in  this  fitnatioo, 
and  demooftrate  the  cheerfulnefi  with  whoeh  I 
embraced  their  allotments  If  I  am  going  to 
fiul,  fays  £pid:etus,  I  chufe  the  beft  fliip  and 
the  beft  pilot,  and  I  wait  for  the  faireft  weadier 
that  my  circumftances  and  duty  will  allow. 
Prudence  and  propriety,  the  principles  which 
the  Gods  have  given  me  for  the  dire£tioB  of  my 
condu6l,  require  this  of  me ;  but  they  require 
no  more:  and  if,  notwithftanding,  a  ftom 
arifes,  which  neither  the  ftrength  of  the  veffid 
nor  the  ikill  of  the  pilot  are  likely  to  withfiand, 
I  give  myfelf  no  trouble  about  the  coniequence. 
AH  that  I  had  to  do  is  done  already.  The 
directors  of  my  cpndii6t  never  command  ne 
to  be  miferable,  to  be  anxious,  de^Hmding,  of 

1  afraid. 
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afraid.    M^ether  we  are  to  be  drowned^  or  to  S  I  c  r. 
eome  to  a  harbour,  is  the  bufinefi  of  Jupiter^  .  ^ 
not  mine.  I  leave  it  entirely  to  his  determination, 
jwr  ever  break  my  reft  with  confldering  which 
way  he  is  likely  to  decide  it,  but  receive  what- 
ever comes  with  equal  indifierence  and  fecttrity« 
From  this  perfe^  confidence  in  that  benevo* 
lent  wiidom  which  governs  the  univerfe,  and 
£rom  this  entire  refignation  to  whatever  order 
that  wifdom  might  think  proper  to  eftablifh,  it 
neceflTarily  followed,  that,  to  the  Stoical  wife 
man,  all  the  events  of  human  life  muft  be  in  a 
great  meafure  indifferent.     His  happinefs  con* 
fifted  altogether,  firft,  in  the  contemplation  of 
thp  happinefs  and  peifeSlion  of  the  great  lyftem 
of  the  univerfe,  of  the  good  government  of  the 
great  republic  of  Gods  and  men,  of  all  rational 
and  fenflble  beings ;  and,  fecondly,  in  difcharg* 
ing  his  duty,  in  a^ing  properly  in  the  affiurs  of 
this  ^great  republic  whatever  little  part   that* 
wifdom  had  affigned  to  him.    Hie  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  his  endeavours  might  be  of 
great  coniequence  to  him.   Their  fuccefs  or  difl 
appointment  could  be  of  none  at  all ;  could  ex^ 
cite  no  paffionate  joy  or  foiTow,  no  paffionate 
defire  or  averfion.    If  he  preferred  fome  events 
to  others,  if  fome  fituations  were  the  objefts  of 
his  choice  and  others  of  his  reje6tion,  it  was 
not  becaufe  he  regarded  the  one  as  in  themfelves 
in  any  refpeft  better  than  the  other,  or  thought 
that  his  own  happinefs  would  be  more  complete 
in  what  is  called  the  fortunate  than  in  what  is 

regarded 
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FART  r^^dedas  the  diftreikfiiliitiiatioQ ;  but  becade 
^^  ,  the  propriety  of  action,  the  rule  which  the  Gods 
bad  given  him  for  the  dire£tion  of  his  oonduft, 
required  him  to  chufe  and  reje6t  in  this  manner. 
All  his  afi*e6tions  were  abforbed  and  fwalloved 
up  in  two  great  afie£tions ;  in  that  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  own  duty^  and  in  that  for  the 
greateil  poffible  happinefi;  of  all  rational  and 
fenfible  beings.  For  the  gratification  of  tbu 
latter  affection,  he  refted  with  the  moft  perfeft 
fecurity  upon  the  wifdom  and  power  of  the 
great  Superintendant  of  tlie  univerfe.  His  fde 
anxiety  was  about  the  gratification  of  the  fonner; 
not  about  the  event,  but  about  the  propriety  of 
his  own  endeavours*  Whatever  the  event  might 
be,  he  truiled  to  a  fuperior  power  and  wifdom 
for  turning  it  to  promote  th^t  great  end  which 
he  himfelf  was  mofi.  defirous  of  promoting* 

This  propriety  of  chufing  and  rejedingf 
though  originally  pointed  out  to  us,  and  as  it 
were  recommended  and  introduced  to  our  ac- 
quaintance by  the  things,  and  for  the  lake  of  the 
things,  chofen  and  rejected ;  yet  when  we  bad 
once  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  the 
jorder,  the  grace,  the  beauty  which  we  diicemed 
in  this  condudi,  the  happineis  which  we  fek 
refulted  from  it,  neceiTarily  appeared  to  us 
of  much  greater  value  than  the  a6tual  ob- 
taining of  all  the  difik'ent  obje&s  of  choice,  or 
the  a3;ual  avoiding  of  all  thofe  of  rejeftioB. 
From  the  obfervation  of  this  propriety  arofe 
the  happineis  and  the  glory;  from  the  n^left 

of 
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of  it,  the  mifeiy  and  the  diigrace  of  human  sect. 
nature.  "* 

But  to  a  wife  man,  to  one  whofe  pai&ons  were 
brought  under  perfect  fubjeftion  to  the  ruling 
principles  of  his  nature,  the  exa6t  obfervation  of 
this  |»'opriety  was  equally  eafy  upon  all  occa* 
lions.    Was  he  in  proQ>erity,  he  returned  thanks 
to  Jupiter  for  having  joined  him  with  circum- 
fiances  which  were  eafily  mailered,  and  in  which 
there  was  little  temptation  to  do  wrong.    Was 
he  in  adverfity,  he  equally  returned  thanks  to 
the  diredlor  of  this  fpedtacle  of  human  life,  for 
having  oppofed  to  him  a  vigorous  athlete,  over 
whom,  though  the  conteft  was  likely  to  be  more 
violent,  the  Viftory  was  more  glorious,   and 
equally  certain.     Can  there  be  any  ihame  in 
that  diflrefs  which  is  brought  upon  us  without 
any  fault  of  our  own,  and  in  which  we  behave 
with  perfefit  propriety  ?    There  can,  therefore, 
be  no  evil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greateft 
good   and  advantage.     A   brave   man   exults 
in  thofe  dangers  in  which,  from  no  ralhnefs 
of  his   own,    his  fortune  has   involved    him. 
They  afford  an  opportunity  of  exerciiing  tliat 
heroic  intrepidity,   whofe   exertion  gives  the 
exalted  delight  which  flows  from  the  confciouf- 
nefi  of  fuperior  propriety  and  deferved  admira- 
tion.   One  who  is  mailer  of  all  his  exercifes  has 
no  averfion  to  meafure  his  flrength  and  activity 
with  the  ftrongeft.    And,  in  the  fame  manner, 
one  who  is  mailer  of  ail  his  paifions,  does  not 
dread  any  circumilance  in  which  the  Superin- 
tendant  of  the  univerfe  may  think  proper  to 

place 
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P  A  KT  place  hirsu  The  bounty  of  that  divine  B^ng 
^*  ,  has  provided  him  with  virtues  which  render  him 
fuperior  to  every  fituation*  If  it  is  pleafure,  he 
has  temperance  to  refrain  from  it ;  if  it  is  paioi 
he  has  conftancy  to  bear  it;  if*  it  is  danger  oi 
death,  he  has  magnanimity  and  fortitude  to 
defpife  iU  The  events  of  human  life  can  never 
find  him  unprepared,  or  at  a  lols  how  to  main* 
tain  that  propriety  of  lentiment  and  conduA 
which,  in  his  own  apprehenfion,  coniUtutes  st 
once  his  glory  and  his  happiness. 

Human  life  the  Stoics  appear  to  have  con* 
fidered  as  a  game  of  great  ikiU ;  in  which,  how< 
ever,  there  was  a  mixture  of  chance,  or  of  what 
is  vulgarly  underfiood  to  be  chance«  In  fuch 
games  the  ftake  is  commonly  a  trifle,  and  the 
whole  pleafure  of  the  game  ariles  from  playing 
well,  from  playing  fairly,  and  playing  ikilfully* 
If  notwithilanding  all  his  flull,  however,  the 
good  player  ihould,  by  the  influence  of  chaDce» 
happen  to  lofe,  the  lofs  ought  to  be  a  matteff 
rather  of  merriment,  than  of  ferious  ibrrow.  He 
has*  made  no  falfe  llroke ;  he  hfts  done  nothing 
which  he  ought  to  be  afliamed  of;  he  has 
enjoyed  completely  the  whole  pleafure  of  the 
game.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bad  player,  not*' 
withftanding  all  his  blunders,  ihould,  in  the  fame 
manner,  happen  to  win,  his  fucceis  can  give  hio 
but  little  iatisfa^on.  He  is  mortified  by  the 
jemembrance  of  all  the  fauks  which  he  com- 
mitted. Even  during  the  play  he  oan  eigoy  no 
part  of  the  pleafure  which  it  is  capable  of  afibrd* 

ipg.    From  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  the  guost 

fear 
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fear  and  doubt  and  hefitation  are  the  difagree^  SECT. 

able  fentiments  that  precede  almoft  every  ilroke  ^ ^^ 

which  he  plays ;  ancl  when  he  has  played  it,  the 
mortification  of  finding  it  a  grofs  blunder,  com- 
monly completes  the  unpleafing  circle  of  his  fen- 
fations.  Human  life,  with  all  the  advantages 
which  can  poffibly  attend  it,  ought,  according 
to  the  Stoics,  to  be  regarded  but  as  a  mere  two- 
penny flake ;  a  matter  by  far  too  infignificant 
to  merit  any  anxious  concern.  Our  6nly  an- 
xious concern  ought  to  be,  not  about  the  ilake, 
but  about  the  proper  method  of  playing.  If  we 
placed  >  our  happinefs  in  winning  the  flake,  we 
placed  it  in  what  depended  upon  caufes  beyond 
our  power,  and  out  of  our  dire6Uon.  We  necef. 
farily  expofed  ourfelves  to  perpetual  fear  and 
uneafinefs,  and  frequently  to  grievous  and  mor- 
tifying difappointments.  If  we  placed  it  in 
playing  well,  in  plajdng  fairly,  in  playing  wifely 
and  fldlfuUy;  in  the  propriety  of  our  own  con- 
du&  in  fhort ;  we  placed  it  in  what,  by  proper 
dtfcipliiie,  education,  and  attention,  might  be 
altogether  in  our  own^  power,  and  under  our 
own  dire£lion.  Our  happinefs  was  perfectly 
fecure,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune.  The 
event  of  our  anions,  if  it  was  out  erf  our  power, 
was  equally  out  of  our  concern,  and  we  could 
never  feel  either  fear  or  anxiety  about  it ;  nor 
ev^r  fufier  any  grievous,  or  even  any  ferious 
diiappointmenL 

Human  life  itfelf,  as  well  as  every  different 
advantage  or  di&dvantage  which  can  attend  it, 
might,  they  faid,  according  to  different  circum- 

4  fiances. 
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PART  fiances,  be  the  proper  obje6):  either  of  our  dimce 
^^*      or  of  our  rejedlion.    If,  in  our  actual  fituatiou, 
there  were  more  circumffaAces  agreeable  to 
nature  than  contrary  to  it ;  more  circumftances 
which  were  the  objedts  of  choice  than  of  rejec- 
tion ;  life,  in  this  cafe,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
the  proper  object  of  choice,  and  the  proprietj 
of  condudl  required  that  we  Ihould  remain  in 
it.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were,  in  our 
actual  fituation,  without  any  probable  hope  of 
amendment,   more  circumftances  contrary  to 
nature  than  agreeable  to   it;    more   circum- 
fiances  which  were  the  objefls  of  rejeftion  than 
of  choice;  life  itfelf*,  in  this  cafe,  became,  to  a 
wife  man,  the  object  of  reje&ion,  and  he  was 
not  only  at  liberty  to  remove  out  of  it,  but  the 
propriety  of  condu6l,  the  rule  which  the  Gods 
had  given  him  for  the  direction  of  his  conduct, 
required  him  to  do  fo.      I  am  ordered,  iays 
Epi6letus,  not  to  dwell  at  Nicopolis.    I  do  not 
dwell  there*      I  am  ordered  not  to  dwell  at 
Athens.      I  do  not  dwell  at  Athens.     I  am 
ordered  not  to  dwell  in  Rome.    I  do  not  dwell 
in  Rome.    I  am  ordered  to  dwell  in  the  little 
and  rocky  ifland  of  Gyarae.     I  go  and  dwell 
there.    But  the  houfe  fmokes  in  Gyarae.    If  the 
fmoke  is  moderate,  I  will  bear  it,  and  flay  there. 
If  it  is  exceffive,  I  will  go  to  a  houfe  from 
whence  no  tyrant  can  remove  me.     I  keep  in 
mind  always  that  the  door  is  open,  that  I  can 
walk  out  when  I  pleafe,  and  retire  to  that  hot 
pitable  houfe  which  is  at  all  times  open  to  all 
the  world ;  for  beyond  my  imdermoil  garment, 

beyond 
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beyond  my  body,  no  man  living  has  any  power  8  £  c  T* 
over  me.  If  your  fituadon  is  upon  the  whole 
diiagreeable ;  if  your  houfe  finokes  too  much 
for  you,  (aid  the  Stoics,  walk  forth  by  all  means. 
But  walk  forth  without  repining ;  without  mur- 
muring or  complaining.  Walk  forth  calm,  con« 
tented,  rejoicing,  returning  thanks  to  the  Gods, 
who,  from  their  infinite  bounty,  have  opened 
the  iafe  and  quiet  harbour  of  death,  at  all  times 
ready  to  receive  us  from  the  flormy  ocean  of 
human  life ;  who  have  prepared  this  &cred,  this 
inviolable,  this  great  aiylum,  always  open^ 
always  acceffible  ;  altogether  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  rage  and  Injuilice ;  and  large  enough 
to  contain  both  all  thofe  who  wifli,  and  all  thofe 
who  do  not  wiih  to  retire  to  it:  an  aiylum 
which  takes  away  from  every  man  every  pre* 
tence  of  complaining,  or  even  of  fanc3dng  that 
there  can  be  any  evil  in  human  life,  except  fuch 
as  he  may  fuffer  from  his  own  folly  and  weak- 
nefi. 

The  Stoics,  in  the  few  fragments  of  their 
philoibphy  which  have  come  down  to  us,  fome- 
timi^s  talk  of  leaving  life  with  a  gaiety,  and 
even  with  a  levity,  which,  were  we  to  confider 
thofe  paflages  by  themfelves,  might  induce  us 
to  believe  that  they  imagined  we  could  with 
propriety  leave  it  whenever  we  had  a  mind, 
wantonly  and  capricioufly,  upon  the  ilighteft 
dilguil  or  uneafinefs.  ^^  When  you  fup  with  fuch 
♦*  a  perfon,*'  lays  £pi£fcetus,  "  you  complain  of 
^^  the  long  ftories  which  he  tells  you  about  his 
*♦  Myfian  wars.     *  Now  my  friend,  fays  h^, 

2  **  having 
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p  A  R  T  ^  having  told  you  how  I  took  pofleffion  of  «i 
J^  ^*  eminence  at  fudi  a  place,  I  will  tell  you  hov  I 
<<  WW  befi^ed  in  fuch  another  place/  But  ii 
<<  you  have  a  mind  not  to  be  troubled  with  Us 
<^  long  (lories,  do  not  accept  of  his  fupper.  If 
^  you  accept  of  his  fupper,  you  have  not  the 
*^  leaft  pretence  to  complain  of  his  long  ftories. 
<<  It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  what  you  call  the 
<^  evils  of  human  life.  Never  complain  of  that 
^^  of  which  it  is  at  all  times  in  your  power  to 
^  rid  yourfelf/'  Notwithftanding  this  gsiety 
imd  even  levity  of  expreffion,  however,  the 
alternative  of  leaving  life,  or  of  remaining  in  it, 
was,  according  to  the  Stoics,  a  matter  of  the 
moft  ierious  and  important  deliberation.  We 
ought  never  to  leave  it  till  we  were  diftin£Uy 
called  upon  to  do  ib  by  that  fuperintending 
Power  which  had  originally  placed  us  in  it  But 
we  were  to  confider  ourfelves^  as  called  ufon  to 
do  fo,  not  merely  at  the  appointed  and  unavoid* 
able  term  of  human  life.  Whenever  the  pro- 
vidence of  that  iiiperintending  Fbwer  had  ren- 
tiered  our  condition  in  life  upon  the  whole  the 
proper  obje6l  rather  of  reje&ioa  than  of  choice ; 
the  great  rule  which  he  had  given  us  for  the 
dire6tioa  of  our  conduct,  then  required  us  to 
leave  it  We  might  then  be  faid  to  hear  the 
awful  and  benevolent  voice  of  that  divine  Being 
diftin^lly  calling  upon  us  to  do  fo. 

It  was  upon  this  account  that,  accordi^  to 
the  Stoics,  it  might  be  the  duty  of  a  wife  oua 
to  remove  out  of  life  though  he  was  perfediy 
happy ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  be  the 

du^ 
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duty  of  a  weak  man.to  remain  in  it,  though  he  s  E  c  T« 
was  neceflarily  miferable.'  If,  in  the  fituation  °' 
of  the  wife  man,  there  were  more  circumftances 
which  were  the  natural  Qbje6ts  of  rejection  than 
of  choice,  the  whole  fituation  became  the  obje£t 
of  rejection,  and  the  rule  which  the  Gods  had 
given  him  for  the  diredtion  of  his  conduct,  re- 
quired that  he  ihould  remove  out  of  it  as  i^eedily 
as  particular  circumftances  might  render  conve- 
nient. He  was,  however,  perfeftly  happy  even 
during  the  time  that  he  might  think  proper  to 
remain  in  it*  He  had  placed  his  happinels,  not 
in  obtaining  the  objeAs  of  his  choice,  or  in 
avoiding  thofe  of  his  rejedlion ;  but  in  always 
choofing  and  rge^ting  with  exa6t  propriety; 
not  in  the  fuccefi,  but  in  the  fitnels  of  his 
endeavours  and  exertions*  If,  in  the-  fituation 
of  the  weak  man,  on  the  contrary,  there  were 
more  circumftances  which  were  the  natural 
objedU  of  choice  than  of  rejedlion ;  his  whole 
fituation  became  the  proper  obje6t  of  choice, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  in  it*  He  was 
unhappy,  however,  from  not  knowing  how  to 
ufe  thofe  circumftances.  Let  his  cards  be  ever 
fo  good,  he  did  not  know  how  to  play  them, 
and  could  enjoy  no  fort  of  real  (atisfadtion^ 
either  in  the  progrefs,  or  in  the  event  of  the 
game,  in  whatever  manner  it  might  happen  to 
turn  out** 

The  propriety,  upon  fome  occafions,  of  vo- 
luntary death,  tliough  it  was,  perhaps,  more 


*  See  Cicero  de  finibosy  lib.  3.  c.  xj*     Olivet'f  editk 
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PART  infifted  upoH  by  the  Stoics^  than  by  any  other 
^*  ftft  of  ancient  philofophers,  was,  however,  a 
do£lrine  common  to  them  all,  even  to  the  peace- 
able and  indolent  Epicureans.  During  the  age 
in  which  flourifhed  the  founders  of  all  the  prin'* 
eipal  fe&s  of  ancient  philoibphy;  during  the 
Peloponnefian  war  and  for  many  years  after  its 
conclufion,  all  the  different  republics  of  Greece 
were,  at  home,  almoft  always  diftrad:ed  by  the 
moil  Airious  fa6):ions ;  and  abroad,  involved  in 
the  moft  ianguinary  wars,  in  which  each  fought, 
not  merely  for  fiiperiority  or  dominion,  but 
either  completely  to  extirpate  all  its  enemies, 
or,  what  was  not  lefs  cruel,  to  reduce  diem 
into  the  vileft  of  all  ftates,  that  of  domeftic 
flavery,  and  to  ftU  them,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  like  Co  many  herds  of  cattle,  to  the 
higheft  bidder  in  the  market.  The  finallneft 
of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  ftates,  too,  rendered 
it,  to  each  of  them,  no  very  improbable  event, 
tliat  it  might  itfelf  &11  iiato  that  very  calamity 
which  it  had  fo  il'equently,;  either,  peihaps, 
actually  inflicted,  or  at  leaft  attempted  to  inflid 
upon  fbme  of  its  ne%hbours.  In  iMs  difbrdepty 
ftate  of  things,  the  moft  perfe^  innocence^  joined 
to  both  the  Ki^eft  rank  and  the  gr^teft  pubHc 
Ibrvices,  could  give  np  fecurity  to  any  Qian  tha^ 
even  at  home  and  among  his  own  Fdatkma  and 
fellow-citizens,  he  was  not,  at  fome '  Igrae  or 
another,  irom  the  prevalence  oi  ioBie  hodile 
and  furious  fa£licm,  to  be  eendemned  to^  tiie 
moft  cruel  and  ignominious  p.uniiQiment.  ^he 
was  tajken  prifoner  in  war,  or  if  the  city  of 

which 
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which  he  was  a  member  was  conquered,  he  was  s  £  c  T^i 
expofed)  if  poffible^  to  ftill  greater  injuries  and  ^ 
infiiks.  But  every  man  naturally,  or  rather 
neceflarily,  familiarizes  his  imagination  with  the 
diftrefles  to  which  he  forefees  that  his  fituation 
may  frequently  expofe  him.  It  is  impoflible  that 
a  &ilor  fhould  not  frequently  think  of  ftorms  and 
fhipwrecks,  and  foundering  at  fea,  and  of  how. 
he  himfelf  is  likely  both  to  feel  and  to  a£t  upon 
luch  occafions.  It  was  impoffible^  in  the  ikme 
manner,  that  a  Grecian  patriot  or  hero  ihould 
not  familiarize  his  imagination  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent calamities  to  which  he  was  fenfible  his 
fituation  muft  frequently,  or  rather  conftantly 
expire  him.  As  an  American  favage  pr^ares 
his  death'-fong,  and  confidera  how  he  fhould  aft 
when  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  is  by  them  put  to  death  in  the  moil 
lingering  tortures,  and  amidft  the  infults  and 
derifion  of  all  the  Qie^ators;  ib  a  Grecian 
patriot  or  hero  could  not  avoid  frequently  em- 
ploying his  thoughts  in  confidering  what  he 
ought  both  to  iaSkr  and  to  do  in  baniihment,  in 
captivity,  when  reduced  to  flavery,  when  put  to 
the  torture,  when  brdught  to  the  fcaffold.  But 
the  philoibphers  of  all  the  different  fefts  very 
^^ifUy  reprefented  virtue ;  that  is,  wife,  juflv  firm 
and  temperate  conduct ;  not  only  as  the  moA 
probable,  but  as  the  certain  and  infallible  rcmd 
tahappdnefs  even  in  this  life.  This  conduft, 
however,  could  not  always  exempt,  and  tai^t 
even  fometimes  expofe  the  perfon  who  foUowed 
It  to  sSIt  Hie  calamities  wiMh  w«re  iftcsdetit  ta 

X  K  2  that 
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PART  tliat  unfettled  fituation  of  public  afiairs.  They 
^^  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  fhow  that  happinefi 
was  either  altogether,  or  at  leaft  in  a  great 
meafure,  independent  of  fortune;  the  Stoics, 
that  it  was  fo  altogether;  the  Academic  and 
Peripatetic  philofophers, .  that  it  was  ib  in  a 
great  meafure.  Wife,  prudent,  and  good  con- 
duct was,  in  the  firfl  place,  the  condu6t  moft 
likely  to  enfure  fuccefs  in  every  fpecies  of  un- 
dertaking ;  and  fecondly,  though  it  jfhould  fail 
of  fuccefs,  yet  the  mind  was  not  left  without 
confolation.  The  virtuous  man  might  ilill  en- 
joy the  complete  approbation  of  his  own  breafl; 
and  might  Hill  feel  that,  how  untoward  Ibever 
things  might  be  without,  all  was  calm  and  peace 
and  concord  within.  He  might  generally  com- 
fort himfelf,  too,  with  the  alTurance  Uiat  he 
poflefled  the  love  and  efleem  of  every  intelligent 
and  impartial  fpeftator,  who  could  not  fail  both 
to  admire  his  conduct,  and  to  regret  his  mis* 
fortune. 

Thofe  philofophers  endeavoured,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  fhow,  that  the  greateft  misfortunes  to 
which  human  life  was  liable,  might  be  fupported 
more  eaiily  than  was  commonly  imagined.  They 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  comforts  which  a 
man  might  dill  enjoy  when  reduced  to  poverty, 
when  driven  into  banifhment^  when  expofed  to 
the  injuilice  of  popular  clamour,  when  labour, 
ing  under  blindn^fs,  under  deaihels,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  old  age,  ^upon  the  approach  of  death. 
They  pointed  out,  too,  the  confiderations  which 
might  contribute  to  fupport    his    conflancy 

under 
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under  the  agonies  of  pain  and  even  of  torture,  SECT, 
in  ficknefs,  in  forrow  for  the  lofs  of  children,  ,  J^;_ 
for  the  death  of  friends  and  relations,  &c.  The 
few  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us  of 
what  the  ancient  philofophers  had  written  upon 
theie  fubjedts,  form,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moil 
inftrudlive,  as  well  as  one  of  the  mod  intereft- 
ing  remains  of  antiquity.  The  fpirit  and  man- 
hood of  their  do£lrines  make  a  wonderful  con- 
trail with  the  delponding,  plaintive,  and  whin- 
ing tone  of  fome  modem  fyftems. 

But  While  thofe  ancient  philofophers  endea- 
voured in  this  manner  to  fuggeft  every  confide- 
ration  which  could,  as  Milton  fays,  arm  the 
obdured  bread  with  flubbom  patience,  as  with 
triple  fteel;  they,  at  the  fame  time,  laboui^ed 
above  ail  to  convince  their  followers  that  there 
neither  was  nor  could  be  any  evil  in  death  ;  and 
that,  if  their  fituation  became  at  any  time  too 
hard  for  their  conllancy  to  fupport,  the  remedy 
was  at  hand,  the  door  was  open,  and  they  might, 
without  fear,  walk  out  when  they  pleafed.  If 
there  was  no  world  beyond  the  prefent.  Death, 
they  faid,  could  be  no  evil ;  and  if  there  was 
another  world,  the  Gods  mud  likcwife  be  in 
that  other,  and  a  jud  m^n  could  fear  no  evil 
while  under  their  protection.  Thofe  philofo- 
phers, in  fliort,  prepared  a  death-fong,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  wl^ich  the  Grecian  patriots  and  heroes 
might  make  ufe  of  upon  the  proper  occafioris ; 
and,  of  all  the  different  fefts,  the  Stoics,  I  think 
it  mud  be  acknowledged,  had  prepared  by  far 
the  mod  animated  and  fpirited  fong. 

K  K  3  Suicide^ 
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PART     Suicide,  however,  never  feeibs  to  have  been 
^^  ,  very  common  among  the  Greeks.    Excepting 
Oeomenes,  I  cannot  at  prefent  recoIle£t  any 
very  illuftrious  either  patriot  or  hero  of  Greece, 
who  died  by  his  own  hand.    The  death  of  Arif« 
tomenes  is  as  much  beyond  the  period  of  true 
hiftoiy  as  that  of  Ajax.    The  common  ftory  of 
the  death  of  Themiftocles,  though  within  that 
period,  bears  upon  its  face  all  the  marks  of  a 
moft  romantic  fable.    Of  all  the  Greek  heroes 
whofe  lives  have  been  written  by  Plutarch,  Cle- 
omenes  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  who 
perilhed  in  this  ioianner.    Theramines,  Socrates, 
and  Phocion,  who  certainly  did  not  want  cou« 
rage,  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  fent  to  prifon, 
and  fubmitted  patiently  to  that  death  to  which 
the  injuftice  of  their  fellow-citizena  had  con- 
demned them.    The  brave  Eumenea  allowed 
himfelf  to  be  delivered  up,  by  his  own  muti- 
nous foldiers,  to  his  enemy  Antigonus,  and  was 
ftarved  to  death,  without  attempting  any  vio- 
lence.   The  gallant  Philopoemen  fuffered  him- 
felf to  be  taken  prifoner  by  the  Meffenians,  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  was  iiippofed  to 
have  been  privately  poifoned.    Several  of  the 
philofophers,  indeed,  are  faid  to  have  died  in 
this  manner ;  but  their  lives  have  been  fo  very 
foolilhly  written,  that  very  little  credit  is  due 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  tales  which  are  tM 
of  them.    Three  different  accounts  have  beea 
given  of  the  death  of  Zeno  the  Stoic.    One  is, 
that  after  enjoying,  for  ninety-eight  years,  the 
moil  perfe^  ftate  of  health,  he  happened,  in 
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going  out  of  his  fchool,  to  fall ;  and  though  he  S  B  c  T. 
fu£fered  no  other  damage  than  that  of  breaking  ^  J^'^ 
or  diflocating  one  of  his  fingers,  he  flruck  the 
ground  with  his  hand,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
Niobe  of  Euripides,  laid,  /  come^  *why  do^ 
Aou  call  me  f  and  immediately  went  home  and 
hanged  himfelf  At  that  great  age,  one  ibould 
think,  he  might  have  had  a  little  more  patience. 
Another  account  is,  that,  at  the  fame  age,  and 
in  confequence  of  a  like  accident,  he  ftarv^d 
himfelf  to  death.  The  third  account  is,  that, 
at  feventy-two  years  of  age,  he  died  in  the  na^ 
tural  way ;  by  far  the  mold  probable  account  of 
the  three,  and  fupported  too  by  the  authority 
of  a  cotemporary,  who  muft  have  had  every 
opportunity  of  being  well-informed ;  of  Perlkeui^, 
originally  the  flave,  and  afterwards  the  friend 
and  difciple  of  Zeno.  The  firfl  account  is  given 
by  ApoUonius  of  Tyre,  who  flourilhed  about  the 
time  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Zeno.*  I  know 
not  who  ia  the  author  of  the  fecolid  account. 
Ap<Aoiiius,  who  Was  himfelf  a  Stoic,  had  prc^ 
bably  thought  it  would  do  honour  to  the 
founder  of  a  fe^t  which  talked  fi>  much  about 
voluntary  death,  to  die  in  this  manner  by  his 
own  hand.  Men  of  letters,  though,  after  their 
deaths  they  are  frequently  more  talked  of  thsln 
the  greatefi  princes  or  flatefmen  of  their  times, 
are  generally,  during  their  life,  fo  obfcure  and 
infignificant  that  their  adventures  are  feldom 
recorded  by  cotemporary  hiftorians.  Thofe  of 
after-^ges,  kk  ovder  to  fatisfy  the  pubtic  curi- 

K  K  4  ofity, 
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PART  oiity,  and  having  no  autlientic  documents  either 
^^'  to  fupport  or  to  contradict  their  narratives,  ieem 
frequently  to  have  fafliioned  them  according  to 
their  own  fancy ;  and  almofl  always  with  a  great 
mixture  of  the  marvellous.  In  this  particular 
cafe  the  marvellous,  though  fupported  by  no 
authority,  feems  to  have  prevailed  over  the  pro- 
bable, though  fupported  by  the  beft.  Diogenes 
Laertius  plainly  gives  the  preference  to  the  ftoiy 
of  ApoUonius.  Lucian  and  La3;antius  24)pear 
both  to  have  given  credit  to  that  of  the  great 
age  and  of  the  violent  death. 

This  iafliioil  of  voluntary  death  appears  to 
have  been  much  more  prevalent  among  the 
proud  Romans,  than  it  ever  was  among  the 
lively,  ingenious,  and  accommodating  Greeks^ 
Even  among  the  Romans,  the  fafliion  feems  not 
to  have  been  eftabliihed  in  the  early  and,  what 
are  called,  the  virtuous  ages  of  the  repubUa 
The  common  ilory  of  the  death  of  Regulus, 
though  probably  a  fable,  could  never  have  been 
invented,  had  it  been  fuppofed  that  any  dii^ 
honour  could  fall  upon  that  hero,  frqm  patiently 
fubmitting  to  the  tortures  which  the  Carthagi- 
nians are  iaid  to  have  inflicted  upon  him.  In 
the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  fome  difiionour, 
I  apprehend,  would  have  attended  this  fubmif* 
fion.  In  the  different  civil  wars  which  preceded 
the  fall  of  the  commonwealth,  many  of  the  emi- 
nent men  of  all  the  contending  parties  choie 
rather  to  perifh  by  their  own  hands,  than  to  M 
into  thofe  of  their  enemies.  The  death  of  Cato, 
celebrated  by  Cicero,  and  cenfuredbyCaefar,  and 
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become  the  fubje6l  of  a  very  ferious  controverfy  8  E  c  T. 
between,  perhaps,  the  two moft  illuflrious  advo-  ^^  "'-^ 
cates  that  the  world  had  ever  beheld,  ftamped 
a  chatafter  of  Splendour  upon  this  method  of 
dying  which  it  feems  to  have  retained  for  feveral 
ages  after.  The  eloquence  of  Cicero  was  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  Caefar.  The  admiring  prevailed 
greatly  over  the  cenfuring  party,  and  the  lovers 
of  liberty,  for  many  ages  afterwards,  looked  up 
to  Cato  as  to  the  moft  venerable  martyr  of  the 
republican  party.  The  head  of  a  party,  tlie 
Cardinal  de  Retz  obferves,  may  do  what  he 
pleafes ;  as  long  as  he  retains  the  confidence  of 
his  own  friends,  he  can  never  do  wrong;  a 
maxim  of  which  His  Eminence  had  himfelf,  upon 
feveral  occafions^  an  opportunity  of  experienc- 
ing the  truth.  Cato,  it  feems,  joined  to  his 
other  virtues  that  of  an  excellent  bottle  com- 
panion* '  His  enemies  accufed  him  of  drunken- 
nefs,  but,  fays  Seneca,  whoever  obje£ted  this 
vice  to  Cato,  will  find  it  much  eafier  to  prove 
that  drunkennels  is  a  virtue,  than  that  Cato 
could  be  addi3:ed  to  any  vice. 
•  Under  the  Emperors  this  method  of  dying 
feems  to  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  perfeftly 
faihionable.  In  the  epiftles  of  Pliny  we  find  aiv 
account  of  feveral  perfons  who  chofe  to  die  in 
this  manner,  rather  from  vanity  and  oftentation, 
it  would  feem,  than  from  what  would  appear, 
even  to  a  fober  and  judicious  Stoic,  any  proper 
or  neceflary  reafbn.  Even  tlie  ladies,  who  are 
feldom  behind  in  following  the  faihion,  feem 
frequently  to  have  chofen,  moft  unneceflarily, 

to 
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p  A  R  T  to  die  in  this  manner ;  and,  like  the  ladies  in 
^  .  Bengal)  to  accompany,  upon  fome  occafions, 
their  hufbands  to  the  tomb.  The  prevalence  <^ 
this  faihion  certainly  occafioned  many  deaths 
which  would  not  otherwife  have  happened.  All 
the  havock,  however,  which  this,  perhaps  the 
higheft  exertion  of  human  vanity  and  imper- 
tinence, could  occafion,  would,  probably,  at  no 
time,  be  very  great. 

The  principle  of  fuicide,  the  principle  which 
would  teach  us,  upon  fome  occafions,  to  con« 
fider  that  violent  action  as  an  objed;  of  applaufc 
and  approbation,  feems  to  be  altogether  a  refine- 
ment of  philofophy .  Nature,  in  her  found  and 
healthM  ftate,  feems  never  to  prompt  us  to 
fuicide.  There  is,  indeed,  a  ipedes  of  melan- 
choly (a  difeafe  to  which  human  nature,  among 
its  other  calamities,^  is  unhappily  fubje3;)  which 
ieems  to  be  accompanied  with,  what  one  may 
call,  an  irrefiftible  appetite  for  felf-deftni&ion. 
In  drcumftances  often  of  the  higheft  external 
profperity,  and  fometimes  too,  in  i^ite  even  of 
the  moft  ierious  and  deeply  imprefled  fenti- 
ments  of  religion,  this  difeafe  has  frequently 
been  known  to  drive  its  wretched  vi&ims  to 
this  fatal  extremity.  The  unfortunate  perlbns 
who  periih  in  this  miierable  manner,  are  the 
proper  objects,  not  of  cenfure,  but  of  com- 
miferation.  To  attempt  to  punifh  them^  wfaeft 
they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  punifli- 
ment,  is  not  more  abfurd  than  it  is  unjuft. 
That  punifhmentcan  fsll  only  on  their  furviving 
friends  and  relations,  who  are  idways  perfedly 

innocent. 
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innocent,  and  to  whom  the  Ic^  of  their  friend,  S  B  c  n 
in  this  di%raceful  manner,  muft  always  be  alone  ^' 
a  very  heavy  calamity*  Nature,  in  her  found 
and  healthful  ftate,  prompts  us  to  avoid  diftreft 
upon  all  occafions ;  upon  many  occafions  to 
defend  ourfelves  againft  it,  though  at  the  hazard, 
or  even  with  the  certainty  of  perifhing  in  that 
defence.  But,  when  we  have  neither  been  able 
to  defend  ourfelves  from  it,  nor  have  periihed 
in  that  defence,  no  natural  principle,  no  regard 
to  the  approbation  of  the  fiq>pofed  impartial 
fpeB^toT^  to  the  judgment  of  the  man  within 
tiie  breaft,  feems  to  call  upon  us  to  efcape  from 
it  by  destroying  ourfelves.  It  is  only  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  our  own  weaknefs,  of  our  own  in- 
capacity  to  fupport  the  calamity  with  proper 
manhood  and  firmnels,  which  can  drive  us  to 
this  refblution.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
either  read  or  heard  of  any  American  favage^ 
who,  upon  being  taken  prifoner  by  fome  hoflile 
tribe,  put  himfelf  to  death,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  afterwards  put  to  death  in  torture,  and 
amidft  the  infults  and  mockery  of  his  enemies. 
He  places  his  glory  in  fupporting  thoie  torments 
with  manhood,  and  in  retorting  thofe  infults  with 
tenfold  contempt  and  derifion. 

This  contempt  of  life  and  death,  however, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moil  entire  fubmiffion 
to  the  order  of  Providence ;  the  mod  complete 
contentment  with  every  event  which  the  current 
of  human  affairs  could  pofiibly  cafl  up,^ttaay  be 
confidered  as  the  two  fundamental  doctrines 
upon  which  refted  the  whole  fabric  of  Stoical 

morality. 
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PART  morality*     The  indepeudent  and  ipirited,  but 
^     often  harih  Epi^fcetus,  may  be  confidered  as  the 
great  apoftle  of  the  firfl  of  thofe  dod:rines :  the 
mild,  the  humane,  the  benevolent  Antoninus, 
of  the  jecond. 

The  emancipated  flave  of  Epaphriditus,  ^ho, 
in  his  youth,  had  been  fubje^led  to  the  infolence 
of  a  brutal  mafter,  who,  in  his  riper  years,  was, 
by  the  jealoufy  and  caprice  of  Domitian, 
baniChed  from  Rome  and  Athens,  and  obliged 
to  dwell  at  Nicopolis,  and  who,  by  the  iame 
tyrant,  might  expefil  every  moment  to  be  fent 
to  Gyarse,  or,  perhaps,  to  be  put  to  des^; 
could  preferve  his  tranquillity  only  by  foftering 
in  his  mind  the  moft  fovereign  contempt  of 
human  life.  He  never  exults  fo  much,  accord- 
ingly ;  his  eloquence  is  never  fo  animated  zs 
when  he  reprefents  the  futility  and  nothingnels 
of  all  its  pleafures  and  all  its  pains. 

The  good-natured  Emperor,  the  abfolute 
fovereign  of  -the  whole  civilized  part  of  the 
world,  who  certainly  had  no  peculiar  reaibn  to 
complain  of  his  own  allotment,  delights  in  ex- 
preffing  his  contentment  with  the  ordinaiy 
courfe  of  things,  and  in  pointing  out  beauties 
even  in  thofe  parts  of  it  where  vulgar  obfervers 
are  not  apt  to  fee  any.  There  is  a  propriety 
and  even  an  engaging  grace,  he  obferves,  ia 
{J^d  age  as  well  as  in  youth ;  and  the  weaknds 
and  decrepitude  of  the  one  ftate  are  as  fuitabie 
to  nature  as  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  the  other. 
Death,  too,  is  jufl  as  proper  a  termination  (ji 
old  age,  as  youth  is  of  childhood,  or  manhood 

of 
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of  youth.    As  ^ve  firequenty  fiiy^  he  remarks  sect* 

upoa  another  occafion, .  that  the  ph3^cian  has  ^ ^ 

ordered  to  fuch  a  man  to  ride  on  horfeback,  or 
to  ufe  the  cold  bath,  or  to  walk  barefooted ;  fo 
ought  we  to  fay,  that  Nature,  the  great  con* 
du^r  and  phyAcian  of  the  univerfe,  has  or- 
dered to  fuch  a  man  a  difeafe,  or  the  amputatioof 
of  a  limb,  or  the  lofs  of  a  child.  By  the  pre^ 
fcriptions  of  ordinary  phyiicians  the  patient  fwal« 
lows  many  a  bitter  potion;  undergoes  many- 
a  painful  operation.  From  the  very  uncertain 
hope,  however,  that  health  may  be  the  confe- 
quence,  he  gladly  fubmits  to  all.  The  harflieft 
prefcriptions  of  the  great  Phyfician  of  nature, 
the  patient  may,  in  the  fame  manner,  hope  will 
contritiute  to  his  own  health,  to  his  own  final 
profperity  and  happinefs :  and  he  may  be  per- 
fedlly  aiTured  that  they  not  only  contribute,  but 
are  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  health,  to  the 
profperity  and  happinefi  of  the  univerfe,  to  the 
furtherance  and  advancement  of  the  great  plan 
of  Jupiter.  Had  they  not  been  fo,  the  univerfe 
would  never  have  produced  them ;  its  all-wife 
Archite^i:  and  Conductor  would  never  have  fuf- 
fared  them  to  happen.  As  all,  even  the  finalleft 
of  the  co-exiflent  parts  of  the  univerfe,  are 
exa6tly  fitted  to  one  another,  and  all  contribute 
to  compofe  one  immenfe  and  connefted  iyftem  ; 
fo  all,  even  apparently  the  moil  infignificant  of 
the  fucceffive  events  which  follow  one  another, 
make  parts,  and  neceflary  parts,  of  that  great 
chain  of  caufes  and  effe^ls  which  had  no  begin- 
ing,  and  which  will  have  no  end ;  and  which,  as 

they 
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PART  they  all  neceffimly  reiblt  from  the  original  ar^ 
vn^  raogement  and  contrivance  of  the  whole ;  fb 
they  are  all  eflentially  neceflkry,  not  only  to  it» 
pro^erity,  but  to  its  continuance  and  preferva- 
tion.  Whoever  does  not  cordially  embrace 
wlmtever  befak  him^  whoever  is  forry  that  it 
has  befallen  him,  whoever  wiihes  that  it  had  not 
be&llen  him,  wifhes,  fo  far  as  in  him  lies,  to 
flop  the  motion  of  the  univerfe,  to  break  that 
great  chain  of  fucceffion,  by  the  progreft  of 
which  that  fyftem  can  alone  be  continued  and 
preferved,  and,  for  fome  little  conveniency  d 
his  own,  to  diforder  and  difcompofe  the  whole 
machine  of  the  world*  ^^  O  world,'*  fkys  he,  in 
another  place,  ^^  all  things  are  fuitable  to  me 
^*  which  are  fuitable  to  thee.  Nothing  is  too 
<^  early  or  too  late  to  me  which  is  feaibnable  for 
^  thee.  All  is  fruit  to  me  which  thy  fealbns 
^  bring  forth.  From  thee  are  all  things ;  in 
«^  thee  are  all  things ;  for  thee  are  all  things. 
<*  One  man  fiiys,  O  beloved  city  of  Cecrops. 
^*  Wilt  not  thou  lay,  O.bdoved  city  of  God  V* 

From  theie  very  fublime  doctrines  the  Stoics, 
or  at  leail  fome  of  the  Stoics,  attempted  to  de- 
duce all  their  paradoxes. 

The  Stoical  wife  man  endeavoured  to  enter 
into  the  views  of  the  great  Superintendant  of 
the  univerfe,  and  to  fee  things  in  the  fame  Hght 
in  which  that  divine  Being  beheld  them.  But, 
to  the  great  Superintendant  of  the  univerfe,  all 
the  different  events  which  the  courfe  of  his 
providence  may  bring  forth,  what  to  us  appear 
the  fmalleft  and  thegreateil,  the  buriling  of  a 

bubble. 
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Imbble,  as  Mr.  Pope  fays,  and  that  of  a  worid,  s  £  c  T» 
for  example,  were  perffefiUy  equal,  were  equally  .  J^ 
parts  of  that  great  chain  which  he  had  pre« 
deftined  from  all  eternity,  were  equally  the 
effects  of  the  fame  unerring  wifdom,  of  the 
iame  univerial  and  boundlefs  benevolence.  To 
the  Stoical  wife  man,  in  the  fame  manner,  all 
thofe  different  events  were  perfectly  equal.  In 
the  courfe  of  thofe  events,  indeed,  a  little  de- 
partment, in  which  he  had  himfelf  fbme  little 
management  and  direction,  had  been  affigned 
to  him.  In  this  department  he  endeavoured  to^ 
a6t  as  properly  as  he  could,  and  to  conduct 
himfelf  according  to  thofe  orders  which,  he 
underftood,  had  been  prefcribed  to  him.  But 
be  took  rny  anxious  or  paffionate  concern  either 
in  the  fiiccefi,  or  in  the  diiappointment  of  his 
own  moft  faithful  endeavours.  The  higheil 
proi^rity  and  the  total  deftrudtion  of  that  little 
department,  of  that  little  fyftem  which  had  been 
in  fbme  meafiire  committed  to  his  charge,  were 
perfeftly  indifferent  to  him.  If  thofe  events 
had  depended  upon  him,  he  would  have  chofen 
the  one,  and  he  would  have  rejected  the  other. 
But  as  they  did  not  depend  upon  hhn,  he  trufted 
to  a  fiiperic^  wifilom,  and  was  perfeftly  fatisfied 
that  the  event  which  happened,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  the  very  event  which  he  himfelf, 
had  he^  known  all  the  connections  and  depen- 
dencies of  things,  would  moft  eameftly  and 
devoutly  haive  wiflied  for.  -Whatever  he  did 
under  the  influence  and  direftion  of  thofe 
principles  was  equally  penfe^  j   and  when  he^ 

3  ftretched 
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^  VI?  ^  ftretdied  out  his  finger,  to  give  Ae  example 
which  they  commonly  made  ufe  oP^  he  per* 
formed  an  aAion  in  every  rei|>e£^  as  meritoriouB, 
as  worthy  of  praife  and  admiration,  as  when  he 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  fervice  of  his  country. 
As,  to  the  great  Superintendant  of  the  nniverfe, 
the  greateft  and  the  fmalleft  exertions  ci  his 
power,  the  formation  and  diflblution  of  a  world, 
the  formation  and  dilTolution  of  a  bubUe,  were 
equally  eafy,  w^re  equally  admirable,  and  equally 
the  effects  of  the  fame  tUvine  wifdom  and  bene- 
volence ;  fo,  to  the  Stoical  wife  man,  what  we 
would  call  the  great  a6iion  required  no  more 
exertion  than  the  little  one,  was  equally  eafy, 
proceeded  from  exa&ly  the  fame  principles^ 
was  in  no  reQ>ed;  more  meritorious,  nor  worthy 
of  any  higher  degree  of  praijfe  and  admirati(HL 

As  all  thofe  who  had  arrived  at  this  ftate  of 
perfection,  were  equally  happy;  fo  all  thde 
who  fell  in  the  fmsJleft  degree  fluHt  of  it,  how 
nearly  foever  they  might  approach  to  it,  were 
equally  miferable.  As  the  man,  they  faid,  who 
was  but  an  inch  below  the  furface  of  the  water, 
could  no  more  breathe  than  he  who  was  an  hun- 
dred yards  below  it ;  fo  the  man  who  had  not 
completely  fubdued  all  his  private,  partial,  and 
felfiih  paifions,  who  had  any  other  eameft  defire 
but  that  for  the  univeHal  happinefi,  who  had 
not  completely  emerged  from  that  abyfi  of 
mifery  and  diforder  into  which  his  anxiety  for 
the  gratification  of  thofe  private,  partial,  and 
felfiih  pafiions  had  involved  htm,  could  no  more 
breathe  the  free  air  of  liberty  and  independency* 

could 
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could  no  more  enjoy  the  fecurity  and  happine&  sect* 
of  the  wife  man,  than  he  who  was  moll  remote  ,  _"i 
from  that  lituation.  As  all  the  a6tions  of  the 
wife  man  were  perfe6l  and  equally  perfect ;  fo 
all  thofe  of  the  man  who  had  not  arrived  at  this 
fupreme  wifdom  were  faulty,  and,  as  fome  Stoics 
pretended,  equally  faulty.  As  one  truth,  they 
iaid,  could  not  be  more  true,  nor  one  falfehood 
more  falfe  than  another  ;  fo  an  honourable 
aftion  could  not  be  more  honourable,  nor  a 
fhameful  one  more  ihameful  than  another.  As 
in  Ihooting  at  a  mark,  the  man  who  miffed  it  by 
an  inch  had  equally  miffed  it  with  him  who  had 
done  ib  by  a  hundred  yards ;  fo  the  man  who, 
in  what  to  us  appears  the  mod  infignificant 
afifcion,  had  a£ted  improperly  and  without  a 
iufficient  reafon,  was  equally  faulty  with  him 
who  had  done  fb  in,  what  to  us  appears,  the 
moft  important*;  the  man  who  has  killed  a 
cock,  for  example,  improperly  and  without  a 
fufficient  reafon,  with  him  who  had  murdered 

bis  fathen 

If  the  firft  of  thofe  two  paradoxes  fhould 
appear  fufficiently  violent,  the  fecond  is  evi- 
dently too  abfurd  to  deferve  any  ferious*  con« 
fideration.  It  is,  indeed,  fo  very  abfurd  that 
one  can  fcarce  help  fuipefting  that  it  mud  have 
been  in  fome  mealure  mifunderflood  or  mifre* 
prefented.  At  any  rate,  I  cannot  allow  myfelf 
to  believe  that  fuch  men  as  Zeno  or  Cleanthes, 
liien,  it  is  iaid,  of  the  moil  fimple  as  well  as  of 
the  moft  fublime  eloquence,  could  be  the 
authors^  either  of  thefe,  or  of  the  greater  part 

rOL.  I.  XL  of 
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TP  A  R  T  of  the  Other  Stoical  paradoxes^  which  are  in 
general  mere  impertinent  quibbles,  and  do  fo 
little  honour  to  their  fyftem  that  I  (hall  give  no 
further  account  of  them.  I  am  diQ)ofed  to 
impute  them  rather  to  Chryfippus,  the  difciple 
and  follower,  indeed,  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes, 
but  who,  from  all  that  has  been  delivered  down 
to  us  concerning  him,  feems  to  have  been  a 
mere  diale6lical  pedant,  without  tafte  or  ele- 
gance of  any  kind.  He  may  have  been  the 
firft  who  reduced  their  do6lrines  into  a  fcholaftic 
or  technical  fyftem  of  artificial  definitioDS,  divi- 
iions,  and  fubdivifions ;  one  of  the  mofteffeftual 
expedients,  perhaps,  for  extinguifhing  whatever 
degree  of  good  fenfe  there  may  be  in  any  moral 
or  metaphyfical  do^lrine.  Such  a  man  may 
very  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  have  underftood  too 
literally  fome  animated  expreffions  of  his  mafters 
in  defcribing  the  happinefs  of  the  man  of  per- 
fe6l  virtue,  and  the  unhappinefs  of  whoever  fell 
ihort  of  that  chara6ler* 

The  Stoics  in  general  feem  to  have  admitted 
that  there  might  be  a  d^ree  of  proficiency  in 
thofe  who  had  not  advanped  to  perfe6b  virtue 
and  happinefs.  They  diftributed  thofe  profi- 
cients into  different  clalTes,  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  advancement  j  and  they  called 
the  imperfect  virtues  which  they  fuppofed  them 
capable  of  exercifing,  not  rectitudes,  but  pro- 
prieties, fitnefTes,  decent  and  becoming  actions, 
for  which  a  plaufible  or  probable  reafonxould 
be  affigned,  what  Cicero  expreffes  by  theJLatin 
word  qfficia^  and  Seneca,  I  think  more  exa^y, 

by 
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by  that  of  cotwenienHa.  The  do3:rine  of  thofe  SECT. 
imperfe6i,  but  attainable  virtues,  feems  to  have  °* 
conilituted  what  we  may  call  the  practical  mo- 
rality of  the  Stoics.  It  is  the  fubje£t  of  Cicero's 
Offices ;  and  is  laid  to  have  been  that  of  another 
book  written  by  Marcus  Brutus,  but  which  is 
now  loft. 

The  plan   and  fyftem    which  Nature    has 
iketched  out  for  our  condudt^  feems  to  be  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  the  Stoical  philo-  . 
fophy, 

By  Nature  the  events  which  immediately 
afFe6t  that  little  department  in  which  we  our* 
felves  have  ibme  little  management  and  direc^ 
tion,  which  immediately  affe£t  ourfelves,  our 
friends,  our  country,  are  the  events  which  in- 
tereft  us  the  moft,  and  which  chiefly  excite  our 
deiires  and  averfions,  our  hbpes  and  fears,  our 
joys  and  ibrrows.  Should  thofe  pafiions  be, 
what  they  are  very  apt  to  be,  too  vehement. 
Nature  has  provided  a  proper  remedy  and  cor- 
reftion.  The  real  or  even  the  imaginary  pre* 
fence  of  the  impartial  fpe6tator,  the  authority  of 
the  man  within  the  breaft,  is  always  at  hand  to 
overawe  them  into  the  proper  tone  and  temper 
of  moderation.  . 

If,  notwithftanding  our  moft  faithful  exer* 
lions,  all  the  events  which  can  af!e6l;  this  little 
department,  fhould  turn  out  the  moft  unfortu- 
nate and  difaftrous.  Nature  has  by  no  means 
left  us  without 'confolation.  That  confolation 
may  be  dra^ni,  not  only  from  the  complete 
approbation  of  the  man  within  the  breaft,  but, 

h  h  2  if 
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p  A  R  T  if  poifible,  from  a  ftill  nobler  and  more  generous 
^^^^  principle,  from  a  firm  reliance  upon,  and  a 
reverential  fubmiffion  to,  that  benevolent  wif- 
dom  which  diredts  all  the  events  of  human  life, 
and  which,  we  may  be  aflured,  would  never  have 
fuffered  thofe  misfortunes  to  happen,  had  they 
not  been  indifpenfably  neceflary  for  the  good  of 
the  whole. 

Nature  has  not  prefcribed  to  us  this  iublime 
contemplation  as  the  great  bufinefs  and  occupa* 
tion  of  our  lives.  She  cmly  points  it  out  to  us  as 
the  conlblation  of  our  misfortunes..  The  Stoical 
philofophy  prefcribes  it  as  the  great  bufinefi 
and  occupation  of  our  lives.  That  philofophy 
teaches  us  to  intereft  ourielves  eameftly  and 
anxiouily  in  no  events,  external  to  the  good 
order  of  our  own  minds,  to  the  propriety  of  our 
own  choofing  and  rgediing,  except  in  tho& 
which  concern  a  department  where  we  neither 
have  nor  ought  to  have  any  fort  of  management 
or  direction,  the  department  of  the  great  Su^^ 
perintendant  of  the  univerfe.  By  the  fetfeSt 
apathy  which  it  prefcribes  to  us,  by  endeavour- 
ing, not  merely  to  moderate,  but  to  eriuiicate  all 
our  private,  partial,  and  felfifh  affe^ons,  by 
fuffering  us  to  feel  for  whatever  can  befidl  our* 
felves,  our  frien4s,  our  country,  not  evea  the 
iympathetic  and  reduced  paffions  of  the  impar* 
tial  ipe6lator,  it  endeavours  to  render  us  alto* 
gether  indifferent  and  unconcerned  in  the  fiic- 
cefs  or  mifcarriage  of  every  thing  which  Nature 
has  prefcribed  to  us  as  the  proper  bufinefi  and 
occupation  bf  our  lives. 

^      The 
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The  reafomngs  of  philofophy,  it  may  be  faid^  S  B  c  T. 
though  they  may  confound  and  perplex  the  ^ 
underftanding,  can  never  break  down  the  necef^ 
fary  conne6tion  which  Nature  has  ellablifhed 
between  caufes  and  their  effects.  The  caufes 
which  naturally  excite  our  defires  and  averfions, 
our  hopes  and  fears,  our  joys  and  ibrrows, 
would  no  doubt,  notwithftanding  all  the  reafon- 
ings  of  Stoicifm,  produce  upon  each  individual, 
according  to  the  degree  of  his  a6);ual  fenfibility, 
their  proper  and  neceiTary  effedts.  The  judg- 
ments of  the  man  within  the  breaft,  however, 
might  be  a  good  deal  afife6):ed  by  thofe  reafon- 
ings,  and  that  great  inmate  might  be  taught  by 
them  to  attempt  to  overawe  all  our  private, 
partial,  and  felfifh  affeftions  into  a  more  or  lefi 
perfect  tranquillity.  To  direct  the  judgments 
of  this  inmate  is  the  great  purpofe  of  all  fyftems 
of  morality.  That  the  Stoical  philofophy  had 
very  great  influence  upon  the  character  and 
conduft  of  its  followers,  cannot  be  doubted; 
and  that,  though  it  might  (bmetimes  incite  them 
to  unneceflary  violence,  its  general  tendency 
was  to  animate  them  to  actions  of  the  moft 
heroic  magnanimity  and  moft'extenfive  bene, 
volence. 

IV.  Befides  thefe  ancient,  there  are  fbme 
modem  fyftems,  according  to  which  virtue  con» 
fifts  in  propriety ;  or  in  the  fuitablenefi  of  the 
affection  from  which  we  a£t,  to  the  caufe  or 
objeS;  which  excites  it.  The  fyftem  of  Dr. 
Clark,  which  places  virtue  in  a£ling  according 
to  the  relations  of  things,  in  regulating  our 

LL  3  condu^ 
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PART  conduA  according  to  the  fitnefi  or  incongruity 
^Z^^  which  there  may  be  in  the  application  of 
certain  actions  to  certain  things,  or  to  cer- 
tain relations:  that  of  Mr.  WooUafton,  which 
places  it  in  a6ling  according  to  the  truth  of 
things,  according  to  their  proper  nature  and 
eflence,  or  in  treating  them  as  what  they  really 
are,  and  not  as  what  they  are  not :  that  of  my 
XfOrd  Shaftefbury,  which  places  it  in  maintaining 
a  proper  balance  of  the  affedlions,  and  in  allow- 
ing no  paffion  to  go  beyond  its  proper  fphere ; 
are  all  of  them  more  or  left  inaccurate  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  fame  fundamental  idea. 

None  of  thofe  fyftems  either  give,  or  even 
pretend  to  give,  any  precife  or  diftinS:  meafure 
by  which  this  fitnefs  or  propriety  of  aflfeftion 
can  be  afcertained  or  judged  of.  That  precife 
and  diftind:  meafure  can  be  found  no  where 
but  in  the  fympathetic  feelings  of  the  impartial 
and  well-informed  fpeftator. 

The  defcription  of  virtue,  befides,  which  is 
either  given,  or  at  leaft  meant  and  intended  to 
be  given  in  each  of  thofe  fyftems,  for  fome 
of  the  modem  authors  are  not  very  fortunate 
in  their  manner  of  expreffing  themfelves,  is 
no  doubt  quite  juft,  fo  far  as  it  goes.  There 
is  no  virtue  without  propriety,  and  wherever 
there  is  propriety  fome  degree  of  -approba- 
tion is  due.  But  ftill  this  defcription  is  im- 
perfedl.  For  though  propriety  is  an  eflfential 
ingredient  in  every  virtuous  a3;ion,  it  is  not 
always  the  fole  ingredient.  Beneficent  aftions 
have  in  them  another  quality  by  which  they 

appear 
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appear  not  only  to  deferve  approbation  but  sect. 
recompenfe.  None  of  thofe  fyftems  account  °' 
either  eafily  or  fuflSciently  for  that  fuperior 
degree  of  efteem  which  feems  due  to  fuch 
a6lions,  or  for  that  diverfity  of  fentiment  which 
they  naturally  excite.  Neither  is  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  vice  more  complete.  For,  in  the  fame 
manner,  though  impropriety  is  a  neceffary 
ingredient  in  every  vicious  a6tion,  it  is  not 
always  the  fole  ingredient ;  and  there  is  often 
the  higheft  degree  of  abfurdity  and  impropriety 
in  very  harmlefs  and  insignificant  adtions. 
Deliberate  actions,  of  a  pernicious  tendency  to 
thofe  we  live  with,  have,  befides  their  impro- 
priety, a  peculiar  quality  of  their  own  by  which 
they  appear  to  deferve,  not  only  difapprobation, 
but  punilhment ;  and  to  be  the  obje6ls,  not  of 
diflike  merely,  but  of  refentment  and  revenge  : 
and  none  of  thofe  fyftems  eafily  and  fufficiently 
account  for  that  fuperior  degree  of  deteftation 
which  we  feel  for  fuch  a6tions. 


CHAP.    II. 

Of  thofe  Sy ferns  'which  make   Virtue  cori/i/i  i?i 

Prudence. 

THE  moft  ancient  of  thofe  fyftems  which 
make  virtue  confift  in  prudence,  and  of 
which  any  confiderable  remains  havp  come 
down  to  us,  is  that  of  Epicurus,  who  is  faid, 

L  L  4  however, 
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PART  however,  to  have  borrowed  all  the  leading 
^°'  principles  of  his  philofophy  from  f<Mne  of  thofc 
who  had  gone  before  'him,  particularly  from 
Ariilippus ;  though  it  is  very  probable,  not- 
withflanding  this  allegation  of  his  enemies,  that 
at  lead  his  manner  of  applying  thofe  principles 
was  altogether  his  own. 

According  to  Epicurus  *,  bodily  pleafure  and 
pain  were  the  fole  ultimate  obje3;s  of  natural 
defire  and  averfion.  That  they  were  always 
the  natural  objects  of  thofe  paffions,  he  thought 
requiied  no  proof.  Pleafure  might,  indeed, 
appear  fbmetimes  to  be  avoided ;  not,  however, 
becaufe  it  was  pleafure,  but  becaufe,  by  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  we  ihould  either  forfeit  feme 
greater  pleafure,  or  expofe  ourfelves  to  fome 
pain  that  was  more  to  be  avoided  than  this 
pleafure  was  to  be  delired.  Pain,  in  the  fime 
manner,  might  appear  fometimes  to  be  eligible ; 
not,  however,  becaufe  it  was  pain,  but  becaufe 
by  enduring  it  we  might  either  avoid  a  ftill 
greater  pain,  or  acquire  ibme  pleafiure  of  much 
more  importance.  That  bodily  pain  and  pleafiut, 
therefore,  were  always  the  natural  ob^efts  of 
defire  and  averfion,  was,  he  thought,  abundandy 
evident.  Nor  was  it  lefs  fo,  he  imagined,  that 
they  were  the  ible  ultimate  obje&s  of  tbde 
paflions*  Whatever  elfe  was  either  defired  or 
avoided,  was  fo,  according  to  him,  upon  ac- 
count of  its  tendency  to  produce  ooe  or  other 
of  thofe  feniations.    The  tendency  to  procure 

*  S(e Cicvro dt fiiuboii  lib.L  Du^gencvLaertLx. 

pleafure 
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pieafure  rendered  power  and  riches  defirable,  SECT, 
as  the  contrary  tendency  to  produce  pain  made  ,  j^l 
poverty  und  infignificancy  the  obje£ls  of  averfion. 
H<Hiour  and  reputation  were  valued^  becaufe 
the  efteem  and  love  of  t)iofe  we  live  with  were 
of  the  greateft  confequence  both  to  procure 
pleafure  and  to  defend  us  from  pain.  Ignominy 
and  bad  fame,  on  the  contrary^  were  to  be 
avoided,  becaufe  the  hatred,  contempt,  and 
refentment  of  thofe  we  lived  with,  deflroyed  all 
fecurity,  and  neceflarily  expofed  us  to  the 
greateft  bodily  evils. 

All  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  the  mind  were, 
according  to  Epicurus,  ultimately  derived  from 
thofe  of  the  body.  The  mind  was  happy  when 
it  thought  of  the  paft  pleafures  of  tiie  body, 
and  hoped  for  others  to  come:  and  it  was 
miferable  when  it  thought  of  the  pains  which  the 
body  had  formerly  endured,  and  dreaded  the 
lame  or  greater  thereafter. 

!B|ut  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  the  mind, 
though  ultimately  derived  from  thofe  of  the 
body,  were  vaftly  greater  than  their  originals. 
The  body  felt  only  the  fenfation  of  the  prefent 
inftant,  whereas  die  mind  felt  alfo  the  paft  and 
the  iuture,  the  one  by  remembrance,  the  other 
by  anticipation,  and  confequently  both  fuffered 
and  enjoyed  much  more.  When  we  are  under 
the  greateft  bodily  pain,  he  obferved,  we  fhall 
always  find,  if  we  attend  to  it,  that  it  is  not  the 
fi]£fering  of  the  prefent  inftant  which  diiefly 
torments  us,  but  either  the  agonizing  remem- 
brance of  liie  paft,  or  the  yet  more  horrible 

dread 
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PART  dread  of  the  future.  The  pam  of  each  inftant, 
^^  confidered  by  itfelf,  and  cut  off  from  all  that 
goes  before  and  all  that  comes  after  it,  is  a 
trifle,  not  worth  the  regarding.  Yet  this  is  all 
which  the  body  can  ever  be  faid  to  fu£fer. ,  In 
the  fame  manner,  when  we  enjoy  the  greateft 
pleafure,  we  fliall  always  find  that  the  bodily 
feniation,  the  fenfation  of  the  prefent  inftant, 
makes  but  a  fmall  part  of  our  happinels,  that 
our  enjoyment  chiefly  arifes  either  from  the 
cheerfiil  recoUeSion  of  the  pafl:,  or  the  ilill 
more  joyous  anticipation  of  the  future,  and  that 
the  mind  always  contributes  by  much  the  largeft 
fhare  of  the  entertainment. 

Since  our  happinefs  and  mifery,  therefore, 
depended  chiefly  on  the  mind,  if  this  part  of 
our  nature  was  well  diljpofed,  if  our  thoughts 
and. opinions  were  as  they  fliould  be,  it  was  of 
little  importance  in  what  manner  our  body  was 
affedted.  Though  under  great  bodily  pain, 
we  might  ftill  enjoy  a  confiderable  fliar^  of 
happinefs,  if  our  reafon  and  judgment  main- 
tained their  fuperiority.  We  might  entertain 
ourfelves  with  the  remembrance  of  pafl,  and 
with  the  hopes  of  future  pleafure ;  we  might 
foften  the  rigour  of  our  pains,  by  recolleAing 
what  it  was  which,  even  in  this  fituation,  we 
were  under  any  neceffity  of  fuffering.  Tb^t 
this  was  merely  the  bodily  fenfation,  the  pain 
of  the  prefent  inflant,  which  by  itfelf  could 
never  be  very  great.  That  whatever  agony 
we  fuffered  from  the  dread  of  its  continuance, 
was  iheeffeStof  an  opinion.of  Remind,  which 

might 
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might  be  correfiled  by  jufter  fentiments^  by  s  E  c  T. 
confidering  that,  if  oux  pains  were  violent,  ^  Ji- 
they  would  probably  be  of  Ihort  duration ;  and 
that  if  they  were  of  long  continuance,  they 
would  probably  be  moderate,  and  admit  of 
many  intervals  of  eafe ;  and  that,  at  any  rate, 
death  was  always  at  hand  and  within  call  to. 
deliver  us,  which  as,  according  to  him,  it  put 
an  end  to  all  feniktion,  either  of  pain  or  plea* 
fure,  could  not  be  regarded  as  aa  evil.  When 
we  are,  faid  he,  death  is  not ;  and  when  death 
is,  we  are  not ;  death  therefore  can  be  nothing 
to  us. 

If  the  a6i;ual  fenfation  of  pofitive  pain  was  in 
itfelf  fo  little  to  be  feared,  that  of  pleafure  was 
Hill  lefs  to  be  defired.  Naturally  the  feniation 
of  pleafure  was  much  lefs  pungent  than  that 
of  pain.  If,  therefore,  this  laft  could  take  fo 
very  little  from  the  happinefs  of  a  well-diQ)ofed 
mind,  the  other  could  add  fcarce  any  thing  to 
it*  When  the  body  was  free  from  pain  and  the 
mind  from  fear  and  anxiety,  the  fuperadded 
fenfation  of  bodily  pleafure  could  be  of  very 
little  importance ;  and  though  it  might  diver-* 
fify,  could  not  properly  be  &id  to  increafe  the 
happinefs  of  this  fituation. 

In  eafe  of  body,  therefore,  and  in  fecurity 
or  tranquillity  of  mind,  confiiled,  according  to 
Epicurus,  the  moil  perfect  itate  of  human 
nature,  the  mod  complete  happinefs  which 
man  was  capable  of  ei\)oying.  To  obtain  this 
great  end  of  natural  defire  was  the  fole  objedl 
of  all  .the  virtues,  which,  according  to  him^ 
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FART  were  not  defirable  upon  their  own  account,  but 
^^      upon  account  of  their  tendency  to  bring  about 
this  fituation. 

Prudence,  for  example,  though,  according 
to  this  philofophy,  the  fource  and  principle  of 
all  the  virtues,  was  not  defirable  upon  its  own 
account.  That  careful  and  laborious  and  cir- 
cumfpeft  (late  of  mind,  ever  watchful  and  ever 
attentive  to  the  moft  dillant  confequences  of 
^very  a6Uon,  could  not  be  a  thing  plealant  or 
agreeable  for  its  own  lake,  but  upon  account 
of  its  tendency  to  procure  the  greateft  goods 
and  to  keep  off  the  greateil  evils. 

To  abflain  from  pleafure  too,  to  curb  and 
reftrain  our  natural  paffions  for  enjoyment, 
which  was  the  ofiice  of  temperance,  could 
never  be  defirable  for  its  own  fake.  The  whole 
value  of  this  virtue  arofe  from  its  utility,  from 
its  enabling  us  to  pofi;pone  the  prefent  enjoy- 
ment for  the  lake  of  a  greata*  to  come,  or  to 
avoid  a  greater  pain  that  might  enfue  from  it 
Temperance,  in  fliort,  was  nothing  but  pru- 
dence with  regard  to  pleafure. 

To  fupport  labour,  to  endure  pain,  to  be 
axpofed  to  danger  or  to  death,  the  fituations 
which  fortitude  would  often  lead  us  into,  w&t 
furely  ilill  lefi  the  obje£ts  of  natural  defire. 
They  were  chofen  only  to  avoid  greater  evils. 
We  fubmitted  to  laboinr,  in  order,  to  avoid  die 
greater  fiiame  and  pain  of  poverty,  and  we  ex-* 
pofed  ourfelves  to  danger  and  to  death  in  d^ence 
of  our  liberty  and  proper^,  the  means  and 
inftruments^  of  pleafure  and  happinefi ;  or  in 
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defence  of  our  country,  in  the  fefety  of  which  sect. 
our  own  was  neceffarily  comprehended.  For.  ^^ 
titude  enabled  us  to  do  all  this  cheerfully,  as  the 
beil  which,  in  our  prefent  fituation,  could 
poffibly  be  done,  and  was  in  reality  no  more 
than  prudence,  good  judgment,  and  prefence 
of  mind  in  properly  appreciating^  pain,  labour^ 
and  danger,  ahvays  choofing  the  lefs  in  order 
to  avoid  the  greater. 

It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  juftice.  To  abftain 
from  what  is  another's  was  not  defirable  on  its 
own  account,  and  it  could  not  furely  be  better 
for  you,  that  I  ihould  poffefs  what  is  my  own, 
than  that  you  Ihould  polTefs  it.  You  ought, 
howeyer,  to  abftain  from  whatever  belongs  to 
me,  becaufe  by .  doing  otherwife  you  will  pro- 
voke the  refentment  and  indignation  of  mankind* 
The  fecurity  and  tranquillity  of  your  mind  will 
be  entirely  deftroyed.  You  will  be  filled  with 
fear  and  coi^ernation  at  the  thought  of  that 
puniflunent  which  you  will  imagine  that  men 
are  at  all  times  ready  to  infli£t  upon  you,  and 
from  which  no  power,  no  art,  no  concealment, 
will  ever,  in  your  own  fancy,  be  fufficient  to 
pTote&  you.  That  other  fpecies  of  juftice 
which  conlifts  in  doing  proper  good  offices  to 
4ifferent  perfbns,  according  to  the  various 
relations  of  neighbours,  kinfmen,  fiiends,  bene- 
factors, fuperiors,  or  equab,  which  they  may 
fland  in  to  us,  is  recommended  by  the  lame 
reafons.  To  a6t  properly  in  all  the&  diiSerent 
relations  procures  us  the  efteem  and  love  of 
thofe  we  live  with  ^  as  to  do  othc^rwife  excites 
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PART  their  contempt*  and  hatred.  By  the  one  we 
^^'  naturally  fecure,  by  the  other  we  neceflkrily 
endanger  our  own  eafe  and  tranquillity,  the 
great  and  ultimate  objects  of  all  our  defires. 
The  whole  virtue  of  juftice,  therefore,  the  moft 
important  of  all  the  virtues,  is  no  more  than 
difcreet  and  prudent  conduct  with  regard  to  our 
neighbours. 

Such  is  the  do6lrine  of  Epicurus  concerning 
the  nature  of  virtue.  It  may  feem  extraordi- 
nary that  this  philofopher,  who  is  defcribed  as  a 
perfon  of  the  moil  amiable  manners,  ihould 
never  have  obferved,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
tendency  of  thofe  virtues,  or  of  the  contrary 
vices,  with  regard  to  our  bodily  eafe  and  fecu* 
rity,  the  fentiments  which  they  naturally  excite 
in  others  are  the  obje6ls  of  a  much  more  paf- 
fionate  defire  or  averfion  than  all  their  other 
confequences ;  that  to  be  amiable,  to  be  re- 
ipe6lable,  to  be  the  proper  obje6l  of  efteem,  is 
by  every  well-difpofed  mind  more  valued  than 
all  the  eafe  and  fecurity  which  love,  refped, 
and  efteem  can  procure  us ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  be  odious,  to  be  contemptible,  to  be 
the  proper  objefil  of  indignation,  is  more  dread* 
ful  than  all  that  we  can  fuffer  in  our  body  from 
hatred,  contempt,  or  indignation;  and  that 
confequently  our  defire  of  the  one  character, 
and  our  averfion  to  the  other,  cannot  arife  from 
any  regard  to  the  effects  which  either  of  them 
is  likely  to  produce  upon  the  body. 

This  fyftem  is,  no  doubt,  altogether  incon- 
fiftent  with  that  which  I  have  been  endeavouring 

to 
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to  eftablifli.  It  is  not  difiScult,  however,  to  S  E  c  t. 
difcover  from  what  phafis,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  from  ^ 
what  particular  view  or  aQ)e6t  of  nature,  this 
account  of  things  derives  its  probability.  By 
the  wife  contrivance  of  the  Author  of  nature, 
virtue  is  upon  all  ordinary  occafions,  even  with 
regard  to  this  life,  real  wifdom,  and  the  fureft 
and  readieil  means  of  obtaining^  both  lafety  and 
advantage.  Our  fuccefi  or  difappointment  in 
our  undertakings  muft  very  much  depend  upon 
the  good  or  bad  opinion  which  is  commonly 
entertained  of  us,  and  upon  the  general  difpo-* 
fition  of  thofe  we  live  with,  either  to  affift  or  to 
oppofe  us.  But  the  beft,  the  furefl,  the  eafieil, 
and  the  readieft  way  of  obtaining  the  advan^i 
tageous  and  of  avoiding  the  unfavourable 
judgnx^nts  of  others,  is  undoubtedly  to  render 
ourfelves  the  proper  objects  of  the  former  and 
Hot  of  the  latter.  "  Do  you  defire,**  faid 
Socrates,  "  the  reputation  of  a  good  muiician  ? 
**  The  only  fure  way  of  obtaining  it,  is  to  be- 
**  come  a  good  muiician.  Would  you  defire 
**  in  the  fame  manner  to  be  thought  capable 
**  of  ferving  your  country  either  as  a  general  or 
**  as  a  ftateiman  ?  The  beft  way  in  this  cafe 
**  too  is  really  to  acquire  the  art  and  experience 
<*  of  war  and  government,  and  to  become  really 
*^  fit  to  be  a  general  or  a  ftatefman.  And  in  the 
^  fame  manner  if  you  would  be  reckoned  fober, 
♦*  temperate,  juft,  and  equitable,  the  beft  way 
"  of  acquiring  this  reputation  is  to  become 
**  fober,  temperate,  juft,  and  equitable.  If 
<*  you  can  really  render  yourfelf  amiable,  re- 
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P  A  R  T  ^  i^>ed:able,  and  the  proper  obje6fc  of  efteem, 
^^  ^^  there  is  no  fear  of  your  not  foon  acquiriog 
^^  the  love^  the  re^peAj  and  efteem  of  thofe 
**  you  live  with.'*  Since  the  practice  of  virtue, 
therefore,  is  in  general  fo  advantageous,  and 
that  of  vice  fo  (Contrary  to  our  intereft,  the  con- 
fideration  of  thofe  oppofite  tendencies  un- 
doubtedly ftamps  an  additional  beauty  and 
propriety  upon  the  one,  and  a  new  deformity 
and  impropriety  upon  the  other.  Temperance, 
magnanimity,  juftice,  and  beneficence,  come 
thus  to  be  approved  of,  not  only  under  their 
proper  characters,  but  under  the  additional 
charadler  of  the  higheft  wifdom  and  moft  real 
prudence.  And  in  the  lame  manner,  the  con* 
trary  vices  of  intemperance,  pufillanimity,  in- 
juftice,  and  either  malevolence  or  fordid  felfifli- 
neis,  come  to  be  diiapproved  of,  not  only  under 
their  proper  charters,  but  under  the  additional 
character  of  the  moft  fliort-fighted  folly  and 
weaknefs.  Epicurus  appears  in  eveiy  virtue  to 
have  attended  to  this  fpecies  of  propriety  onlj. 
It  is  that  which  is  moft  apt  to  occur  to  thofe 
who  are  endeavouring  to  perluade  others  to 
regularity  of  cokidu6b.  When  men  by  their 
practice,  and  perhaps  too  by  their  maxims, 
manifeftly  fliew  that  the  natural  beauty  of  virtue 
is  not  like  to  have  much  efk6t  upon  them,  how 
is  it  poifible  to  move  them  but  by  reprefenting 
the  folly  of  their  conduct,  and  how  much  they 
themfelves  are  in  the  end  likely  to  fufier  by  it  ? 

By  running  up  all  the  different  virtues  too 
to  tliis  one  Q>ecies  of  propriety^  EjHCurus  in- 
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dulged  a  propenfity,  which  is  natural  to  all  s  £  c  T. 
men,  but  which  philofophers  in  particular  are  ,  J^^ 
apt  to  cultivate  with  a  peculiar  fondnefs,  as  the 
great  means  of  diQ)la3dng  their  ingenuity,  the 
propenfity  to  account  for  all  appearances  from 
as  few  principles  as  poffible.  And  he,  no 
doubt,  indulged  this  propenfity  ftill  further, 
when  he  referred  all  the  primary  objects  of 
natural  defire  and  averfion  to  the  pleafures  and 
pains  of  the  body.  The  great  patron  of  the 
atomical  philofophy,  who  took  fo  much  pleafure 
in  deducing  all  the  powers  and  qualities  of 
bodies  from  the  moft  obvious  and  familiar, 
the  figure,  motion,  and  arrangement  of  the 
finall  parts  of  matter,  felt  no  doubt  a  fimilar 
latisfa£lion,  when  he  accounted,  in  the  lame 
manner,  for  all  the  fentiments  and  paflions  of 
the  mind  from  thofe  which  are  mofl  obvious  and 
familiar. 

The  fyftem  of  Epicurus  agreed  with  thofe  of 
Flato,  Ariflotle,  and  Zeno,  in  making  virtue 
confifl;  in  acting  in  the  mofi;  fuitable  manner  to 
obtain  *  primary  objedls  of  natural  defire.  It 
differed  from  all  of  them  in  two  other  refpedts ; 
firft,  in  the  account  which  it  gave  of  thofe 
primary  objefts  of  natural  defire  ;  and  fecondly, 
in  the  account  which  it  gave  of  the  excellence 
of  virtue,  or  of  the  reaibn  why  that  quality 
ought  to  be  efl;eemed. 

The  primary  objects  of  natural  defire  con- 
fifted,  accordijag  to  Epicurus,  in  bodily  pleafure 

*  Prima  naturse. 
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PART  and  pain,  and  in  nothing  elfe :  whereas^  a^i 
y^  cording  to  the  other  three  philofophers,  there 
were  many  other  objects,  fuch  as  knowledge, 
fuch  as  the  happinefs  of  our  relations,  of  our 
friends,  of  our  country,  which  were  ultimately 
defirable  for  their  own  fakes. 

Virtue  too,  according  to  Epicurus,  did  not 
deferve  to  be  purfued  for  its  own  fake,  nor  wai 
itfelf  one  of  the  ultimate  obje^  of  natural 
appetite,  but  was  eligible  only  upon  account  of 
its  tendency  to  prevent  pain  and  to  procure 
eafe  and  pleafure.  In  the  opinion  of  the  other 
three,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  defirable,  not 
merely  as  the  means  of  procuring  the  other 
primary  obje6ls  of  natural  defire,  but  as  fome- 
thing  which  was  in  itfelf  more  valuable  than 
them  all.  Man,  they  thought,  being  bom  for 
a6iion,  his  happinefs  muft  confiil,  not  merely 
in  the  agreeablenefs  of  his  paflive  fenlations,  but 
alfo  in  the  propriety  of  his  afilive  exertions. 


ri-  *  1  ■  ^ 


CHAP..  III. 

Of  thqfe  Syjlems  "which  make  Virtue  con/ift  in 

Benevolences 

THE  Qrftem  which  makes  virtue  confiil  in 
benevolence,  though  I  think  not  lb  ancient 
as  all  of  thole  which  I  have  already  given  an 
account  of,  is,  however,  of  very  great  antiquity. 
It  feems  to  have  been  the  do6irine  of  the  greater 

part 
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part  of  thofe  philoibphers  who,  about  and  after  SECT, 
the  age  of  Auguftus,  called  themfelves  EcleSfcics^      ^ 
who  pretended  to  follow  chiefly  the  opinions  of 
Plato  and  Pythagoras,   and   who   upon    that 
account  mre  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  later  Platonifts. 

In  the  divine  nature,  according  to  thefe 
authors,  benevolence  or  love  was  the  fole  prin- 
ciple of  action,  and  direfled  the  exertion  of  all 
the  other  attributes*  The  wifdom  of  the  Deity 
was  employed  in  finding  out  the  m^ans  for 
bringing  about  thofe  ends  which  his  goodnels 
fuggeiled,  as  his  infinite  power  was  exerted  to 
execute  them.  Benevolence,  however,  was 
ftill  the  fupreme  and  governing  attribute,  to 
which  the  others  were  fubfervient,  and  from 
which  the  whole  excellency,  or  the  whole 
morality,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fuch  an  expreffion, 
of  the  divine  operations,  was  ultimately  derived. 
The  whole  perfection  and  virtue  of  the  human 
mind  confifted  in  fome  refemblance  or  partici- 
pation of  the  divine  perfedlions,  and,  confe- 
quently,  in  being  filled  with  the  fame  principle 
of  benevolence'  and  love  which  influenced  all 
the  actions  of  the  Deity.  The  adions  of  men 
which  flowed  from  this  motive  were  alone  truly 
praife-worthy,  or  could  claim  any  merit  in  the 
fight  of  the  Deity.  It  was  by  a6lions  of  charity 
and  love  only  that  we  could  imitate,  as  became 
us,  the  conduct  of  God,  that  we  could  exprefs 
our  humble  and  devout  admiration  of  his  infinite 
perfections,  that  by  fofl^ering  in  our  own  minds 
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PART  the  fame  divine  principle,  we  could  bring  onr 
^'  own  a£fe£tionB  to  a  greater  refemblance  with  Ub 
holy  attributes,  and  thereby  become  more  pro- 
per objeds  of  his  love  and  efteem ;  till  at  M 
we  arrived  at  that  immediate  converie  aad 
communication  with  the  Deity  to  which  it  ms 
the  great  objed;  of  this  philofophy  to  raife  us. 

This  iyftem,  as  it  was  much  efteemed  by  maiif 
ancient  fitthers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  fo  after 
the  Reformation  it  was  adopted  by  fevenl 
divines  of  the  moil  eminent  piety  and  learning 
and  of  the  moil  amiable  manners ;  particularij, 
by  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  by  Dr.  Henry  More, 
and  by  Mr.  John  Smith  of  Cambridge.  But 
of  all  the  patrons  of  this  fyftem,  ancient  or 
modem,  the  late  Dr.  Hutchefon  was  un* 
doubtedly,  beyond  all  comparifon,  the  moft 
acute,  the  moft  diflind:,  the  moft  philofophical, 
and  what  is  of  the  greateft  confequence  of  aSi 
the  fobereft  and  moft  judicious. 

That  virtue  confifts  in  benevolence  is  a  notion 
fupported .  by  many  appearances  in  htunin 
nature.  It  has  been  obferved  already,  that 
proper  benevolence  is  the  moft  gracefiil  and 
agreeable  of  all  the  a£fe£lions,  that  it  is  recom* 
mended  to  us  by  a  double  fympathy,  that  as  its 
tendency  is  necei!arily  beneficent,  it  is  the 
proper  object  of  gratitude  and  reward,  and  that 
upon  all  thefe  accounts  it  appears  to  our  natural 
fentiments  to  poflels  a  merit  fuperior  to  any 
other.  It  has  been  obferved  too,  that  even  the 
weakneifes  of  benevolence  are  not  very  difagree- 

3  able 
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able  to  U8,  whereas  thofe  of  every  other  paffion  »  ft  c  Ti 
are  always  extremely  di%ufling.  Who  does 
not  abhor  exceffive  malice,  exceffive  felfiflmefif 
or  exceffive  refentment  ?  But  the  m(A  exceffive 
indulgence  even  of  partial  friendfhip  is  not  fo 
offenfive.  It  is  the  benevolent  paffiona  only 
which  caii  exert  themfelves  without  any  regard 
or  attention  to  propriety,  and  yet  retain  fi>me- 
thing  about  them  which  is  engaging.  There 
is  ibmething  pleafing  even  in  mere  inilin£live 
^good^will,  which  goes  on  to  do  good  c^ces 
without  once  reflecting  whether  by  this  conduct 
it  is  the  proper  obje^  either  of  blame  or  appro- 
bation. It  is  not  fo  with  the  other  paffi(M:is. 
The  moment  they  are  deferted,  the  moment 
they  are  unaccompanied  by  the  fenfe  of  pro- 
priety, they  ceafe  to  be  agreeable. 

As  benevolence  beftows  upon  thofe  actions 
which  proceed  from  it,  a  beauty  fuperior  to  all 
others,  fo  the  want  of  it,  and  much  more  the 
contrary  inclination,  communicates  a  peculiar 
deformity  to  whatever  evidences  fuch  a  diipo- 
fition.  Pernicious  actions  are  often  punifhable 
for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  they  ihew  a 
want  of  fufficient  attention  to  the  happinefs  of 
our  neighbour. 

Belides  all  •  this.  Dr.  Hutchefon  *  obferved, 
that  whenever  in  any  action,  fuppofed  to  pro- 
ceed  from  benevolent  affeSions,  fome  other 
motive  had  been  difcovered,  our  ienfe  of  the 
merit  of  this  a6tion  was  jufl  fo  far  diminifhed  as 

*  See  Incpuiy  concerning  Vutne^  &St»  i.  ind  i. 
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PART  this  motive  was  believed  to  have  influenced  it, 
^^  If  an  a£tion,  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  grati* 
tude,  ihould  be  difcovered  to  have  arifen  from 
an  expe6tation  of  fbme  new  favour,  or  if  what 
was  apprehended  to  proceed  from  public  fpirit, 
fliould  be  found  out  to  have  taken  its  origm 
from  the  hope  of  a  pecuniary  reward,  fuch  a 
difcovery  would  entirely  deftroy  all  notion  of 
merit  or  praife-worthine&  in  either  of  thefe 
a;6tions.  Since,  therefore,  the  mixture  of  any 
feliifh  motive,  like  that  of  a  bafer  alloy,  dimi- 
niihed  or  took  away  altogether  the  merit  which 
would  otherwife  have  belonged  to  any  action,  it 
was  evident,  he  imagined,  that  virtue  mail 
eoniifl^  in  pure  and  difinterefted  benevolence 
alone. 

When  thofe  a6);ions,  on  the  contrary,  which 
are  commonly  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  ielfifh 
motive,  are  difcovered  to  have  arifen  from  a 
benevolent  one,  it  greatly  enhances  our  fenfe  of 
their  merit.  If  we  believed  of  any  perfon  that 
he  endeavoured  to  advance  his  fortune  from  no 
other  view  but  that  of  doing  friendly  offices, 
and  of  making  proper  returns  to  his  benefoftors, 
we  fhould  only  love  and  efteem  him  the  more. 
And  this  obfervation  feemed  ftill  more  to  con- 
firm  the  conclufion,  that  it  was  benevolence 
only  which  could  flamp  upon  any  a^ion  the 
character  of  virtue. 

Lafl  of  ail,  what,  he  imagined,  was  an  evi- 
dent proof  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  account  of 
virtue,  in  all  the  difputes  of  cafuifts  concerning 
the  rectitude  of  conduct,  the  public  good,  he 

ob- 
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obferved,  was  the  ftandard  to  which  they  con* 
ftantly  referred;  thereby  univerfally  acknow- 
ledging that  whatever  tended  to  promote  th^ 
happinefs  of  mankind  was  right  emd  laudable 
and  virtuous,  and  the  contrary,  wrong,  blam- 
able,  and  vicious.  In  the  late  debates  about 
paflive  obedience  and  the  right  of  refiftance, 
the  fole  point  in  controverfy  among  men  of  fenfe 
was,  whether  univerfal  fubmiffion  would  pro- 
bably be  attended  with  greater  evils  than  tempo* 
rary  infiirreftions  when  privileges  were  invaded. 
Whether  what,  upon  the  whole,  tended  moft  to 
the  happinefs  of  mankind,  was  not  alfo  morally 
good,  was  never  once,  he  faid,  made  a  queftion* 

Since  benevolence,  therefore,  was  the  only 
motive  which  could  beftow  upon  any  sBiqn  the 
charadter  of  virtue,  the  greater  the*  benevolence 
which  was  evidenced  by  any  a6lion,  the  greater 
the  praife  which  mull  belong  to  it. 

Thofe  actions  which  aimed  at  the  happinefs  of 
a  great  community,  as  they  demonflrated  a  more 
enlarged  benevolence  than  thofe  which  aimed 
only  at  that  of  a  finaller  fyftem,  fo  were  they, 
likewife,  proportionally  the  more  virtuous. 
The  moft  virtuous  of  all  affections,  therefore, 
was  that  which  embraced  as  its  object  the  hap- 
pinefs of  all  intelligent  beings.  The  leaft  virtu- 
ous, on  the  contrary,  of  "thofe  to  which  the 
character  of  virtue  could  in  any  refpe6l  belong, 
was  that  which  aimed  no  further  than  at  the 
happinefs  of  an  individual,  fuch  as  a  fon,  a 
brother,  a  friend. 

In  directing  all  our  a£lions  tq  promote  the 
^eateft  pofTible  good,  in  fubmitting  all  inferior 
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PART  affeAions  to  the  defire  of  the  general  happinels 
^^  of  mankind,  in  regarding  one's  felf  but  as  one 
of  the  many,  whofe  proiperity  was  to  be  pur- 
fued  no  further  than  it  was  confiftent  with,  or 
conducive  to  that  of  the  whole,  confifted  the 
perfection  of  virtue* 

Self-love  was  a  principle  which  could  never  be 
virtuous  in  any  degree  or  in  any  direction.  It 
was  vicious  whenever  it  obilru6ted  the  general 
good.  When  it  had  no  other  effe£fc  than  to 
make  the  individual  take  care  of  his  own  happi- 
nefs,  it  was  merely  innocent,  and  though  it 
deferved  no  praife,  neither  ought  it  to  incur  any 
blame.  Thofe  benevolent  a&ions  which  were 
performed,  notwithilanding  fome  ftrong  motive 
irom  felf-interefl,  were  the  more  virtuous  upon 
fliat  account.  They  demonflrated  the  ftrength 
and  vigour  of  the  benevolent  principle. 

Dr.  Hutchefon  ^  was  fo  far  from  allowing  ielf- 
love  to  be  in  any  cafe  a  motive  of  virtuous 
actions,  that  even  a  regard  to  the  pleafure  of 
felf-approbation,  to  the  comfortable  applaufe  of 
our  own  confciences,  according  to  him,  dimi« 
nilhed  the  merit  of  a  benevolent  a£tion.  This 
was  a  felfifh  motive,  he  thought,  which,  fb  far  as 
it  contributed  to  any  action,  demonflrated  the 
weaknefs  of  that  pure  and  difinterefted  bene- 
volence which  could  alone  (lamp  upon  the  am- 
duGt  of  man  the  character  of  virtue.  In  the 
common  judgments  of  mankind,  however,  this 
regard  to  the  approbation  of  our  own  minds  is 

*  Inqoiiy  concerning  virtoe»  fe^La.  ut,4.i  aUb  Bkifiiatiaaf  oa 
the  moral  fenfey  fedlt  y  laft  paragraph. 
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fo  far  from  being  confidered  as  what  can  in  any  sect. 
refjpeSt  diminilh  the  virtue  of  any  adtion,  that  it 
is  rather  looked  upon  as  the  fole  motive  which 
deferves  the  appellation  of  virtuous. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  nature  of 
virtue  in^s  amiable  fyftem,  a  fyftem  which  has 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  nouriih  and  fupport  in 
the  human  heart  the  nobleft  and  the  moft  agree- 
able of  all  aifedlions,  and  not  only  to  check  the 
injuilice  of  felf-love,  but  in  fome  meafure  to 
difcourage  that  principle  altogether^  by  repre- 
fenting  it  as  what  could  never  refle6t  any  honour 
upon  thofe  who  were  influenced  by  it. 

As  fome  of  the  other  fyftems  which  I  have 
already  given  an  account  of,  do  not  fufficiently 
explain  from  whence  arifes  the  peculiar  excel- 
lency of  the  fupreme  virtue  of  beneficence,  fo 
this  fyftem  feems  to  have  the  contrary  defe£l;,  of 
not  fufficiently  explaining  from  whence  arifes 
our  approbation  of  the  inferior  virtues  of  pru* 
denc'e,  vigilance,  circumfpedtion,  temperance, 
conftancy,  firmneis.  The  view  and  aim  of  our 
afie&ions,  the  beneficent  and  hurtful  eifedts 
which  they  tend  to  produce,  are  the  only  quali- 
ties at  all  attended  to  in  this  fyftem.  Their 
propriety  and  impropriety,  their  fuitablenefs 
and  unfuitablenefs,  to^  the  caufe  which  excites 
them,  are  difregarded  altogether. 

Regard  to  our  own  private  happinefs  and 
intereft,  too,  appear  upon  many  occafions  very 
laudable  principles  of  affcion.  The  habits  of 
oeconomy,  induftry,  difcretion,  attention,  and 
application  of  thought,  are  generally  fuppofed 

to 
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P  A  R  T  to  be  cultivated  from  felf-interefted  motives, 
^^  ^  and  at  the  fiime  time  are  apprehended  to  be 
very  praife-worthy  qualities,  which  deferve  the 
efleem  and  approbation  of  every  body.  The 
mixture  of  a  felfifh  motive,  it  is  true,  feems 
often  to  fully  the  beauty  of  thofe  actions  which 
ought  to  arife  from  a  benevolent  affedtion.  The 
caufe  of  this,  however,  is  not  that  felf-love  can 
never  be  the  motive  of  a  virtuous  action,  but 
that  the  benevolent  principle  appears  in  this 
particular  cafe  to  want  its  due  degree  of 
ftrength,  and  to  be  altogether  unfuitable  to  its 
objeft.  The  charafter,  therefore,  feems  evi- 
dently imperfe£t;,  and  upon  the  whole  to  de- 
ferve blame  rather  than  praife.  Hie  mixture  of 
a  benevolent  motive  in  an  action  to  which  felf- 
love  alone  ought  to  be  fiifficient  to  prompt  us,  is 
not  fb  apt  indeed  to  diminifh  our  fenfe  of  its 
propriety,  i>r  of  the  virtue  of  the  perfon  who 
performs  it.  We  are  not  ready  to  fuQ>eft  any 
perfon  of  being  defe€tive  in  felfifhnefs.  This  i^ 
by  no  means  the  weak  fide  of  human  nature,  oi: 
the  failing  of*  which  we  are  apt  to  be  fufpicious. 
If  we  could  really  believe,  however,  of  any  man, 
that,  was  it  not  from  a  regard  to  his  family  and 
friends,  he  would  npt  take  that  proper  care  of 
his  health,  his  life,  or  his  fortune,  to  which  felf- 
prefervation  alone  ought  to  be  fbfiicient  to 
prompt  him,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  fiuling, 
though  one  of  thofe  amiable  failings  which 
render  a  peiibn  rather  theobjedl  of  pity  than  of 
contempt  or  hatred.  It  would  ftill,  however, 
fbmewbat  diminifli  the  dignity  and  reipe£tab|e. 

nefi 
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•  ^^ 

Tiefi  of  his  chara£ter.    Careleffiiefs  and  want  of  s  £  c  T, 

cBConomy  are  univerially  difapproved  of,  not,  ^ ^ 

however,  as  proceeding  from  a  want  of  bene<r 
volence,  but  from  a  want  of  the  proper  attention 
to  the  obje6ls  of  felf-intereil. 

Though  the  ftandard  by  which  cafuifts  fre- 
quently determine  what  is  right  or  wrong  in 
himian  condudt,  be  its  tendency  to  the  welfare 
or  diforder  of  fociety,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  fociety  fliould  be  the 
ible  virtuous  motive  of  a6lion,  but  only  that,  in 
any  competition,  it  ought  to  call  the  balance 
againll  {all  other  motives. 

Benevolence  may,  perhaps,  be  the  fole  prin- 
ciple of  a6tion  in  the  Deity,  and  there  are 
feveral,  not  improbable,  arguments  which  tend 
to  perfuade  us  that  it  is  fo.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  what  other  motive  an  independent 
and  all-perfe6t  Being,  who  (lands  in  need  of 
nothing  external,  and  whofe  happine&  is  com-^ 
plete  in  himfelf,  can  a6t  from.  But  whatever 
may  be  fhe  cafe  with  the  Deity,  fo  imperfect  a 
creature  as  man,  the  fupport  of  whofe  exiftence 
requires  fo  many  things  external  to  him,  mull 
often  aft  from  many  other  motives.  The  con- 
dition of  human  nature  were  peculiarly  hard,  if 
thofe  affeftions,  which,  by  the  very  nature  of 
our  being,  ought  frequently  to  influence  our 
condu6t,  could  upon  no  occafion  appear  virtu* 
ous,  or  deferve  efleem  and  commendation  from 
any  body. 

Thofe  three  fyftems,  that  which  places  virtue 
in  propriety,  that  which  places  it  in  prudence, 

and 
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PART  ^^d  ^^^  which  makes  it  confift  in  benevolence» 
^vn.  are  the  principal  accounts  which  have  been 
given  of  the  nature  of  virtue.  To  one  or  other 
of  them,  all  the  other  defcriptions  of  virtue^ 
how  different  foever  they  may  appear,  are  eaSly 
reducible. 

That  ^ftem  which  places  virtue  in  obedience 
to  the  will,  of  the  Ddty,  may  be  accounted  ^ther 
among  thofe  which  make  it  confift  in  prudence^ 
or  among  thofe  which  make  it  confift  in  pro- 
priety. "When  it  is  aflced,  why  we  ought  to 
obey  the  will  of  the  Deity,  this  queftion,  which 
would  be  impious  and  abfurd  in  the  higheft 
degree,  if  afked  from  any  doubt  that  we  ought 
to  obey  him,  can  admit  but  of  two  different 
anfwers.  It  muft  either  be  find  that  we  ought 
to  obey  the  will  of  the  Deity  becaufe  he  is 
a  Being  of  infinite  power,  who  will  reward 
us  eternally  if  we  do  lb,  and  punifli  jus  eternally 
if  we  do  otherwife :  w  it  muft  be  laid,  that 
independent  of  any  regard  to  our  own  hap- 
pineis,  or  to  rewards  and  punifliments  of  any 
kind,  there  is  a  congruity  and  fitnefi  that  a 
creature  fliould  obey  its  creator,  that  a  limited 
and  imperfect  being  fliould  fubmit  to  one  of 
infinite  and  incomprehenfible  perfed;ions.  Be- 
fides  one  or  other  of  thefe  two,  it  is  impoffible 
to  conceive  that  any  other  anfwer  can  be  given 
to  this  queftion.  If  the  firft  ;tniwer  be  the 
proper  one,  virtue  confifi;s  in  prudence,  or  in 
the  proper  purfuit  of  oiu:  own  final  intereft  and 
happinefs ;  fince  it  is  upon  this  account  that  we 
are  €>bliged  to  obey  the  will  of  the  Deity.    If 

the 
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the  fecond  aniwer  be  the  proper  one^  virtue  sect. 

muft  confifl  in  propriety,  fince  the  ground  of  ^ ^^ 

our  obligation  to  obedience  is  the  fuitablenels 
or  congruity  of  the  fentiments  of  humility  and 
iiibmiffion  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  obje6i;  which 
excites  them. 

That  lyftem  which  places  virtue  in  utility, 
coincides  too  with  that  which  makes  it  confiH  in 
propriety.  According  to  this  lyftem,  all  thofe 
qualities  of  the  mind  which  are  agreeable  or 
advantageous,  either  to  the  perfon  himfelf  or  to 
others,  are  approved  of  as  virtuous,  and  the 
contrary  difapproved  of  as  vicious.  But  the 
agreeableneis  or  utility  of  any  afTedlion. depends 
upon  the  degree  which  it  is  allowed  to  fubiiil  in, 
Every  affedtion  is  uieful  when  it  is  confined  to 
a  certain  degree  of  moderation;  and  every 
affedlion  is  difadvantageous  when  it  exceeds  the 
proper  bounds.  According  to  this  {yftem  there- 
fore, virtue  confifts  not  in  any  one  aiFe3:ion,  but 
in  the  proper  degree  of  all  the  affe6tions.  The 
only  difference  between  it  and  that  which  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  eftabliih,  is,  that  it  makes 
utility,  and  not  fympathy,  or  the  correQ)ondent 
a£fe£fcion  of  the  Q>6£tator,  the  natural  and  origi»> 
Aal  meafure  of  this  proper  degree. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Of  licentious  Syjlefns. 

ALL  thofe  fyftems,  which  I  have  hitherto 
given  an  aecount  of,  fuppofe  that  there  is 
a  real  and  eflential  diftin£lion  between  vice  and 
virtue,  whatever  thefe  qualities  may  confift  in. 
There  is  a  real  and  eflential  difference  between 
the  propriety  and  impropriety  of  any  afie£tion, 
between  benevolence  and  any  other  principle  of 
a6tion,  between  real  prudence  and  (hort  lighted 
folly  or  precipitate  ralhnefs.  In  the  main  too 
all  of  them  contribute  to  encourage  the  praife- 
worthy,  and  to  difcourage  the  blamable  dif- 
poiition. 

It  may  be  true,  perhaps,  of  fome  of  them, 
that  they  tend,  in  fome  meafure,  to  break  the 
balance  of  the  affections,  and  to  give  the  mind 
a  particular  bias  to  fome  principles  of  a&ion, 
beyond  the  proportion  that  is  due  to  them. 
The  ancient  lyftems,  which  place  virtue  in  pro- 
priety, feem'chiefly  to  recommend  the  great,  the 
awful,  and  the  refpedlable  virtues,  the  virtues  of 
felf-government  and  felf-command ;  fortitude, 
magnanimity,  independency  upon  fortune,  the 
contempt  of  all  outward  accidents,  of  pain, 
poverty,  exile,  and  death.  It  is  in  thefe  great 
exertions  that  the  noblell  propriety  of  conduct 
is  difplayed.  The  foft,  the  amiable,  the  gentle 
virtues,  all  the  virtues  of  indulgent  humanity 
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are,  in  comparifon,  but  little  infifted  upon,  and  s  E  c  T^ 
feem,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  Stoics  in  parti-       ^ 
cular,  to  have  been   often  regarded  as  mere 
weaknefles,  which  it  behoved  a  wife  man  not  to 
harbour  in  his  breaft. 

The  benevolent  fyftem,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  it  foflers  and  encourages  all  thofe  milder 
virtues  in  the  higheft  degree,  feems  entirely  to 
neglect  the  more  awful  and  reQ)e£i;able  qualities 
of  the  mind.  It  even  denies  theip  the  appella- 
tion of  virtues.  It  calls  them  moral  abilities, 
and  treats  them  as  qualities  which  do  not  de- 
ferve  the  fame  fort  of  efteem  and  approbation^ 
that  is  due  to  what  is  properly  denominated 
virtue*  All  thofe  principles  of  afilion  which  ainx 
only  at  our  own  intereft,  it  treats,  if  that  be 
poffible,  ftill  worfe.  So  far  from  having  any 
merit  of  their  own,  they  diminifh,  it  pretends^ 
the  merit  of  benevolence,  when  they  co-operate 
with  it :  and  prudence,  it  is  afTerted,  when  em- 
ployed only  in  promoting  private  intereft,  can 
never  even  be  imagined  a  virtue. 

That  fyftem,  again,  which  makes  virtue  confift 
in  prudence  only,  while  it  gives  the  higheft  en- 
couragement to  the  habits  of  caution,  vigilance,, 
fobriety,  and  judicious  moderation,  feems  to 
degrade  equally  both  the  amiable  and  relpefilable 
virtues,  and  to  ftrip  the  former  of  all  their  beauty, 
and  the  latter  of  all  their  grandeur. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  defeats,  the  ge- 
neral  tendency  of  each  of  thofe  three  fyftems 
is  to  encourage  the  beft  and  moft  laudable  habits 
of  the  human  mind    and  it  were  well  for  fociety, 
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p  A  R  T  if,  either  mankind  in  general,  or  even  thofe  few 
^^*  ^  who  pretend  to  live  according  to"  any  philofo- 
phical  rule,  were  to  regulate  their  condudt  by 
the  precepts  of  any  one  of  them.  We  may 
learn  from  each  of  them  fomething  that  is  both 
valuable  and  peculiar.  If  it  was  poffible,  by 
precept  and  exhortation^  to  in^ire  the  mind 
with  fortitude  and  magnanimity,  the  ancient 
fyftems  of  propriety  would  feem  fufficient  to  do 
this.  Or  if  it  was  poffible,  by  the  lame  means, 
to  foflen  it  into  humanity,  and  to  awaken  the 
aJQTedtions  of  kindnels  and  general  love  towards 
thofe  we  live  with,  fome  of  the  pi6tures  with 
which  the  benevolent  fyftem  prefents  us,  might 
feem  capable  of  producing  this  efie£l.  We 
may  learn  from  the  fyftem  of  Epicurus,  though 
undoubtedly  the  moft  imperfeA  of  all  the  three, 
how  much  the  practice  of  both  the  amiable  and 
re^eStable  virtues  is  conducive  to  our  own  in** 
tereft,  to  our  own  eafeand  fafety  and  quiet  even  in 
this  life.  As  Epicurus  placed  happinefi  in  llie 
attainment  of  eafe  and  fecurity,  he  exerted  him* 
felf  in  a  particular  manner  to  ihow  that  virtue 
was,  not  merely  the  beft  and  the  fureft,  but  the 
only  means  of  acquiring  thofe  inmluable  pofleC* 
fions.  The  good  effects  of  virtue,  upon  our  in« 
ward  tranquillity  and  peace  of  mind,  are  what 
other  philofophers  have  chiefly  celebrated.  Epi- 
curus, without  negle6ting  this  topic,  has  chiefly 
infifted  upon  the  influence  of  that  amiable  quality 
on  our  outward  profperity  and  fitfety.  It  was 
upon  this  account  that  his  writings  were  fo  much 
itudied  in  the  ancient  world  by  men  of  all  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  philofophical  parties.  It  is  from  him  that  sect. 
Cicero,  the  great  enemy  of  the  Epicurean  "• 
iyftem,  borrows  his  moft  agreeable  proofe  that 
virtue  alone  is  fufficient  to  fecure  happinefs. 
Seneca,  though  a  Stoic,  the  fedt  moft  oppofite 
to  that  of  Epicurus,  yet  quotes  this  philofopher 
more  frequently  than  any  other. 

There  is,  however,  another  fyftem  which 
feems,  to  take  away  altogether  the  diftinftion 
between  vice  and  virtue,  and  of  which  the  ten- 
dency is,  upon  that  account,  wholly  pernicious : 
I  mean  the  fyftem  of  Dr.  Mandeville.  Though 
the  notions  of  this  author  are  in  almoft  every 
refpe^  erroneous,  there  are,  however,  fome 
app^irances  in  human  nature,  which,  when 
viewed  in  a  certain  manner,  feem  at  firft  fight 
to  favour  them.  Thefe,  defcribed  and  exag- 
gerated by  the  lively  and  humorous,  though 
coarfe  and  ruftic  eloquence  of  Dr.  Mandeville, 
have  thrown  upon  his  do6lrines  an  air  of  truth 
and  probability  which  is  very  apt  to  impofe  upon 
the  unfkilful. 

Dr.Mandeville  confiders  whatever  isdonefrom 
a  fenfe  of  propriety,  from  a  regard  to  what  is 
commendable  and  praife-worthy,  as  being  done 
from  a  love  of  praife  and  commendation,,  or  as 
he  calls  it  from  vanity.  Man,  he  obferves,  is 
naturally  much  more  interefted  in  his  own  hap- 
pinefs than  in  that  of  others,  and  it  is  impoffible 
that  in  his  heart  he  ^an  ever  reaUy  prefer  their 
profperity  to  his  own.  Whenever  he  appears  to- 
do  fo,  we  may  be  aflured  that  he  impofes  upon 
us,  and  that  he  is  then  acting  from  tke  fame 
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FART  feUSih  motives  as  at  all  other  times.  Among  Us 
^^^  other  felfiih  paffions,  vanity  is  one  of  the 
ftrongefty  and  he  is  always  eafily  flattered  and 
greatly  delighted  with  the  applaufes  of  tho& 
about  him.  When  he  appears  to  iacrificehis 
own  intereft  to  that  of  his  companions,  he  knoivs 
that  this  conduct  will  be  highly  agreeable  to 
their  fel&love,  and  that  they  vfUl  not  ftil  to 
exprefs  their  iatisfa£tion  by  bellowing  upon  him 
the  moil  extravagant  praifes.  Tlie  pleafure 
which  he  experts  from  this,  over-balances,,  in 
his  opinion,  die  interefl  which  he  abandons  in 
order  to  prociure  it.  His  condu3:,  therdbre, 
upon  this  occaiion,  is  in  reality  juft  as  fetfifb, 
and  arifes  from  juft  as  mean  a  motive  as  upon 
any  other.  He  is  flattered,  however,  and  he 
flatters  himfelf  with  the  belief  that  it  is  entirely 
difinterefled ;  fince,  unlefi  this  was  fuppofed,  it 
would  not  feem  to  merit  any  commendation 
either  in  his  own  eyes  or  in  thofe  of  others.  All 
public  fpirit,  therefore,  all  preference  of  public 
to  private  intereft,  is,  according  to  him,  a  mere 
cheat  and  impofition  upon  mankind ;  and  that 
human  virtue  which  is  fb  much  boafted  of,  and 
which  is  the  occafion  of  fb  mucU  emulation 
unong  men,  is  the  mere  offipring  of  flatteiy 
begot  upon  pride. 

Whether  the  mofl  generous  and  public- 
fpirited  a€tions  may  not,  in  fome  fenfe,  be 
regarded  as  proceeding  from  felf-love,  I  fhaU 
not  at  prefent  examine.  The  decifion  of  thii 
queftion  is  not,  I  apprehend,  of  any  importance 
towards  eftablifhing  the  reality  of  virtue,  fince 
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ielfJoVe  may  frequently  be  a  virtuous  motive  of  s  E  c  T' 
aftion.  I  fliall  only  endeavour  to  fliow  that  ,^^^ 
the  defire  of  doing  what  is  honourable  and 
noble,  of  rendering  ourfelves  the  proper  objefts 
of  efteem  and  approbation,  cannot  with  any 
propriety  be  called  vanity.  Even  the  love  of 
well-grounded  fame  and  reputation,  the  defire 
of  acquiring  efleem  by  what  is  really  eftimable, 
does  not  deferve  that  name.  The  firfl  is  the 
love  of  virtue,  the  nobleft  and  the  bell  paffion  of 
human  nature.  The  fecond  is  the  love  of  true 
glory,  a  paffion  inferior  no  doubt  to  the  former, 
but  which  in  dignity  appears  to  come  immedi- 
ately after  it.  He  is  guilty  of  vanity  who  defires 
praife  for  qualities  which  are  either  not  praife- 
worthy  in  any  degree,  or  not  in  that  degree  in 
which  he  experts  to  be  praifed  for  them  ;  who 
fets  his  chara6ter  upon  the  frivolous  ornaments 
of  drefs  and  equipage,  or  upon  the  equally 
frivolous  accomplifliments  of  ordinary  beha- 
viour. He  is  guilty  of  vanity  who  defires  praife 
for  what  indeed  very  well  deferves  it,  but  what 
he  perfectly  knows  does  not  belong  to  him. 
The  empty  coxcomb  who  gives  himfelf  airs  of 
importance  which  he  bas  no  title  to,  the  filly 
liar  who  aflumes  the  merit  of  adventures 
which  never  happened,  the  foolifli  plagiary  who 
gives  himfelf  out  for  the  author  of  what  he  has 
no  pretenfions  to,  are  properly  accufed  of  this 
paflion.  He  too  is  Md  to  be  guilty  of  vanity 
who  is  not  contented  with  the  filent  fentiments 
of  efi^eem  and  approbation,  who  feems  to  be 
fonder  of  their  noify  expreffions  and  acclama- 
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PART  tions  than  of  the  fentiments  themielves,  who  is 
^^  ,  never  fatisfied  but  when  his  own  praifes  are 
ringing  in  his  ears,  and  who  folicits  with  the 
molt  anxious  importunity  all  external  marks  of 
refpefii,  is  fond  of  titles,  of  ccHnpliments,  of 
being  vifited,  of  being  attended,  of  being  taken 
notice  of  in  public  places  with  the  appearance 
of  deference  and  attention.  This  fnvolous  paf- 
fion  is  altogether  different  from  either  of  the 
two  former,  and  is  the  palfion  of  the  lowed  and 
the  leaft  of  mankind,  as  they  are  of  the  nobleft 
and  the  greateil. 

But  though  thefe  three  paffions,  the  defire 
of  rendering  ourfelves  the  proper  obje£ts  of 
honour  and  efleem,  or  of  becoming  ^hat  is 
honourable  and  eflimable }  the  defire  of  acquir- 
ing honour  and  eileem  by  really  deferving  thofe 
fentiments ;  and  the  frivolous  defire  of  praife  at 
any  rate,  are  widely  different ;  though  the  two 
former  are  always  approved  of,  while  the  lifter 
never  fails  to  be  defpifed ;  there  is,  however, 
a  certain  remote  afl^ty  among  them,  which^ 
exaggerated  by  the  humourous  and  diverting 
eloquence  of  this  lively  author,  has  enabled  him 
to  impofe  upon  his  readers.  There  is  an  affinity 
between  vanity  and  the  love  of  true  glory,  as 
both  thefe  pafiions  aim  at  acquiring  efi^eem  and 
approbation.  But  they  are  different  in  this, 
that  the  one  is  a  jufl,  reafonable,  and  equitable 
paflion,  while  the  other  is  unjuft,  abfurd,  and 
ridiculous.  The  man  who  defires  efleem  for 
what  is  really  eflimable,  defires  nothing  but 
what  he  is  juilly  entitled  to,  and  what  cannot 
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be  refuied  him  without  fome  fort  of  injury,  sect. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  who  defires  it  upon  any 
other  terms,  demands  what  he  has  no  juft  claim 
to.  The  firft  is  eafily  fatisfied,  is  not  apt  to  be 
jealous  or  fufpicious  that  we  do  not  efteem  him 
enough,  and  is  felddm  folicitous  about  receiving 
many  external  marks  of  our  regard.  The  other, 
on  the  contrary,  is  never  to  be  fatisfied,  is  full 
of  jealoufy  and  fulpicion  that  we  do  not  efteem 
him  fo  much  as  he  defires,  becaufe  he  has  fome 
fecret  confcioufnefs  that  he  defires  more  than 
he  deferves.  The  leaft  negleft  of  ceremony,  he 
confiders  as  a  mortal  affront,  and  as  an  expref- 
fion  of  the  moft  determined  contempt.  He  is 
reftleis  and  impatient,  and  perpetually  afraid 
that  we  have  loft  all  refpe6t  for  him,  and  is 
upon  this  account  always  anxious  to  obtain  new 
expreflions  of  efteem,  and  cannot  be  kept  in  tem- 
per but  by  continual  attendance  and  adulation. 

There  is  an  affinity  too  between  the  defire  of 
becoming  what  is  honourable  and  eftimable, 
and  the  defire  of  honour  and  efteem,  between 
the  love  of  virtue  and  the  love  of  true  glory. 
They  refemble  one  another  not  only  in  this 
refpeft,  that  both  aim  at  really  being  what  is 
honourable  and  noble,  but  even  in  that  refpeft 
in  which  the  love  of  true  glory  refembles  what 
is  properly  called  vanity,  fome  reference  to  the 
fentiments  of  others.  The  man  of  the  greateft 
magnanimity,  who  defires  virtue  for  its  own 
fake,  and  is  moft  indifferent  about  what  a6tu« 
ally  are  the  opinions  of  mankind  with  regard 
to  him,  is  ftiU,   however,  delighted  with  the 
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PART  thoughts  of  what  they  (hould  be,  with  the  con- 
vn.  ^  fcioiifnefs  that  though  he  may  neither  be  honoHT* 
ed  nor  applauded,  he  is  iUU  the  proper  ol^eA  of 
honour  and  applaufe,  and  that  if  mankind  were 
cool  and  candid  and  confiftent  with  themfelves, 
and  properly  informed  of  the  motives  and  cir- 
^umftances  of  his  condu6l,  they  would  not  fail 
to  honour  and  applaud  him.  Though  he 
.delpifes  the  opinions  which  are  aS^ually  enter- 
tained of  him,  he  has  the  higheft  value  for 
thofe  which  ought  to  be  entertained  of  him. 
That  he  might  think  himfelf  worthy  of  thofe 
honourable  fentiments,  and,  whatever  was  the 
idea  which  other  men  might  conceive  of  his 
character,  that  when  he  fhould  put  himielf  in 
their  fituation,  and  confider,  not  what  was,  but 
what  ought  to  be  their  opinion,  he  fhould 
always  have  the  higheft  idea  of  it  himfelf,  was 
the  great  anj}  exalted  motive  of  his  conduft. 
As  even  in  the  love  of  virtue,  therefore,  there 
is  ftill  Ibme  reference,  though  not  to  what  is, 
yet  to  what  in  reafon  and  propriety  ought  to 
be,  the  opinion  of  others,  there  is  even  in  this 
refpe6fc  fome  affinity  between  it,  and  the  love  of 
true  glory.  There  is,  however,  at  the  fiime 
time,  a  very  great  difference  between  them. 
The  man  who  a6ls  folely  from  a  regard  to  what 
is  right  and  fit  to  be  done,  from  a  regard  to  what 
is  the  proper  obje£t  of  efteem  and  approbatioo, 
though  thefe  fentiments  fhould  never  be  beflowed 
upon  him,  a6ts  from  the  moft  fublime  and  god* 
like  motive  which  human  nature  is  even  cap^* 
ble  of  conceiving.     The  man,  on  the  other 
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hand,  who  while  he  defires  to  merit  ap{^oba-  SECT, 
tion  is  at  the  fame  time  anxious  to  obtain  it, ,  J^ 
though  he  too  is  laudable  in  the  main,  yet  his 
motives  have  a  greater  mixture  of  human  infir- 
mity. He  is  in  danger  of  being  mortified  by 
the  ignorance  and  ilijuftice  of  mankind,  and  his 
happinefs  is  expofed  to  the  envy  of  his  rivals 
and  the  folly  of  the  public.  The  happine&  of 
the  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  altogether  fecure 
and  independent  of  fortune,  and  of  the  caprice 
of  thofe  he  lives  with.  The  contempt  and 
hatred  which  may  be  thrown  upon  him  by  the 
ignorance  of  mankind,  he  confiders  as  not  be- 
longing to  him,  and  is  not  at  all  mortified  by  it. 
Mankind  defpife  and  hate  him  from  a  falfe 
notion  of  his  character  and  condu6t.  If  they 
knew  him  better,  they  would  efteem  and  love 
him.  It  is  not  him  whom,  properly  (peaking, 
they  hate  and  delpife,  but  another  perfon  whom 
they  miftake  him  to  be.  Our  friend,  whom  we 
ihould  meet  at  a  mafquerade  in  the  garb  of  our 
enemy,  would  be  more  diverted  than  mortified, 
if  under  that  difguife  we  fhould  vent  our  indig- 
nation againfl;  him.  Such  are  the  fentiments  of 
a  man  of  real  magnanimity,  when  expofed  to 
unjufl  cenfure.  It  feldom  happens,  however, 
that  human  nature  arrives  at  this  degree  of  firm- 
nefs.  Though  none  but  the  weakeft  and  moft 
worthlefs  of  mankind  are  much  delighted  with 
falfe  glory,  yet,  by  a  ftrange  inconfifl:ency,  falfe 
ignominy  is  oflen  capable  of  mortifying  thofe 
who  appear  the  mofl  refblute  and  determined. 
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PART  Dr.  Mandeville  is  not  fatisfied  with  reprefent* 
^^  ^  ing  the  frivolous  motive  of  vanity,  as  the  fource 
of  all  thofe  a6tions  which  are  commonly  ac* 
counted  virtuous.  He  endeavours  to  point  out 
the  imperfe&ion  of  human  virtue  in  many  other 
refped^s.  In  ev^ry  caie,  he  pretends,  it  Mis 
Ihort  of  that  complete  felf-denial  which  it  pre* 
tends  to,  and,  inftead  of  a  conqueil,  is  com- 
monly no  more  than  a  concealed  indulgence  of 
our  paifions.  Wherever  our  referve  with  regard 
to  pleafure  falls  ihort  of  the  mod  afcetic  abfti« 
nence,  he  treats  it  as  grofi  luxury  and  ienfuality. 
Every  thing,  according  to  him,  is  luxury  which 
exceeds  what  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
fupport  of  hun>an  nature,  fo  that  there  is  vice 
even  in  the  ufe  of  a  clean  flurt,  or  of  a  convex 
nient  habitation.  The  indulgence  of  the  incli- 
nation to  fe?(,  in  the  mod  lawful  unidn,  he  con- 
fiders  as  the  fame  Tenfuality  with  the  mod  hurt- 
Ail  gratification  of  that  paffipn,  and  derides  that 
temperance  and  that  chadity  which  can  be  ]Mac- 
tifed  at  fo  cheap  a  rate«  The  ingenious  fophidry 
of  liis  reafoning,  is  here,  $is  upon  many  other 
occafions,  covered  by  the  ambiguity  of  language* 
There  are  fome  of  our  p^ons  which  have  no 
other  names  e]^cept  tiiofe  which  mark  the  dif- 
agreeable  and  pffenfive  degree.  The  fp^StaXov 
is  more  apt  to  take  Qotice  of  them  in  tiiis 
4egree  than  in  any  other.  When  they  fliock 
his  own  fentiments,  when  they  give  him  Ibme 
fort  of  antipathy  and  uneafinefs,  he  is  neceflarily 
pbllged  to  attend  to  them,  and  is  from  thence 
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naturally  led  to  give  them  a  name.    When  they  8  £  c  T» 

iall  in  with  the  natural  ftate  of  his  own  mind^  , ^ 

he  is  very  apt  to  overlook  them  altogether,  and 
either  gives  them  no  name  at  all,  or,  if  he  give 
them  any,  it  is  one  which  marks  rather  the 
fubje6i;ion  and  reilraint  of  the  paffion,  than  the 
degiee  which  it  ilill  is  allowed  to  fubfifl  in,  after 
it  is  fo  fubje^ied  and  reilrained.  Thus  the 
common  names*  of  the  love  of  pleafure,  and  of 
the  love  of  fex,  denote  a  vicious  and  offenfive 
degree  of  thofe  paffions.  The  words  temper* 
ance  and  chaility,  on  the  other  hand,  feem  to 
mark  rather  the  restraint  and  fubjediion  which 
they  are  kept  under,  than  the  degree  which 
they  are  ftiU  allowed  to  fubfift  in.  When  he 
can  ihow,  therefore,  that  they  Hill  fubfiil  in 
fome  degree,  he  imagines,  he  has  entirely  demo-* 
liihed  the  reality  of  the  virtues  of  temperance 
and  chaility,  and  ihown  them  to  be  mere  impo^ 
fitions  upon  the  inattention  and  fimplidty  of 
mankind.  Thofe  virtues,  however,  do  not 
require  an  entire  infenfibility  to  the  obje6ls  of 
the  paffions  which  they  mean  to  govern.  They 
only  aim  at  reilraining  the  violence  of  thofe 
paffions  fo  far  as  not  to  hurt  the  individual,  and 
neither  diflurb  nor  offend  the  fociety. 

It  is  the  great  fallacy  of  Dr.  Mandeville's 
bookt  to  reprefent  every  paffion  as  wholly 
iidcious,  which  is  fo  in  any  degree  and  in  any 
-dire6tion.  It  is  thus  that  he  treats  every  thing 
fis  vanity  which  has  any  reference,  either  to  what 

*  Luxury  and  luft  f  Fable  of  the  Beet. 

are. 
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PART  are>  or  to  what  ought  to  be  the  fentiments  ot 
^  others :  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  ibphiftiy,  that 
he  eftablifhes  his  favourite  conclufion,  that  pri- 
vate vices  are  public  benefits.  If  the  love  of 
magnificence,  a  taile  for  the  elegant  arts  and 
improvements  of  human  life,  for  whatever  is 
agreeable  in  drefs,  furniture,  or  equipage,  for 
architecture,  fi^atuary,  painting,  and  mufic,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  luxury,  feniuality,  and  ofl^nta* 
tion,  even  in  thofe  whofe  fituation  allows,  with- 
out any  inconveniency,  the  indulgence  of  thofe 
paffions,  it  is  certain  that  luxury,  feniuality, 
and  ollentation  are  public  benefits:  fince 
without  the  qualities  upon  which  he  thinks 
proper  to  befi^ow  fuch  opprobious  names,  the 
arts  of  refinement  could  never  find  encourage- 
ment, and  mud  languiih  for  want  of  employ- 
ment. Some  popular  afcetic  do6trines  which 
had  been  current  before  his  time,  and  which 
placed  virtue  in  the  entire  extirpation  and  anni- 
hilation of  all  our  paffions,  were  the  real  found- 
ation of  this  licentious  fyilem.  It  was  eaiy  for 
Pr.  Mandeville  to  prove,  firfi;,  that  this  entire 
conquefl  never  aCtually  took  place  among  m«i; 
and  fecondly,  that  if  it  was  to  take  place  uni- 
verfally,  it  would  be  pernicious  to  fbciety,  by 
J)utting  an  end  to  all  induilry  and  commerce, 
and  in  a  manner  to  the  whole  bufinefs  of  human 
life.  By  the  firft  of  thefe  propofitions,  he  ieemed 
to  prove  that  there  was  no  real  virtue,  and  that 
what  pretended  to  be  ilich,  was  a  mere  cheat 
and  impofition  upon  mankind;  and  by  the 
fecond,  that  private  vices  were  public  benefits, 

fince 
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fince  without  them  no  fociety  could  proiper  or  s  s  c  T« 
flouiilh,  O* 

Such  is  the  fyttem  of  Dr.  Mandeville^  which 
once  made  fo  much  noiie  in  the  world,  and 
which,  though,  perhaps,  it  never  gave  occafion 
to  more  vice  than  what  would  have  been  with* 
out  it,  at  leail  taught  that  vice,  which  aroie 
from  other  caufes,  to  appear  with  more  e£Qront- 
ery,  and  to  avow  the  corruption  of  its  motives 
with  a  profligate  audaciou&eis  which  had  never 
been  heard  of  before. 

But  how  deftruftive  foever  this  iyftem  may 
appear,  it  could  never  have  impofed  upon  ib 
great  a  number  of  perfons,  nor  have  occafioned 
fo  general  an  alarm  among  thofe  wh(/  are  the 
friends  of  better  principles,  had  it  not  in  ibme 
reQ)e£l;s  bordered  upon  the  truth.  A  iyftem  of 
natural  plulofophy  may  appear  very  plaufible, 
and  be  for  a  long  time  very  generally  received 
in  the  world,  and  yet  have  no  foundation  in 
nature,  nor  any  fort  of  refemblance  to  the  truths 
The  vortices  of  Des  Cartes  were  regarded  by  a 
very  ingenious  nation,  for  near  a  century  toge- 
ther, as  a  moft  fatisfa^ory  account  of  the  revo* 
lutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Yet  it  has  been 
demonilrated,  to  the  convi£tion  of  all  mankind, 
that  thefe  pretended  caufes  of  thofe  wonderful 
effects,  not  only  do  not  actually  exift,  but  are 
utterly  impoffible,  and  if  they  did  exift,  could 
produce  no  fuch  effects  as  are  afcribed  to  them* 
But  it  is  otherwife  with  iyftems  of  moral  philo* 
(bphy,  and  an  author  who  pretends  to  account 
for  die  origin  of  our  moral  fentiments,  cannot 

deceive 
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PART  deceive  us  fo  grofsly ,  nor  depart  fb  very  far  from 
^^*  .  all  refemblance  to  the  truth.  When  a  traveller 
gives  an  account  of  (bme  diftant  country,  he  may 
impofe  upon  our  credulity  the  moil  groundlefi 
and  abfurd  fidtions  as  the  mod  certain  matters 
of  fa£fc.  But  when  a  perfbn  pretends  to  inform 
us  of  what  paffes  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  of 
the  affairs  of  the  very  pariih  which  we  live  in, 
though  here  too,  if  we  are  fo  carelefs  as  not  to 
examine  things  with  our  own  eyes,  he  may 
deceive  us  in  many  refpedls,  yet  the  greateft 
falfehoods  which  he  impofes  upon  us  mufl  bear 
fome  refemblance  to  the  truth,  -and  muft  even 
have  a  confiderable  mixture  of  truth  in  them. 
An  author  who  treats  of  natural  philofbphy,  and 
pretends  to  affign  the  caufes  of  the  great  phe- 
nomena of  the  univerfe,  pretends  to  give  an 
account  of  the  affairs  of  a  very  diftant  country, 
concerning  which  he  may  tell  us  what  he  pleafes, 
and  as  long  as  his  narration  keeps  within  the 
bounds  of  feeming  poffibility,  he  need  not  de- 
^air  of  gaining  our  belief.  But  when  he  pro- 
pofes  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  defires  and 
affections,  of  our  fentiments  of  approbation  and 
difapprobation,  he  pretends  to  give  an  account, 
not  only  of  the  affairs  of  the  very  pariih  that 
we  live*  in,  but  of  our  own  domeftic  concerns. 
Though  here  too,  like  indolent  mailers  who  put 
their  truil  in  a  fteward  who  deceives  them,  we 
are  very  liable  to  be  impofed  upon,  yet  we  are 
incapable  of  paffing  any  account  which  does 
not  preferve  fome  little  regard  to  the  truth. 

Some  of  the  articles,  at  leail^  muil  be  juft,  and 

even 
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even  thofe  which  are  moft  overcharged  muft  S  B  c  T. 
have  had  fome  foundation,  otherwife  the  fraud  ^ 
would  be  detefiled  even  by  that  carelefs  infp^c- 
tion  which  we  are  difpofed  to  give.  The  author 
who  fliould  aflign,  as  the  caufe  of  any  natural 
fentiment,  fbme  principle  which  neither  had 
any  connexion  with  it,  nor  refembled  any  other 
principle  which  had  fome  fuch  connexion,  would 
appear  abfurd  and  ridiculous  to  the  mod  injudi« 
cious  and  unexperienced  reader. 


SEC 
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SECTION  IIL 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS  WHICH  HAT£  BEEK 
FORMED  CONCERNING  THE  PRINCIPLE  OP  AP- 
PROBATION. 

INTRODUCTION. 

AFTER  the  inquiry  concerning  the  nature 
of  virtue,  the  next  queilion  of  importance 
in  Moral  Philofophy,  is  concerning  the  principle 
of  approbation,  concerning  the  power  or  faculty 
of  the  mind  which  renders  certain  charafters 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  to  us,  makes  us  prefer 
one  tenour  of  condu£t  to  another,  denominate 
the  one  right  and  the  other  wrong,  and  confider 
the  one  as  the  obje6t  of  approbation,  honour, 
and  reward }  the  other  as  that  of  blame,  cen* 
fure,  and  punifhment. 

Three  different  accounts  have  been  given  of 
this  principle  of  approbation.  According  to 
fome,  we  approve  and  diiapprove  both  of  our 
own  actions  and  of  thole  of  others,  from  ielf- 
love  only,  or  from  fome  view  of  their  tendency 
to  our  own  happinefs  or  difadvantage :  accord- 
ing to  others,  reafon,  the  fame  faculty  by  which 
we  diitinguifh  between  truth  and  falfehood,  en- 
ables us  to  diilinguifh  between  what  is  fit  and 
unfit  both  in  adtions  and  affe6Uons :  according 
to  others,  this  diftindtion  is  altogether  the  effed 
of  immediate  fentiment  and  feeling,  and  ariies 
from  the  fatisfadtion  or  di%ufl  with  which  the 

4  view 
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view  of  certain  actions  or  afieftiqns  infpires  us*  s  s  c  T. 
Self-love,  reafon,  and  fentiment,  therefore,  are  .    ™* 
the  three  different  fources  which  have  been 
affigned  for  the  principle  of  approbation. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  thofe 
different  iyilems,  I  muil  obferve,  that  the  deter- 
mination  of  this  fecond  queilion,  though  of  the 
greatell  importance  in  Q)eculation,  is  of  none 
in  practice.  The  queftion  concerning  the  nature 
of  virtue  neceffarily  has  fome  influence  upon  our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  in  many  particular 
cafes.  That  concerning  the  principle  of  appro- 
bation can  poflibly  have  no  fuch  effe&.  To 
examine  from  what  contrivance  or  mechanifm 
within,  thofe  different  notions  or  fentiments 
strife^  is  a  mere  matter  of  philofophical  curiofity. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  thq/e  S^iflems  which  deduce  the  Principle  of 
Approbation  Jrom  SelfJove. 

THOSE  who  account  for  the  principle  of 
approbation  from  felf-love,  do  not  all  ac« 
count  for  it  in  the  fame  manner,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  confuiion  and  inaccuracy  in  all 
their  different  fyftems.  According  to  Mr. 
Hobbes,  and  many  of  his  followers*,  man  is 

*  FUffe&darfi;  Maaderille. 

driven 
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PART  driven  to  take  refuge  in  fociety,  not  by  any 
natural  love  which  he  bears  to  his  own  kind,  but 
becaufe  without  the  affiftance  of  others  he  is 
incapable  of  fubfifting  with  eafe  or  fitfely.  So- 
ciety, upon  this  account,  becomes  neceflaiy  to 
him,  and  whatever  tends  to  its  fupport  and  wel« 
fare,  he  confiders  as  having  a  remote  tendency 
to  his  own  intereft ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  what- 
ever is  likely  to  difturb  or  deflroy  it,  he  regards 
as  in  fome  meafure  hurtful  or  pernicious  to  him* 
felf  Virtue  is  the  great  fupport,  and  vice  the 
great  diilurber  of  human  fociety.  The  former, 
therefore,  is  agreeable,  and  the  latter  ofienfive 
to  every  man ;  as  from  the  one  he  forefees  the 
proQ>erity,  and  from  the  other  the  ruin  and  dif- 
order  of  what  is  fo  neceflary  for  the  comfort  and 
fecurity  of  his  exiftence. 

Tliat  the  tendency  of  virtue  to  promote,  and 
of  vice  to  difturb  the  order  of  fociety,  when  we 
confider  it  coolly  imd  philoibphically,  refle&s  a 
very  great  beauty  upon  the  one,  and  a  i^iy 
great  deformity  upon  the  other,  cannot,  as  I 
have  obferved  upon  a  former  occafion,  be  called 
in  queftion.  Human  Ibciely,  when  we  contem* 
plate  it  in  a  certain  abftraS;  and  philofbphical 
light,  appears  like  a  g^eat,  an  immenfe  machine, 
whofe  regular  and  harmonious  movements  pro- 
duce a  thouiand  agreeable  effects.  As  in  any 
other  beautiful  and  noble  machine  that  was  the 
produ6tion  of  human  art,  whatever  tended  to 
render  its  movements  more  fmooth  and  eaiy, 
would  derive  a  beauty  from  this  effeft,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  whatever  tended  to  obftruft  them 

would 
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would  difpleafe  upon  that  account :  fb  virtue^  S  £  c  T, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  fine  polifli  to  the  wheels  *^_^^^ 
of  fociety,  neceflarily  pleafes ;  while  vice,  like 
the  vile  mil,  which  makes  them  jar  and  grate 
upon  one  another,  is  as  neceflarily  ofienfive. 
This  account,  therefore,  of  the  origin  of  appro- 
bation and  difapprobati9n,  fo  far  as  it  derives 
them  from  a  regard  to  the  order  of  ibciety,  runs 
into  that  principle  which  gives  beauty  to  utility, 
and  which  I  have  explained  upon  a  former  oc« 
cafion ;  and  it  is  from  thence  that  this  iyftem 
derives  all  that  appearance  of  probability  which 
it  poflefles.  When  thofe  authors  defcribe  the 
innumerable  advantages  of  a  cultivated  and 
ibcial,  above  a  lavage  and  folitary  life ;  when 
they  expatiate  upon  the  necefiity  of  virtue  and 
good  order  for  the  maintenance  of  the  one,  and 
demonftrate  how  infallibly  the  prevalence  of  vice 
and  difobedience  to  the  laws  tend  to  bring  back 
the  other,  the  reader  is  charmed  with  the  novelty 
and  grandeur  of  thofe  views  which  they  open  to 
him:  he  fees  plainly  a  new  beauty  in  virtue, 
and  a  new  deformity  in  vice,  which  he  had 
never  taken  notice  of  before,  and  is  commonly 
fo  delighted  with  the  difcovery,  that  (he  feldom 
takes  time  to  reflect,  that  this  political  view 
having  never  occurred  to  him  in  his  life  before, 
cannot  poflibly  be  the  ground  of  that  approba* 
tion  and  difapprobation  with  which  he  has  al- 
ways been  accuftomed  to  confider  thofe  different 
qualities. 

When  thofe  authors,  on  the  other  hand,  deduce 
from  felf-love  the  intereil  which  we  take  in  the 
welfare  of  fociety,  and  the  efteem  which  upon 

voLt  h  00  that 
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PAR  T  that  account  we  bellow '  upon  virtue,  they  do 
^^'  not  mean,  that  when  we  in  this  age  applaud  the 
virtue  of  Cato,  and  deteft  the  villany  of  CatiUne, 
our  fentiments  are  influenced  by  the  notion  of 
any  benefit  we  receive  from  the  one,  or  of  any 
detriment  we  fufFer  from  the  other.  It  was  not 
becaufe  the  profperity  or  fubverfion  of  fodety, 
in  thofe  remote  ages  and  nations,  was  appre- 
hended to  have  any  influence  upon  our  ha]^U 
nels  or  mifery  in  the  prefent  times ;  that  accord- 
ing  to  thofe  philofophers,  we  elleemed  the 
virtuous,  and  blamed  the  diforderly  charafi;er. 
They  never  imagined  that  our  fentiments  were 
influenced  by  any  benefit  or  damage  which  we 
fuppofed  actually  to  redound  to  us,  from  either; 
but  by  that  which  might  have  redounded  to  us, 
had  we  lived  in  thofe  difi^ant  ages  and  countries; 
or  by  that  which  might  Hill  redound  to  us,  if  in 
our  own  times  we  fhould  meet  with  chara^rs 
of  the  fame  kind.  The  idea,  in  fhort,  which 
thofe  authors  were  groping  about,  but  which 
they  were  never  able  to  unfold  diilin6Uy,  was 
that  indire6l  fympathy  which  we  feel  with  tie 
gratitude  or  refentment  of  thofe  who  received 
the  benefit. or  fufFer ed  the  damage  refulting  ftom 
fuch  oppofite  chara6l;ers  :  and  it  was  this  which 
they  were  indiftinftly  pointing  at,  when  they 
faid,  that  it  was  not  the  thought  of  what  we  had 
gained  or  fuifered  which  prompted  our  applaufe 
or  indignation,  but  the  conception  or  imagina* 
tion  of  what  we  might  gain  or  fuffer  if  we  were 
to  a£t  in  fociety  with  fuch  aflbciates. 

Sympathy,  however,  cannot,  in  any  fenfe,  he 

regarded  as  a  felfifli  principle.    When  I  iympa^ 

thizc 
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liiize  with  your  forrow  or  your  indignation^  it  S  E  c  T. 
may  be  pretended,  indeed,  that  my  emotion  is  ^^ 
founded  in  felf-love,  becaufe  it  arifes  from  bring- 
ijjg  your  cafe  home  to  myfelf,  from  putting 
myfetf  in  your  fituation,  and  thence  conceiving 
what  I  ihould  feel  in  the  like  circumflances. 
But  though  fympathy  is  very  properly  faid  to 
arife  from  an  imaginary  change  of  iituations 
with  the  perfon  principally  concerned,  yet  this 
imaginary  change  is  not  fuppofed  to  happen  to 
me  in  my  own  perfon  and  chara6ler,  but  in  that 
of  the  perfon  with  whom  I  lympathize.  When 
I  condole  with  you  for  the  lofs  of  your  only  fon, 
in  order  to  enter  into  your  grief  I  do  not  con- 
lider  what  I,  a  perfon  of  fuch  a  chara6ter  and 
profeffion,  Ihould  fuffer,  if  I  had  a  fon,  and  if 
that  fon  was  unfortunately  to  die :  but  I  con- 
fider  what  I  fliould  fuffer  if  I  was  really  you,  and 
I  not  only  change  circumftances  with  you,  but  I 
change  perfons  and  chai'afters.  My  grief, 
therefore,  is  entirely  upon  your  account,  and  not 
in  the  leaft  upon  my  own.  It  is  not,  therefore,* 
in  the  leail  felfifh.  How  can  that  be  regarded  as 
a  felfifh  pailion,  which  does  not  arife  even  from  the 
imagination  of  any  thing  that  has  befallen,  or 
that  relates  to  myfelf,  in  my  own  proper  perfon 
and  chara6ler,  but  which  is  entirely  occupied 
^bout  what  relates  to  you  ?  A  man  may  fympa- 
thize  with  a  woman  in  child-bed  ;  though  it  is 
imppflible  that  he  fhould  conceive  himfelf  as 
fuffering  her  pains  in  hi[s  own  proper  perfon  and 
character.    That  whole  account  of  human  na- 

Q  0  2  ture. 
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PART  ^^^>  however,  which  deduces  all  fentiinents  and 
^^*  alFedtions  from  felf-love,  which  has  made  & 
much  noife  in  the  world,  but  which,  fo  &r  as  I 
know,  has  never  yet  been  fully  and  diiUnAly 
explained,  feems  to  me  to  have  arifen  from  feme 
cohfufed  mifappcehenlion  of  the  fyflem  of  fym- 
pathy. 


CHAP.  II. 

Qftho/e  Sijiftems  rvJuch  make  Reqfbn  ihe  Principk 

qf  Approbation. 

TT  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  do£fcrine  of 
^  Mr.  Hobbes,  that  a  flate  of  nature  is  a  ftate 
of  war ;  and  that  antecedent  to  the  inftitution 
of  civil  government,  there  could  be  no  fafe  or 
peaceable  fociety  among  men.  To  preferve 
fociety,  therefore,  according  to  him,  was  to 
fupport  civil  government,  and  to  deflroy  civil 
government  was  the  fame  thing  as  to  put  an 
end  to  fociety.  But  the  exiflence  c^  civil 
government  depends  upon  the  obedience  that 
is  paid  to  the  fupreme  magiftrate.  The  moment 
he  ^lofes  his  authority,  all  government  is  at  an 
end.  As  felf-prefervation,  therefore,  teadies 
men  to  applaud  whatever  tends  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  fociety,  and  to  blame  whatever  is 
likely  to  hurt  it ;  fo  the  fame  principle,  if  they 
would  think  and  fpeak  confiftently,  oqgfat  to 
teach   them   to   applaud  upon   all  occafions 
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obedience  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  to  blame  SECT, 
all  diibbedience  and  rebellion.  The  very  ideas  ™* 
of  laudable  and  blamable^  ought  to  be  the 
fame  with  thoie  of  obedience  and  difobedience. 
The  laws  of  the  civil  magiflrate^  therefore^ 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  Ible  ultimate 
ftandards  of  what  was  juft  and  unjuft,  of  what 
was  right  and  wrong. 

It  was  the  avowed  intention  of  Mr.  Hobbes, 
by  propagating  thefe  notions,  to  fubjeft  the 
confciences  of  men  immediately  to  the  civile 
and  not  to  the  ecclefiaflical  powers,  whofe 
turbulence  and  ambition,  he  had  been  taught^ 
by  the  example  of  his  own  times,  to  regard 
as  the  principal  fource  of  the  diforders  of 
ibciety.  His  do&rine,  upon  this  account,  was 
peculiarly  offenfive  to  theologians,  who  accord* 
ingly  did  not  fail  to  vent  their  indignation 
againfl  him  with  great  aJQperity  and  bittemefs. 
It  was  likewife  offenfive  to  all  found  moraliils^ 
as  it  fuppofed  that  there  was  no  natural  dif« 
tin^ion  between  right  and  wrong,  that  thefe 
were  mutable  and  changeable,  and  depended 
upon  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  the  civil  magi£> 
Irate.  This  account-  of  things,  therefore,  was 
attacked  from  all  qiiarters,  and  by  all  forts  of 
weapons,  by  fober  reafon  as  well  as  by  furious 
declamation. 

In  order  to  confute  fo  odious  a  do6trkie,  it 
was  neceflary  to  prove,  that  antecedent  to  all 
law  or  pofitive  inftitution,  the  mind  was  naturally 
endowed  with  a  faculty,  by  which  it  diflin- 
guiihed  in  certain  actions  and  affe&ions,  the 
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PART  qualities  of  right,  laudable,  and  virtuous,  and 
in  others  thofe  of  wrong,  blamable,  and  vicious. 

Law,  it  was  juftly  obferved  by  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  *,  could  not  be  the  original  fourcc  of 
thofe  diftin6lions ;  fince  upon  tlie  ibppofition 
of  fuch  a  law,  it  muft  either  be  right  to  obey  it, 
and  wrong  to  difobey  it,  or  indifferent  whether 
we  obeyed  it,  or  difobeyed  it.  That  law  which 
it  was  indifferent  whether  we  obeyed  or  dif- 
obeyed, could  not,  it  was  evident,  bethefource 
of  thofe  diflin£tions ;  neither  could  that  which 
it  was  right  to  obey  and  wrong  to  difobey, 
fince  even  this  ftill  fuppofed  the  antecedent 
notions  or  ideas  of  right  and  .wrong,  and  that 
obedience  to  the  law  was  conformable  to  the 
idea  of  right,  and  difobedience  to  that  of 
wrong. 

Since  the  mind,  therefore,  had  a  notion  of 
thofe  diflin6lions  antecedent  to  all  law,  it  ieemed 
neceffarily  to  follow,  that  it  derived  this  notion 
from  reafon,  which  pointed  out  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  in  the  fame  manner 
in  which  it  did  that  between  truth  and  falle- 
hood :  and  this  conclufion,  which,  though  true 
in  fome  refpe£ts,  is  rather  haily  in  others,  was 
more  eafily  received  at  a  time  when  the  abftrad 
fcience  of  human  nature  was  but  in  its  infiuicy, 
and  before  the  diflin£t  offices  and'  powers  of 
the  different  faculties  of  the  human  mind  had 
been  carefully  examined  and  diflinguiihed  from 
one    another.     When   this    controverfy   with 
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Mr.  Hobbes  was  carried  on  with  the .  greateft  SECT, 
warmth  and  keennefs,  no  other  faculty  had 
been  thought  of  from  which  any  fuch  ideas 
could  poflibly  be  fiippofed  to  arife.  It  became 
at  this  time,  therefore;  the  popular  dodtrine, 
that  the  effence  of  virtue  and  vice  did  not  confift 
in  the  conformity  or  difagreement  of  hmnan 
actions  with  the  law  of  a  fuperior,  but  in  their 
conformity  or  difagreement  with  reafon,  which 
was  thus  fconfidered  as  the  original  fource  and 
principle  of  approbation  and  difapprobation. 

That  virtue  confifts  in  conformity  to  reafon, 
is  true  in  fome  refpe6ls,  and  this  faculty  may 
very  juftly  be  confidered  as,  in  fome  fenfe,  the 
fource  and  principle  of  approbation  and  dif- 
approbation,  and  of  all  folid  judgments  con* 
ceming  right  and  wrong,  .  It  is  by  reafon  that 
we  difcover  thofc  general  rules  of  juftice  by 
which  we  ought  to  regulate  our  adtions :  and  it 
is  by  the  fame  faculty  that  we  form  thofe  more 
vague  and  indeterminate  ideas  of  what  is 
prudent,  of  what  is  decent,  of  what  is  generous 
or  noble,  which  we  carry  conftantly  about  with 
us,  and  according  to  which  we  endeavour,  as 
well  as  we  can,  to  model  the  tenor  of  our' 
condu£l.  The  general  maxims  of  morality  are 
formed,  like  all  other  general  maxims,  from 
experience  and  induftion.  We  obferve  in  a 
great  variety  of  particular  cafes  what  pleafes  or 
difpleafes  oiu*  moral  faculties,  what  thefe  ap- 
prove or  difapprove  of,  and,  by  indu6lion  from 
this  experience,  we  eftablifli  thofe  general  rules. 

004  But 
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PART  But  indufiion  is  always  regarded  as  one  of  the 
^^  operations  of  reafon.  From  reafon^  therefore, 
we  are  very  properly  laid  to  derive  all  thofe 
general  maxims  and  ideas.  It  is  by  thefe, 
however,  that  we  regulate  the  greater  part  of 
our  moral  judgments,  which  would  be  extremely 
uncertain  and  precarious  if  thqr  depended 
altogether  upon  what  is  liable  to  fo  many  vari- 
ations as  immediate  fentiment  and  feeling, 
which  the  different  dates  of  health  and  humour 
are  capable  of  altering  fo  eiTentially.  As  our  moft 
folid  judgments,  therefore,  with  r^ard  to  right 
and  wrong,  are  regulated  by  maxims  and  ideas 
derived  from  an  indudtion  of  reafon,  virtue  may 
very  properly  be  laid  to  confift  in  a  conformity 
to  reafon,  and  fo  far  this  faculty  may  be  con* 
fidered  as  the  fource  and  principle  of  approba« 
tion  and  difapprobation. 

But  though  reafon  is  undoubtedly  the  Iburce 
cf  the  general  rules  of  morality,  and  of  all  the 
moral  judgments  which  we  form  by  means  of 
them ;  it  is  altogether  abfurd  and  imintelligible 
to  fuppofe  that  the  firfl  perceptions  of  right  and 
wrong  can  be  derived  from  reafon,  even  in  thofe 
'particular  cafes  upon  the  experience  of  whidi 
the  general  rules  are  formed.  Thefe  firft  per« 
ceptions,  as  well  as  all  other  experiments  upon 
which  any  general  rules  are  founded,  cannot 
be  the  object  of  reafon^  but  of  immediate 
fenfe  and  feeling*  It  is  by  finding  in  a  vaft 
variely  of  inftances  that  one  tenor  of  condu£fc 
conftimtly  pleafes  in  a  certain  manner,  and 
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that  another  as  conftantly  diQ>leafes  the  mind»  sect. 
that  we  form  the  general  rules  of  morality.  ™* 
But  reafon  cannot  render  any  particular  object 
either  agreeable  or  di&greeable  to  the  mind  for 
its  own  lake*  Realbn  may  fhow  that  this  obje^ 
is  the  means  of  obtaining  fome  other  which  is 
naturally  either  pleafing  or  difpleafing,  and  in 
this  manner  may  retnder  it  either  agreeable  or 
difagreeable  for  the  fake  of  fomething  elfe. 
But  nothing  can  be  agreeable  or  difagreeable 
for  its  own  fake,  which  is  not  rendered  fuch 
by  immediate  fenfe  and  feeling.  If  virtue, 
therefore,  in  every  particular  inflance,  nece£- 
farily  pleafes  for  its  own  fake,  and  if  vice  as 
certainly  difpleafes  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  reafon, 
but  immediate  fenfe  and  feeling,  which,  in  this 
manner,  reconciles  us  to  the  one,  and  alienates 
us  from  the  other. 

Pleafure  and  pain  are  the  great  objeSts  of 
defire  and  averfion :  but  thefe  are  diftinguifhed 
not  by  reafon,  but  by  immediate  fenfe  and 
feeling.  If  virtue,  therefore,  be  defirable  for 
its  own  fake,  and  if  vice  be,  in  the  fame  man* 
ner,  the  object  of  averfion,  it  cannot  be  reafon 
which  originally  diflinguifhes  thofe  different 
qualities,  but  immediate  fenfe  and  feeling. 

As  reafon,  however,  in  a  certain  fenfe,  may 
juflly  be  confidef ed  as  the  principle  of  s^proba* 
tion  and  difapprobation,  thefe  fentiments  were, 
through  inattention,  long  regarded  as  originally 
flowing  from  the  operations  of  this  faculty. 
Dr,  Hutchefon  had  the  merit  of  being  the  firft 
who  diflinguilhed  with  any  degree  of  preciiion 

in 
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;  P  A  R  T  in  what  refpefik  all  moral  diftinftions  may  be 
^^'  faid  to  arife  from  reafon^  and  in  what  refpeft 
they  are  founded  upon  immediate  fenfe  and 
feeling.  In  his  illuftrations  upon  the  moral 
fenfe  he  has  explained  this  fo  fully,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  fo  unanfwerably,  that,  if  any  contro- 
verfy  is  ftill  kept  up  about  this  fubjeft,  I  can 
impute  it  to  nothing,  but  either  to  inattention 
to  what  that  gentleman  has  written,  or  to  a 
fuperftitious  attachment  to  certain  forms  of 
expreffion,  a  weaknefe  not  very  uncommon 
among  the  learned,  eipecially  in  fubje6ls  fo 
deeply  interefting  as  the  prefenty  in  .which  a 
man  of  virtue  is  often  loath  to  abandon,  even 
the  propriety  of  a  fingle  phrafe  which  he  has 
been  accuftomed  to. 


CHAR    III. 

Ofthofe  Syjfems  "which  male  Sentiment  the  Prm- 

ciple  of  Approbation. 

THOSE  fyilems  which  make  fentiment  the 
.  principle  of  approbation  may  be  divided 
'into  two  different  clafles.. 

I.  According  to  fome  the  principle  of  appro- 
bation is  founded  upon  a  fentiment  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  upon  a  particular  power  of  perception 
exerted  by  the  mind  at  the  view  of  certain 
ad^ions  or  affe6tions ;  fome  of  which  affe6ting 
this  faculty  in  an  agreeable  and  others  in  a 
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difagreeable  manner,  the  former  are  damped  SECT, 
with  the  chara6ters  of  right,  laudable,  and 
virtuous ;  the  latter  with  thofe  of  wrong,  blam* 
able,  and  vicious.  This  fentiment  being  of  a 
peculiar  nature  diftindt  from  every  other,  and 
the  effe6l  of  a  particular  power  of  perception, 
they  give  it  a  particular  name,  and  call  it  a 
moral  fenfe. 

II.  According  to  others,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  principle  of  approbation,  there  is  no 
occafion  for  fuppofing  any  new  power  of  per- 
ception  which  had  never  been  heard  of  before : 
Nature^  they  imagine,  a£ts  here,  as  in  all  other 
cafes,  with  the  ftri6teil  oeconomy,  and  produces 
a  multitude  of  effe&^s  from  one  and  the  fame 
caufe ;  and  fympathy,  a  power  which  has  alwayis 
been  taken  notice  of,  and  with  which  the  mind 
is  manifeilly  endowed,  is,  they  think,  fufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  effects  afcribed  to  this 
peculiar  faculty. 

I.  Dr.  Hutchefon  *  had  been  at  great  pains 
to  prove  that  the  principle  of  approbation  was 
not  founded  on  felf-love.  He  had  demonftrated 
too  that  it  could  not  arife  from  any  operation 
of  reafon.  Nothing  remained,  he  thought,  but 
to  fuppofe  it  a  faculty  of  a  peculiar  kind,  with 
which  Nature  had  endowed  the  human  mind, 
in  order  to  produce  this  one  particular  and 
important  eSe&.  When  felf-love  and  reafon 
were  both  excluded,  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
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t»  A  R  T  that  there  was  any  other  known  fistculty  of  the 
^^      nund  which  could  in  any  reQ>e£t  anfwer  this 
purpofe. 

This  new  power  of  perception  he  caUed  a 
moral  fenfe,  and  fuppofed  it  to  be  fomewhat 
analogous  to  the  external  fenies*  As  the  bodies 
around  us^  by  affe^ng  thefe  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, appear  to  poflefi  the  different  qualities  of 
found,  taile,  odour,  colour;  fo  the  various 
affections  of  the  human  mind,  by  touching  this 
particular  faculty  in  a  certain  manner,  appear 
to  poffefi  the  different  qualities  of  amiable  and 
odious,  of  virtuous  and  vicious,  of  right  and 
wrong. 

The  various  fenfes  or  powers  of  perception  *, 
from  which  the  human  mind  derives  all  its 
fimple  ideas,  were,  according  to  this  fyftem, 
of  two  different  kinds,  of  which  the  one  were 
called  the  direct  or  antecedent,  the  other,  the 
reflex  or  confequent  fenfes.  The  direft  fenfes 
were  thofe  faculties  from  which  the  mind  derived 
the  perception  of  (uch  i^edes  of  things  as  did 
not  prefuppofe  the  antecedent  perception  of  any 
other.  Thus  founds  and  colours  were  objects 
of  the  direCb  fenfes.  To  hear  a  found  or  to  fee 
a  colour  does  not  jurefuppofe  the  antecedent 
perception  of  any  oilier  quality  or  obje£L  The 
reflex  or  con&quent  fenfes,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  thofe  faculties  from  which  the  mind 
derived  the  perception  of  fuch  fpedes  of  things 
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as  prefuppofed  the  antecedent  perception  of  3  B  c  t. 
fome  other.  Thus  hannony  and  beauty  were  ™* 
objedts  of  the  reflex  fenfes.  In  order  to  per- 
ceive the  harmony  of  a  founds  or  the  beauty  of 
a  colour,  we  muft  firfl  perceive  the  found  or  the 
colour.  The  moral  fenfe  was  confidered  as  a 
faculty  of  this  kind.  That  faculty,  which 
Mr.  Locke  caUs  refle6lion,  and  from  which  he 
derived  the  fimple  ideas  of  the  different  paffions 
and  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  was,  accord-^ 
ing  to  Dr.  Hutchefon,  a  direct  internal  fenfe. 
That  faculty  again  by  which  we  perceived  the 
beauty  or  deformity,  the  virtue  or  vice  of  thole 
different  paffions  and  emotions,  was  a  reflex, 
internal  fenfe. 

Dr.  Hutchefon  endeavoured  fUll  fi!irther  to 
fupport  this  do6lrine,  by  (hewing  that  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  that  the 
mind  was  endowed  with  a  variety  of  other  reflex 
fenfes  exaftly  fimilar  to  the  moral  fenfe ;  fuch 
as  a  fenfe  of  beauty  and  deformity  in  external 
objedls;  a  public  fenfe,  by  which  we  fympa- 
thize  with  the  happinefs  or  tnifery  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  a  fenfe  of  fhame  and  honour,  and  a 
fenfe  of  ridicule. 

But  notwithftanding  all  the  pains  which  this 
ingenious  philofopher  has  taken  to  prove  that 
the  principle  of  approbation  is  founded  in  a 
peculiar  power  of  perception,  fomewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  external  fenfes,  there  are  fome 
confequences,  which  he  acknowledges  to  follow 
from  this  doftrine, "  that  will,  perhaps,  be  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  fufEcient  confutation  of  it, 
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PART  The  qualities,  he  allows  *,  which  belong  to  the 
^^  objects  of  any  fenfe,  cannot,  without  the 
greateft  abfurdity,  be  afcribed  to  the  fenfe 
itfelf.  Who  ever  thought  of  calling  the  fenfe  of 
feeing  black  or  white,  the  fenfe  of  hearing  loud 
or  low,  or  the  fenfe  of  tailing  fweet  or  bitter  ? 
And,  according  to  him,  it  is  equally  abfurd  to 
call  our  moral  faculties  virtuous  or  vicious, 
morally  good  or  evil.  Thefe  qualities  belong 
to  the  objects  of  thofe  faculties,  not  to  tlie  fa- 
culties themfelves.  If  any  man,  therefore,  was 
fo  abfiu'dly  conftituted  as  to  approve  of  cruelty 
and  injuftice  as  the  higheft  virtues,  and  to  dif- 
approve  of  equity  and  humanity  as  the  moil 
pitiful  vices,  fuch  a  conftitution  of  mind  might 
indeed  be  regarded  as  inconvenient  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  fociety,  and  like  wife  as 
ilrange,  furpriiing,  and  unnatural  in  itfelf;  but 
it  could  not,  without  the  greateft  abfurdity,  be 
denominated  vicious  or  morally  evil. 

Yet  furely  if  we  faw  any  man  fhouting  with 
admiration  and  applaufe  at  a  barbarous  and  un- 
merited execution,  which  fome  infolent  tyrant 
had  ordered,  we  fliould  not  think  we  were  guilty 
of  any  great  abfurdity  in  denominating  this  be- 
haviour vicious  and  morally  evil  in  the  higheft 
degree,  though  it  exprefled  nothing  but  de- 
praved moral  faculties,  or  an  abfurd  approbation 
of  this  horrid  aAion,  as  of  what  was  noble,  mag- 
nanimous, and  great.     Our  heart,  I  imagine,  at 
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the  fight  of  fuch  a  fpeftator,  would  forget  for  a  s  B  c  T. 
while  its  fympathy  with  the  fufferer,  and  feel 
nothing  but  horror  and  deteftation,  at  the 
thought  of  fo  execrable  a  wretch.  We  fliould 
abominate  him  even  more  than  the  tyrant  who 
might  be  goaded  on  by  the  ftrong  pailions  of 
jealouly,  fear,  and  refentment,  and  upon  that 
account  be  more  excufable.  Butthefentiments 
of  the  lpe6i;ator  would  appear  altogether  without 
caufe  or  motive,  and  therefore  moft  perfefikly 
and  completely  deteftabk.  There  is  no  per- 
verfion  of  fentiment  or  affedtion  which  our  heart 
would  be  more  averfe  to  enter  into,  or  which  it 
would  rejeft  with  greater  hatred  and  indigna- 
tion than  one  of  this  kind ;  and  fo  ^  from  re* 
garding  fuch  a  conllitution  of  mind  as  being 
merely  fomething  ftrange  or  inconvenient,  and . 
not  in  any  refpedl  vicious  or  morally  evil,  we 
(hould  rather  confider  it  as  the  very  laft  and 
moft  dreadful  ftage  of  moral  depravity. 

Corre6l  moral  fenti'ments,  onr  the  contrary, 
naturally  appear  in  fome  degree  laudable  and 
morally  good.  The  man,  whofe  cenfure  and 
applaufe  are  upon  all  occafions  fuited  with  the 
greateft  accuracy  to  the  value  or  unworthinefs 
of  the  objeft,  feems  to  deferve  a  degree  even  of 
moral  approbation.  We  admire  the  delicate 
precifion  of  his  moral  fentiments :  they  lead  our 
own  judgments,  and,  upon  account  of  their  un- 
common and  furprifing  juftnefs,  they  even  excite 
our  wonder  and  applaufe.  We  cannot  indeed 
be  always  fure  that  the  conduct  of  fuch  a  perfon 
would  be  in  any  refpe6l  correfpondent  to  the 

precifion 
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PART  precilion  and  accuracy  of  his  judgments  con- 
^^  earning  the  conduct  of  others.  Virtue  requires 
habit  and  refblution  of  mind,  as  well  as  delicacy 
of  fentiment;  and  unfortunately  the  fonner 
qualities  are  ibmetimes  wanting,  where  the 
latter  is  in  the  greateft  perfeftion.  This  difpo- 
fition  of  mind,  however,  though  it  may  feme* 
times  be  attended  with  imperfections,  is  incom- 
patible with  any  thing  that  is  grofily  crimiDal, 
and  is  the  happieft  foundation  upon  which  the 
fuperftru&ure  of  perfedl  virtue  can  be  built 
There  are  many  men  who  mean  very  well,  and 
lerioufly  purpofe  to  do  what  they  think  their  duty, 
who  notwithftanding  are  diiagreeable  on  account 
of  the  coarfenefi  of  their  moral  fentiments* 

It  may  be  laid,  perhaps,  that  though  the  ftm* 
ciple  of  approbation  is  not  founded  upon  any 
power  of  perception  that  is  in  any  refpeft 
analogous  to  the  external  fenfes,  it  may  itill 
be  founded  upon. a  peculiar  fentiment  which 
anlwers  this  one  particular  purpofe  and  no 
othen  Approbation  and  difapprobation,  it 
may  be  pretended,  are  certain  feelings  or  emo- 
tions which  arife  in  the  mind  upon  the  view  of 
different  characters  and  aCtions ;  and  as  refent- 
ment  might  be  called  a  fenfe  of  injuries,  or  gra- 
titude a  ienfe  of  benefits,  fo  thefe  may  very  pro* 
perly  receive  the  name  of  a  fenfe  of  right  and 
wrong,  or  of  a  moral  fenfe. 

But  this  account  of  things,  though  it  may  not 
be  liable  to  the  fame  obje£lions  with  the  fore> 
going,  is  expofed  to  others  which  are  equally 
unanfwerable. 

Firfl 
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Firft  of  allt  wliatever  variations  any  particulisur  s  B  c  r* 
emotion  may  undergo,  it  ftill  preferves  the  ,    ^* 
general  features  which  diftinguiQi  it  to  be  an 
emotion  of  fuch  a  kind,  and  thefe  general  fea* 
tares  are  always  more  Risking  and  remarkable 
than  any  variation  which  it  may  undergo  in 
particular  cafes.    Thus  anger  is  an  emotion  of 
a  particular  kind:  and  accordingly  its  general 
features  are  always  more  diftinguifliable  thaa 
all  the  variations  it  undergoes  in  particular 
cafes.     Anger  againfl  a  man  is,  no  doubt,  ibme- 
what  different  from  anger  againfl  a  woman,  and 
that  again  from  anger  againfl  a  child*     In  each 
of  thofe  three  cafes,  the  general  paffion  of  anger 
receives  a  different  modification  from  the  par- 
ticular character  of  its  objed;,  as  may  eafily  be 
obferved  by  the  attentive.    But  ftill  the  general 
features  of  the  paffion  predominate  in  all  thefe 
cafes.     To  diftinguifh  thefe,  requires  no  nice 
obfervation :  a  very  delicate  attention,  on  the 
contrary,  is  necelTary  to  difcover  their  varia^ 
tions :  every  body  takes  notice  of  the  former ; 
fcarce  any  body  obferves  the  latter.    If  appro- 
bation and  difapprobation,  therefore,  were,  like 
gratitude  and  refentment,  emotions  of  a  parti-« 
cular  kind,  diftin£i;  from  every  other,  we  ihould 
expe61;  that  in  all  the  variations  which  either  of* 
them  might  undergo,  it  would  ftill  retain  the 
general  features  which  mark  it  to  be  an  emotion 
of  fuch  a  particular  kind,  clear,  plain,  and  eafily 
diftinguifhable.    But  in  fa£t  it  happens  quite 
otherwife.    If  we  attend  to  what  we  really  feel 
VOL.  I.  p  p  when 
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PART  when  upon  difierent  occafions  we  either  approve 
^^  or  diiapprove^  we  fliall  find  that  our  emotion  irt 
one  cafe  is  often  totally  diffisirent  from  that  in 
another^  and  that  no  common  features  ^an  po& 
fibly  be  difcovered  between  them.  Thus  the 
approbation  with  which  we  view  a  tender,  deli- 
catlr^  and  humane  fentiment,  is  quite  different 
from  that  with  which  we  a^e  ftruck  by  one  that 
appears  great,  daring,  and  magnanimous.  Our 
approbation  of  both  may,  upon  difierent  occa- 
fions, be  perfeft  and  entire  ;  but  we  are  foftened 
by  the  one,  and  we  are  elevstted  by  the  other, 
and  there  is  no  fort  of  refemblance  between  thf 
emotions  which  they  excite  in  us.  But,  accord- 
ing to  that  fyftem  which  I  have  be€fn  endea- 
vouring  td  eftablifh^  this  muft  neceflarily  be  tho 
cafe.  As  the  emotions  of  the  perfon  whom  wr 
approve  df,  arte,  in  thofe  two  cafes,  quite  oppo- 
lite  to  one  another,  and  as  our  approbation  arife» 
from  fympathy  with  thofe  oppofite  emotions, 
what  We  feel  upon  the  one  occafion,  can  have 
no  fort  of  resemblance  to  what  we  feel  upon  the 
other.  But  •  this  could  not  happen  if  approba^ 
tion  confifted  in  a  peculiar  emotion  which  had 
nothing  in  common  with  thq^  fentiinents  we  ap* 
jJroVed  of >  but  which  arofe  at  the  view  of  thofe 
Sentiments,  like  any  other  paifion  at  the  \iew  of 
its  proper  obje6t.  The  fame  thing  holds  tnie 
with  regard'  to  difapprobation.  Our  horror  for 
cnruelty  has  no  fort  of  refemUance  to  our  con- 
tempt for  mean-(pifitednefs.  It  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  difcord  which  we  feel  at  the 

view 
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view  of  thofe  two  different  vices^  between  out  itct. 
own  minds  and  thofe  of  the  perfon  whofe  fenti-  ^  l"i 
ments  and  behaviour  we  conflder* 

Secondly,  I  have  already  obferved,  that  not 
only  the  different  paflions  or  afiedtions  of  the 
human  mind  which  are  approved  or  diiapproved 
of,  appear  morally  good  qr  evil,  but  that  proper 
and  improper  approbation  appear^  to  our  natural 
fentidients,  to  be  (lamped  with  the  lame  cha> 
ra6ter&  I  would  aik,  therefore,  how  it  is,  that^ 
according  to  this  fyilem,  we  approve  or  diiap-> 
prove  of  proper  or  improper  approbation  ?  To 
this  queilion  there  is,  I  imagine,  but  one  rea(bn«- 
able  aniwer,  which  can  poffibly  be  given.  It 
muft  be  laid,  that  when  the  approbation  with 
which  our  neighbour  regards  the  conduS;  of  a 
third  peribn  coincides  with  our  own,  we  approve 
of  his  approbation,  and  confider  it  as,  in  fome 
mcafure,  morally  good ;  and  that,  on  the  con»- 
trary,  when  it  does  not  coincide  with  our  own 
fentiments,  we  diiapproven>f  it,  and  confider  it 
as,  in  fome  meafure,  morally  evil.  It  inuft  be 
allowed,  therefore,  that,  at  leail  in  this  one  cafe, 
the  coincidence  or  oppofition  of  fentiments,  be- 
tween the  obferver  and  the  perfiin  obferved,  con- 
ilitutes  moral  approbation  or  dilapprobation. 
And  if  it  does  fo  in  this  one  cafe,  I  would  alk, 
why  not  in  every  other?  to  what  purpofe 
imagine  a  new  power  of  perception  in  order  to 
account  for  thofe  fentiments  ? 

Againil  every  account  of  the  principle  of  ap- 
probation, which  makes  it  depend  upon  a  pecu- 
liar fentiment,   diftin^t   from  every  other,   I 

p  p  a  would 
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r  A  H  T  would  objeft ;  that  it  10  ftnu^e  that  this  fisnti- 
^  ,  xi)ent»  which  Fjrovidence  undoubtedly  intended 
to  be  the  governing  principle  of  human  nature, 
ihould  hitherto  have  been  fo  little  taken  notice 
of,  aa  not  to  have  got  a  name  in  any  language. 
.  The  word  Moral  Senfe  is  of  very  late  formation, 
and  cannot  yet  be  confidered  as  making  part  of 
the  Engiiih  tongue.  The  word  Approbation  has 
but  within  thefe  few  years  been  appropriated  to 
denote  peculiarly  any  thing  of  this  kind.    In 
IMTopriety  of  language  we  approve  of  whatever 
is  entirely  to  our  fatisfa^ion,  of  the  form  of  a 
building,  of  the  contrivance  of  a  machine,  of  the 
iavour  of  a  difh  of  meat.    The  word  Confcience 
does  not  immediately  denote  any  moral  faculty 
by  which  we  approve  or  difapprove.  Confcience 
fiippofes,  indeed,  the  exiftence  of  ibme  fuch 
faculty,  and  properly  fignifies  oiu:  confcioufiiefs 
of  having  a£ted  agreeably  or  contrary  to  its 
directions*    When  love,  hatred,  joy,  forrow, 
gratitude,  refentment,  with  fo  many  other  paf- 
fions  which  are  all  fuppofed  to  be  the  fubje3;s  of 
this  principle,  have  made  themfelves  confider- 
able  enough  to  get  titles  to  know  them  by,  is  it 
4K>t  furprifing  that  the  fovereign  of  them  all 
ihould  hitherto  have  been  fo  little  heeded,  that, 
a  few  philofophers  excepted,  nobody  has  yet 
thought  it  worth  while  to  bellow  a  name  upon 
it. 

When  we  approve  of  any  character  or  aftion, 
the  fentiments  which  we  feel,  are,  according  to 
the  foregoing  iyftem,  derived  from  four  fburces, 
which  are  in  fome  refpe&s  different  from  one 

another. 
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another.    Firft,  we  fympathize  mih  the  mativeB  S  B.  c  Ti 
of  the  agent;  fecondly,  we  enter  into  the  gratis: ,    ^ 
tude  of  thofe  who  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
actions ;  thirdly,  we  obferve  that  his  conduffc 
has  been  agreeable  to  the  general  rules  by  which 
thofe  two  fympathies  generally  a£fc ;  and,  laft  of 
ally  when  we  confider  fuch  actions  as  making 
a  part  of  a  iyftem  of  behaviour  which  tends  to 
promote  the  happinefs  either  of  the  individual  or 
of  the  fociety,  they  appear  to  derive  a  beauty 
from  this  utility,  not  unlike  that  which  we  afi 
cribe  to  any  wcdl-contrived  machine.    After  de-^ 
dueling,  in  any  one  particular  cafe,  all  that  nmft 
be  acknowledged  to  proceed  from  fbme  one  or 
other  of  thefe  four  principles,  I  (hould  be  glad 
to  know  what  remains,  and  I  Ihall  freely  allow 
this  overplus  to  be  afcribed  to  a  moral  fenfe,  or 
to  any  other  peculiar  faculty,  provided  any  body 
will  afcertain  precifely  what  this  overplus  is* 
It  might  be  expedted,  perhaps,  that  if  there  was 
any  fuch  peculiar  principle,  fuch  as  this  moral 
fenfe  is  fuppofed  to  be,  we  fhoiild  feel  it,  in  fome 
particular  cafes,  feparated  and  detached  from 
every  other,  as  we  often  feel  joy,  forrow,  hope, 
and  fear,  pure  and  unmixed  with  any  other  emo- 
tion.   This,  however,  I  imagine,  cannot  even 
be  pretended.    I  have  never  heard  any  inftance 
alleged  in  which  this  principle  could  be  faid  to 
exert  itfelf  alone  and  unmixed  with  lympathy  or 
antipathy,  with  gratitude  or  refentment,  with 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  any  action  to  an  eilablifhed  rule,  or  lail 
of  all  with  that  general  taile  for  beauty  and 

p  p  3  order 
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PART  order  which  is  excited  by  inauimated  as  weU-as 
:^  by  animated  olgeaa. 

.  IL  There  is  another  iyftem  which  attempts 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  moral  fenti^ 
ments  from  fympathy,  diftin€t  from  that  which 
I  haye  been  endeavouring  to  eflabliih.  It  is 
that  which  places  virtue  in  utility,  and  accounts 
for  the  pleafure  with  which  the  fpe6fcator  furveys 
the  ytflity  of  any  quality  from  fympathy  with 
^he  happinefs  of  thofe  who  are  ;tife£ted  by  it 
This  fympathy  is  different  both  frpm  that  by 
which  we  enter  into  the  motives  of  the  agent^ 
and  from  that  by  which  we  go  along  with  the 
gratitude  of  the  perfons  who  are  benefited  by 
his  aftions.  It  is  the  f^me  principle  with  that 
by  which  we  approve  of  a  well  contrived  ma* 
diine.  But  no  machine  can  be  the  obje£t  of 
either  of  thofe  two  lail  mentioned  fympatliies^ 
I  have  already,  in  the  fourth  part  of  this  di& 
CQurfe,  given  fome  agcount  of  this  fyftem^ 


SEC 
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SECTION  IV. 

PF  THE  MANNER  JN  WHICH  DIFFERENT  AUTHORS 
HAVE  TREATED  OJ?  TH5  PRACTICAL  RULES  OF 
MORALITY. 

TT  was  obferved  in  the  third  part  of  this  dill  SECT. 
^  courfe,  that  the  rules  of  juftice  are  the  only 
rules  of  morality  which  are  precife  and  accurate  f 
that  thofe  of  all  the  other  virtues  are  loofe, 
vague,  and  indeterminate ;  that  the  firft  may 
be  compared  to  the  rules  of  grammar;  the 
others  to  thofe  which  critics  lay  down  for  the 
attainment  of  what  is  fublime  and  elegant  in 
compofition,  and  which  prefent  us  rather  with 
a  general  idea  of  the  perfeftion  we  ought  to  aim 
at,  than  afford  us  any  certain  and  infallible 
direftions  for  acquiring  it. 

As  the  different  rules  of  morality  admit  fuch 
different  degrees  of  accuracy,  tliofe  authors  who 
have  endeavoured  to  collect  and  digeil  them 
into  fyftems  have  done  it  in  two  different  man- 
ners; and  one  fet  has' followed  through  the 
whole  that  loofe  method  to  which  they  were 
naturally  diredted  by  the  confideration  of  one 
Ipecies  of  virtues ;  while  another  has  as  univer- 
fally  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  their  pre- 
cepts that  fort  of  accuracy  of  which  only  fbme 
of  them  are  fufceptible.  The  firft  have  wrote 
Hke  critics,  the  fecond  like  grammarians.   ' 

p  p  4  J.  The 
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PART  I*  T^^^  ^^j  among  whom  we  may  count  all 
^^  the  ancient  moraliils,  have  contented  themfdves 
with  deicribing  in  a  general  manner  the  difierent 
vices  and  virtues,  and  with  pointing  out  the  de- 
formity and  mifery  of  the  one  diipofition  as  well 
as  the  propriety  and  happinefs  of  the  other,  but 
have  not  aifedted  to  lay  down  many  precife  rules 
that  are  to  hold  good  unexceptionably  in  all 
particular  cafes.  They  have  only  endeavoured 
to  afcertain,  as  far  as  language  is  capable  of 
afcertaining,  firft,  wherein  confiils  the  fentiment 
of  the  heart,  upon  which  each  particular  virtue 
is  founded,  what  fort  of  internal  feeling  or  emo- 
tion it  is  which  conilitutes  the  eflence  of  friend- 
fhip,  of  humanity,  of  generofity,  of  juftice,  of 
magnanimity,  and  of  all  the  other  virtues,  as 
well  as  of  the  vices  which  are  oppofed  to  them : 
and,  fecondly,  what  is  the  general  way  of  ading, 
the  ordinary  tone  and  tenor  of  conduct  to  which 
each  of  thofe  fentiments  would  direft  us,  or  how 
it  is  that,  a  friendly,  a  generous,  a  brave,  a  jiifl, 
and  a  humane  man,  would,  upon  ordinary  occa^ 
fions,  chufe  to  9u&. 

To  charafterife  the  fentiment  of  the  heart, 
upon  which  each  particular  virtue  is  founded, 
though  it  requires  both  a  delicate  and  an  accu- 
rate pencil,  is  a  talk,  however,  which  maybe 
executed  with  fome  degree  of  exa£tnef&  It  is 
impolfible,  indeed,  to  exprefi  all  the  variations 
which  each  fentiment  either  does  or  ought  to 
undergo,  according  to  every  poifible  variatios 
of  circiunftances.  They  are  endlefs,  and  lan- 
guage wants  names  to  mark  them  by.  The  fen- 
timent 
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timent  of  inendfhip,  for  example^  :which  we  feel  s;£  :c  t: 
for  an  did  man  is  diflferent  from  tlutt  'which  we  ^  i^l 
feel  for  a  young :  that  which  we  entertain  for 
an  auftere  man  difierent  from  that  which  we 
feel  for  one  of  fofler  and  gentler  manners :  and* 
that  again  from  what  we  feel  for  one  of  gay. 
vivacity  and  Q)irit.  The  friendfhip  which  we 
conceive  for  a  man  is  difierent  from  that  with 
which  a  woman  afie6ts  us,  even  where  there  is 
no  mixture  of  any  groffer  paffion.  What  author 
could  enumerate  and  afcertain  thefe'and  aU  the 
other  infinito  varieties  which  this  fentiment  is 
capable  of  undergoing  f  But  Hill  the  general 
fentiment  of  friendfhip  and  familiar  attachment 
which  is  common  to  them  all,  may  be  afcer. 
tained  with  a  fufficient  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  pi3;ure  which  is  drawn  of  it,  though  it  will- 
always  be  in  many  refpe£ls  incomplete,  may, 
however,  have  fuch  a  refemblance  as  to  make  us 
know  the  original  when  we  meet  with  it,  and 
even  diftinguifh  it  from  other  fentiments  to 
which  it  has  a  confiderable  refemblance,  fuch  as 
good-will,  relpedt,  eileem,  admiration. 

To  defcribe,  in  a  general  manner,  what  is  the 
ordinary  way  of  a&irig  to  which  each  virtue 
would  prompt  us,  is  ftill  more  eaiy.  It  is,  in« 
deed,  fcarce  poi&ble  to  defcribe  the  internal 
fentiment  or  emotion  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
without  doing  fbmething  of  this  kind.  It  is 
impoifible  by  language  to  exprefs,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  the  invisible  features  of  all  the  different  mo* 
difications  of  paflion  as  they  fhow  themfelves 
within.    There  is  no  other  way  of  marking  and 

diflin* 
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FART  diftinguHhing  them  from  one  another,  but  by 
^^'      defcribing  the  effefts  which  they  produce  with- 
out, the  alterations  which  they  occafion  in  the 
countenance,  in'the  air  and  external  behaviour, 
the  refolutions  they  fuggeil,  the  a6tions  thej 
prompt  to.     It  is  thus  that  Cicero,  in  the  firft 
book  of  his  Offices,  endeavours  to  dired;  us  to 
the  practice  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  and 
that  Ariftotle  in  the  pra6tical  parts  of  his  Ethics, 
points  out  to  us  the  different  habits  by  which  hd 
would  have  us  regulate  our  behaviour,  fuch  as 
liberality,  magnificence,  magnanimity,  and  even 
jocularity  and  good  humour,   qualities  which 
that  indulgent  philofopher  has  thought  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  virtues,  though 
the  lightnefs  of  that  approbation  which  we  na- 
turally bellow  upon  them,  Oiould  not  feeni  to 
entitle  them  to  fo  venerable  a  name. 
.  Such  works  prefent  us  with  agreeable  and 
lively  pictures  of  manners.    By  the  vivacity  of 
their  defcriptions  they  inflame  our  natural  love 
of  virtue,  and  increafe  our  abhorrence  of  vice : 
by  the  juftnefi  as  well  as  delicacy  of  their  obfer- 
vations  they  may  often  help  both  to  correct  and 
.  to  afcertain  our  natural  fentiments  with  r^ard 
to  the  propriety  of  condu6):,   and  fuggefting 
many  nice  and  delicate  attentions,  form  us  to  a 
more  exa6i  juftnefs  of  behaviour,  than  what, 
without  fuch  inftru6tion,  we  fliould  have  been 
apt  to  think  of.     In  treating  of  the  rules  of 
morality,  in  this  manner,  confifts  the  fcience 
which  is  properly  called  Ethics,  a  fcience  which, 
though  like  criticifin,  it  does  not  admit  of-the 

jnoft 
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moft  accurate  precifion,  is,  however,  both  highly  sect. 
ufeflil  and  agreeable.  It  is  of  all  others  the  moil  ,_f^ 
iuiceptible  of  the  embelliihments  of  eloquence, 
and  by  means  of  them  of  beflowing,  if  that  be 
poffible,  a  new  importance  upon  the  Imallefl 
rules  of  duty*  Its  precepts,  when  thus  drefied 
and  adorned,  are  capable  of  producing  upon  the 
flexibility  of  youth,  the  noblefl  and  moft  lafting 
impreffions,  and  as  they  fall  in  with  the  natural 
magnanimity  of  that  generous  age,  they  are 
able  to  inipire,  for  a  time  at  leaft,  the  moft 
heroic  refolutions,  and  thus  tend  both  to  eftab- 
liih  and  confirm  the  beft  and  moft  ufeful  habits 
of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  fufceptible.  What-* 
ever  precept  and  exhortation  can  do  to  animate 
us  to  the  pra6lice  of  virtue,  is  done  by  this 
fcience  delivered  in  this  manner. 

II.  The  fecond  fet  of  moralifts,  among  whom 
we  may  count  all  the  cafuifts  of  the  middle  and 
latter  ages  of  the  chriftian  church,  as  well  as  all 
thofe  who  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  century 
have  treated  of  what  is  called  natural  jurifpru- 
dence,  do  not  content  tliemfelves  with  charac* 
terizing  in  tliis  general  manner  that  tenor  of 
condu£t  which  they  would  recommend  to  us, 
but  endeavour  to  lay  down  exa£t  and  precife 
rules  for  the  direction  of  every  drcumftance  of 
our  behaviour*  As  juftice  is  the  only  virtue 
with  regard  to  which  fuch  exa£b  rules  can  pro- 
perly be  given ;  it  is  this  virtue,  that  has  chiefly 
fallen  under  the  confideration  of  thofe  two  dif- 
ferent fets  of  writers.  They  treat^f  it,  however, 
in  a  very  different  manner. 

Thofe 
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PART  Thofe  who  write  upon  the  prmdples  of  jurit 
^^  prudence^  confider  only  what  the  peiibn  to  whom 
the  obligation  is  due,  ought  to  think  himMen- 
titled  to  exaft  by  force ;  what  every  impartial 
^e£tator  would  approve  of  him  for  exa£)ing,  or 
what  a  judge  or  arbiter,  to  whom  he  had  fub- 
mitted  his  cafe,  and  who  had  undertaken  to  do 
him  juftice,  ought  to  oblige  the  other  perfon  to 
fuffer  or  to  perform.  The  cafuiils,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  (b  much  examine  what  it  is,  that 
might  properly  be  exa£led  by  force,  as  what  it  is, 
that  the  peribn  who  owes  tiie  obligation  ought 
to  think  himfelf  bound  to  perform  from  the 
moll  iacred  and  fcrupulous  regard  to  the  general 
rules  of  juftice,  and  from  the  moft  confcientious 
dread,  either  of  wronging  his  neighbouir,  or  of 
violating  the  integrity  of  his  own  charafter.  It 
is  the  end  of  jurifpnidence  to  prefcribe  rules 
for  the  decifions  of  judges  and  arbiters.  It 
is  the  end  of  cafuiftry  to  prefcribe  rules  for  the 
cdndudt  of  a  good  than.  By  obferving  all  the 
rules  of  juriQ)rudence,  fuppofing  them  ever  fo 
perfect,  we  fhould  deferve  nothing  but  to  be 
free  from;  external  punifhment.  By  obferving 
thofe  of  cafuiftry,  fuppofing  them  fuch  as  they 
ought  to  be,  we  fliould  be  entitled  to  confider* 
able  praife  by  the  exa6t  and  fcrupulous  delicacy 
of  our  behaviour. 

It  may  frequently  happen  that  a  good  man 
ought  to  think  himfblf  bound,  from  a  Iacred 
and  confcientious  regard  to  the  general  rules  of 
juftice,  to  perform  many  things  which  it  would 
be  the  higheft  injuftice  to  extort  fiom  him,  or 

for 
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for  any  judge  or  arbiter  to  impofe  upon  him  by  ^  g  c  T- 
force«  To  give  a  trite  example ;  a  highway-  IV- 
man^  by  the  fear  of  death,  obliges  a  traveller  to 
promife  him  a  certajm  fum  money.  Whether 
fuch  a  promife,  extorted  in  this  manner  by 
unjufl  force,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  obligatory, 
is  a  queftion  that  has  been  very  much  debated. 

If  we  confider  it  merely  as  a  queftion  of  ju* 
rifprudence,  the  decifion  can  admit  of  no  doubt* 
It  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  highway- 
man  can  be  entitled  to  ufe  force  to  conftrain  the 
other  to  perform*     To  extort  the  promife  was  a 
crime  which  deferved  the  higheft  pimilhment, 
and  to  extort  the  performance  ^ould  only  be 
adding  a  new  crime  to  the  former.     He  can 
complain  of  no  injury  who  has  been  only  de- 
ceived by  the  perfon  by  whom  he  might  juftly 
have  been  killed.     To  fuppofe  that  a  judge 
ought  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  fuch  promifes, 
or  that  the  magiftrate  ought  to  allow  them  to 
fuftain  a£lion  at  law,  would  be  the  moft  ridicu- 
lous of  all  abfurdities.    If  we  confider  this 
queftion,  therefore,  as  a  queftion  of  jurifpru- 
dence,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs  about  the  decifion. 
But  if  we  confider  it  as  a  queftion  of  cafiiiftry, 
it  will  not  be  fo  eafily  determined.     Whether  a 
good  man,  from  a  confcientious  regard  to  that 
moft  facred  rule  of  juftice,  which  commands 
the  obfervance  of  all  ferious  promifes,  would  not 
think  himfelf  bound  to  perform,  is  at  leaft  much 
more  doubtful.     That  no  regard  is  due  to  the 
difappointment  of  the  wretch  who  brings  him 
into  this  fituation,  that  no  injury  is  done  to  the 
robber,  and  confequently  that  nothing  can  be 

extorted 
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PART  extorted  by  force,  will  admit  of  no  €<att  of 

pute.     But  whether  fbme  regard  is  not,  in  this 
cafe,  due  to  his  own  dignity  and  honour,  to  the 
inviolable  facrednefs  of  that  part  of  his  charac- 
ter which  makes  him  reverence  the  law  of  truth 
and  abhor  every  thing  that  approaches  to  trea* 
chery  and  falfehood,  may;  perhaps,  more  reafon* 
ably  be  made  a  queilion.    The  cafuifts  accord- 
ingly are  greatly  divided  about  it*     One  party, 
with  whom  we  may  count  Cicero  among  the 
ancients,  among  the  moderns,  Puffendorf,  Bar- 
beyrac  his  commentator,  and  above  all  the  late 
Dr.  Hutchefon,  one  who  in  mofl  cafes  was  by 
no  means  a  loofe  cafuifl,  determine,  without 
any  heiitation,  that  no  fort  of  regard  is  due  to 
any  fuch  promife,  and  that  to  think  otherwife  is 
mere  weaknefs  and  fuperftition.   Another  party, 
among  whom  we  may  reckon  •  fome  of  the  an* 
cient  fathers  of  the  church,  as  well  as  fome 
very  eminent  modern  cafuifts,  have  been  of 
another  opinion,  and  have  judged  all  fuch  pro* 
mifes  obligatory. 

If  we  confider  the  matter  according  to  the 
common  fentiments  of  mankind,  we  fliall  find 
that  fome  regard  would  be  thought  due  even  to 
a  promife  of  this  kind ;  but  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  determine  how  much,  by  any  general  rule 
that  will  apply  to  all  cafes  without  exception. 
The  man  who  was  quite  frank  and  eafy  in 
making  promifes  of  this  kind,  and  who  violated 
them  with  as  little  ceremony,  we  fliould  not 
«hu&  for  'our  friend  and  companion.     A  gen- 

*  St.  AugttiUnet  La  Piacette. 
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tletnan  who  ihould  prom^e  a  higivwayman  five  sect. 
pounds  and  not  perfot^,  would  incur  fome  ^' 
blame.  If  the  fum  pt^omifed,  however,  was 
very  great,  it  might  be  more  doubtful,  what  was 
proper  to  be  done.  If  it  was  fuch,  for  example, 
that  the  payment  of  it  would  entirely  ruin  the 
family  of  the  promifer,  if  it  was  «fo  great  as  to 
be  fufiicient  for  promoting  the  moft  ufeful  pur* 
pofes,  it  would  appear  in  fome  meafure  criminal, 
at  leail  extremely  improper,  to  throw  it  for  the 
fake  of  a  pundlilio,  into  fuch  worthlefs  hands. 
The  man  who  fhould  beggar  himfelf,  or  who 
fhould  throw  away  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
though  he  could  afford  that  v^ll  fum,  for  the 
fake  of  obferving  fuch  a  parole  with  a  thief, 
would  appear  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind, 
abfurd  and  extravagant  in  the  higheft  degree. 
Such  profufion  would  feem  inconfifteht  with  his 
duty,  with  what  he  owed  both  to  himfelf  and 
others,  and  what,  therefore,  regard  to  a  promife 
extorted  in  this  manner,  could  by  no  means  au« 
thorife.  To  fix,  however,  by  any  precife  rule, 
what  4egree  of  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  or 
what  might  be  the  greateil  fum  whicli  could  be 
due  from  it,  is  evidently  impoffible.  This  would 
vary  according  to  the  charafters  of  the  perfons, 
according  to  their  circumflances,  according  to 
the  folemnity  of  the  promife,  and  even  accord- 
ing to  the  incidents  of  the  rencounter :  and  if 
the  promifer  had  been  treated  with  a  great  deal 
of  that  fort  of  gallantry,  which  is  fometimes  to 
be  met  with  in  perfons  of  the  moil  abandoned 
chara6lers,  more  would  feem  due  than  upon 

I  other 
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PART  Other  occafions.  It  may  be  laid  in  general^  that 
^^  exa6t  propriety  requires  the  ob&rvance  of  ail 
fuch  promifes,  wherever  it  is  not  inconfiftent 
with  fome  other  duties  that  are  more  iacred; 
fuch  as  regard  to  the  public  intereft,  to  thofe 
whom  gratitude,  whom  natural  affeftkm^  or 
whom  the  laws  of  proper  baieficence  flioold 
prompt  us  to  provide  for.  But,  as  was  formerly 
taken  notice  of,  we  have  no  precile  rules  to  de* 
termine  what  external  aSions  are  due  &om  a 
regard  to  fuch  motives,  nor,  coniequently,  when 
it  is  that  thofe  virtues  are  inconfiftent  with  the 
obfervance  of  fuch  promifes. 

It  is  to  be  Qbferved,  however,  that  when- 
ever fuch  promifes  are  violated,  though  for  the 
moft  neceflary  reafons,  it  is  always  with  ibme 
degree  of  difhonour  to  the  perfon  who  made 
them.  Aflter  they  are  made,  we  may  be  con* 
vinced  of  the  impropriety  of  obferving  them. 
But.  ftill  there  is  fome  fault  in  having  made 
them.  It  is  at  leaft  a  departure  from  the  higheft 
and  nobleft  maxims  6t  magnanimity  and  honour. 
A  brave  man  ought  to  die,  ralher  than  mdce  a 
promife  which  he  can  neither  keep  without  folly, 
nor  violate  without  ignominy.  For  ibme  degree 
of  ignominy  always  attends  a  fituation  of  this 
kind.  Treachery  and  falfehood  are  vices  fo 
dangerous,  fo  dreadful,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
fuch  as  may  fo  eaftly,  and,  upon  many  occafions, 
fo  fafely  be  indulged,  that  we  are  more  jealous 
of  them  than  of  almoft  any  other.  Our  imagi- 
nation therefore  attaches  the  idea  of  Diame  to 
all  violations  of  faith,  in  every  circumftance  and 
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in  every  fituatioii.  They  refemble,  in  this  g  S  c  T. 
reipe^,  the  violations  of  chaftity  in  the  fair  ^• 
fexy  a  virtue  of  which,  for  the  like  reaibns,  we 
are  exceffively  jealous ;  and  our  fentiments  are 
not  more  delicate  with  regard  to  the  one,  than 
with  regard  to  the  other.  Breach  of  chaftity 
dilhonoiu^s  irretrievably.  No  circumftances, 
no  folicitation  can  excufe  it ;  no  forrow,  no  re« 
pentance  atone  for  it.  We  are  fo  nice  in  this 
vefpeSt  that  even  a  rape  difhonours,  and  the  in* 
nocence  of  the  mind  cannot,  in  our  imagina* 
tion,  Waih  out  the  pollution  of  the  body.  It  is 
the  fiune  cafe  with  the  violation  of  faith,  when 
it  has  been  folemnly  pledged,  even  to  the  moft 
worthlefs  of  mankind.  Fidelity  is  fo  neceflary 
a  virtue,  that  we  apprehend  it  in  general  to  be 
due  even  to  thofe  to  whom  nothing  eUe  is  due, 
and  whom  we  think  it  lawful  to  kill  and  deftroy. 
It  is  to  no  purpofe  that  the  perfon  who  has  been 
guilty  of  the  breach  of  it,  urges  that  he  pro« 
mifed  in  order  to  iave  his  life,  and  that  he  broke 
his  promife  becaufe  it  was  inconfiftent  with  fome. 
other  refpe£table  duty  to  keep  it.  Thefe  cir* 
cumftances  may  alleviate,  but  cannot  entirely 
wipe  out  his  difhonour.  He  appears  to  have 
been  guil^  of  an  a^lion  with  which,  in  the  inuu 
ginations  of  men,  fome  degree  of  fhame  is  infe* 
parably  connected.  He  has  broke  a  promife 
which  he  had  folemnly  averred  he  would  main« 
tain;  and  his  charadter,  if  liot  irretrievably 
flained  and  polluted,  has  at  leaft  a  ridicule 
affixed  to  it,  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  en- 
tirely to  efi&ce }  and  no  man,  I  isaagine,  who 
vou  u  Q  Q  had 
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PART  had  gone  through  an  adventure  of  this  kind 
2^^  would  be  fond  of  telling  the  ftory. 

This  inilance  may  ferve  to  fhow  wherein  con- 
fifts  the  difference  between  cafuiftry  and  jurif- 
prudence,  even  when  both  of  them  confider  the 
obligations  of  the  general  rules  of  juftice. 

But  though  this  difference  be  real  and  effen- 
tial,  though  thofe  two  fciences  propofe  quite 
different  ends,  the  famenefs  of  the  (ubje6t  has 
made  fuch  a  iimilarity  between  them,  that  the 
greater  part  of  authors  whofe  profeffed  defign 
was  to  treat  of  jurifprudence,  have  determined 
the  different  queflions  they  examine,  fometimes 
according  to  the  principles  of  that  fcience,  and 
fometimes  according  to  thofe  of  cafiiiilry,  with- 
out diilinguifhing,  and^  perhaps,  without  being 
themfelves  aware  when  they  did  the  one,  and 
when  the  other. 

The  doftrine  of  the  cafuiils,  however,  is  by 
no  means  confined  to' the  confideration  of  what 
a  confcientious  regard  to  the  general  rules  of 
juilice  would  demand  of  us.  It  embraces  many 
other  parts  of  Chriiliaa  and  moral  duty.  What 
fe'ems  principally  to  have  given  occafion  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  fpecies  of  fcience  was  the 
cuftom  of  auricular  confeffion,  introduced  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  fuperiUtion,  in  times  of 
barbarifm  and  ignorance.  By  that  inftitutiony 
the  moil  fecret  a6Uons,  and  even  the  thoi^hts 
of  every  perfon,  which  could  be  fu^fiefted  of 
receding  in  the  fmalleft  degree  from  the  rules 
of  Chriftian  purity,  were  to  be  revealed  to  the 
eonfefibn    The  confeflbr  informed  his  penitents 
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whether,  and  in  what  refpe3:  they  had  violated  S  je  c  T. 
their  duty,  and  what  penance  it  behoved  them      ^' 
to  undergo,  before  he  could  abfolve  them  in  the 
name  of  the  offended  Deity. 

The  confcioufiiefs,  or  even  the  fufpicion  of 

having  done  wrong,  is  a  load  upon  every  mind, 

and  is  accompanied  with  anxiety  and  terror  in 

all  thofe  who  are  not  hardened  by  long  habits  of 

iniquity.'   Men,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  diilre^es, 

'  are  naturally  eager  to  difburthen  themfelves  of 

the   oppreflion    which     they  fed  upon    their 

thoughts,  by  unbofoming  the  agony  of  their 

mind  to  fbme  perfon  whofe  fecrecy  and  difcre- 

'   tion  they  can  confide  in.     The  fliame,  which 

they  fuffer  from  tliis  acknowledgment,  is  fully 

compenfated  by  that  alleviation  of  their  uneafi- 

nefs  which  the   iympathy  of  their   confident 

feldom  fails  to  occafion.     It  relieves  them  to 

find  that  they  are  not  altogether  unworthy  of 

.  regard,  and  that  however  their  pail  condu6l  may 

be  cenfured,  their  prefent  difpofition  is  at  leaH 

-approved  of,  and  is  perhaps  fuflScient  to  com- 

peniate  the  other,  at  leafl  to  maintain  them  in 

ibme  degree  of  efteem  with  their  friend.     A 

numerous  and  artful  clei'gy  had,  in  thofe  times 

of  fuperftition,  infinuated  themfelves  into  the 

'confidence  of  almoft  every  private  family.   They 

poflefled  all  the  little  learning  which  die  times 

•  could  afford,  and  their  manners,  though  in  many 
reipeS:s  rude  and  diforderly,  were  poliihed  and 
regular  compared  with  thofe  of  the  age  they 
lived  in.    They  were  regarded^  therefore,  pot 

*  only  as  the  great  dirediors  of  all  religious,  but 

Q  (i  2     *  ef 
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P  A  It  T  of  all  moral  duties.    Their  familiarity  gave  re- 
^^^     putation  to  whoever  was  fo  happy  as  to  poflTefi 
it,  and  every  mark   of   their    difapprobation 
ftamped  the  deepeft  ignominy  upon  ail  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  under  it.    Being  con- 
fidered  as  the  great  judges  of  right  and  wrong, 
they  were  naturally  confiilted  about  all  fcruplea 
that  occurred,  and  it  was  reputable  for  any 
perfon  to  have  it  known  that  he  made  thofe  holy 
men  the  confidents  of  all  fiich  fecrets,  and  took 
no  important  or  delicate  flep  in  his  condud 
without  their  advice  and  approbation.    It  was 
not  difficult  for  the  clergy,  therefore,  to  get  it 
eflabiifhed  as  a  general  rule,  that  they  ihould  be 
entrufled  with  what  it   had   already  become 
falhionable  to  entrufl  them,  and  with  what  they 
generally  would  have  been  entruiled,  though  no 
fuch   rule   had  been   eftabliihed.    To  qualify 
themfelves  for  confeiSbrs  became  thus  a  necef- 
iary  part  of  the  ftudy  of  churchmen  and  divines, 
and  they  were  thence  led  to  colled  what  are 
called  cafes  of  confdence,  nice  and  delicate  fitu- 
ations  in  which  it  is  hard  to  determine  where- 
abouts the  propriety  of  condu6l  may  lie.    Such 
works,  they  imagined,  might  be  of  ufe  both  to 
the  directors  of  confciences  and  to  thofe  who 
were  to  be  directed;  and  hence  the  origin  of 
books  of  cafuiftry.   - 

The  moral  duties  which  fell  under  the  ooo- 
fideration  of  the  cafuills  were  chiefly  thole  which 
can,  in  fome  meafure  at  leaft,  be  ckcumfiaibed 
within  general  rules,  and  of  which  the  violation 
is  naturally  attended  with  fome  degree  <^  re- 

4  *  mocfe 
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morfe  and  fome  dread  of  fufFering  puniibment.  SECT. 
The  defign  of  that  inftitution  which  gave  occa-^  ^* 
fion  to  their  works,  was  to  appeafe  thofe  terrors 
of  confcience  which  attend  upon  the  infringe- 
ment of  fuch  duties.  But  it  is  not  every  virtue 
of  which  the  defe6l  is  accompanied  with  any- 
very  fevere  compun6lions  of  this  kind,  and  no 
man  applies  to  his  confeiTor  for  abfolution,  be* 
caufe  he  did  not  perfonn  the  moll  generous,  the 
moll  friendly,  or  the  moll  magnanimous  action 
which,  in  his  circumflances,  it  was  poffible  to 
perform.  In  failures  of  this  kind,  the  rule  that 
is  violated  is  commonly  not  very  determinate, 
and  is  generally  of  fuch  a  nature  too,  that 
though  the  obfervance  of  it  might  entitle  to 
honour  and  reward,  the  violation  leems  to  ex- 
pofe  to  no  politive  blame,  cenfure,  or  punifli' 
ment.  The  exercife  of  fuch  virtues  the  cafuiils 
feem  to  have  regarded  as  a  fort  of  works  of 
fupererogation,  which  could  not  be  very  ftriftly 
exa£led,  and  which  it  was  therefore  unnecef* 
lary  for  them  to  treat  of. 

The  breaches  of  moral  duty,  therefore,  which 
came  before  the  tribunal  of  the  confelTor,  and 
upon  that  account  fell  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  cafuifts,  were  chiefly  of  three  different 
kinds. 

Firll  and  principally,  breaches  of  the  rule^ 
of  jullice.  The''  rules  here  are  all  exprefi  and 
pofitive,  and  the  violation  of  them  is  naturally 
attended  with  die  confcioulhefs  of  deferving, 
and  the  dread  of  fuffering  punilhment  both  from 
God  and  man. 

•       Q  Q  3  Secondly, 
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'Secondly,  breaches  of  the  rules  of  chaftity^ 
Thefe  in  all  groffer  inftances  are  real  breaches 
of  the  rules  of  juftice,  and  no  perfon  can  be 
guilty  of  them  without  doing  the  mod  unpar- 
donable injury  to  fome  other.  In  finaller  io' 
fiances,  when  they  amount  only  to  a  vidiation 
of  thofe  exadt  decorums  which  ought  to  be 
obferved  in  the  converfation  of  the  two  fexes, 
they  cannot  indeed  juftly  be  confidered  as  vio- 
lations of  the  rules  of  juftice.  They  arc  gene- 
rally, however,  violations  of  a  pretty  plain  rule, 
and,  at  leail  in  one  of  the  fexes,  tend  to  bring 
ignominy  upon  the  perfon  who  has  been  guilty 
of  them,  and  confequently  to  be  attended  in 
the  fcrupulous  with  fome  degree  of  fhame  and 
contrition  of  mind. 

Thirdly,  breaches  of  the  rules  of  veracity. 
The  violation  of  truth,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is 
not  always  a  breach  of  juftice,  though  it  is  fo 
upon  many  occaiions,  and  confequently  cannot 
always  expofe  to  any  external  punilhment.  The 
vice  of  common  lying,  though  a  mod  mifeiaUe 
meannefs,  may  frequently  do  hurt  to  nobody, 
and  in  this  cafe  no  claim  of  vengeance  or  iatis-. 
&£i;ion  can  be  due  either  to  the  peribns  impofed 
upon,  or  to  others.  But  though  the  violation 
of  truth  is  not  always  a  breach  of  juftice,  it  is 
always  a  breach  of  a  very  plain  rule,  and  what 
naturally  tends  to  cover  with  fliame  the  perfon 
who  has  been  guilty  of  it. 

There  feems  to  be  in  young  children  an 
hiftindlive  difpofition  to  believe  whatever  they 
are  toli    Nature  feems  to  have  judged  it  necef- 
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fiify  for  their  prefervation  that  they  flioiild,  for  s  E  c  T. 
fome  time  at  leaft,  put  implicit  confidence  ia  ^* 
thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  their  childhood,  and 
of  the  earliefl  and  moft  neceflary  parts  of  their 
education,  is  intruiled.  Their  credulity,  accord- 
™gly»  is  exceffive,  and  it  requires  long  and  much 
experience  of  the  falfehood  of  mankind  to  re- 
duce  them  to  a  reafonable  degree  of  diffidence 
and  difi:ruj(L  In  grown-up  people  the  degrees 
of  credulity  ^re,  no  doubt,  very  different.  The 
wifeft  and  moft  experienced  are  generally  the 
leaft  credulous.  But  the  man  fcarce  lives  who 
is  not  more  credulous  than  he  ought  to  be,  and 
who  does  not,  upon  many  occafions,  give  credit 
to  tales,  which  not  only  turn  out  to  be  perfe6tly 
falfe,  but  which  a  very  moderate  degree  of  re- 
flexion  and  attention  might  have  taught  him 
could. not  well  be  true.  The  natural  difpofition  ^ 
is  alwajrs  to  believe.  It  is  acquired  wifdom  and 
experience  only  that  teach  incredulity,  and  they 
very  feldom  teach  it  enough.  The  wifeft  and 
moft  cautious  of  us  all  frequently  gives  credit 
to  ftories  which  he  himfelf  is  afterwards  both 
afhamed  and  aftoniflied  that  he  could  poflibly 
think  of  believing. 

The  man  whom  we  believe  is  neceffarily,  in 
the  things  concerning  which  we  believe  him, 
our  leader  and  diredlor,  and  we  look  up  to  him 
with  a  certain  degree  of  efteem  and  relpe6t. 
But  as  from  admiring  other  people  w;e  come  to 
wifh  to  be  admired  ourfelves ;  fo  from  being  led 
and  directed  by  other  people  we  learn  to  wifti 
tQ  become  ourfelves  leaders  and  directors*.    And 

QQ  4  •        aa 
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P  A  R  T  as  we  cannot  always  be  fatisfied  merely  with 
*  being  admired,  unlels  we  can  at  the  fame  tune 
perfuade  ourfelves  that  we  are  in  ibme  degree 
really  worthy  of  admiration ;  fo  we  cannot 
always  be  iatisfied  merely  with  being  believed, 
unlefi  we  are  at  the  fame  time  confcious  that 
we  are  really  worthy  of  belief.  As  the  defire  of 
praife  and  that  of  praife-worthinefs,  though  very 
much  a-kin,  are  yet  diftindt  and  feparate  d^res; 
fo  the  defire  of  being  believed  and  that  of 
being  worthy  of  belief,  though  very  much  a-ldn 
too,  are  equally  diflin6l  and  feparate  defires. 

The  defire  of  being  believed,  the  defire  of 
perfuading,  of  leading  and  dire€t;ing  other  peo- 
ple, feems  to  be  one  of  the  ftrongefl^  of  all  our 
natural  defires.    It  is,  perhaps,  the  infiinS;  upon 
which  is  founded  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  the 
chara6terifi;ical  faculty  of  human  nature.    No 
other  animal  poflefies  this  faculty,  and  we  can- 
not difcover  in  any  other  animal  any  defire  to 
lead  and  dire£l  the  judgment  and  conduct  of  its 
fellows.    Great  ambition,  the  defire  of  real  fope* 
riority,  of  leading  and  dire6ting,  feems  to  be 
altogether  peculiar  to  man,  and  Ipeech  is  the 
great  inilrument  of  ambition,  of  real  fuperiori^, 
pf  leading  and  dire6ting  the  judgments  and  con* 
du6l  of  other  people. 

It  is  always  mortifying  not  to  be  believed, 
and  it  is  doubly  fo  when  we  fufpeft  that  it  is 
becaufe  we  are  fuppofed  to  be  unworthy  of  belief 
and  capable  of  ferioufly  and  wilfully  deceiving. 
To  tell  a  man  that  he  lies,  is  of  all  affironts  the 
moil  mortal.  But  whoeyer  ferioufly  and  wil- 
fully 
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fully  deceives  is  neceflanly  corifcious  to  himfelf  S  E  c  T^ 
that  he  merits  this  afiront,  that  he  does  not  .  ^l 
deferve  to  be  believed,  and  that  he  forfeits  all 
title  to  that  fort  of  credit  from  which  alone  he 
can  derive  any  fort  of  eafe,  comfort,  or  fatisfac* 
tion  in  the  fociety  of  his  equals.  The  man  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  imagine  that  nobody 
believed  a  lingle  word  he  faid,  would  feel  him- 
felf  the  outcaft  of  human  fociety,  would  dread 
the  very  thought  of  going  into  it,  or  of  prefent- 
ing  himfelf  before  it,  and  could  fcarce  fail,  I 
think,  to  die  of  deQ)air.  It  is  probable,  how* 
ever,  that  no  man  ever  had  juft  reafon  to  enter- 
tain this  humiliating  opinion  of  himfelf.  The 
moft  notorious  liar,  I  am  difpofed  to  believe, 
tells  the  fair  truth  at  lead  twenty  times  for  onca 
that  he  ferioufly  and  deliberately  lies ;  and,  as 
in  the  moft  cautious  the  difpofition-  to  believe  is 
apt  to  prevail  over  that  to  doubt  and  diftruft ; 
fo  in  thofe  who  are  the  moft  regardlefi  of  truth, 
the  natural  di^ofition  to  tell  it  prevails  upon 
moQ,  occafions  over  that  to  deceive,  or  in  any 
refpeft  to  alter  or  diiguife  it. 

We  are  mortified  when  we  happen  to  deceive 
other  people,  though  unintentionally,  and  front 
having  b^en  ourielyes  deceived.  Though  this 
involuntary  falfehood  may  frequently  be  no  mark 
of  any  want  of  veracity,  of  any  want  of  the 
moft  perfect  love  of  truth,  it  is  always  in  fome 
degree  a  mark  of  want  of  judgment,  of  want  of 
memory,  of  improper  credulity,  of  fome  degree 
of  precipitancy  and  raihneis.  It  always  dimi- 
nishes our  authority  to  perfuode,  and  always 

•brings 
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PART  brings  fome  degree  of  fulpicion  upon  our  fi> 
^^  .  nefi  to  lead  and  dire6t.  The  man  who  fome- 
times  mifleads  from  miftake^  however,  is  widdy 
different  from  him  who  is  capable  of  wilAilly 
deceiving.  The  former  may  fafely  be  trufted 
upon  many  occafions;  the  latter  very  feldom 
upon  any. 

Franknels  and  opennefs  concUiate  confidence. 
We  trufl  the  man  who  feems  willing  to  trail  us. 
We  fee  clearly,  we  think,  the  road  by  which  he 
means  to  condu6l  us,  and  we  abandon  ourfelves 
with  pleafure  to  his  guidance  and  dire^on. 
Referve  and  concealment,  on  the  contrary,  call 
forth  diffidence*  We  are  afraid  to  follow  the 
man  who  is  going  we  do  not  know  where.  The 
great  pleafure  of  converfation  and  fbciety,  be- 
fides,  arifes  from  a  certain  correQK>ndence  of 
ientiments  and  opinions,  from  a  certain  harmony 
of  minds,  which  like  fo  many  mufical  inflrumente 
coincide  and  keep  time  with  one  another.  But 
this  moil  delightful  harmony  cannot  bfe  obtained 
imleis  there  is  a  free  communication  of  fenti- 
ments  and  opinions.  We  all  defire,  upon  this 
account,  to  feel  how  each  other  is  affeS^ed,  to 
penetrate  into  each  other's  bofoms,  and  to 
bbferve  the  fentiments  and  affe3;ions  which 
really  fubfiil  there.  The  man  who  indulges  us 
in  this  natural  paffion,  who  invites  us  into  his 
heart,  who,  as  it  were,  fets  open  the  gates  of  his 
breaft  to  us,  feems  to  exercife  a  Q)ecies  of  hof- 
pitality  more  delightful  than  any  other.  No 
man,  who  is  in  ordinary  good  temper,  can  faU 
pf  pleafing,  jf  be  has  the  courage  to  utter  his 

real 
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real  ientiments  as  he  feels  them,  and  becaiife*he  sect. 
feels  them.  It  is  this  unreferved  fincerity  which 
renders  even  the  prattle  of  a  child  agreeable. 
How  weak  and  imperfect  foever  the  views  of 
the  open-hearted,  we  take  pleafure  to  enter  into 
them,  and  endeavour,  as  much  as  we  can,  to 
bring  down  our  own  underftanding  to  the  level 
of  their  capacities,  and  to  regard  every  fubje^l 
in  the  particvdar  light  in  which  they  appear  to 
have  confidered  it.  This  paflion  to  difcover  the 
real  fentiments  of  others  is  naturally  fo  ftrong, 
that  it  often  degenerates  into  a  troublefome  and 
impertin^it  curiofity  to  pry  into  thofe  fecrets  of 
our  neighbours  which  they  have  very  juflifiable 
reafons  for  conceaUng;  and,  upon  many  occa- 
lions,  it  requires  prudence  and  a  ftrong  fenie 
of  propriety  to  govern  this,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  paifions  of  human  nature,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  that  pitch  which  any  impartial  Q)e£tator 
can  approve  of.  To  difappoint  this  curiofity, 
however,  when  it  is  kept  Mrithin  proper  bounds, 
and  aims  at  nothing  which  there  can  be  any  juil 
reafon  for  coticealing,  is  equally  difagreeable  in 
its  turn.  The  man  who  eludes  our  moft  inno- 
cent queftions,  who  gives  no  iatisfa6tion  to  our 
xnofl  inofienfive  inquiries,  who  plainly  wraps 
himfelf  4ip  in  impenetrable  obfcurity,  feems,  as 
it  were,  to  build  a  wall  about  his  breail.  We 
run  forward  to  get  within  it,  with  all  the  eager- 
qefs  of  harmlefs  curioiity ;  and  feel  ourfelves  all 
at  once  pufhed  back  with  the  rudeil  and  mod 
pfienfive  violence. 

•  The 
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PART  The  man  of  referve  and  concealment^  though 
"^^  feldom  a  very  amiable  chara6l;er9  is  not  difie- 
ipedled  or  defpifed.  He  feems  to  feel  coldly 
towards  us,  and  we  feel  as  coldly  towards  him. 
He  is  not  much  praifed  or  beloved,  but  he  is  as 
little  hated  or  blamed.  He  veiy  feldom,  how- 
ever, has  occafion  to  repent  of  his  caution,  and 
is  generally  difpofed  rather  to  v^lue  himfelf  upon 
the  prudence  of  his  referve.  Though  his  con- 
dudt,  therefore,  may  have  been  very  faulty,  and 
fometimes  even  hurtful,  he  can  veiy  feldom  be 
difpofed  to  lay  his  cafe  before  the  cafuifls,  or  to 
fancy  that  he  has  any  occafion  for  their  acquit- 
tal or  approbation. 

It  is  not  always  fo  with  the  man,  who,  fiom 
falfe  information,  from  inadvertency,  from  pre* 
cipitancy  and  ralhnefs,  has  involuntarily  deceiv* 
ed.  Though  it  fhould  be  in  a  matter  of  little 
Gonfequence,  in  telling  a  piece  of  common  news, 
for  example,  if  he  is  a  real  lover  of  truth,  he  is 
afhamed  of  his  own  careleflhefs,  and  never  faQs 
to  embrace  the  firft  opportunity  of  making  the 
fullefl  acknowledgments.  If  it  is  in  a  matter  of 
fbme  confequence,  his  contrition  is  flill  greater; 
and  if  any  unlucky  or  fatal  confequence  has  fol« 
lowed  from  his  mifinformation,  he  can  fcarce 
ever  forgive  himfelf.  Though  not  guilty,  he 
feels  himfelf  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree,  what 
the  ancients  called,  piacular,  and  is  anxious  and 
eager  to  make  every  fort  of  atonement  in  his 
power.  Such  a  perfon  might  frequently  be  diC^ 
pofed  to  lay  his  cafe  before  the  cafuifts,  who 
have ,  in  gen«al  been  very  favourable  to  him, 

and 
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and  though  they  have  fometimes  jttftly  ooii-  sect. 
demned  him  for  raflineis,  they  have  univeriaBy  ^  ^' 
acquitted  him  of  the  ignominy  of  falfehood. 

But  the  man  who  had  the  moil  frequent 
occafion  to  confult  them,  was  the  man  of  equi- 
vocation and  mental  refervation,  the  man  who 
ferioully  and  deliberately  meant  to  deceive^ 
but  who,  at  the  fame  time,  wiihed  to  flatter 
himfelf  that  he  had  really  told  the  truth.  With 
him  they  h^ve  dealt  varioufly.  When  they 
approved  very  much  of  the  motives  of  his  deceit, 
they  have  fometimes  a^iquitted  him,  though,  to 
do  them  jufl^ice,  they  have  in  general  and  much 
more  frequently  condemned  him. 

The  chief  fubjefts  of  the  works  of  the  cafuifl;s^ 
therefore,  were  the  confcientious  regard  that  is 
due  to  the  rules  of  juftice ;  how  far  we  ought 
to  relpe^b  the  life  arid  property  of  our  neigh- 
bour ;  the  duty  of  reilitution ;  the  laws  of  chaf- 
tity  and  modefty,  and  wherein  confiited  what, 
in  their  language,  are  called  the  fins  of  concupif^ 
cence ;  the  rules  of  veracity,  and  the  obligation 
of  oaths,  promifes,  and  contraS;s  of  all  kinds. 

It  may  be  faid  in  general  of  the  works  of  the 
cafuiiis  that  they  attempted,  to  no  purpofe,  to 
diredt  by  precife.  rules  what  it  belongs  to  feeling 
and  fentiment  only  to  judge  of.  How  is  it  poC 
fible  to  afcertain  by  rules  the  exa6t  point  at 
which,  in  every  cafe,  a  delicate  fenfe  of  juilice 
begins  to  run  into  a  frivolous  and  weak  fcrupu- 
lofity  of  confcience  ?  When  it  is  that  ibcrecy 
and  referve  begin  to  grow  into  diffimulation<? 
How  far  an  agreeable  irony  may  h^  carried,  and 
«t  what  precife  point  it  begins  to  degenerate 

into 
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PART  into  a  deteftable  lie?  What  is  the  higheft  pitcll 
of  freedom  and  eafe  of  behaviour  which  can  be 
regarded  as  graceful  and  becoming,  and  whai 
it  is  that  it  firfl  begins  to  run  into  a  negligent 
and  thoughtlefs  licentioufnefs  ?  With  regard  to 
all  fuch  matters,  what  would  hold  good  in  any 
one  cafe  would  fcarce  do  ib  exa6fcly  in  any 
other,  and  whaf  conftitutes  the  propriety  and 
happinefs  of  behaviour  varies  in  every  cafe  .with 
the  fmalleft  variety  of  fituation.  Books  of 
cafuiftry,  therefore,  are  generally  as  ufeleis  as 
they  are  commonly  tirefome.  They  could  be 
of  little  ufe  to  one  who  ihould  confult  them 
upon  occafion,  even  fuppofing  their  decifions  to 
be  jufl ;  becaufe,  notwithftanding  the  multitude 
of  cafes  collected  in  them,  yet  upon  account  of 
the  ftill  greater  variety  of  poffible  circumftances, 
it  is  a  chance,  if  among  all  thofe  cafes  there  be 
found  one  exa^y  parallel  to  that  under  confi* 
deration.  One,  who  is  really  anxious  to  do 
his  duty,  muil  be  very  weak,  if  he  can  imagine 
that  he  has  much  occafion  for  them ;  and  with 
regard  tp  one  who  is  negligent  of  it,  the  ftyle 
of  thofe  writings  is  not  fuch  as  is  likely  to 
awaken  him  to  more  attention.  None  of  them 
tend  to  animate  us  to  what  is  generous  and 
noble.  None  of  them  tend  to  Ibften  us  to 
what  is  gentle  and  humane.  Many  of  them, 
on  the  contrary,  tend  rather  to  teach  us  to  chi- 
cane with  our  own  confciences,  and  by  their 
vain  fubtilties  ferve  to  authorife  innumerable 
evafive  refinements  with  regard  to  the  mofl;  eflen- 
tial  articles  of  our  duty.  That  frivolous  accu- 
racy which  they  attempted  to  introduce  into 
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iubje£is  which  .  do  not  admit  of  it,  almoft  S  E  c  T- 
neceflarily  betrayed  them  into  thofe  danger- 
ous errors,  and  at  the  fame  time  rendered 
their  works  dry  and  difagreeable,  abounding  in 
abllrufe  and  metaphyfical  diitin6lions,  but  inca- 
pable of  exciting  in  the  heart  any  of  thofe  emo- 
tions which  it  is  the  principal  ufe  of  books  of 
morality  to  excite. 

The  two  ufeful  parts  of  moral  philofojrfiy, 
therefore,  are  Ethics  and  Jurilprudence :  ca- 
fuiftry  ought  to  be  reje<Sled  altogether ;  and  the 
ancient  moralills  appear  to  have  judged  much 
better,  who,  in  treating  of  the  lame  fubje6ls, 
did  not  affe€t  any  fuch  nice  exa6lnefs,  but  con- 
tented  themfelves  with  defcribing,  in  a  general 
manner,  what  is  the  fentiment  upon  which 
juftice,  modefty,  and  veracity  are  founded,  and 
what  is  the  ordinary  way  of  afting  to  which 
thofe  virtues  would  commonly  prompt  us. 

Something,  indeed,  not  unlike  the  do6lrine  of 
the  cafuifts,  feems  to  have  been  attempted  by 
feveral  philofophers.  There  is  fomething  of  this 
kind  in  the  third  book  of  Cicero's  Offices,  where 
he  endeavours  like  a  cafuift  to  give  rules  for  our 
condu6t  in  many  nice  cafes,  in  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  whereabouts  the  point  of 
propriety  may  lie.  It  appears  too,  from  many 
paflages  in  the  fame  book,  that  feveral  other 
philofophers  had  attempted  fomething  of  the 
fame  kiild  before  him.  Neither  he  nor  they, 
however,  appear  to  have  aimed  at  giving  a  com- 
plete fyftem  of  this  fort,  but  only  meant  to  fhow 
bow  fituations  may  occur,  in  which  it  is  doubt^^ 
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¥  A  R  T  folj  whether  the  hlgheit  propriety  of  condoS 
Y^  ,  confifts  in  obferving  or  in  receding  from  what, 
in  ordinary  cafes^  are  the  redes  of  duty. 

Every  fyilem  of  pofitive  law  may  be  regarded 
as  a  more  or  lefi  im^erfedt  attempt  towards  a 
iyllem  of  natural  juriQ>rudence,  or  towards  an 
enumeration  of  the  particular  ndes  of  juftice. 
As  the  violation  of  juflice  is  what  men  will  never 
fubmit  to  from  one  another,  the  public  magif- 
trate  is  under  a  neceffity  of  employing  the 
power  of  the  commonwealth  to  enforce  the 
practice  of  this  virtue.  Without  this  precau- 
tion, civil  fociety  would  become  a  fcene  of 
bloodfhed  and  diforder,  every  man  revenging 
himfelf  at  his  own  hand  whenever  be  fancied  he 
was  injured.  To  prevent  the  coniuiion  which 
would  attend  upon  every  man's  doing  juflice  to 
himfelf,  the  magiftrate,  in  all  governments  that 
have  acquired  any  conliderable  authority,  un- 
dertakes to  do  juflice  to  all,  and  promifes  to 
hear  and  to  redrefi  every  complaint  of  injury* 
In  all  well-governed  flates  too,  not  only  judges 
are  appointed  for  determining  the  controverfies 
of  individuals,  but  rules  are  prefcribed  for  regu- 
lating the  decifions  of  thofe  judges ;  and  thefe 
rules  are,  in  general,  intended  to  coincide  with 
thofe  of  natural  juflice.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
always  happen  that  tliey  do  fb  in  every  inftance. 
Sometimes  what  is  called  the  conftitutton  of  the 
flate,  tliat  is,  the  intereil  of  the  government ; 
fometimes  the  interefl  of  particular  orders  of 
men  who  tyrannize  the  government,  warp  the 
pofitive  laws  of  the  country  from  what  natural 
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juftice  would  prefcribe*  In  fome  countries,  s  E  C"K 
the  rudenefs  and  barbarifm  of  the  people  hinder  ,  ^^ 
the  natural  fentiments  df  juftice  from  arriving 
at  that  accuracy  and  precifion  which,  in  more 
civilized  nations,  they  naturally  attain  to. 
Their  laws  are,  like  their  manners,  grofs  and 
rude  and  undiftinguifhing.  In  other  countries 
the  unfortunate  conftitution  of  their  courts  of 
judicature  hinders  any  regular  fyftem  of  jurit 
prudence  from  ever  eftablifhing  itfelf  among 
*1iiem,  though  the  improved  manners  of  the 
people  may  be  fuch  as  wotdd  admit  of  the  moft. 
acciu*ate.  In  no  country  do  the  decifions  of 
pofitive  law  coincide  exafl:ly,  in  every  cafe,  with 
the  rules  which  the  natural  fenfe  of  juftice 
would  di6late.  Syftems  of  pofitive  law,  there^ 
fore,  though  they  deferve  the  greateft  authority, 
as  the  records  of  the  fentiments  of  mankind  in 
different  ages  and  nations,  yet  can  never  be  re* 
garded  as  accurate  iyftems  of  the  rules  of  na« 
tural  juftice. 

It  might  have  been  expe3;ed  that  the  reaibn« 
ings  of  lawyers,  upon  the  different  imperfeftions 
and  improvements  of  the  laws  of  different  coun- 
tries, fliould  have  given  occafion  to  an  inquiry 
into  what  were  the  natural  rules  of  juftice  inde- 
pendent of  all  pofitive  inftitution.  It  might 
have  been  expelled  that  thefe  reafbnings  fliould 
have  led  them  to  aim  at  efiablilhing  a  fyftem  of 
what  iodight  properly  be  called  natural  jurilpru> 
dence,  or  a  theory  of  the  general  principles 
whidb  ought  to  run  through  and  be  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  laws  of  all  nations.     But  though  the 
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Part  reafonings  of  lawyers  did  jproduce  fbmething  of 
^^*  this  kind,  and  though  no  man  has  treated  QrC> 
tematically  of  the  laws  of  any  particular  country, 
without  intermixing  in  his  work  many  obferva- 
tions  of  this  fort  j  it  was  very  late  in  the  worid 
before  any  fuch  general  fyilem  was  thought  oFy 
or  before  the  philofbphy  of  law  was  treated  of 
by  itfelf,  and  without  regard  to  the  particular 
inftitutions  of  any  one  nation.  In  none  of  the 
ancient  moraliils,  do  we  find  any  attempt  to- 
wards a  particular  enumeration  of  the  rules  of 
juftice.  Cicero  in  his  Offices,  and  Ariftotle  in 
his  Ethics,  treat  of  juftice  in  the  fame  general 
manqer  in  which  they  treat  of  all  the  other 
virtues.  In  the  laws  of  Cicero  and  Plato,  where 
we  might  naturally  have  expe£led  fbme  at- 
tempts towards  an  enumeration  of  tbofe  rules  of 
natural  equity,  which  ought  to  be  enforced  by 
the  politive  lawa  of  every  countr}',  there  is, 
however,  nothing  of  this  kind.  Their  laws  are 
laws  of  police,  not  of  juflice.  Grotius  feems  to 
have  been  the  fir  ft  who  attemipted  to  give  the 
world  any  thing  like  a  fyftem  of  thofe  principles 
which  ought  to  run  through,  and  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  laws  of  all  nations ;  and  his  trea* 
tife  of  the  laws  of  war  and  peace,  with  all  its 
imperfe3:ion8,  is  perhaps  at  this  day  the  moil 
complete  work  that  has  yet  been  given  upon 
thi^  fubje^,  I  fhall  in  another  difeouidfe  mi- 
deavour  to  give  an  account  pf  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  government,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent revolutions  they  have  undergone  in  the 
different  ag^s  and  |>eriods  of  fociety,  pot  only 
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in  what  concerns  juftice,  but  in  what  concerns  g  s  c  T* 
police^  revenue,  and  arms,  and  whatever  elfe  is  ^    iv. 
the  obje6l  of  law.   I  fliall  not,  therefore,  at  pre- 
fent  enter  into  any  further  detail  concerning  the 
biftoiy  of  jurilprudence^ 
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